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January  16,  1894. 

8ir  W.  H.  Flowhr,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  report  on  the  additions  to  the 
Society's  Menagerie  daring  the  month  of  December  1893 : — 

The  registered  additions  to  the  Society's  Menagerie  during  the 
month  of  December  1893  were  62  in  number.  Of  these  29  were 
acquired  by  presentation,  15  by  purchase,  7  were  born  in  the 
Gardens,  and  11  were  received  on  deposit.  The  total  number  of  de- 
partures during  the  same  period,  by  death  and  removals,  was  91. 


Mr.  Sclater  exhibited  a  coloured  drawing  of  the  head  of  Cerco- 
pithecus  eryihrogaster  taken  from  the  specimen  of  that  Monkey  in 
the  Paris  Museum,  and  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to 
him  (enclosing  it)  by  M.  E.  de  Pousargues  (Preparateur  au  Labora- 
toire  de  Mammalogie  au  Museum,  55  Rue  de  Buff  on).  It  appeared 
that  in  the  adult  of  this  species  the  hairs  on  the  nose  are  white, 
and  that  the  species  should  therefore  probably  be  removed,  in  Mr. 
Sclater's  arrangement  of  the  genus,  to  "  Section  A.  0.  rhinosticti  " 
(P.  Z.  S.  1893,  p.  244),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  C.  pctaurista.  In 
the  type  in  the  British  Museum  these  hairs  were  blackish,  but 
there  were  indications  of  whitish  at  their  bases,  and  the  specimen 
probably  young. 


The  Secretary  read  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed 
Pboc.  Zool.  Soc.— 1894,  No.  L  1 


2  MB.  C.  B.  MITFOBD  Off  fiLBPHAS  AFBICANUS.        [Jan.  16, 

to  him  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Mitford,  dated  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  26tb 
November,  1893  :— 

44 1  have  one  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  to  tell  you  about, 
which  has  not  been  seen  in  Freetown  for  the  last  60  or  70  years, 
but  as  it  only  commenced  yesterday  I  can  give  you  but  a  short 
account  of  it  now.  At  1.30  p.m.  yesterday  I  noticed  the  hills  at 
Wilberforce  assuming  a  very  dried-up  appearance,  which  gradu- 
ally extended  to  the  water's  edge,  and  on  calling  the  attention  of  a 
native  to  the  peculiar  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  '  bush '  he 
informed  me  that  Locusts  were  coming. 

"  What  he  said  proved  to  be  correct,  for  in  a  very  short  time  huge 
black  clouds  appeared  above  the  hills,  as  if  a  severe  storm  were 
brewing,  and  those  I  at  first  saw,  the  advance  guard,  in  the  bril- 
liant sunshine  gradually  gave  one  an  idea  that  the  whole  of  the  sides 
of  the  hills  were  on  fire ;  these  hills,  I  should  say,  are  three  miles 
off  in  a  bee-line. 

"  At  2.45  p.m.  these  supposed  clouds  reached  Freetown,  and 
proved  to  be  a  continuous  mass  of  locusts,  which  passed  without 
intermission  till  5.10.  p.m.,  and,  as  in  their  progress  they  were 
only  30  or  40  feet  above  the  ground,  a  sound  like  a  rushing  stream 
at  a  distance  could  be  distinctly  heard. 

"  During  their  course  the  sky  was  obscured.  Myriads  settled  on 
the  houses,  trees,  roads,  &c.,  but  made  no  apparent  difference  in 
the  size  of  the  swarms  passing  over.  The  whole  town  was  covered 
with  their  excrement. 

"  Last  night,  when  I  went  out  about  10  p.m.  to  see  what  was 
going  on,  I  found  plenty  of  locusts  in  the  garden,  but  on  a  near 
approach  to  the  plants  they  dropped  suddenly  on  to  the  ground. 

"  This  morning,  when  I  got  up  about  6  a.m.,  only  two  or  three 
were  to  be  seen.  At  9.45  a.m.  the  stream  began  again,  but  not  in 
such  dense  masses  as  were  seen  yesterday,  and  continued  up  to  1  p.m. 

"  A  more  marvellous  sight  I  have  never  seen,  nor  has,  so  far  as  I 
can  ascertain,  the  oldest  resident  in  Freetown,  although  I  hear  they 
appeared  here  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  as  I  said  before. 

"  As  you  walk  along  the  roads  they  rise  like  a  large  flock  of  birds, 
most  of  them  rising  and  joining  the  main  band,  but  others  coming 
down  and  taking  their  places." 

The  Secretary  stated  that  Mr.  C.  O.  Waterhouse,  of  the  British 
Museum,  in  whose  hands  he  had  placed  specimens  of  this  Locust 
transmitted  by  Mr.  Mitford  for  examination,  had  determined  them 
to  belong  to  Pachytylus  migratoroides  (Beiche  et  Fairmaire)  (Ferr. 
et  Gal.  Voy.  en  Abyss,  iii.  p.  430),  originally  described  from 
Abyssinia,  but  recently  ascertained  to  occur  also  in  West  Africa. 

A  second  extract  from  the  same  letter  referred  to  the  occurrence 
of  the  Elephant  (Elephas  afrkanus)  in  Sierra  Leone  :  — 

"  In  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  the  Elephant  in  Sierra  Leone, 
I  can  only  state,  in  continuation  of  what  I  told  you  before,  that  I 
have  been  informed,  on,  I  think,  very  reliable  information,  that 
within  a  certain  mountainous  portion  of  the  western  district 
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bounded  by  the  farms  or  villages  of  York,  John  Obey,  and  Tombo, 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  by  Pickett  Hill  in  an  easterly  direction  inland 
from  Kent,  Elephants  do  exist. 

"  Another  dead  one  was  found  not  long  ago  and  a  regular  scramble 
took  place  for  the  flesh.  The  skull  of  the  one  which  I  got  was  found 
12  hours'  walk  from  the  beach. 

"  A  fanner  named  Wise  often  complained  recently  to  the  late 
acting  manager  that  Elephants  did  a  good  deal  of  damage  to  his 
crops  and  made  deep  holes  in  the  ground  when  they  came  down  to 
drink. 

"  I  am  assured  that  if  there  is  one  Elephant  in  the  district  there 
are  at  least  a  hundred.  This  statement  I  accept  with  reservation, 
but  that  they  do  exist  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 

"  At  John  Obey,  a  place  about  halfway  between  York  and  Kent, 
the  spoor  of  Elephants  can  be  found  on  many  farms  not  quite  a 
mile  away  from  the  village.,, 

Mr.  R.  Lydekker,  F.Z.S.,  gave  an  account  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  observed  during  his  recent  visit  to  the  La  Plata 
Museum,  calling  special  attention  to  the  series  of  remains  of  Dino- 
saurian  Reptiles,  of  Cetaceans,  and  of  Ungulates  of  three  different 
suborders.  Mr.  Lydekker  also  made  remarks  on  some  of  the 
specimens  of  Edentates  and  of  the  gigantic  birds  of  the  genus 
BrorUorni*  contained  in  the  Museum. 


Mr.  Lydekker  also  exhibited  a  painting  of  the  head  of  a  Wild 
Goat  (Copra  cegagrus)  of  unusual  dimensions. 

Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir,  F.Z.S.,  sent  for  exhibition  a  specimen  of 
the  "Tsetse,"  Glossina  morsitans  (P.  Z.  S.  1850,  p.  261,  pi.  xix.), 
which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  from  the  Transvaal  by  Dr.  Percy 
Bendall,  F.Z.S.  

Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  F.Z.S.,- exhibited  and  made  remarks  on  a 
Pheasant  with  abnormal  plumage  assimilating  to  that  of  "  Pencilled 
Fowls."  

The  following  papers  were  read : — 

1.  On  some  Points  in  the  Structure  of  the  Young  of  Echidna 
aculeata.  By  W.  N.  Parkeb,  Ph.D.,  F.Z.S.,  Professor 
of  Biology  in  the  University  College  of  S.  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire,  Cardiff. 

[Beceived  November  7, 1893.] 
(Plates  I.-IH.) 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  held  in  Cardiff  in 
1891 1  exhibited  some  young  specimens  of  Echidna l,  and  made  a 

1  Brit  Assoc.  Beport,  1891,  p.  693. 
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few  remarks  on  the  structure  of  certain  parts  of  the  head.  The 
present  paper  refers  to  the  same  individuals,  and  treats  of  the 
external  characters  and  the  structure  of  the  fore  part  of  the  head 
only ;  at  a  future  time  I  hope  to  deal  with  other  regions. 

The  specimens  are  from  the  collection  of  my  father,  who  received 
them  from  Dr.  £.  P.  Ramsay,  Curator  of  the  Australian  Museum, 
Sydney.  I  do  not  know  of  any  description  of  the  external  cha- 
racters of  the  young  Echidna ;  and  as  such  young  specimens  are 
very  rarely  obtained,  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  figure  the 
two  stages  in  my  possession  (Plate  I.  figs.  1  &  2),  the  older  of  which 
is  rather  smaller  than  the  young  Ornithorhynchu*  figured  by  my 
father  in  his  '  Mammalian  Descent9  (p.  25). 

I.  External  Characters. 

Stage  I.  (Plate  I.  fig.  1). — The  dorsal  side  is  very  convex,  the 
head  being  bent  so  far  round  that  the  snout  points  directly  back- 
wards.   The  ventral  side  of  the  body  is  flattened,  and  the  trunk 
passes  insensibly  into  the  conical  tail,  the  apex  of  which  is  directed 
backwards.    The  length  of  the  animal  along  the  dorsal  curve  from 
the  end  of  the  snout  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  12*5  cm.,  and  the 
greatest  diameter  of  the  body  3  cm. ;  the  bead  measures  2*8  cm.  in 
length.    The  integument  has  a  pitted  appearance  in  the  dorsal  and 
lateral  regions  of  the  body,  and  though  no  hairs  have  yet  appeared 
at  the  surface,  the  places  in  which  the  strong  spines  later  break 
through  can  be  plainly  seen.    The  gape  is  narrow,  and  extends  less 
than  halfway  along  the  snout,  the  anterior  part  of  which  is  dis- 
tinctly horny,  the  horn  fading  off  posteriorly,  so  that  the  hinder  part 
of  the  snout  is  covered  with  a  soft  integument  like  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  head.    The  nostrils  are  ovoid  and  oblique,  and  a  projecting 
septum  extends  into  each  from  the  inner  side,  about  halfway 
across.    Between  the  nostrils  a  distinct  caruncle  or  "  egg-breaker, 
like  that  of  the  young  OrnitTiorhynchus1,  can  be  seen  at  this  stage. 
Narrow  slits  indicate  the  position  of  the  eyes,  the  upper  and 
lower  eyelids  being  confluent.    The  external  auditory  aperture  is 
also  slit-like,  and  extends  into  the  thick  layer  of  muscles  covering 
the  hinder  part  of  the  skull.    The  cloaca  is  shallow,  and  the  vent 
is  plugged  by  a  rounded  projection  from  its  walls. 

The  fore  limbs  are  larger  and  stronger  than  the  hind,  and  the 
digits  are  provided  with  well-developed  claws,  those  of  the  1st 
and  5th  being  smaller  than,  though  forming  a  regular  series  with, 
the  others.  The  hallux  is  short  and  small,  and  situated  more 
proximally  than  the  other  digits  of  the  pes :  it  has  a  well-marked 
claw.  The  hind  toe  is  very  large,  its  strong  claw  projecting  far 
beyond  those  of  the  remaining  three  digits,  which  are  of  considerably 
less  diameter  than  the  1st,  and  bear  small  claws. 

Stage  II.  (Plate  I.  fig.  2).— The  flexure  of  the  body  is  similar 
to  that  seen  in  Stage  I.,  except  that  the  end  of  the  tail  is  now  bent 
under  the  body,  so  that  its  conical  end  points  towards  the  snout. 

1  Cf.  W.  E.  Parker,  *  Mammalian  Deeoent'  (London,  1885),  pp.  45  k  49. 
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My  two  specimens  of  this  stage  measure  respectively  along  the  dorsal 
curve  from  the  end  of  the  snout  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  21*5  cm.  (see 
fig.  2)  and  25*5  cm.,  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  body  being  about 
6  cm.,  and  the  head  4  cm.  in  length.  The  rough  integument  is 
covered  with  papill®,  and  the  stiff  bristles  now  project  about  3  mm. ; 
the  position  of  the  stronger  and  sparser  spines  amongst  these  can 
be  seen  more  plainly  than  in  the  earlier  stage,  though  they  still 
hardly  project  above  the  surface.  The  snout  is  more  plainly 
marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the  head  than  in  Stage  I.,  and  is  relatively 
flatter :  it  is  entirely  covered  with  horn,  and  much  resembles  the 
M  beak  n  of  OmUIwrhynchtut  except  in  the  relative  extent  of  the  gape. 
The  nostrils  are  now  more  completely  valvular,  and  the  caruncle 
is  no  longer  recognizable.  The  eyelids  are  beginning  to  separate, 
the  conjunctival  chamber  communicating  with  the  exterior  by  a 
small  aperture.  The  cloaca  has  become  deeper,  folds  of  the  integu- 
ment radiating  out  from  the  vent. 

The  integument  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  body  is  much  folded ; 
and  in  the  larger  of  the  two  specimens,  which  is  probably  a  female, 
a  shallow  triangular  pouch,  the  apex  of  which  points  backwards, 
can  be  seen  between  and  rather  anteriorly  to  the  hind  limbs. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  represents  the  mammary  pouch 
as  described  by  Haacke l ;  and  as  it  is  so  distinct  at  this  stage,  it 
seems  improbable  that  it  would  altogether  disappear  in  the  adult 
between  the  periods  of  suckling.  I  do  not  propose  to  treat  of  its 
structure  or  of  its  relation  to  the  pouch  of  Marsupials  in  the  present 

The  pes  is  now  nearly  as  large  as  the  manus,  though  its  claws 
are  not  so  strongly  developed.  The  calcaneal  spur  can  be  seen  in 
both  specimens,  but  is  considerably  larger  in  the  smaller  of  the 
two,  which  is  probably  a  male. 

EL.  Integument  of  the  Head. 

The  resemblance  of  the  snout  to  that  of  Ornithorhynchus  has 
already  been  remarked  upon ;  and  this  is  more  particularly  the  case 
in  the  later  stage,  in  which  it  is  relatively  flatter  than  in  the 
younger  one.  As  in  Ornithorhynchus,  the  lips,  as  well  as  the  whole 
integument  of  the  snout,  are  immobile,  owing  to  the  development  of 
a  thick  horny  layer  from  the  epidermis  (Plates  II.  &  III.).  The  horn 
is  much  thicker  in  the  older  of  the  two  stages,  and  this  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  as  in  the  adult  the  skin  in  this  region  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  horny  at  all.  The  horny  layer  extends  over  the 
margins  of  the  gape,  and  then  thins  off  gradually  :  it  also  passes 
inwards  to  line  the  external  narial  passages  (Plate  II.  fig.  4  and 
Plate  IIL  fig.  13).  The  caruncle  (figs,  land  4)  is  formed  by  a  ridge 
of  the  epidermis  on  which  the  horn  is  especially  thick 3. 

1  W.  Haacke, "  On  the  Marsupial  Ovum,  the  Mammary  Pouch,  and  the  Male 
Milk-glands  of  Echidna  hystrix.  Proa  Boy.  Soc.  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  72  ;  and  Biol . 
Oentralblatt,  riii. 

2  Cf.  H.  KlaatAch,  Morph.  Jahrbuch,  Bd.  xvii.  p.  483. 

'  Cf.  Carl  Bote,  "Ueb.  die  Zahnleiste  und  die  Eischwiele  der  Sauroptiden," 
Anat,  An*,  vii.  Jahrgang,  1892,  p.  748. 
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An  examination  of  the  end  of  the  snout  with  a  hand-lens  shows 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  fine  dots  on  both  jaws  extending 
about  as  far  back  as  the  gape.  These  are  indicated  in  figs.  1  and  2. 
Sections  show  them  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  funnel-shaped 
apertures  in  the  horny  layer,  which  extend  inwards,  surrounded 
by  a  continuation  of  the  horn,  and  gradually  become  narrower 
(tigs.  4, 5, 12,  and  13).  Just  beneath  each  aperture  the  epidermis  is 
prolonged  inwards  to  form  an  elongated  oval  process  (fig.  12),  which, 
slightly  below  the  base  of  the  dermal  papillae,  narrows  somewhat 
to  form  a  tube  extending  for  some  distance  into  the  derma,  where 
it  becomes  convoluted ;  its  walls  are  composed  of  a  double  layer 
of  cells,  and  the  lumen  becomes  greatly  coiled  on  passing  into  the 
swollen  base  of  the  epidermal  process  and  then  communicates 
with  the  aperture  at  the  base  of  the  horny  ingrowth.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  these  glands  are  precisely  similar  in  structure  to 
ordinary  sweat-glands.  I  should  mention  that  the  lumen  is  not 
developed  in  the  young  stages. 

Poulton l  has  described  structures  in  Ornithorhynchus  which  are 
apparently  similar  to  these,  and  suggests  that  they  may  correspond 
to  modified  hairs  ;  this,  however,  seems  to  me  improbable.  I  have 
found  nothing  which  could  correspond  to  the  sensory  organs  of  the 
bill  of  Orniihorhynchus  described  by  Poulton. 

No  hairs,  nor  any  structures  resembling  hairs,  are  present  on  the 
horny  snout.  Behind  this,  hairs  are  developed  in  abundance  (figs. 
2  and  10),  and  in  the  older  stage  the  sebaceous  glands  can  be  seen 
arising  as  buds  from  the  hair-follicles.  No  sweat-glands  are 
present  on  the  hairy  part  of  the  head ;  the  rest  of  the  body  I 
have  not  yet  examined.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that 
Gegenbaur a  has  shown  that  the  mammary  glands  are  modified 
sweat-glands  in  these  animals. 

III.  The  Oral  Cavity. 

Even  in  the  younger  stage  the  mouth  has  already  acquired  its 
narrow  and  tubular  form  (see  figs.  5-7,  10,  and  14).  The  elongated 
tongue  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  horn  at  the  tip.  The  sub- 
lingual glands  are  numerous,  and  open  at  various  points  into  the 
floor  of  the  mouth.  The  naso-palatine  canals  communicate  with  the 
oral  cavity  anteriorly  (fig.  6,  np.c.) ;  and  from  this  point  backwards, 
some  distance  beyond  Jacobson's  organ,  a  number  of  simple  gland- 
tubes,  very  similar  to  those  already  described  in  the  snout,  are 
present  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth  (fig,  7).  Similar  glands  are  also 
present  in  this  region  in  the  young  Orniihorhynclius. 

The  epithelium  in  certain  regions  both  above  aad  below  gives 
rise  to  horny  teeth,  which  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  lower  jaw 
form  marked  ridges  (figs.  5, 7, 14,  16).  A  dermal  papilla  extends 
into  the  thickened  epithelial  ridge,  which  produces  a  thick  horny 
layer  on  its  outer  surface. 

1  "  On  the  tactile  terminal  Organs  and  other  Structures  in  the  Bill  of  Ornitho- 
rhmchus,"  Journ.  Physiol,  vol.  t.  p.  xy.  (Proc  Physiol.  Soc.  1884). 
^  •  Zur  Kenntaiss  der-Mamraarorp»n*»  der  Monotremen,'  Leipzig.  188ft. 
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The  question  as  to  the  presence  of  rudiments  of  true  teeth  in 
Echidna  is  of  especial  interest.  After  a  fruitless  search  through 
sections  of  the  older  stage,  I  hoped  to  be  more  successful  in  the 
younger  specimen,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  any  indication 
of  the  development  of  teeth  at  all,  and  am  confident  that  earlier 
stages  must  be  examined  before  any  signs  of  these  organs  can  be 
recognized.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  for  all  traces  of  them  to 
have  disappeared  so  early,  especially  when  we  consider  how  well 
they  are  developed  in  Ornithorhynchus l :  this  is  probably  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  extreme  and  early  specialization  of  the  mouth 
in  Echidna. 

The  fact  that  Eose2  has  succeeded  in  finding  traces  of  teeth  in  a 
small  embryo  of  Manis  7*6  cm.  long,  while  they  have  entirely 
disappeared  in  older  embyros  from  17-30  cm.  in  length,  further 
indicates  the  probable  formation  and  early  reduction  of  a  "  Zahn- 
leiste"  in  Echidna. 


IV.  The  Nose  and  Jacobson's  Organ. 

In  the  note  already  referred  to  I  drew  attention  to  the  marked 
development  of  Jacobson's  organ  in  Echidna,  and  to  the  fact  that  it 
possesses  a  "  turbinal "  supported  by  cartilage.  The  organ  had 
been  previously  recognized  in  Ornithorhynchus  by  Sir  W.  Turner  3 
and  my  father  \  and  sections  of  a  young  specimen  of  this  animal 
in  my  possession  showed  that  it  closely  resembles  that  of  Echidna. 
Since  the  publication  of  my  note,  however,  Dr.  Symington 5  has 
given  such  an  excellent  account  of  the  nose  of  Ornithorhynchus, 
comparing  it  with  that  of  other  Mammals  and  also  giving  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  that  it  will  be  only  necessary  for  me  to 
refer  to  this  animal  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  Echidna. 

In  each  stage  I  bisected  the  head  to  one  side  of  the  septum 
nasi.  The  half  in  which  the  latter  was  intact  was  then  decalcified 
and  cut  into  serial  sections,  the  other  half  being  used  for  purposes 
of  dissection. 

Fig.  3  (Plate  I.)  represents  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  head  at 
the  older  of  the  two  stages,  and  shows  the  form  and  relations  of  the 
nasal  cavity,  which  is  2*5  cm.  in  length.  A  comparison  with  a  figure 
of  the  adult  given  by  Zuckerkandl  °  shows  that  the  nasal  cavity  is 
now  comparatively  short  and  broad  (compare  also  transverse  sections 
of  both  stages,  figs.  5-11,  14,  and  15,  Plates  II.  &  III.). 

The  cartilaginous  nasal  capsule  is  more  complicated  than  in 

1  Cf.  E.  B.  Poulton,  Quart.  Journ.  Micros.  Science,  vol.  xxix.  1888 ;  and  Old- 
field  Thomas,  Proc  Boy.  Soc.  vol.  xlvL 
3  C.  Boae,  Anat.  Anx.  ril  Jabrgang,  1892,  p.  618. 

*  "  The  dumb-bell  ehaped  bone  in  the  palate  of  the  Ornithorhynchus  com- 
pared with  the  pre-nasal  bone  in  the  Pig,"  Journ.  Anat  and  Physiol,  vol.  xxv. 

*  *  Mammalian  Descent/  London,  1885,  pp.  52  and  54. 

•  "  On  the  Nose,  the  Organ  of  Jacobson,  and  the  Dumb-bell-shaped  Bone  in 
the  Ornithorhynchus,"  Proc.  ZooL  Soc.  1891,  p.  575. 

•  E.  Zuckerkandl,  '  Das  periphere  Geruchsorgan  der  Saugetbiere,'  Stuttgart, 
1887,  pi.  i-  fig.  3. 
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OrnUhorhynchus.  The  thick  and  solid  septum  nasi,  which  is  rounded 
off  below,  gives  rise  to  two  lateral  ali-nasal  wings  (aZn.)  above, 
and  these  extend  anteriorly  beyond  the  septum  and  support  the 
external  nostrils  on  the  anterior,  inner,  and  upper  sides.  Bather 
further  back,  each  wing  gives  rise  to  a  curved  rod  (fig.  5,  aln.tb.) 
(the  "  ali-nasal  turbinal  *  of  W.  K.  Parker l),  which  passes  into 
the  valvular  process  already  noticed  as  extending  into  the  nostril 
from  the  inner  side,  and  a  turbinal-like  ridge  is  thus  formed  from 
the  roof  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  nasal  cavity — this  ends 
anteriorly  to  the  "  maxUlo-turbinal/'  In  Stage  II-  the  ridge 
supports  a  very  complete  valve,  which  can  probably  close  the 
aperture  of  the  nostril  completely  (fig.  13).  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  there  are  no  transverse  connective-tissue  septa  in  the  front 
part  of  the  nose  as  in  Ornithorhynchus. 

Posteriorly  to  the  nostril,  the  two  wings  gradually  extend  further 
downwards,  so  as  to  form  an  outer  projecting  wall  to  the  nasal 
chambers,  and  a  short  distance  behind  the  naso-palatine  ducts  they 
are  continuous  ventrally  with  the  partial  cartilaginous  floor,  which 
supports  about  the  outer  half  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  nasal 
cavities  (figs.  7-11,  and  14,  Plates  II.  &  HI.). 

The  lower  side  of  the  snout,  below  the  nostrils,  is  supported  by 
a  large  transverse  rostral  cartilage  (figs.  4-6  and  13,  r*.),  continuous 
dorsally  with  the  two  ali-nasal  wings  in  front  of  the  nostril  and 
also  with  the  septum  nasi.  This  cartilage  becomes  constricted  off 
from  the  septum  slightly  in  front  of  the  naso-palatine  canals,  and 
then  forms  an  independent  plate  on  either  side,  the  swollen 
internal  margins  of  which  abut  against  the  base  of  the  septum 
(fig.  5).  This  thickened  edge  is  separated  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
plate  as  a  club-shaped  mass  in  the  region  of  the  naso-palatine  duct, 
which  passes  between  the  two  portions.  The  inner  club-shaped 
portion  then  becomes  hollowed  out  on  the  external  side,  where 
Jacobson's  duct  enters  its  cavity  as  an  offshoot  from  the  naso- 
palatine canal,  and  the  cartilage  then  forms  a  complete  independent 
tube,  enclosing  Jacobson's  organ  (figs.  6-8,  14  and  16).  The 
lateral  part  of  the  cartilaginous  nasal  floor  sends  up  a  process  on 
the  dorsal  side  (fig.  6),  which  soon  meets  with  the  roofing  cartilage 
(figs.  7-9  and  14) ;  a  small  plate  becoming  separated  off  from  its 
inner  edge  (fig.  7),  which  then  meets  with  its  fellow  to  form  a 
median  plate  lying  beneath  the  two  Jacobson's  organs  (figs.  14 
and  16),  and  gradually  fades  off  into  a  median  and  two  lateral 
backwardly  directed  processes  which  end  beneath  the  posterior 
part  of  Jacobson's  organ.  In  the  young  Ornithorhynchus  the  nasal 
capsule  is  simpler  and  forms  a  more  complete  box  (fig.  17). 

Even  in  the  older  stage,  none  of  the  turbinals  have  begun  to 
ossify.  The  ethmoid  turbinals  ("  Eiechwiilste ")  are  more 
numerous  and  complicated  than  in  Orniihorhynchus,  in  which 
Zuckerkandl  describes  three  only,  and  he  therefore  considers 
Ornithorhynchus  to  be  "  anosmatic,"  its  ethmoid  being  reduced  in 

1  Cf.  "On  the  Structure  and  Development  of  the  Skull  in  the  Pig,"  PhiL  Trans. 
1874. 
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adaptation  to  its  aquatic  habits.  Symington,  however,  thought  he 
could  recognize  five,  the  number  characteristic  of  most  osmatic 
mammals,  and  therefore  describes  Ornithorhynchus  as  "micros- 
maticn  Echidna,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  to  use  Turner's  nomen- 
clature, "  macrosmatic  " ;  and  Zuckerkandl  describes  eight  ethmoid 
turbinate  in  the  middle  line  in  this  animal.  In  my  younger  stage 
I  could  only  recognize  six,  and  in  the  older  seven,  which  are  easily 
seen,  and  probably  a  smaller  eighth  behind  these  (fig.  3).  The 
sphenoidal  Binus  is  represented  by  a  shallow  groove. 

In  Stage  I.  the  six  ethmoid  turbinate  appear  in  my  dissection  as 
simple  lobes,  all  being  at  about  the  same  level  and  not  reaching 
the  septum  nasi.  Sections,  however,  show  that  some,  at  any  rate, 
are  becoming  subdivided  (fig.  II).  In  Stage  II.  this  subdivision 
into  secondary  lobes  has  gone  still  further,  the  second  to  the  sixth 
exhibiting  distinct  folds  (fig.  3);  and  in  transverse  sections  a 
considerable  complication  is  seen.  In  the  adult  this  branching  is 
carried  further  still,  so  that  in  the  dry  skull  about  the  posterior 
half  of  the  nasal  chamber  is  filled  with  a  complicated  mass  of 
spongy  bones  (compare  pi.  i.  fig.  3  of  ZuckerkandTs  memoir) : 
from  the  fifth  backwards  these  do  not  extend  so  far  towards  the 
median  line  as  the  others,  on  account  of  the  folds  on  the  septum 
nasi  in  this  region,  between  which  the  turbinate  extend.     The 

S roper  olfactory  region  of  the  nasal  chamber  is  thus  very  largely 
eveloped,  and  the  cribriform  plate  is  especially  large,  and  per- 
forated, as  in  all  mammals  but  Ornithorhynchus.  The  first  ethmoid 
turbinal  (so-called  "  naso-turbinal ")  is  a  simple  plate  extending 
forwards  some  distance  beneath  the  nasal  bone  (figs.  3  &  15,  e.ib.1), 
with  which  it  becomes  united  in  the  adult.  The  7th  (and  ?  8th)  are 
also  quite  simple  in  Stage  II.  A  sensory  and  ciliated  epithelium 
covers  all  these  except  the  "  naso-turbinal." 

In  Stage  I.  a  simple  "  maxiilo-turbinal "  ("  Nasenmuschel ")  ex- 
tends from  near  the  anterior  end  of  the  nasal  cavity  backwards  as  far 
as  the  fourth  ethmoturbinal  (fig.  3,  m.tb.),  narrowing  off  gradually 
posteriorly  as  well  as  anteriorly.  Sections  of  Stage  I.  show  that 
it  has  the  form  of  a  ridge,  which  is  beginning  to  become  branched 
(figs.  10  and  11),  the  branching  being  carried  much  further  in 
Stage  II.  (fig.  15),  a  fold  being  visible  even  with  the  naked  eye 
along  its  middle  part  (fig.  3).  The  folding  is  much  more  compli- 
cated in  the  adult,  and  from  a  comparison  with  the  skeletal  parts 
of  an  adult  E.  spinosus  the  maxillary  turbinal  apparently  belongs 
to  the  folded  ("  gefalteten "),  and  not  to  the  doubly-coiled 
(u  doppelgewundenen  ")  variety,  as  stated  by  Zuckerkandl ;  while 
in  Ornithorhynchus,  according  to  Symington,  it "  constitutes  a  well- 
marked  example  of  the  branching  variety  (verastigte  Mittcne!)," 
though  Zuckerkandl  describes  it  as  a  "  gefaltete  Na8enmuschel.,, 
The  epithelium  covering  this  turbinal  is,  as  usual,  non-sensory, 
resembling  that  lining  the  general  nasal  cavity,  and  bearing  cilia. 

A  communication  between  the  two  nasal  cavities  has  been 
described  by  Home  in  Ornithorhynchus.  Zuckerkandl  was  unable 
to  observe  this ;  but  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  both  M onotremes 
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agree  in  this  respect,  and  that  the  left  and  right  nasal  chambers 
communicate  by  a  slit-like  passage  beneath  the  septum  just  behind 
Jacobson's  organ. 

On  either  side  of  the  septum  nasi,  a  rounded  ridge  can  be  seen 
projecting  into  the  nasal  cavity  ventrally  (figs.  5-11  and  14—16), 
beginning  close  to  its  anterior  end  and  passing  right  back  into 
the  ethmoidal  region,  where  it  is  eventually  continuous  with  the 
partition  separating  the  nasal  chamber  from  the  posterior  nares. 
Within  the  anterior  part  of  this  ridge  Jacobson's  organ  is  con- 
tained («/a.),  while  posteriorly  it  encloses  a  racemose  gland.  This, 
which  we  may  call  the  "  septal  gland "  (*p.gl.\  opens  by  a 
large  duct  into  the  posterior  end  of  Jacobson's  organ  and  by  a 
number  of  others  into  the  nasal  cavity  along  the  anterior  part  of 
the  ridge,  one  extending  even  in  front  of  Jacobson's  organ  (fig.  5). 
The  anterior  part  of  the  ridge  was  noticed  by  Zuckerkandl,  but  he 
says  no  more  about  it.  In  fig.  3  the  part  behind  Jacobson's  organ 
is  removed,  so  as  to  show  the  turbinals. 

As  already  mentioned,  Jacobson's  cartilage  forms  a  large  and 
independent  tube,  into  the  anterior  end  of  which  an  offshoot  from 
the  naso-palatine  duct  (fig.  6,  Ja.d.)  passes  to  open  into  the  cavity 
of  the  organ  \  which  does  not  extend  anteriorly  to  this  point,  as  it 
does  in  Ornithorhynchus.  In  other  words,  Stenson's  duct  is  situated 
further  from  the  end  of  the  snout  in  the  latter  animal,  so  that 
Jacobson's  organ  does  not  extend  so  much  beyond  it  posteriorly  as 
in  Echidna,  From  the  outer  side  of  the  tube  an  ingrowth  occurs 
so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  shelf  or  turbinal  cartilage  along  the  greater 
part  of  its  length  (figs.  7,  14,  and  16).  This  disappears  posteriorly, 
and  the  tube  itself  ends  about  opposite  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  maxillary  turbinal  (figs.  8  and  9),  in  which  region  sections 
show  a  solid  piece  of  cartilage,  representing  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
tube,  as  well  as  the  mass  of  nerves  and  duct  of  the  septal  gland 
which  plug  the  end  of  the  tube. 

Passing  now  to  the  organ  itself,  it  will  be  seen,  by  a  glance  at 
figs.  7,  14,  and  16,  that  the  lumen  is  narrow  and  horseshoe- 
shaped,  owing  to  the  projecting  shelf  on  the  outer  wall.  In 
Ornithorhynchus  this  "  Jacobson's  turbinal "  is  distinctly  coiled 
towards  the  ventral  side,  and  the  cartilage  follows  the  curve 
(fig.  17),  so  that  if  straightened  out  it  would  more  than  reach  to 
the  opposite  wall  of  the  organ.  In  Echidna  the  shelf  extends 
almost  straight  across  the  organ,  leaving  a  narrow  lumen  between 
it  and  the  wall,  and  the  supporting  cartilage  only  passes  about 
halfway  along  the  shelf.  In  this  respect  the  Jacobson's  organ 
of  Echidna  may  be  said  to  be  less  highly  developed  than  that  of 
OrnitJwrhynchus :  moreover  in  the  young  of  the  latter  it  is 
relatively  slightly  larger  than  in  the  adult  and  than  in  the  young 
Echidna. 

A  sensory  epithelium  lines  the  concave  margin  of  the  lumen,  and 

1  For  details  as  regards  Jacobson's  organ  in  other  mammals  compare 
Herzfeld,  P.,  "  Ueb.  das  Jacobson's  Organ  ops  Menschen  u.  der  Sangethiere" 
Zool.  Jahrb.,  Abth.  f.  Anat.  u.  Ontog.,  Bd.  iii. 
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this  is  much  thicker  than  the  non-sensory  epithelium  covering  the 
shelf,  which  is  columnar  and  stratified,  and  hears  especially  strong, 
cilia  (fig.  16).  I  was  unahle  to  recognize  any  cilia  on  the  sensory 
epithelium.  The  function  of  "  Jacobson's  turbinal "  must  there- 
fore be  a  purely  mechanical,  and  not  a  sensory  one.  The  sub- 
epithelial tissue  on  the  dorsal  and  internal  side  of  the  organ 
encloses  large  bundles  of  olfactory  nerves,  which  send  branches  to 
the  other  parts.  A  number  of  small  gland-tubes  are  present  in 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  turbinal,  and  these  open  at  intervals 
into  the  lumen  of  the  organ. 

On  the  dorsal  and  lateral  side  of  Jacobson's  cartilage  a  thick 
mass  of  tissue  is  present  between  it  and  the  epithelium  covering 
the  ridge  which  projects  into  the  nasal  cavity  and  in  which  the 
whole  organ  is  enclosed.  This  tissue  contains  a  number  of  simple 
glands,  which  also  extend  posteriorly  to  Jacobson's  organ,  exter- 
nally to  the  more  complicated  "  septal  gland,"  and  open  at  intervals 
into  the  nasal  cavity  (figs.  6-11  and  14-16) ;  the  septal  gland 
with  its  ducts  is  therefore  of  great  extent,  passing  along  almost 
the  entire  length  of  the  nasal  chamber. 

The  epithelium  covering  the  whole  ridge  is  columnar  and 
ciliated  like  that  lining  the  general  nasal  cavity,  and  passes  into 
stratified  pavement-epithelium  behind  the  naso-palatine  duct,  the 
latter  form  extending  back  still  further  on  the  nasal  floor. 

Gland-tubes  similar  to  those  just  described  are  also  present  in 
great  abundance  beneath  the  epithelium  of  the  posterior  part  of 
the  maxillo-turbinal  (=Steno's  gland?)  (figs.  11  and  15),  and  also 
to  a  less  extent  beneath  that  of  the  ethmo-turbinals  and  other 
parts  of  the  nasal  cavity. 


I  do  not  propose  to  describe  the  structure  of  the  eye  here,  and 
will  only  mention  that  in  the  young  Echidna  it  lies  some  distance 
from  the  surface,  and  a  groove,  lined  by  a  thick  cuticle,  extends 
inwards  towards  it  from  the  integument. 

In  Stage  I.  the  two  layers  of  epithelium  bounding  this  groove 
join  at  its  base  so  as  to  form  a  solid  band  connecting  the  con- 
junctiva with  the  epidermis. 

In  Stage  II.  the  eyelids  are  beginning  to  separate,  a  narrow 
slit  being  present  in  their  middle  part.  There  is  a  very  large 
Harderian  and  a  smaller  lacrymal  gland,  and  folds  of  the  epithelium 
of  the  eyelids  apparently  represent  the  developing  Meibomian 
glands.  The  naso-lacrymal  duct  (n.d.)  opens  into  the  outer  side 
of  the  nasal  chamber  rather  further  back  than  Stenson's  duct,  in 
a  bay  between  the  "  ali-nasal  turbinal "  and  the  floor  of  the  chamber. 
From  this  point  it  extends  directly  backwards,  just  outside  the 
nasal  capsule,  to  the  conjunctival  chamber. 


Neglecting  their  more  obvious  resemblances  and  differences, 
and  confining  ourselves  to  the  observations  recorded  above,  it  will 
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be  seen  that  the  young  Echidna  resembles  Omithwhynchus  in 
.possessing: — 

1.  A  thick  horny  layer  covering  the  snout,  as  well  as  horny 
teeth  and  a  horny  caruncle  for  breaking  open  the  egg-shell. 

2.  Glands  resembling  ordinary  sweat-glands  opening  on  the 
snout  as  well  as  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  palate. 

3.  A  highly  developed  Jacobson's  organ,  resembling  that  of 
Lizards  and  Snakes,  enclosed  in  an  independent  tubular  cartilage, 
and  possessing  a  large  "  turbinal "  supported  by  a  cartilaginous 
shelf  continuous  with  the  investing  tube. 

4.  A  complicated  "  maxillo-turbinal." 

5.  A  communication  between  the  two  nasal  cavities,  as  in 
certain  birds. 

6.  Numerous  glands  in  connection  with  the  nasal  chamber  and 
Jacobson's  organ,  including  a  specially  large  "  septal  gland  "  and  a 
"Steno's  gland."  Most  of  these  characteristics  are  peculiar  to 
Monotremes  amongst  Mammals. 

On  the  other  band,  Echidna  differs  from  Ornithorhynchus  in : — 

1.  The  absence  of  any  rudiments  of  true  teeth  in  the  young  of 
12  cm.  in  length  and  onwards,  and  the  early  extreme  specialization 
of  the  entire  mouth-cavity. 

2.  The  possession  of  a  mammary  pouch  in  the  young  female. 

3.  The  less  solid  character  of  the  nasal  capsule,  the  much  higher 
development  of  the  ethmoid  turbinals,  and  the  absence  of  transverse 
connective-tissue  septa  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  nasal  cavity. 

4.  The  slightly  smaller  relative  size  of  Jacobson's  organ  and  of 
its  turbinal,  the  organ  also  not  extending  anteriorly  to  the  naso- 
palatine canal. 

Since  his  communication  already  referred  to,  Dr.  Symington ' 
has  shown  that  the  Jacobson's  organ  of  Marsupials  conforms  to  the 
general  type  met  with  in  the  Eutheria,  and  thus  differs  markedly 
from  that  of  the  Prototberia.  The  former  may  very  probably 
have  arisen  from  the  latter,  but  it  has  undergone  various  degrees 
of  degeneration :  a  very  slight  step  in  this  direction  has  possibly 
occurred  in  Echidna.  Symington  is  probably  correct  in  his 
opinion  that  Jacobson's  organ  reaches  its  highest  development  in 
the  Monotremes — higher  even  than  in  Lizards  and  Snakes,  in  which 
it  presents  many  points  in  common  with  that  of  the  Prototheria. 

It  certainly  seems  probable  that  "  Ornithorhynchus  is  far  the 
most  primitive  type  " 2  of  the  two  Monotremes :  the  young  Echidna 
resembles  Ornithorhynchus  much  more  than  does  the  adult,  and  is 
very  highly  specialized  as  regards  many  characters  besides  those 

1  "  On  the  Organ  of  Jaoobson  in  the  Kangaroo  and  Book  Wallaby  (Macropus 
giganteu*  and  Petrogale  penicillata),"  Journ.  of  Anat  and  Physiol,  vol.  xxvi., 
n.  8.  vol.  vi  1892. 

Quite  recently  Rose  has  described  the  Jacobson's  organ  in  embryos  of  the 
Wombat  and  Opossum,  and  has  shown  that  in  the  former  its  duct  is  situated 
on  the  floor  of  the  organ  as  in  Ornithorhynchus,  and  not  at  its  anterior  end ; 
and  also  that  a  large  mucous  gland  is  connected  with  its  posterior  end  (Anat. 
Am.  viii  Jahrgang,  15  Sept.  1893,  p.  766). 

a  W.  K.  Parker,  he.  cit.  p.  36. 
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referred  to  here.  But  though  (htiiihorhynchus  has  probably 
remained  closer  to  the  Prototherian  stock  than  Echidna,  the 
presence  of  a  horny  bill  in  both  forms  as  well  as  the  characters  to 
which  attention  has  recently  been  drawn  by  Westling l  and  Howes a 
seem  to  indicate  the  close  genetic  relation  of  the  two  genera,  in 
spite  of  their  special  adaptire  characters. 

Note  (Jan.  8th,  1894). — Since  this  paper  was  sent  in  for  publi- 
cation, I  haye  received  from  Prof.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Martin  a  copy 
of  their  recent  paper,  "  Observations  upon  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Muzzle  of  Ornithorhyitchus  "  (Macleay  Memorial  Volume,  part  6), 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  "  the  epidermis  of  the  muzzle  of  Pla- 
typus is  no  more  *  horny '  than  that  of  a  dog's  nose,  from  the 
texture  of  which  indeed  it  does  not  greatly  differ.*  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  in  my  specimens  of  the  young  of  both 
genera  the  horny  layer  of  the  epidermis  covering  the  muzzle  is 
so  thick  as  to  justify  one  in  speaking  of  a  "  horny  "  snout,  even 
though  this  is  of  course  more  flexible  than  the  beak  of  a  Turtle  or 
Bird :  and  in  these  specimens  there  can  have  been  no  possibility 
of  a  partial  desiccation. 

I  should  also  mention  that  "  the  peculiar  rod-like  tactile  organs 
in  the  integument  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  muzzle  of 
Ornithorhynchus"  previously  described  by  Poulton,  have  been 
treated  of  by  the  same  authors  in  part  7  of  the  *  Macleay  Memorial 
Volume,'  in  which  it  is  stated  that  no  such  organs  are  present  on 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  snout  and  palate  of  Echidna:  this 
agrees  with  my  own  observations. 

EXPLANATION  OP  THE  PLATES. 

Plate  I. 
Pig.  1.  Ventral  view  of  m  young  Echidna  aculeate,  12  5  cm.  in  length  along  the 
dorsal  curre  (Stage  I.). 

2.  Ventral  view  of  an  older  (male)  specimen,  21*5  cm.  in  length  (Stage  II.). 

3.  The  moat  in  longitudinal  section  ^Stage  II.),  the  cut  haying  been  made 

to  the  left  side  of  the  septum  nam,  so  as  to  show  the  left  nasal  chamber. 
The  greater  part  of  the  glandular  ridge  on  the  septum  has  been  re- 
moved,  the  anterior  part,  enclosing  Jaoooson's  organ,  being  left  t*  situ. 

Plate  H. 
Fin.  4-11  represent  transverse  sections  through  the  snout  of  Stage  I. 
Fig.  i.  Through  the  external  nostril  and  caruncle. 

6.  Through  the  "  ali-nasal  turbinal,"  just  in  front  of  Jacohson's  organ. 

6.  Through  the  nasopalatine  and  Jacobeon's  ducts. 

7.  Through  about  the  middle  of  Jacobeon's  organ. 

8.  Through  the  posterior  end  of  Jacobeon's  organ. 

9.  Bather  farther  back  than  fig.  8,  showing  the  end  of  Jacobeon's  cartilage. 

10.  Through  the  septal  gland  and  maxillo-turbinal. 

11.  Through  the  septal  gland,  maxillo-turbinal,  and  ethmo-turbinaL 

12.  8ection  through  the  integument  and  a  sweat-gland  of  the  lower  jaw 

(StogelL). 

1  Bibang  till  K.  Svenska  Vet-Akad.  HandL  (Stockholm),  Bd.  xr.  1890. 
'"On  the  Mammalian  Pelvis,  with  special  reference  to  the  joung  of 
Orntikorkynchts  amatixus"  Journ.  Anal  and  Physiol,  vol.  xxvii.  " 
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Pigs.  13-15  rep 
"ig.  13.  Throu 


Platjs  III. 

t  transverse  sections  through  the  snout  of  Stage  II. 
Fig.l3.  Through  the  external  nostrils. 

14.  Through  about  the  middle  of  Jacobson's  organ. 
16.  Through  the  septal  gland,  maxillo-turbinal,  and  1st  ethmo-turbinal 
("naso-turbinal"). 

16.  Jacobson's  organ  from  the  section  represented  in  fig.  14,  more  highly 
magnified. 

17.  Transverse  section  of  the  snout  of  a  young  Ornithorkynehus  slightly 
larger  than  Stage  II.  of  Echidna.  The  section  passes  through 
Jacobson's  organ  behind  the  naso-palatine  duct,  and  is  drawn  for 
comparison  with  fig.  14. 


List  of  Abbreviations 


ttfn.  AU*uuaal  curtilage, 
altUh*  All -nasal il  turbinate 
ft  Caruncle* 
«,»,   Extern*!  nostril, 
eib.  Ethmotarbinals. 
K  Horny  layer  of  snout. 
hr,  Hair-i. 
h.t.  Horny  teeth. 
Jo.  Jacobson's  organ. 
Ja.c.  Cartilage      of      Jacobson's 

organ. 
Ja.d\  Duct  of  Jacobson's  organ. 
Ja.gl.  Gland-tubes  of    Jacobson's 

organ. 
Jo.fi.  Nerves  of  Jacobson's  organ. 
JaUb.  "Turbinel"   of   Jacobson's 
organ. 
m.  Moutn-cavity. 
mn.  Lower  jaw. 


w.c. 


*p.gL 

*p*yLd, 

i 

TO, 


Mairillo-tnrbinaL 
>HSal  cavity, 
Naso-lacrymal  duct. 
Small  glands  of  the  nose. 
Naso-palatine  canal 
Palatine  (sweat  t  glands. 
Ridge  on  septum  nasi. 
Cttrulaginoca    rostrum    or 

floor  of  nasal  chamber. 
Septum  nasi. 
Septal  gland. 
I)  acta  of  septal  gland. 
Duct  of  septal  gland  which 

enters  Jacobson's  organ. 
Steno's  gland. 
Sweat-glands. 
Tongue, 
Tomer. 


2.  On  a  Collection  of  Butterflies  made  in  Manica,  Tropical 
South-east  Africa,  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Selous,  in  the  year 
1892.  By  Roland  Trimen,  F.R.S.,  &c,  Curator  of  the 
South-African  Museum,  Cape  Town  \ 

[Received  November  13, 1893.] 

(Plates  IV.-VL) 

In  communicating  to  the  Zoological  Society  this  account  of  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  first  collection  of  Butterflies  made  in  the 
Manica  Country,  I  am  fortunate  in  being  able  to  preface  it  by  the 
following  interesting  sketch  of  that  hitherto  very  little-known 

1  Mr.  A.  G-.  Butler,  who,  in  Mr.  Trimen's  absence,  has  kindly  corrected  the 
proofs  of  this  paper,  sends  the  subjoined  remarks : — 

"  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Trimen 
has  unwittingly  redesoribed  some  of  the  species  recorded  in  my  paper  on 
Mr.  Johnston's  collections  from  Nyasaland  (P.  Z.  S.  1893,  p.  643)  not  yet  pub- 
lished. For  example,  the  Charaxes  (p.  45)  which  he  calls  C.  seloud  is  palpably 
only  a  slight  variety  of  my  C.  wkytei  (op.  cit.  p.  649) ;  hyaena  exclumCv.  47) 
is  evidently  the  male  of  my  Castalius  hypoleucus  (op.  cit.  p.  660)  [N.B.  Trimen 
does  not  adopt  the  modern  genera  proposed  for  the  Lyconina] ;  Cyolopidts 
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tract  from  the  pen  of  my  friend  Mr.  Selous.     It  will  probably  be 

new  to  many  who  are  well  acquainted  with  his  name  as  an  explorer, 

a  hunter,  and  a  pioneer,  to  learn  that  Mr.  Selous  has  not  by  any 

means  restricted  himself  to  large  game,  but  has  for  many  years 

kept  an  eye  upon  such  "  small  deer  "  as  the  entomologist  loves. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  recording  many 

specimens  of  his  collecting,  but  the  highlands  of  the  South-African 

Interior  generally  are  poor  in  Lepidoptera ;    and  it  was  not  until 

the  beginning  of  last  year  that  Mr.  Selous  found  himself  at  the 

best  season  in  an  exceptionally  rich  field,  and  with  characteristic 

energy  set  to  work  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity.     To 

construct  in  the  brief  space  of  three  months  from  60  to  70  miles 

of  waggon-road  in  Tropical  Africa,  with  raw  Mashuna  labour  and 

very  scant  European  superintendence,  and  in  the  height  of  summer, 

is  a  task  well  calculated  to  tax  to  their  utmost  the  powers  of  any 

man,  however  inured  to  such  exertions ;    and  it  is  amazing  how 

Mr.  Selous  found  both  time  and  strength  enough  to  form  such  a 

fine  entomological  collection  and  to  note  locality  and  date  for 

every  specimen. 

Mr.  Selous  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  I  reached  Umtali  from  Salisbury  at  the  end  of  January,  1892, 
at  the  height  of  the  rainy  season,  having  been  sent  down  by  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  to  construct  a  road  from  Umtali  to 
Chimoia's  Kraal.  This  work  occupied  me  for  three  months — the 
three  best  months  of  the  year,  as  it  happened,  for  collecting 
insects — and  during  that  period  I  devoted  every  spare  hour  of 
every  single  day  to  the  diligent  collecting  of  Butterflies  and 
Beetles1. 

"I  commenced  to  collect  immediately  upon  leaving  Umtali 
township.  Umtali  lies  at  a  height  of  about  3800  feet  above  the 
sea-level  in  an  open  grassy  valley  surrounded  by  hills.  The  river 
Umtali  flows  just  below  the  township.  Beyond  this  river  the  road 
lies  through  an  open  grassy  country  to  the  foot  of  Christmas  Pass, 
and  then  at  once  commences  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  Pass 
through  shady  cuttings  bordering  swift-running  little  streams 
shaded  by  trees  and  ferns.  The  hill-sides  are  all  covered  with 
open  forest.    Although  all  the  conditions  seemed  so  favourable  for 

mineni  (p.  72)  is  in  my  opinion  the  Ceratrkhia  stettata  of  Mabille ;  and  Potw- 
pkila  zimbazo  (p.  74)  is  Pamphila  ranoha  of  Westwood  (which  is  a  specie*  of 
Omnodet).  In  Plate  IV.  my  Periplysia  johnstoni  is  figured  as  Physcaneura  pione 
of  Godman  (this  identification  is,  I  think,  correct ;  the  genus  Physcctneura  being 
new  to  me),  but  Mr.  Godman's  figure  is  somewhat  heavily  coloured,  and  thus 
I  failed  to  remember  it.  Mr.  Trimen  and  I  have  both  figured  the  male, 
Godman  the  female.  Mr.  Trimen,  on  the  same  Plate,  figures  Precis  simia, 
Wallengr.,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  insect  described  by  me  some  years 
asp  as  Junonia  micromera  (Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist  ser.  4,  xviii.  p.  482),  but 
this  name  is  not  quoted  as  a  synonym,  either  in  this  paper  or  in  Mr.  Trimen's 
work  on  Sc  uth  African  Butterflies. — Ed. 

1  My  cc 'league,  Mr.   Louis  Plringuey,  has   mounted   and   arranged   the 
Coleoptera  collected  by  Mr.  Selous.    He  finds  166  species,  represented  by  510 
nples,  and  provisionally  recognises  15  species  as  probably  new  to  science. 
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Butterflies,  I  did  not  take  any  great  number  on  the  Umtali  side  of 
Christmas  Pass,  partly  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact  that  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  I  was  working  there  the  weather  was 
very  rainy ;  but  as  soon  as  I  had  crossed  the  Pass  and  got  to  the 
coast  side  of  the  range  of  hills  to  the  south  of  Umtali,  I  at  once 
found  myself  in  an  excellent  collecting  ground.  As  I  had  to  make 
a  long  cutting  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  and  blast  away  a  lot 
of  hard  rock,  I  was  luckily  enabled  to  remain  in  this  happy  hunting- 
ground  for  nearly  a  month.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  that  I  did  not 
catch  something  new  to  me.  Just  below  Christmas  Pass  was  an 
isolated  granite  hill,  very  thickly  wooded  on  its  lower  sides,  and  in 
the  hollow  between  this  hill  and  the  main  range  was  a  deep  shady 
ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  ran  a  small  stream.  At  the  top  of 
the  ravine  the  country  was  covered  with  bush  interspersed  with 
large  granite  boulders,  and  beyond  this  again  open  prairie-land 
running  up  the  hill-sides,  on  which  flowers  of  many  varieties  were 
very  plentiful.  Thus  in  a  small  extent  of  ground  I  found  a  great 
diversity  of  conditions  and  many  different  species  of  Butterflies. 
The  elevation  of  this  portion  of  the  country  is  about  3000  feet. 

"  After  leaving  Christmas  Pass  the  road  leads  through  open 
prairie-land  for  four  or  five  miles  to  the  head  of  the  Mineni  Valley. 
This  open  grass  country  is  intersected  by  the  Sikuva  Biver  and 
several  of  its  tributaries.  I  did  not  take  many  Butterflies  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

44  The  Mineni  Valley  runs  between  two  high  ranges  of  hills,  and 
is  for  the  most  part  well  wooded  with  open  forest,  intermixed  with 
large  open  glades  entirely  free  from  forest  or  bush.  Several  large 
tributaries  flow  into  the  Mineni  from  the  surrounding  ranges  of 
mountains,  and  innumerable  smaller  streams.  The  banks  of  these 
streams,  overhung  as  they  were  by  large  shady  trees  and  ferns,  I 
found  to  be  very  favourable  places  for  collecting,  and  I  caught  a  great 
many  sorts  of  Charaxes  and  Skippers  drinking  at  the  fords  which 
we  cut  across  the  streams  for  the  waggon  road.  It  was  also  in  the 
Mineni  Valley  that  I  was  lucky  enough  to  find  a  tree  from  one  of 
whose  branches  some  sap  was  exuding,  which  proved  a  constant 
attraction  to  many  species  of  Charaxes ;  and  on  this  tree  I  caught 
a  fine  series  of  C.  bohemani,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  a  genus  that 
are  often  very  difficult  to  catch. 

44  After  leaving  the  Mineni  Valley  one  gets  out  of  the  hills  and 
enters  upon  a  level  country  covered  almost  entirely  with  forest, 
sometimes  free  from  underwood  but  in  places  becoming  thick 
jungle.  This  country  is  intersected  by  many  rivers,  such  as  the 
Kevue*  (into  which  the  Mineni  flows),  and  the  Lusika  and  LopodzL 
The  general  altitude  of  this  part  is  about  2500  feet  above  sea-level. 
At  the  river  Lusika  I  found  another  tree,  a  species  of  Acacia,  which 
was  much  frequented  by  Butterflies  of  the  genus  Charaxes,  and 
here  I  captured  the  only  specimen  of  C.  azota  that  I  saw — a  female 
in  very  fine  condition. 

"  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  more  to  be  said  about  the 
country,  except  that  during  the  whole  of  the  time  I  was  working 
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between  the  Lusika  Eiver  and  Chimoia's  the  weather  was  dull  and 
rainy  and  unfavourable  for  collecting.  Had  it  been  fine  I  might 
hare  seen  and  caught  a  few  more  specimens. 

"  PJ&. — The  Pungwe  Valley,  in  which  I  caught  a  few  Butterflies 
last  September  and  October,  is  covered  with  forest  and  intersected 
by  numerous  streams.  The  altitude  is  here,  however,  below  1000 
feet.  Below  Sarmento,  and  from  there  to  the  coast,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  open  country  covered  for  the  most  part  with  ex- 
cessively long  grass." 

The  tract  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Selous  is  a  belt  of  not  more 
than  about  ten  miles  in  width,  running  east  and  west  between 
8.  lafc.  18°  50'  and  19°,  and  E.  long.  32°  32'  and  33°  20'.  From 
Chimoia's  to  Sarmento  and  the  Pungwe  Eiver  is  a  narrower  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  belt  to  the  eastward  for  another  sixty  miles, 
at  first  a  little  north  but  afterwards  slightly  south  of  the  19th 
parallel.  From  the  existing  maps  the  entire  tract  seems  to  be  less 
than  200  miles  south  of  the  nearest  reach  of  the  Zambesi. 

Including  two  forms  of  Mycalesis  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
determine  with  certainty,  and  two  of  Teria*  which  I  cannot 
satisfactorily  place,  Mr.  Selous's  collection  contains  representatives 
of  166  species,  represented  by  over  1100  examples.  This  is  a  very 
good  result  of  three  months'  collecting,  but  it  must  not  by  any 
means  be  regarded  as  completely  representing  the  Butterfly  fauna 
of  the  district,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  forms  known  to 
range  both  north  and  south  of  Manica,  although  not  represented 
in  Mr.  Selous's  collection,  must  occur  in  the  intermediate  tract. 
Fifteen  such  species,  for  instance,  are  recorded  from  the  Zambesi 
Valley  and  from  extra-tropical  South  Africa — ten  of  them  ranging 
widely  also  in  other  parts  of  the  continent — and  these  can  hardly 
be  absent  from  Manica.  Moreover,  a  certain  proportion  of  species 
are  sure  to  be  peculiar  to  the  dry-season  months,  during  which 
Mr.  Selous  had  not  the  opportunity  of  collecting. 

Of  the  165  species  in  the  collection  44  are  of  general  distribution 
south  of  the  Sahara ;  and  of  the  remainder,  26  (of  which  9  appear 
to  be  undescribed)  seem  peculiar  to  the  South-Tropical  area.  As 
many  as  51  inhabit  both  the  South-Tropical  and  the  South  Extra- 
tropical  areas,  and  13  others  are  also  found  in  both  these  areas, 
but  hitherto,  as  regards  the  former  area,  have  been  recorded  from 
Manica  only.  Twelve  are  dispersed  through  both  these  areas  as 
well  as  in  part  of  the  West  North-Tropical  area,  and  eight  through 
the  two  former  and  also  the  East  North-Tropical  area;  while  seven 
others  inhabit  both  Tropical  areas,  but  are  unknown  in  the  South 
Extra-tropical  area.  Three  (Deudorix  ccerulea,  Durbania  hilde- 
gardi,  and  Plerygospidea  yaUnus)  seem  elsewhere  to  be  recorded 
from  the  West  of  both  Tropical  areas,  and  one  (Lyccena  antinorii) 
from  Abyssinia  only. 

The  collection  is  disappointing  in  one  respect,  viz.,  its  deficiency 
in  mimicking  species.  There  is  no  example  of  any  form  of  Euralia 
at  Ptoudacrcea,  and  the  only  imitative  Butterflies  represented  are 
the  female  Diadema  misippus  and  two  forms  of  the  female  PapUio 
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cenea.  Among  the  rarer  and  more  interesting  species  are : — Phtf*- 
cceneura  pione  and  Mdanitis  libya  (both  hitherto  represented  by 
single  specimens)  ;  Pseudonympha  vigilans,  previously  unknown  to 
extend  into  the  tropical  area ;  Acrcea  asema  and  A.  acrita ;  Planerna 
johnstoni,  not  hitherto  known  from  south  of  Usambara;  Precis 
simia  (of  which  only  the  type  and  one  other  South-African  example 
had  before  been  recorded) ;  Precis  artaxia ;  Charaxes  lasti  (  J  ), 
C.  azota,  O.  pollux  (not  apparently  received  before  from  any  part 
on  or  near  the  East  Coast),  and  C.  guderiana  (  $  ) ;  Lyccma  atUxnorH 
and  L.  poggei ;  Teracohts  ceUmene ;  Thymelicus  capanas ;  Abantis 
xambesina ;  and  Hesperia  unicohr. 
The  apparently  undescribed  species  are  the  following,  viz. : — 

Nymphalidse. 
(NymphalinaB.) 

Charaxes  manica,  p.  43. 
„        selausiy  p.  45. 

Lycaenid®. 

Lyccma  exelusa  \  p.  47. 
Lyccenesihes  lumdata,  p.  51. 
Chrysoryehia  cruenta,  p.  55. 
Dwrbania  pueUaris,  p.  59. 

Hesperidaa. 

Cyclopides  mineni,  p.  72. 
PamphUa  zimbazo,  p.  74. 
„         chirala,  p.  76. 

Mr.  Selous  personally  brought  down  his  collections  towards  the 
close  of  last  year,  and  I  thus  had  the  advantage  of  obtaining  and 
writing  down  his  notes  on  the  habits  of  each  species  as  I  unpacked 
the  specimens. 

Family  Nymphalid^e. 
Subfamily  Bakaism. 
Genus  Danais,  Latr. 

1.  Danais  chbysipfus  (linn.). 

Three  of  the  four  specimens  are  of  the  ordinary  typical  form, 
but  the  fourth,  taken  at  Sarmento  on  the  Pungwe  Eiver,  is  of  the 
var.  alcippus,  Cram.,  and  has  the  white  area  in  the  hind  wings 
almost  as  largely  developed  as  in  the  West-African  specimens. 

Genus  Amaubis,  Hiibn. 

2.  Amaubis  bchebia  (Stoll). 

The  two  specimens  (male  and  female)  were  taken  at  Christmas 
Pass  in  February.      They  belong  to  the  var.  albimaculata,  ButL, 

1  In  a  footnote  (p.  48)  I  hare  described  as  hycama  maskuna  a  close  ally  of  this 
species  previously  discovered  by  Mr.  Selous  in  the  adjacent  district  of  Mashuna- 
land. 
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characterized  by  having  all  the  spots  of  the  fore  wings  white  and 
the  underside  paler  and  browner.  These  examples  are  small  (exp. 
aL  cJ  2  in.  9  lin.,  $  3  in.);  and  the  male  has  the  fore  wings 
decidedly  less  elongated  apically  than  usual,  while  the  ochry- 
yeUow  band  of  the  hind  wings  is  in  both  sexes  paler  and  rather, 
narrower. 

Judging  from  the  brief  description  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1888, 
p.  91),  I  should  refer  to  this  variety  of  A.  echeria  the  A.  Tianning- 
toiw  of  Butler,  from  Terta  near  Kilima-njaro.  I  also  consider 
that  A.  jacteoni,  E.  M.  Sharpe  (op.  cit.  1891,  p.  633,  pi.  xlviii. 
fig.  2),  from  Sotik,  Kavirondo,  is  inseparable  from  the  same  variety, 
only  differing  in  the  reproduction  on  the  upperside  of  a  good  many 
more  of  the  hind-marginal  and  submarginal  spots  of  both  wings 
always  present  on  the  underside. 

3.  Amaubib  oohlka  (Boisd.). 

Eupkea  ochlta,  Boisd.  App.  Voy.  de  Deleg.  dans  PAfr.  Aust. 
p.  689  (1847). 

Six  examples  captured  in  the  Pungwe  Biver  present  no  variation 
from  the  Natalian  type-form. 

4.  Amaubib  bominigaots,  Trim. 

Amaurit  dominicanug,  Trim.  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1879, 
p.  323. 

Three  specimens  from  Pungwe  Biver  quite  agree  with  extra- 
tropical  examples.  Mr.  Selous  noted  a  good  many  of  this  con- 
spicuous species  settling  on  bushes  among  large  trees  in  a  shady 
ravine. 

Subfamily  Satibina. 

Genus  Ypthtma,  Westw. 

5.  Yjthima  astkbofk,  Elug. 

A  male  (Christmas  Pass)  and  a  female  (Mineni  Valley)  are 
above  the  usual  size  and  paler ;  in  these  respects,  in  the  distinctness 
of  the  common  submarginal  dark  streak,  and  in  the  well-defined 
pale  space  round  the  outlines  of  the  fore  wings  they  approach  those 
brought  from  Tropical  S.W.  Africa  by  Mr.  Eriksson ;  but  as  regards 
the  underside,  the  minute  striolation  of  both  wings  and  the  ocelli  of 
the  hind  wings  are  much  better  developed  and  approximate  these 
Wo  examples  to  the  smaller  specimens  received  from  Natal  and 
Zululand. 

6.  Yfthma  itokia,  Hewits. 

Fpihima  itonia,  Hewits.  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  3rd  ser.  iL 
p.  287,  pL  18.  fig.  13  (1866). 

There  are  four  males  of  this  distinct  species — three  from 
Christmas  Pass  and  one  from  Mineni  Valley.  In  the  hind  wings 
the  minute  subapical  and  inferior  anal-angular  ocelli  are  wanting 
on  the  upperside,  and  in  two  examples  the  first  and  third  in  the 
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series  of  seven  ocelli  are  very  minute  and  subobsolete  on  the 
underside*  In  addition  to  the  median  narrow  brown  fascia  on  the 
underside  (described  as  "  rufous  "  by  Hewitson),  there  is  a  shorter 
parallel  pre-median  one,  variable  in  distinctness  but  well  marked  in 
one  example. 

This  species  does  not  appear  to  have  been  met  with  so  far  to  the 
South  before  now.  It  has  a  very  wide  range,  the  locality  of  the 
examples  on  which  the  species  was  founded  being  the  White  Nile ; 
while  Fernando  Po,  Gold  Coast,  and  Angola  are  the  habitats 
given  in  Kirov's  *  Catalogue  of  the  Hewitson  Collection '  (p.  125), 
and  Mr.  Butler  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1888,  p.  59)  records  two 
examples  as  sent  by  Emin  Pasha  from  two  localities  in  the 
Equatorial  Province  of  Central  Africa.  The  South-African  Museum 
possesses  two  specimens  taken  at  Sierra  Leone. 

Genus  Phtscjknbuba,  Wallengr. 
7.  PHYSOfimsuBA  pionb,  Godm.    (Plate  IV.  fig.  1,  tf .) 

Phygcceneura  pione,  Godm.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1880,  p.  183,  pi.  xix. 
fig».2,3[?]. 

This  ally  of  P.  panda  (Boisd.),  which  in  the  creamy-white  of  the 
upperside  exhibits  some  approach  to  P.  leda  (Gerst.),  from 
Mombasa,  was  described  from  a  single  female  example,  recorded 
as  taken  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Last  in  the  Gnuru  Hills,  opposite  Zanzibar. 
A  good  series  is  in  the  collection  from  Manica  under  notice,  a 
few  having  been  taken  in  Christmas  Pass  but  many  more  in  the 
Mineni  Valley.  I  give  the  following  description  of  the  male : — 
<J .  Exp.  al.  1  in.  4-6  lin. 

Creamy-white,  with  fuscous  borders.    Fore  wing :  fuscous  border 
rather  narrow  from  base  as  far  as  extremity  of  discoidal  cell,  but 
broad  apically  and  thence  gradually  narrowing  to  posterior  angle ; 
inner  margin  with  a  broad  fuscous  border  from  base,  bounded 
superiorly  by  median  nervure  and  its  1st  nervule,  and  narrowing 
abruptly  just  before  posterior  angle,  where  it  joins  hind-marginal 
border;  along  inner  edge  of  hind-marginal  border,  between  1st 
and  3rd  median  nervules,  two  more  or  less  distinct  black  spots ; 
basal  swelling  of  costal  nervure  ochre-yellow,  traces  of  the  striola- 
tion  of  the  underside  visible,  chiefly  in  basal  half ;  two  submarginal 
black  streaks,  parallel  and  close  together,  just  perceptible  in  fuscous 
border.     Hind  wing:  costa  narrowly  and  faintly  clouded  with 
fuscous ;  apex  and  hind  margin  with  a  rather  broad  fuscous  border, 
irregular  along  its  inner  edge,  where  it  is  more  or  less  distinctly 
marked  by  a  series  of  black  spots ;  submarginal  streaks  as  in  fore 
wing,  except  that  they  are  bordered,  very  unequally  and  inter- 
ruptedly, towards  anal  ancle  by  two  white  streaks ;  striolation  of 
underside  very  apparent  along  inner-marginal  area.    Cilia  whitish. 
Undkbsidb. — Creamy,  slightly  yellower  than  upperside ;  each  wing 
along  costal  and  inner-marginal  borders  transversely  marked  with 
black  strata  of  variable  length  and  thickness  (here  and  there 
confluent),  and  with  a  submarginal  series  of  ochre-yellow  ocelli 
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centred  with  pale  metallic  golden  ;  besides  two  parallel  sufamarginal 
black  streaks,  an  inner  less  regular  catennlated  one  outwardly 
bounding  the  series  of  ocelli.  Fere  wing :  basal  swelling  of  costal 
nerrure  ochre-yellow ;  a  few  striolations  usually  completely  across 
basal  third,  but  otherwise  the  creamy  middle  area  is  clear  from 
base  to  ocelli ;  the  latter  form  a  nearly  straight  series  of  five,  of 
which  the  last  (between  2nd  and  3rd  median  nervules)  is  usually  a 
little  apart  from  and  smaller  than  the  rest,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first.  Hind  wing:  striolation  well  developed  in  inner- 
marginal  area,  but  very  rarely  extending  at  any  point  into  discoidal 
cell ;  ocelli  seven,  of  which  the  first  is  separate  from  and  con- 
siderably before  the  rest  (being  between  subcostal  nervules),  while 
the  others  are  contiguous  (the  6th  and  7th  confluent). 

The  male  is  smaller  than  the  female  (eap.  ah  1  in.  4£-7  lin.),  and 
has  the  fuscous  borders  much  darker  on  the  upperside,  where  also 
the  ochre-yellow  ocelli  (always  more  or  less  well-marked  in  the 
female)  are  represented  only  by  two  or  three  indistinct  black  spots. 
On  the  underside  the  male  differs  constantly  in  the  restriction  of 
the  black  striolation  to  the  costal  and  inner-marginal  borders, 
whereas  in  the  female  this  covers  all  the  area  in  both  wings  except 
a  small  discal  space  immediately  before  the  ocelli. 

P.pione  resembles  P.  leda  in  its  whitish  fuscous-bordered  upper- 
side,  but  in  its  striolation  and  position  of  the  ocelli  on  the  under- 
side, as  well  as  in  its  stouter  structure  throughout,  is  more  nearly 
related  to  P.  panda.  The  fuscous  bar  along  the  inner  margin  of 
the  fore  wings  on  the  upperside  is  a  very  striking  feature  in  pione, 
and  gives  the  species  a  curious  superficial  likeness  to  some  of  the 
smaller  female  Teracoli  and  Terias  in  the  distant  group  of  Pierinas. 

This  very  interesting  Fhyscaeneura  was  found  during  the  greater 
part  of  March,  flying  very  slowly  in  open  forest  and  settling  on 
pass.  In  Natal  I  found  its  close  ally,  P.  panda,  quite  away  from 
Forests,  frequenting  steep  exposed  hill-sides  and  often  settling  on 
the  bare  ground. 

Genus  Pbeudonympha,  "Wallengr. 

8.  PsEunomncpHA  vigilans,  Trim. 

Pteudonympha  vigilant,  Trim.  S.-Afr.  Butt.  i.  p.  84.  n.  15  (1887). 

The  single  good  example  (a  female)  of  this  Butterfly  was 
captured  in  the  Christmas  Pass  on  the  11th  February,  a  locality 
about  400  miles  northward  of  the  most  northern  of  the  previously 
recorded  stations  of  this  generally  distributed  South-African  species, 
ro.  the  Lydenburg  district  of  Transvaal.  Mr.  Selous's  specimen 
comes  nearest  to  the  Natalian  and  Transvaalian  examples,  but  is 
characterized  on  the  upperside  by  the  unusual  restriction  of  the 
fulvous  patch  in  the  fore  wing  (which,  though  it  extends  rather 
nearer  to  the  hind  margin  beneath  the  ocellus,  does  not  impinge 
on  the  discoidal  cell),  and  by  the  well-developed  small  ocellus  near 
the  anal  angle  of  the  hind  wing ;  while  on  the  underside  the  hoary- 
grey  and  brown  mottUngs  are  more  sharply  contrasted,  and  both 
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ocelli  of  the  hind  wings,  though  small,  are  distinctly  marked.  A 
second  much-worn  female,  taken  in  the  same  locality  on  22nd 
February,  appears  to  resemble  the  first  very  closely* 

Genus  Mtoalesis,  I 1  iibn. 

9.  Myoaxibbis  bafttza,  Hewite, 

MycaUsU  lajUza,  Hewite.  Gen.  Diurn,  Lep,  p,  394.  n,  10,  pL  66* 
fig.  3  (1851). 

All  the  examples  (two  from  Christmas  Pass  and  twelve  from 
Mineni  Valley)  have  the  underside  ocelli  strongly  or  very  strongly 
developed,  a  feature  which,  as  1  Lave  pointed  out  (S.-Afr.  Butt.  iii. 
p.  895),  is  characteristic  of  the  summer  or  wet -season  fortn  of  this 
Mycale#i&*  The  specimens  in  all  respects  agree  with  the  tropical 
type-form  more  closely  than  with  extra-tropical  examples,  one 
character  being  the  feeble  expression  of  the  ocelli  on  the  upperside 
of  the  fore  wings,  which  in  two  of  the  males  are  obsolete,  and  a 
second  the  more  strongly-marked  common  pale  median  streak  on 
the  underside. 

Genus  Mela  Kim,  Fabr. 

10,  Mblakitis  lbua.  (Linn.). 

Papilio  kda,  Linn,  Syst.  Nat,  i.  2,  p.  773.  n,  151  (1767)- 
Of  nine  specimens  (six  males  and  two  females  from  Mineni 
Valley  and  one  male  from  Christmas  Pass)  taken  from  27th 
February  to  26th  March,  all  but  one— a  female  from  the  former 
locality  captured  on  12th  March — are  of  the  typical  smaller  and 
darker  form,  with  largely-developed  underside  ocelli,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  summer  or  wet  season.  All  the  dated  material 
obtained  on  the  Natal  Coast  by  Mr,  A.  D,  Millar  and  myself  and 
at  Delagoa  Bay  by  the  Eev.  II,  Junod  confirms  Mr,  L,  de  Niceville's 
discovery  at  Calcutta,  that  in  this  widely-distributed  and  highly 
variable  species  there  are  two  well-marked  seasonal  forms,  viz,  1 , 
a  summer  or  wet-season  race,  superiorly  duller  but  inferiorly  with 
well-developed  and  conspicuous  ocelli,  and  possessing  non-angulated 
or  but  slightly  angulated  fore  wings  ;  and  2,  a  winter  or  dry-season 
race,  superiorly  brighter,  more  or  less  rufous,  but  inferiorly  with 
very  imperfect,  reduced,  and  obsolescent  ocelli,  and  possessing 
well-angnlated  fore  wings.  As  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Selouss 
example  just  referred  to,  occasional  specimens  of  the  dry-season 
form  are  met  with  in  the  wet  season,  and  vice  verm ;  but  these  are 
so  very  few  that  they  can  only  be  regarded  as  accidentally  late 
survivors  of  the  preceding,  or  early  precursors  of  the  succeeding 
generation. 

11,  Mklaxitts  libta,  Dist.    (Plate  IV,  fig,  2S  tf  -) 

Melaiiitut  libya^  Dist.  Ann,  &  Mag.  Nat,  Htst,  5th  ser.  x.  p.  405 

(1882). 

There  are  only  two  examples  of  this  striking  form,  botb  males — 

one  captured  in  Mineni  Valley  on  12th   March,  the  other  on  the 


• 
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Pungwe  Biver  on  1st  September.     In  outline  they  resemble  the 
dry-season  race  of  M.  Uaa,  bat  have  even  a  sharper  angulation  of 
the  fore  wings.     The  upperside  inclines  to  a  more  chocolate  tint  of 
brown  than  that  shown  by  M.  leda,  but  its  notable  distinction  lies  in 
the  great  development  and  oblique  position  of  the  two  subapical 
white  spots,  which  have  pale  bluish  edges  and  are  surrounded  by 
a  rather  vaguely  defined  deep  fuscous  space.    Throughout  all  the 
variations  of  M.  leda  the  corresponding  white  spots  are  small  an<J 
constitute  the  pupils  of  a  more  or  less  developed  compound  ocellus, 
and  the  lower  one  is  directly  beneath  (or  even  slightly  before)  the 
upper  one,  instead  of  almost  wholly  beyond  it.    On  the  underside 
of  libya  there  is  evidently  (as  in  that  of  leda)  great  variation, 
Mr.  Selons's  two  specimens  differing  widely  from  each  other  as  well 
as  from  Mr.  Distantfs  description  of  the  type,  both,  however  (but 
especially  the  Pungwe  Biver  example),  having  a  yellower  general 
tint  than  I  have  found  in  M.  leda.    At  the  same  time  the  markings 
in  all  respects,  down  to  the  minute  incomplete  and  partly  obso- 
lescent snbmarginal  ocelli,  are  in  unquestionable  accordance  with 
those  of  M.  leda  (dry-season  brood) ;  and  the  striking  divergence  of 
the  upperside  of  the  fore  wings  came  as  a  surprise  when  expanding 
Mr.  Selons's  specimens.    The  captor  informed  me  that  both  were 
taken  in  the  shade,  among  the  roots  of  trees,  in  the  bottom  of 
ravines. 

Mr.  Distant  informs  me  that  he  has  not  seen  any  other  speci- 
mens of  M.  libya  except  the  type,  which  he  recorded  as  inhabiting 
"  Masasi,  East  Africa."  I  find  that  Masasi  is  placed  on  the  maps 
to  the  north  of  the  Bovuma  Biver,  apparently  about  150  miles 
inland  from  Gape  Delgado  and  some  600  miles  north  of  Manica. 

12.  Mblaottis  divhesa  (ButL). 

Gnophode*  diver ta,  ButL  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  5tb  ser.  v. 
p.  333  (1880). 

Melamtis  diverta,  Trim.  S.-Afr.  Butt.  i.  p.  116.  n.  30  (1887). 

Three  examples  from  the  valley  of  the  Pungwe  Biver,  taken  on 
1st  September,  do  not  differ  from  typical  Natalian  specimens 
except  in  their  smaller  size,  one  being  quite  dwarfed. 

Subfamily  Acrsix je. 
Genus  Acbjea,  Fabr. 

13.  Acrml  obiiba,  Hewits. 

Acrcta  obeira,  Hewits.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1863,  p.  65; 
Trim.  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1891,  p.  172  [  ?  ]. 

A  single  female,  taken  at  Christmas  Pass  on  22nd  February, 
differs  from  the  Natalian  and  Zululand  females  described  by  me 
(I.e.)in  having  the  hind  wings  and  basal  half  of  fore  wings  pale  dull 
ochry-yellow  instead  of  very  dull  brick-red.  The  females  of  this 
( the  horia)  group  of  Aercea  are  inclined  to  vary  in  this  direction,  the 
females  of  A.  horia,  Boisd.,  and  A.  hava,  Boisd.,  sometimes  presenting 
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the  same  tint,  and  those  of  A.  boscce,  Saalm.,  and  A.  igola^  Trim., 
apparently  being  always  of  that  colour.  Mr.  Selous's  example  has 
the  last  spot  of  the  discal  series  in  the  hind  wings  much  reduced 
in  size,  as  well  as  the  basal  and  subbasal  spots,  in  comparison  with 
the  more  southern  specimens  referred  to;  the  former  of  these 
distinctions  approximating  it  more  to  the  figures  given  by  Gran- 
didier  of  Madagascar  examples.  Mr.  Selous  notes  that  this  was 
the  only  individual  of  this  species  met  with ;  it  was  flying  slowly 
on  an  open  hill-side. 

14.  Aormjl  kohaba,  Boisd. 

Acrcea  nohara,  Boisd.  App.  Voy.  de  Deleg.  dans  PAfr.  Aust. 
p.  590.  n.  54  (1847). 

A  male  and  female  of  the  usual  size  from  the  Mineni  Valley, 
and  three  small  males  from  near  the  Yunduzi  Biver,  all  differ 
from  the  Natalian  type-form  in  the  marked  reduction  of  all  the 
black  markings ;  in  the  fore  wings  the  subbasal  spot  below  the 
median  nervure  is  present  only  in  two  males,  while  that  beyond 
middle  below  first  median  nervule  is  absent  in  all  the  specimens  ; 
and  in  the  hind  wings  the  third  and  fifth  spots  of  discal  series 
are  wanting.  There  is  also  less  black  on  the  apical  half  of  the 
back  of  the  abdomen  in  both  sexes. 

15.  Acbjba  asbma,  Hewits.    (Plate  IV.  figs.  3,  3  a,  $  $>  •) 

Acrcea  asema,  Hewits.  Ent.  M.  Mag.  xiv.  p.  52  (1877)  ;  nee 
Trim.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1891,  p.  68,  pi.  viii.  figs.  9,  10. 

Mr.  Selous's  series  of  both  sexes  of  this  Butterfly — 3  from 
Christmas  Pass,  1  from  Sikuva  Biver,  15  from  the  Mineni  Valley, 
and  2  from  the  Vunduzi  Biver — has  made  it  clear  that  I  was 
mistaken  in  identifying  with  A.  ascma,  Hewits.  (founded  on 
examples  from  Lake  Nyassa),  the  Acrcea  from  tropical  South-west 
Africa  described  fully  by  me  he.  ciU  In  order  to  obtain  an 
independent  opinion  as  to  the  true  A.  asema,  I  sent  one  of  Mr. 
Selous's  specimens  to  my  friend  Mr.  A.  G.  Butler,  for  comparison 
with  the  type  specimens  in  the  Hewitson  Collection,  and  he  reports 
it  as  undoubtedly  belonging  to  the  species  in  question.  Mr. 
Hewitson's  brief  description  of  A.  asema  applies  equally  well  to  both 
the  forms  concerned,  but  as  it  is  now  settled  which  was  actually  the 
subject  of  it,  and  as  the  S.W.  African  form  must  in  my  opinion  be 
pronounced  a  distinct  species,  I  propose  for  the  latter  the  name  of 
Acrcea  omrora \  I  think  it  well  to  give  a  fresh  description  of  both 
sexes  of  A.  asema  from  the  full  material  supplied  by  Mr.  Selous. 

1  For  a  detailed  description  of  both  sexes,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Proc 
Zool.  Soc.  1891,  pp.  68-70.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  note  here  that 
A.  omrora  differs  from  A.  asema  in  the  following  particulars,  yiz. : — 1,  more 
opaque  wings ;  2,  on  both  surfaces  a  much  brighter  yellower  ground-colour ; 
3,  a  greatly  reduced  condition  of  the  black  spots,  which  in  some  examples  are 
little  more  than  dot*,  and  of  which  in  most  examples  (especially  in  the  hind 
wings)  there  is  a  varying  number  quite  obsolete ;  4,  on  the  upperside,  a 
narrower,  more  sharply  defined  black  hind-marginal  and  apical  edging  in  the 
fore  wings,  but  a  broader,  blacker,  unspotted,  or  indistinctly  spotted,  border  in 
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Exp.  al.  ( <$  )  1  in.  8-11  lin. ;  (  $  )  1  in.  9  lin.  to  2  in. 

6 .  Pale  dull  ochre-yellowish  with  a  brownish  tinge,  semi-transparent, 
with  numerous  small  blade  spots.  Fore  wing :  a  very  fine  linear  fuscous 
edging  along  costa  and  a  slightly  wider  one  along  hind  margin, 
the  apex  between  2nd  subcostal  and  1st  median  nervules  being 
rather  widely  tipped  with  fuscous ;  across  discoidal  cell,  towards 
extremity,  an  elongate  spot,  sometimes  surmounted  by  a  very 
small  rounded  costal  spot;  a  small  upper  terminal  discocellular 
spot;  below  median  nervure,  before  middle,  a  rather  elongate 
spot ;  an  exceedingly  irregular  discal  series  of  8  spots, — of  which 
the  upper  four  are  contiguous,  forming  a  curved  costal  bar 
reaching  the  3rd  median  nervule, — the  filth  separate,  beyond  the 
fourth,  between  3rd  and  2nd  median  nervules,  the  sixth  far  before 
fifth,  between  median  nervure  and  its  first  nervule,  the  seventh 
rather  beyond  the  sixth,  below  1st  median  nervule,  and  the  eighth 
(very  small,  minute,  or  sometimes  wanting)  before  the  seventh,  on 
inner-marginal  edge ;  a  submarginal  series  of  five  small  rounded 
spots,  between  upper  radial  nervule  and  submedian  nervure,  of 
which  the  upper  three  form  a  line  at  an  angle  with  the  lower  two, 
which  are  equidistant  from  hind  margin  (in  one  example  there  is 
an  additional  superior  spot,  above  upper  radial  nervule);  base 
usually  with  some  limited  fuscous  scaling,  chiefly  near  inner 
margin.  Hind  wing:  fuscous  hind-marginal  border  variable  in 
width,  regularly  indented  on  nervules  along  its  inner  edge,  and 
enclosing  seven  more  or  less  distinct  spots  of  the  ground-colour ; 
near  base,  a  rounded  spot  in  discoidal  cell  (sometimes  obscured 
by  some  fuscous  basal  suffusion),  followed  by  a  curved  subbasal 
series  of  five  spots,  of  which  the  second  is  in  discoidal  cell,  and  the 
fourth  and  fifth  (both  smaller  than  the  others)  on  inner  margin  ; 
an  exceedingly  irregular  discal  series  of  8  spots,  of  which  the  first, 
fourth,  and  sixth  are  before  the  rest  and  the  third  small  or  minute 
(in  one  specimen  wanting).  Undebsidb. — Very  much  paler  than 
upperside,  glossy,  the  hind  wing  of  a  dull  pale-creamy  tint,  in  parts 
sometimes  tinged  with  pale  red  ;  markings  as  on  upperside,  but  those 
of  hind  wing  more  sharply  defined.  Fore  wing  :  markings  some- 
what fainter,  especially  apical  fuscous,  which  is  traversed  and  in 
some  specimens  almost  replaced  by  three  pale-creamy  marks. 
Hind  wing :  two  additional  small  spots  close  to  base,  one  on  costa, 
the  other  at  origin  of  costal  nervure  ;  a  pinkish-red  inner-marginal 
suffusion,  very  variable  in  depth  of  tint  and  in  extent,  sometimes 
tinging  basal  half  of  discoidal  cell  but  rarely  rising  above  cell ;  in 
most  examples  a  slight  reddish  tinge  over  the  ground-colour  before 

the  hind  wings ;  5,  in  the  male  a  well-defined  blackish  cloud  at  the  base  of 
both  wings  on  the  upperside;  and  6,  in  both  sexes,  no  trace  of  reddish 
colouring  at  base  or  along  inner  margin  of  the  hind  wings.  The  abdomen  in 
both  sexes  is,  apart  from  the  dorsal  black  on  basal  third,  white  tinged  with 
canary-yellow,  instead  of  pale  ochreous-yellow  with  prolonged  dorsal  black  (in 
the  female  reaching  to  the  tip,  and  containing  two  rows  of  pale-yellowish  spots), 
as  in  assma;  and  the  inferior subterminal  corneous  appendage  in  the  female 
has  a  broader,  leas  deeply  forked  recurred  process. 
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the  hind-marginal  border ;  spots  in  the  latter  much  larger  than  on 
upperside,  pale-creamy,  the  fuscous  reduced  to  a  narrow  Terr 
sharply  defined  edging  to  the  spots  \ 

J  .  Duller,  varying  from  a  somewhat  browner  tint  than  that  of  ike 
male  to  a  decidedly  dusky  pale  brownish  grey — the  fore  wing  usually 
duller  than  the  hind  wing  (which  retains  more  of  the  ochry- 
yellow  tinge),  and  in  the  darker  specimens  exhibiting  a  more  or 
less  ill-defined  whitish  subapical  cloud ;  spots  usually  larger ;  basal 
areas  usually  duskier  than  rest  of  wing,  but  rarely  with  the  limited 
fuscous  scaling  common  in  male.  Hind  wing:  hind-marginal 
border  broader  and  blacker,  its  enclosed  spots  sometimes  much 
paler,  almost  whitish.  Underside. — Much  paler  than  upperside, 
but  varying  in  correspondence  with  its  brighter  or  duskier  tint. 

This  dull-tinted  Acrcea  has  much  of  the  aspect  of  A.  doubledayi, 
Guer.,  the  spots  being  very  similar  in  size  and  disposition,  but 
differs  in  its  much  shorter  abdomen,  shorter  and  much  less  apically- 
produced  fore  wings,  the  possession  of  three  upper  submarginal 
spots  instead  of  linear  internervular  streaks  in  the  fore  wings,  the 
better  definition  of  the  hind-marginal  fuscous  border  (and  of  its 
enclosed  spots)  in  the  hind  wings,  and,  in  the  female,  in  having 
merely  an  indication  of  white  subapical  clouding  in  the  fore  wings 
in  place  of  a  conspicuous  broad  white  bar.  The  colouring  and 
marking  of  the  abdomen  agree  with  those  exhibited  by  each  sex 
respectively  of  A.  doubledayi,  yet  a  female  received  from  Rihatla, 
Detagoa  Bay  (Rev.  H.  Junod),  approaches  A.  omrora  in  having  the 
back  and  sides  of  the  terminal  half  all  white. 

It  is  worth  notice,  as  showing  the  intimate  interrelation  of  the 
species  of  this  genus,  that  every  marking  in  A.  asema  corresponds 
closely  in  form  and  position  with  those  of  the  totally  different- 
looking,  very  strongly-marked,  and  richly-coloured  A.  violarum, 
Boisd. ;  and,  curiously  enough,  a  precisely  similar  aberration  occurs 
in  the  male  of  both  species,  viz.  all  the  spots  in  the  submarginal 
series  of  the  fore  wings  being  crescentic  instead  of  rounded. 

16.  ACBJSA  DOUBLEDAYI,  Gu&*. 

Acrcea  doubledayi,  Gu&\  Voy.  Lefebv.  en  Abyss,  vi.  p.  378 
(1847) ;  Trim.  S.-Afr.  Butt.  i.  p.  147.  n.  41  (1887). 

Of  this  widely  distributed  species  in  Eastern  and  South-eastern 
Africa  there  are  23  examples,  18  being  from  the  Mineni  Valley. 

17.  AORiEA  AXTNA,  Westw. 

Acrcea  axina,  Westw.  App.  Oates's  Matabele-land  etc.  p.  344. 
n.  33,  pi.  F.  figs.  5,  6  (1881). 

The  10  examples  of  this  small  Acrcea,  so  closely  allied  to  A. 

1  Two  small  males  (exp.  al.  1  in.  9  lin.),  taken  by  Mr.  Selous  on  the  8hashani 
Hirer,  Matabeleland,  in  1883,  differ  from  the  Manica  specimens  in  having 
narrower,  more  elongated  fore  winjp ;  a  much  clearer  ana  brighter  ochreous 
ground-colour ;  a  large  terminal  discocellular  spot  in  fore  wings,  but  all  the 
other  black  markings  smaller,  and  two  (the  4th  and  6th)  of  the  spots  of  the 
submarginal  series  in  the  fore  wings  wanting. 
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doubledayi,  are  from  five  different  localities,  four  specimens  being 
from  neap  the  Vunduzi  Eiver.  The  males  are  rather  worn,  but 
agree  with  other  Eastern  individuals  in  their  semi-transparency 
and  freedom  from  basal  fuscous  clouding ;  the  three  females  are 
all  dusky  brownish  above,  but  differ  much  as  regards  the  subapical 
whitish  bar  in  the  fore  wings,  which  in  one  case  is  unusually 
broad. 

18.  ACBJEA  CALDA&EXA,  Hewits. 

Acrota  caldarena,  Hewits.  Ent.  M.  Mag.  xiv.  p.  52  (1877); 
Trim.  S.-Afr.  Butt.  i.  p.  149.  n.  42  (1887). 

The  collection  contains  19  specimens  of  this  well-marked  form, 
12  from  Christmas  Pass  and  7  from  the  Mineni  Valley.  The 
species  was  first  described  from  examples  taken  on  Lake  Nyassa  ; 
it  ranges  westward  to  Damaraland  and  southward  to  the  northern 
Transvaal.  One  of  the  females  taken  in  the  Mineni  Valley  is 
remarkable  for  the  different  ground-colour  on  the  upperside,  which 
is  a  dingy  creamy-yellow  without  any  tinge  of  the  ordinary  warm 
ochreous-fulvous ;  the  fore  wings  are  paler,  while  the  fuscous 
basal  suffusion  is  extended  over  two-thirds  of  the  hind  wings. 

19.  Agkxa  aglaoniob,  Westw. 

Acrcta  aglaonice,  Westw.  App.  Oates's  Matabele-land  etc.  p.  346. 
n.  35,  pi.  P.  figs.  9,  10  (1881) ;  Trim.  S.-Afr.  Butt.  i.  p.  151. 
n.  43,  pL  iii.  fig.  3  (1877). 

The  four  males  and  two  females,  from  the  Mineni  Valley  (three 
males  and  a  female),  Lopodzi  Biver  (male),  and  Lower  Pungwe 
Biver  (female),  constitute  rather  a  striking  variety  in  the  direction 
of  A.  natalica,  Boisd.  In  this  form  the  male  has  much  more 
fuscous  basal  clouding  and  wider  apical  fuscous  in  the  fore  wings, 
where  also  the  peculiar  subapical  transparent  spots  are  obsolete 
or  entirely  wanting ;  while  in  the  hind  wings  the  fuscous  hind- 
marginal  border  is  very  much  broader  and  partly  radiant  on  the 
nervules  along  its  inner  edge.  The  Mineni  Valley  female  nearly 
resembles  that  from  Delagoa  Bay  described  by  me  (pp.  cit.)f  but 
has  the  transparent  spots  of  the  fore  wings  obsolescent ;  while  the 
Pungwe  Biver  female,  though  having  this  marking  well  expressed, 
is  very  much  duller  in  ground-colour,  and  also  presents  the 
peculiarity  to  which  so  many  female  Acrcta  are  liable,  viz.,  a 
conspicuous  white  cloud  on  the  middle  disk  of  the  hind  wings. 
I  have  an  exactly  similar  female  to  this,  which  was  taken  in 
Zululand  (Etshowe)  by  Capt.  A.  M.  Goodrich  in  1887. 

As  regards  the  male,  the  South- African  Museum  possesses  one 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Selous's  examples  which  was  taken  in  the 
Lydenburg  district  of  the  Transvaal  by  Mr.  T.  Ayres,  and  I  have 
examined  two  others,  one  taken  at  Etshowe  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Barker, 
and  the  other  at  Extcourt,  Natal,  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Morrison. 

The  three  males  recorded  by  me  (op.  cti.  p.  152)  as  taken  by 
Mr.  Selous  on  the  Marico  and  Upper  Limpopo  are  intermediate 
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between  typical  A.  aglaonice  and  the  variety  now  under  notice, 
having  the  transparent  spots  and  basal  fuscous  moderately 
developed  in  the  fore  wings ;  but  the  two  females  differ  from  the 
Mineni  Valley  female  only  in  the  much  clearer  transparent  spots. 

20.  ACBJEA  NATALICA,  Boisd. 

Acrcea  natalica,  Boisd.  App.  Voy.  Deleg.  dans  FAfr.  Auat. 
p.  590.  n.  57  (1847). 

This  species  is  numerous  over  a  wide  stretch  of  Eastern  and 
South-eastern  Africa.  Mr.  Selous's  collection  contains  36  speci- 
mens, 29  of  which  were  captured  in  Christmas  Pass. 

21.  ACBiEA  A2TEM0SA,  Hewits. 

Acrcea  anemom,  Hewits.  Exot.  Butt.  iii.  pi.  8.  figs.  14,  15 
(1865). 

The  only  examples  are  an  unusually  small  male,  captured  at  the 
Sikuva  Biver  on  4th  March,  and  an  ordinary  female  taken  in 
Christmas  Pass  on  the  16th  February. 

In  '  South-African  Butterflies '  (i.  p.  158)  I  have  described  an 
"  Aberration — ?  $ ,"  from  Damaraland,  in  the  Hewitson  Col- 
lection, in  which  on  the  upperside  there  is  white  clouding  about 
the  extremities  of  the  nervules  in  the  fore  wings,  and  a  large 
white  cloud  in  the  hind  wings  replacing  nearly  all  the  reddish 
ocbre-yellow  of  the  central  band.  Mr.  Selous  in  1889  sent  me  a 
male  presenting  the  same  peculiarities,  and  also  the  distinction  of 
the  fore  wings  being  salmon-pink  without  any  tinge  of  the  usual 
yellow-ochreous ;  this  very  striking  example  was  captured  a  little 
south  of  the  junction  of  the  Chobe  and  Zambesi. 

22.  Acbjea  acbita,  Hewits.    (Plate  IV.  fig.  4,  var.,  <$ .) 

Acrcea  acrita,  Hewits.  Exot.  Butt.  iii.  pi.  8.  fig.  18  (1865); 
Trimen,  op.  cit.  iii.  App.  i.  p.  381.  n.  381  (1889). 

There  are  19  examples  of  this  fine  Acrcea  from  Christmas  Pass, 
1  from  Sikuva  Biver,  3  from  Mineni  Valley,  1  from  Vundusi 
Biver,  and  2  (of  a  larger  variety)  from  BevuiS  Biver.    With  the 
exception  of  the  two  last-named,  all  may  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  typical  form ;  the  males  expand  from  2  in.  2  lin.  to  2  in. 
5£  lin.,  the  females  the  same.     Both  sexes  show  a  good  deal  of 
variation  as  regards  the  width  of  the  apical  fuscous  border  in  the 
fore  wings,  and  in  the  numbers  (7  or  8)  and  relative  sizes  of  the 
rounded  discal  spots  in  the  hind  wings ;  the  subbasal  black  spot 
in  the  fore  wings  is  much  reduced  in  several  males  and  females, 
and  is  wholly  wanting  in  two  of  the  latter.     The  males  also 
exhibit  on  the  upperside  much  instability  in  respect  of  the  width 
of  the  hind-marffinal  border  of  the  hind  wings  and  the  distinctness 
of    its  enclosed  spots,  the  border  being  usually  more  or  less 
extended  internally  in  a  different  manner  between  the  third  median 
nervule  and  the  anal  angle,  and  the  enclosed  spots  giving  every 
grade  from  perfect  development  to  (in   one  example)  complete 
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obsolescence.  This  last-mentioned  male  has  some  other  black 
markings  of  the  upperside  considerably  enlarged,  and  the  middle 
spot  of  the  oblique  median  row  of  three  in  the  fore  wings  is  out  of 
line,  being  nearer  to  base  than  usual.  Variation  in  the  female 
lies  chiefly  in  ground-colour,  which  in  most  examples  is  much 
obscured  with  brownish-fuscous  clouding  from  the  bases  to  beyond 
middle,  but  which  exhibits  much  gradation,  especially  as  regards 
the  red  of  the  hind  wings,  which  in  one  specimen  is  almost  as 
bright  as  in  the  male.  The  hind-marginal  border  on  the  upperside 
is  more  or  less  diffused  internally,  and  its  enclosed  spots  quite 
obsolescent  in  all  the  females. 

The  two  specimens  (male  and  female)  from  the  Eevue  Biver  are 
a  good  deal  larger  (exp.  2  in.  8  lin.),  with  more  elongated  fore 
wines ;  their  colouring  is  brighter  and  clearer,  and  all  the  black 
markings,  except  the  few  spots  on  the  fore  wings,  are  reduced, 
especially  the  spots  and  hind-marginal  border  of  the  hind  wings, 
which  latter  has  no  diffusion  internally  and  all  the  ground-colour 
spots  it  encloses  quite  distinct.  On  the  underside  of  the  hind 
wings  the  dull  lake-red  colouring  is  much  reduced,  forming 
internervular  rays ;  and  on  the  back  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen 
the  paired  creamy  and  whitish  spots  are  much  larger  and  more 
conspicuous. 

Mr.  Selous  was  disposed  to  think  that  these  larger  brighter 
individuals  just  mentioned  belonged  to  a  species  distinct  from 
A.  acrita,  especially  as  they  were  found  flying  in  forest  tracts 
among  lofty  trees,  whereas  the  numerous  examples  of  typical 
aarita  frequented  open  grassy  hill-sides.  But  after  very  careful 
examination  it  seems  to  me  more  probable  that  they  represent  a 
seasonal  (winter)  form,  having  been  captured  in  June,  whereas  all 
the  ordinary  specimens  of  -4.  acnta  were  captured  between  Feb- 
ruary 12th  ana  March  18th.  The  male  taken  by  Mr.  Selous  in 
Mashunaland  in  1883  (exact  date  not  recorded),  mentioned  by  me 
he.  cU.y  belongs  to  this  form,  but  is  a  little  smaller. 

23.  Acbjbjl  aoaaa,  Hewits. 

Acrwa  acara,  Hewits.  Exot.  Butt.  iii.  pi.  8.  figs.  19,  20  (1865). 
Six  specimens  of  this  species,  from  Christmas  Pass,  exhibit  no 
difference  in  either  sex  from  typical  Natalian  examples l. 

24.  Ac&aa  bncedok  (Linn.). 

PapQio  encedon,  Linn.  Mus.  Lud.  Ulr.  Eeg.  p.  244.  n.  63 
(1764). 
There  are  only  two  examples  of  this  widely-spread  Ethiopian 

1  I  described  (P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  72)  a  single  female  taken  in  Ehanda,  near 
the  Upper  Cunene  River,  presenting  the  aberration  of  a  wide  suffusion  and 
coalescence  of  the  black  markings  of  the  fore  wings.  This  was  the  only  example 
of  A.  acara  in  Mr.  Eriksson's  first  collection  from  S.W.  Tropical  Africa ;  but 
in  a  second  collection,  made  in  the  same  region  between  the  15th  November, 
18W,  and  the  1st  March,  1891,  out  of  a  series  of  eight  males  and  three  females 
captured  in  three  localities  between  the  Cunene  and  the  Ondonga  Road,  five 
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species,  both  of  the  typical  brownish-rufous  form.    They  were 
taken  on  the  Pungwe  River. 

25.  ACRJEA  BAHIRA,  Boisd. 

Acrcea  rahira,  Boisd.  Faune  Ent.  de  Madag.  etc.  p.  33,  pi.  5. 
figs.  4,  5  (1833). 

A  male  from  Umtali  and  another  from  the  Yunduzi,  both  of  the 
typical  South- African  form,  but  with  the  black  spots  considerably 
reduced  in  the  latter  specimen. 

26.  Aobjsa  buxtoni,  Butl. 

Acrcea  buxtoni,  Butl.  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  4,  xvi.  p.  395 
(1875). 

Twenty-seven  examples  taken  in  Christmas  Pass,  and  six  others 
from  different  localities,  agree  with  Natalian  specimens,  the 
females  varying  in  the  same  manner.  One  male,  however,  from 
Christmas  Pass,  exhibits  a  peculiarity  on  the  underside  of  the 
hind  wings,  where  in  the  discal  series  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  spots, 
and  also  the  5th  and  6th  spots,  are  united,  so  that  each  group 
forms  a  narrow  streak. 

27.  AORJSA  OABIBA,  Hopff. 

Acrcea  cabira,  Hopff.  Monatsb.  Preuss.  Akad.  Wissensch.  1855, 
p.  640.  n.  7. 

Twelve  specimens  from  Christmas  Pass  do  not  differ  from  those 
found  farther  southward. 

Genus  Plakema,  Doubl. 

28.  Plaxema  johhbtont  (Godm.)- 

6* .  Acrcea  johwtoni,  Godm.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1885,  p.  537. 

$ .  Acrcea  (Planema)john8toni,  Butl.  op.  cit.  1888,  p.  91. 

This  species  was  founded  on  a  single  male  collected  by  Mr.  H. 
H.  Johnston  on  Kilima-njaro  at  an  elevation  of  5500  ft.  The 
female  was  noted  by  Mr.  Butler  (he.  cit.)  from  two  examples,  one 
of  them  taken  in  the  same  locality  as  the  female,  the  other  in  the 
hills  of  Terta.  So  very  dissimilar  are  the  sexes  (the  male  having 
the  fore  wings  ochre-red  from  base  up  to  and  including  the  two 
obliquely  disposed  pairs  of  discal  spots,  and  the  female  having  the 

males  and  all  the  females  exhibit  the  same  strong  melanic  marking,  and  even 
the  remaining  three  males  show  a  slight  tendency  in  the  same  direction. 

Although  A.  acara,  as  noted  in  my  S.- African  Butt.  i.  p.  160,  varies  much  in 
the  development  of  the  black  markings,  1  have  not  seen  any  other  examples 
that  approach  the  very  heavily  black-clouded  condition  of  Mr.  Eriksson's 
specimens. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  variation  is  not  at  all  in  the  direction  of  the 
allied  A.  setes  (L.),  whioh  is  recorded  from  Angola  and  as  far  north  on  the 
West  Coast  as  Sierra  Leone,  as  in  that  species  it  is  the  entire  ground  of  the 
fore  wings  that  is  suffused  with  greyish  fuscous,  the  black  markings  themselves 
not  being  enlarged  or  confluent. 
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entire  fore  wings  black  with  the  discal  spots  conspicuously  white), 
that,  having  only  the  descriptions  to  refer  to,  I  was  inclined  to 
think  that  the  female  received  by  Mr.  Butler  had  been  erroneously 
associated  with  Mr.  Godman's  female.  But  on  consulting  Mr. 
Butler,  he  most  kindly  sent  me  figures  and  notes  which  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  specific  identity  of  these  widely  differing  sexes. 

There  are  only  two  examples  of  this  curious  Planema  in 
Mr.  Selous'8  collection,  one  captured  at  Umtali,  and  the  other  (on 
February  24th)  in  Christmas  Pass.  The  former  is  so  much 
smaller,  and  has  the  hind  margin  of  the  fore  wings  so  much  more 
hollowed,  than  the  latter,  that  1  took  it  for  a  male  although 
entirely  of  the  female  coloration;  but  closer  examination  has 
shown  it  to  be  a  female.  Mr.  Butler,  however,  informs  me  that 
during  1892  he  had  seen  both  males  and  females  in  a  collection 
from  Kilima-njaro,  and  that  one  or  two  of  the  males  were  less 
unlike  the  female  than  the  rest,  the  ochre-red  covering  the  basal 
half  only  of  the  fore  wings  \ 

The  resemblance  borne  by  the  female  to  Amauris  echeria  (var. 
albimacukua,  Butl.)  is  very  strong,  but  I  hesitate  to  adopt 
Mr.  Butler's  conclusion  that  the  former  is  evidently  modified  in 
imitation  of  the  Amauris,  because,  firstly,  both  Amauris  and 
Planema  are  equally  protected  genera  and  extensively  mimicked  by 
Butterflies  of  other  groups,  and,  secondly,  P.  johnstoni  female  does 
not  either  in  pattern  or  colouring  diverge  much  from  its  congeners, 
coming  near  P.  lycoa,  Fabr. 

Mr.  Selous  notes  that  he  saw  only  a  few  of  this  Butterfly ;  they 
flew  on  the  border  of  a  stream  and  settled  very  frequently. 

Subfamily  Nymphaliks. 
Genus  Atblla,  E.  Doubl. 
29.  Atblla  phalaxtha  (Dm.). 

PbpUio  phalantha,  Dru.  111.  Nat.  Hist.  i.  pi.  21.  figs.  1, 2  (1770). 
Of  this  most  widely  ranging  species  there  are  five  specimens 
from  Christmas  Pass  and  one  from  the  Mineni  Valley. 

1  Acr*a  proteina,  0.  Oberth.  (fitudes  d'Ent  xvii.  p.  25,  pi.  i.  fig.  4 ;  pL  ii. 
flga.  14, 19,  21 ;  pL  iii.  fig.  29),  is  apparently  synonymous  with  P.  johnstoni, 
the  specimens  recorded  and  figured  being  from  Urogaro  and  Usambara  in  East 
Africa.  Mr.  Selous's  two  examples  agree  pretty  nearly  with  M.  Oberthiir's 
fig.  14  on  pi  ii.f  but  one  of  them  is  considerably  larger  and  with  the  median 
sptce  in  the  hind  wines  of  a  much  deeper  tint  of  yellow.  The  species  appears 
to  be  highly  variable,  M.  Oberthur  figuring  (pi.  i.  fig.  4)  a  small  male  agreeing 
with  the  ordinary  female  except  that  the  spots  of  the  fore  wings  are  pale  yellow 
instead  of  white ;  (pi.  iii  fig.  29)  a  female  in  which  the  hind  wings  on  both 
wrfaces,  and  the  hind-marginal  area  of  the  fore  wings  on  the  underside,  are 
deeply  tinged  with  reddish-ochreous ;  and  (pi.  ii.  figs.  19  and  21)  a  male  of  the 
typical  {johnstoni)  colouring,  and  a  female  in  which  the  reddish-ochreous  is 
itrongly  prevalent  discally  on  both  surfaces  of  both  fore  and  hind  wings.  It 
will  probably  be  found  that  in  this  species  of  Planema,  as  in  P.  esebrta  (see 
8.-AJr.  Butt  i  pp.  177-78),  the  varieties  are  resolvable  into  two  or  three  in 
which  the  sexes  more  or  less  agree  in  coloration. 
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Genus  Pybambis,  E.  Doubl. 

30.  Pybambis  oabdui  (Linn.). 
Two  examples  from  Christmas  Pass. 

Genus  Jtoonia,  E.  Doubl. 

31.  Junonia  obbbbnb,  Trim. 

Junonia  cebrene,  Trim.  Trans.  Ent.  Soo.  Lond.  1870,  p.  353. 
One  specimen  from  Umtali,  one  from  Christmas  Pass,  and  two 
from  Mineni  Valley. 

32.  Junonia  clblia  (Cram.). 

Papilio  delta,  Cram.  Pap.  Exot.  i.  t.  xxi.  figs.  E,  F  (1775). 
Two  specimens  from  the  Mineni  Valley. 

33.  Junonia  boohs,  Trim. 

Junonia  boojpis,  Trim.  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1879,  p.  331. 

The  four  examples  (one  from  Umtali,  one  from  Sikuva  Biver, 
and  two  from  Mineni  Valley)  agree  with  the  typical  Transvaal 
specimens. 

Genus  Peeois,  E.  Doubl. 

34.  Pbbcis  cloantha  (Cram.)  \ 

Papilio  cloantTia,  Cram.  Pap.  Exot.  iii.  t.  cccxxxviii.  figs.  A,  B 
(1782). 

Eighteen  examples  (seventeen  from  the  Mineni  Valley)  are 
highly  variable  in  the  tint  of  the  underside,  five  being  of  an 
unusually  dark  brown. 

35.  Pbeois  obbtnb  (Boisd.). 

Salamis  ceryne,  Boisd.  App.  Voy.  de  Deleg.  p.  592.  n.  68  (1847). 
Twelve  specimens  from  the  Mineni  Valley  and  one  from  Lusika 
Biver  are  in  all  respects  like  typical  examples  from  Natal* 

1  In  my  notes  on  this  species  (S.-Afr.  Butt.  i.  pp.  220  and  223)  1  pointed 
out  the  exceptionally  robust  structure,  gradually  ciavate  antennas,  and  thick 
hairy  wines  of  this  Butterfly,  in  comparison  with  the  other  species  of  Precis. 
Mr.  Cecil  N.  Barker  has  recently  reared  P.  cloantha  from  a  larva  found  at 
Malvern,  Natal ;  and,  from  the  drawings  and  description  he  has  kindly  sent 
me,  it  is  apparent  that  the  larva  presents  the  peculiarity  of  having  the  two 
rather  long  cephalic  horns  clubbed  at  the  tip,  while  the  pupa  is  much  thickened 
about  the  middle  and  is  singularly  smooth,  wanting  all  the  prominent  pointed 
tubercles  so  conspicuous  dorsally  and  laterally  in  the  pupae  of  P.  octavia  and 
P.  seaamiu.  The  larva  is  described  as  golden  yellow,  each  segment  having  a 
median  transverse  purplish-black  bar  interrupted  both  subdorsally  and  on  the 
spiracular  line ;  the  bristled  spines  spring  from  these  bars ;  head  dull  orange, 
with  an  inverted  V  of  purplish  black  frontally  ;  legs  dark  plum-colour  with  a 
black  ring  about  middle.  The  pupa  is  figured  as  greenish  yellow,  with  a  few 
dull-purplish  spots  on  underside  ot  head,  sides  of  thorax,  and  bases  and  hind 
margins  of  wing -covers ;  abdomen  with  seven  rowB  (longitudinal)  of  dull- 
purplish  dots.  The  larva  was  found  on  October  23rd,  1892 ;  it  began  pupa- 
tion on  the  27th ;  and  a  male  imago  emerged  on  November  11th.  The  food- 
plant  is  not  specified  by  name,  but  was  a  "bush  herb  with  lilac-blue  flowers." 
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36.  Pmoib  tukuoa  (Wallengr.). 

Salami  tukuoa,  Wallengr.  K.  Sv.  Vet.-Ak.  Handl.  1857— Lep. 
Bhop.  Caffr.  p.  25.  n.  6. 

Three  specimens  from  the  Mineni  Valley  do  not  differ  from 
more  southern  examples. 

37.  Praois  cuama  (Hewits.). 

Junonia  cuama,  Hewits.  Exot.  Batt.  iii.  p.  25,  pi.  13.  figs.  4,  5 
(1864). 

Precis  cuama,  Trim.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1891,  p.  74.  n.  20. 

Six  examples  from  the  Mineni  Valley  and  two  from  Vunduzi 
River.  Most  of  the  specimens  agree  with  those  from  Ehanda  and 
the  Okavango  River  noted  by  me  (loc.  cit.)  as  mach  yellower  than 
the  figure  of  the  type,  and  as  wanting  (on  both  surfaces)  the 
conspicuous  white  centre  of  the  second  and  third  fuscous  spots  in 
the  discal  row  of  the  fore  wings,  and  (on  the  upperside)  the  paler 
cloud  in  the  middle  of  the  hind  wings ;  but  two  of  the  Mineni 
nudes  are  intermediate  in  these  respects,  approaching  the  type  in 
tint,  having  the  pale  cloud  faintly  shown  in  the  hind  wings,  and 
presenting  the  two  white  spots  in  the  fore  wings  on  both  surfaces. 
The  underside  is  most  variable  in  colouring — only  one  of  the  two 
bat-mentioned  individuals  agreeing  fairly  with  the  figure  of  the 
type,  the  other  being  dull  and  with  little  trace  of  rufous,  but  with 
all  the  markings  faint,  and  a  strong  bronzy  surface-gloss ;  while 
the  yellower  examples  exhibit  beneath  different  admixtures  of 
ochre-yellow  and  ferruginous  brown,  with  the  markings  ashy  grey 
and  fuscous,  in  some  cases  faintly  glossed  with  violaceous. 

This  Butterfly  is  noted  as  frequenting  the  shade  of  the  forest, 
Md  when  settled  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  faded  leaves. 

38.  Phbcib  simia,  Wallengr.    (Plate  IV.  fig.  5,  rf .) 

Precis  simia,  Wallengr.  K.  Sv.  Vet.-Akad.  Handl.  1857— Lep. 
Bhop.  Oaffr.  p.  26.  n.  2 ;  Trimen,  S.-Afr.  Butt.  i.  p.  227.  n.  70 
(1887). 

Of  this  very  rare  species — of  which  the  only  examples  hitherto 
known  to  me  were  the  type  (collected  by  Wahlberg)  in  the 
Stockholm  Museum  and  a  very  worn  male  taken  by  Col.  Bowker 
at  Durban — there  are  four  male  examples,  three  from  the  Mineni 
Valley  and  one  from  Christmas  Pass.  The  three  former  are 
typical,  agreeing  well  with  the  careful  figure  of  the  type  (a  $  > 
judging  from  the  want  of  the  anal-angular  projection  in  the  hind 
wings),  except  in  having  ail  the  fuscous  markings  larger ;  but  the 
fourth  has  on  the  upperside  a  yellowish-white  median  discal  cloud 
in  the  hind  wings,  and  a  similar  smaller  lower  discal  cloud  in  the 
fore  wings,  and  all  the  black  spots  of  the  discal  series  in  the  fore 
wings  smaller ;  while  on  the  underside  the  basal  fuscous  in  both 
wings  is  much  effaced  by  the  enlargement  (and  in  the  hind  wings 
actual  confluence  at  many  points)  of  the  enclosed  markings  of  the 
ground-colour,  and  there  is  also  a  streak  of  the  ground-colour, 
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interrupted  by  ititernervular  black  spots,  along  the  hind-marginal 
edge  of  the  hind  wings. 

Mr.  Selous  met  with  this  species  flying  about  the  bed  of  a  small 
ravine,  and  settling  on  the  overhanging  bashes.  The  three  Mineni 
Valley  specimens  were  captured  on  6th  March,  the  variety  from 
Christmas  Pass  on  27th  February. 

89.  Pbbcis  octavia  (Cram.). 

PapiKo  octavia,  Cram.  Pap.  Bxot.  ii.  t.  cxxxv.  figs.  B,  C  (1777). 

All  the  thirteen  specimens — 11  from  Christmas  Pass  and  2 
from  the  Mineni  Valley — belong  to  the  larger,  more  brightly 
coloured  southern  form,  which  Staudinger  has  figured  (Exot. 
Schmett.  pi.  38,  1885)  as  "  var.  natalensis?' 

40.  Pbicis  sesamub,  Trim. 

Precis  sesamus,  Trim.  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1883,  p.  347; 
S.-Afr.  Butt.  i.  p.  231,  pi.  4.  fig.  3  (1887).) 

Eight  examples  from  Mineni  Valley  and  one  from  the  Pungwe 
Biver  present  no  material  variation  from  more  southern  specimens. 

41.  Pbbcis  abchbsia  (Cram.). 

PapUio  archesia,  Cram.  Pap.  Exot.  iii.  t.  ocxix.  figs.  D,E  (1782). 

In  the  only  two  specimens,  both  male,  from  the  Mineni  Valley, 
the  common  dull-red  band  is  throughout  much  narrower  than  in 
the  typical  form  and  submacular,  in  this  respect  resembling  the 
Angolan  form  P.  staudingerii,  Dewitz  (Nov.  Act.  Acad.  Leop.- 
Carol.  xh\  p.  193,  t.  xxv.  n.  15,  1879). 

42.  Precis  pelasois  (Godt.). 

Vanessa  pelasyis,  Godt.  Enc.  Meth.  ix.  Suppl.  p.  820.  n.  38-39 
(1819). 

Out  of  14  examples  collected,  5  of  the  males  (3  from  Christmas 
Pass  and  2  from  Mineni  Valley)  and  1  female  exhibit  a  variation 
in  the  direction  of  the  Zambesian  form  P.  chapunga  (He wits.), 
having  the  common  creamy-rufous  band  much  narrowed  on  the 
upperside,  and  the  corresponding  creamy-white  band  on  the 
underside  somewhat  narrowed. 

43.  P&SCI8  katalica,  Feld. 

Precis  natalica^  Feld.  Wien.  ent.  Monatsch.  iv.  p.  106  (I860). 
Five  specimens  from  Christmas  Pass  and  thirteen  from  the  Mineni 
Valley  present  the  usutj  variation  in  the  tints  of  the  underside. 

44.  Prbcis  xlgiva  (Hewits.). 

Junonia  «/</twi,  Hewits.  Exot  Butt.  iii.  p.  25,  pi.  13.  fig.  1 
(1864). 

Here  also  the  customary  variation  of  the  underside  colouring  is 
observable  in  the  9  examples  collected— S  from  Mineni  Valley  and 
1  from  Vunduai  Biver. 
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45.  Pekw  abtaxia  (Hewits.). 

Jmnia  artaxia,  Hewits.  op.  cit.  iii.  p.  26,  pi.  13.  fig.  6  (1864). 
Prmtartaxia,  Trim.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1891,  p.  75.  n.  24 
Of  this  very  striking  and  singularly-coloured  Precis  there  is  a 
fine  series  of  41  examples,  of  which  37  were  taken  in  the  Mineni 
Valley  from  6th  to  26th  March,  3  in  Christmas  Pass  in  the  first 
half  of  February,  and  1  on  the  Lusika  River  early  in  April.     The 
sexes  scarcely  differ  in  colouring,  the  female  being  somewhat  paler 
occasionally.     Hewitson  figures  an  example  in  which  the  smaller 
lower  ocellus  ou  the  upperside  of  the  hind  wings  is  wanting,  and 
in  his  description  oinits  all  mention  of  this  marking,  although  it 
was  present  in  two  out  of  the  three  Zambesian  specimens  which  I 
examined  in  his  collection  in  the  year  1867,  and,  although  varying 
in  size,  is  very  rarely  obsolete  or  even  indistinct.     The  small 
ocellus  in  a  corresponding  position  in  the  fore  wings  is,  on  the 
contrary,  often  obsolescent  and  never  very  distinct.     The  under- 
side varies  considerably  in  colour,  presenting  several  shades  in 
which  brown  or  grey  predominate,  and  being  in  some  cases  glossed 
with  bronzy  greenish  or  with  pale  dull  violaceous.     The  markings 
on  this  surface  vary  in  distinctness,  especially  the  nearly  straight 
ochre-yellow  streak,  outwardly  bordered  with  dark  brown,  which 
crosses  the  middle  of  the  hind  wings.     There  is  a  tendency  to  the 
oeellate  form  in  most  of  the  very  small  indistinct  spots  of  the 
common  discal  series,  and  two  of  these,  considerably  larger  than 
the  rest,  represent  respectively  the  upperside  ocelli  in  the  fore 
wings  and  the  superior  portion  of  the  hind  wings. 

Mr.  Selous  notes  that  P.  artaxia  is  usually  numerous  in  the  shady 
forests  to  which  it  is  restricted.  During  its  very  short  and 
harried  flight  the  large  many-coloured  ocelli  of  the  hind  wings  are 
conspicuous,  but  it  settles  again  almost  immediately  on  the  ground 
at  the  foot  of  trees,  where  the  dead-leaf-like  underside  effectually 
conceals  it.  Although  indisposed  to  take  wing  ordinarily,  it 
becomes  wary  when  alarmed  by  pursuit. 

Genus  Salamis,  Boisd. 

46.  Salamis  axaoardii  (Linn.). 

PapxLio  anacardii,  linn.  Mus.  Lud.  Ulr.  p.  236.  n.  55  (1764). 

The  specimens  taken  (5  at  Christmas  Pass,  1  at  Revue  Eiver, 
and  6  on  the  Pungwe  Eiver)  are  like  those  from  Natal,  having 
a  clearer  paler  colour,  with  a  less  intense  rosy-violet  gloss,  than 
the  tropical  West- African  examples. 

47.  Salamis  nbbulosa,  Trim. 

Salamis  ncbulosa,  Trim.  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1881,  p.  441 ; 
S.-Afr.  Butt.  i.  p.  246.  n.  79,  pi.  iv.  fig.  6  (1887). 

The  only  example,  taken  on  the  Ptingwe  Eiver,  about  15  miles 
above  Sarmento,  is  a  female,  larger  (exp.  al.  3  in.  2£  lin.)  and 
with  considerably  broader  fuscous  upperside  marking  than  the  Zulu- 
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land  female  figured  by  me  (op.  ciL).  I  have  a  similar  bat  rather 
smaller  female,  captured  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Barber  in  the  Lydenborg 
District,  Eastern  Transvaal,  which  presents  the  peculiarity  of 
haying  the  superior  discal  ocellus  on  the  upperside  of  the  hind 
wings  as  distinct  and  as  brightly  coloured  as  the  constant  inferior 
one. 

Mr.  Selous's  specimen  was  captured  on  21st  September,  settled 
on  the  leaf  of  a  tree ;  other  specimens  were  seen  flying  about  the 
same  spot,  but  were  much  worn. 

Genus  Crhnis,  Boisd. 

48.  Cbbnib  boibduvali,  Wallengr. 

Crenis  boisduvali,  Wallengr.  K.  St.  Vet.-Akad.  Handl.  1857. — 
Lep.  Ehop.  Caffr.  p.  30.  n.  2;  Trim.  S.-Afr.  Butt.  i.  p.  252. 
n.  81,  pL  v.  figs.  2,2  a  (1887). 

Nineteen  examples  (12  from  Christmas  Pass  and  7  from  the 
Mineni  Valley)  agree  in  all  respects  with  Natalian  specimens. 

Genus  Eubytela,  Boisd. 

49.  Eubttbla  hiabbab  (Dm.). 

PapUio  hiarbas,  Dru.  111.  Nat.  Hist.  iii.  pi.  xiy.  figs.  1,  2  (1782). 
A  single  example  from  Christmas  Pass. 

50.  Eubttbla  dryope  (Cram.). 

PapUio  dryopey  Cram.  Pap.  Exot.  t.  lxxviii.  figs.  E,  F  (1779). 

Three  specimens  from  Christmas  Pass  and  one  from  the  Lopodsi 
River.  In  a  female  from  the  former  locality  the  discal  ochre-yellow 
band  is  broader  than  usual. 

Genus  Hypanis,  Boisd. 

51.  Hypaitcs  iuthyia  (Dru.). 

PapUio  Uithyia,  Dru.  111.  Nat.  Hist.  ii.  pi.  xvii.  figs.  1, 2  (1773). 

The  eleven  examples  taken  (8  at  Christmas  Pass  and  3  in  the 
Mineni  Valley)  belong  to  the  var.  achddia,  Wallengr.,  which 
appears  to  be  the  prevalent  Coast-district  form  in  several  parts 
of  Africa,  and  specially  so  in  Natal.  All  have  the  underside 
colouring  pale ;  and  in  one  male  on  the  upperside  the  spots  of 
ground-colour  in  the  hind  marginal  black  border  of  the  hind  wings 
are  very  much  reduced. 

Genus  Neptis,  Fabr. 

52.  Nbptis  agatha  (Cram.). 

PapUio  agatha,  Cram.  Pap.  Exot.  iv.  t.  cccxxvii.  figs.  A,  B  (1780). 

The  six  examples  (4  from  Christmas  Pass  and  2  from  the 
Mineni  Valley)  vary  a  little  as  to  the  width  of  the  white  trans- 
verse bands. 
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flepti*  marpessa,  Hopff.  Monatsb.  Akad.  Wissensch.  Berl.  1855, 
p.  640.  n.  8. 

Four  specimens  taken  at  Christmas  Pass  agree  thoroughly 
with  those  found  in  Natal  and  other  more  southern  tracts. 

54.  Nxpns  gooohii,  Trim. 

Neptis  yoochii,  Trim.  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1879,  p.  336 : 
S.-Afr.  Butt.  i.  p.  273.  n.  89,  pi.  v.  fig.  6  (1887). 

Of  this  rare  little  Neptis,  hitherto  only  known  to  me  as  inhabit- 
ing the  Durban  district  of  Natal,  there  is  a  single  example, 
captured  at  Christmas  Pass  on  13th  February. 

Genus  Diadbma,  Boisd. 

55.  Diadbma  mislppus  (L.). 

One  specimen  from  Christmas  Pass  and  another  from  the 
Mineni  valley. 

Genus  EuphjEdba,  Hiibn. 

56.  EUPH^DRA  NEOPHBOK  (Hopff.). 

RomaUosoma  neophron,  Hopff.  Monatsb.  Akad.  Wise.  Berl.  1855, 
p.  640.  n.  9. 

There  are  two  examples  of  this  very  distinct  Euphadra,  taken 
on  the  Pungwe  River  15  miles  above  Sarmento  on  September  19th. 
This  species  appears  to  be  the  solitary  representative  of  its  genus 
in  Eastern  and  South-eastern  Africa. 

Genus  Hamaotioda,  Hiibn. 

57.  Hamasttmida  d^dalus  (Fabr.). 

PapUio  dadalus,  Fabr.  Syst.  Ent.  p.  482.  n.  174  (1775). 

Four  specimens  from  Christmas  Pass  (February  12th  to  26th), 
one  from  the  Mineni  Valley  (March  29th)  and  two  from  near  Vun- 
dari  Biver  (April  5th),  are  all  of  the  form  in  which  the  underside 
is  warm  reddish  ochreous  and  spotted  with  white ;  but  in  two 
specimens,  dated  respectively  March  29th  and  April  5th,  the  white 
spots  are  rather  duller  than  in  the  rest. 

I  have  for  some  time  been  disposed  to  think  that  the  well- 
known  variation  in  the  underside  of  this  widely-distributed  African 
butterfly  is  seasonal,  and  these  dated  captures  of  Mr.  Selous's  tend 
to  confirm  this  view.  All  the  specimen  taken  by  Mr.  Eriksson  at 
Omrora,  tropical  S.W.  Africa,  from  1st  to  25th  August,  1887, 
were  (as  I  have  recorded,  P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  80)  of  the  dull  underside 
colouring,  wanting  the  white  spots  and  with  the  dark  markings 
very  faint,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  a  pair  taken  in  copuld 
near  Delagoa  Bay,  on  the  9th  August,  1891,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Junod. 
A  series  of  dated  captures  throughout  the  year  is  wanting  in  the 
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case  of  this  species,  as  of  so  many  others ;  but  the  little  material 
available  favours  the  supposition  that  (as  in  the  case  of  many 
Satyrinat  and  Lyccenidct)  the  warmly-tinted  conspicuously  marked 
underside  denotes  the  summer  or  wet-season  brood  (where  con- 
cealment is  of  leas  importance  among  the  herbage  of  that  season), 
and  the  obscure  underside  almost  devoid  of  markings  the  brood  of 
the  winter  or  dry  season,  when  the  open-ground  vegetation  is 
wanting  or  thoroughly  withered. 

In  connection  with  this  point,  however,  the  published  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  D.  G.  Rutherford   (Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.    1878, 
p.  xlii)  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Distant  (Nat.  in  the  Transvaal,    1892, 
pp.  41,  42) — both  of  whom  were  acquainted  with  this  species  in 
life — should  be  considered.     The  former  notes  that  this  Butterfly 
always   settles  on  the  ground  with  closed  wings,  and  that   the 
underside  colouring  not  only  was  eminently  protective  from  its 
close  resemblance  to  the  colour  of  the  soil,  but  was  found  in   the 
various  districts  inhabited  by  the  insect  to  vary  in   accordance 
with  the  particular  tint  of  the  soil  characteristic  of  a  district. 
Mr.  Distant,  on  the  contrary,  though  agreeing  as  to  the  insect's 
settling  on  open  ground,  states  that  he  invariably  found  it  resting- 
with  wings  expanded,  and  "nearly  always  on  greyish-coloured 
rocks  or  slaty-hued  paths,  with  which  the  colour  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  wings  wonderfully  assimilated."     He  adds    that 
"  large  tracts  of  bare  ground  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  exist  with 
which  the  under  surface  of  the  wings  would  be  in  perfect  unison ; 
but  though  I  watched  for  months  to  see  a  specimen  thus  situated, 
and  with  its  wings  vertically  closed,  I  never  succeeded  in  doing 
so."     On  reading  Mr.  Distant's  letter  to  the  above  effect  published 
in  'Nature*  of  26th  February,  1891,  I  wrote  to  him  suggesting 
that  (1)  the  differences  in  the  underside  might  be  seasonal,  and 
(2)  that  possibly  the  upperside  might  be  protective  in  the  wet 
and  the  underside  in  the  dry  season  ;  I  also  intimated  that  all 
analogy  pointed  to  the  underside  being  protective  when  the  insect 
is  really  at  rest,  not  merely  settling  at  intervals.     To  this  latter 
view  I  adhere ;    but  as  regards  the  second  of  my  suggestions, 
Mr.  Distantfs  observation  that  the  habits  of  H.  dcedalus  were  *•  uni- 
form in  the  Transvaal  in  both  the  dry  and  wet  seasons  "  would 
indicate  that  even   during   the  winter  the   underside   colouring 
would  not  in  that  country  be  protective.     Mr.  Distant  does  not 
mention  whether  the  underside  differs  seasonally  in  the  Transvaal, 
but  two  examples  (  tf  and  ?  )  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Morant  near  Pretoria 
in  March  1872  are  both  of  the  brighter  colouring  with  moderately 
developed  white  spots,  as  is  also  a  solitary  example  taken  near 
Durban,  Natal,  in  February  1883  by  Col.  Bowker. 

Genus  Charaxbs,  Ochs. 
58.  Charaxbs  zoolina  (Westw.). 

Nymphalis  zoolina,  Westw.  Gen.  D.  Lep.  pi.  liii.  fig.  1  (1850). 
The  two  specimens  (rfand?)  were  taken  at  Christmas  Pass. 
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Both  hare  the  fuscous  borders  and  markings  strongly  developed, 
the  male  indeed  approaching  in  this  respect  the  variety  A  from 
Zululand  and  Delagoa  Bay  described  by  me  in  S.-Afr.  Butt.  iii. 
p.  405  (1889) ;  and  the  female  having  all  the  ground-colour  spots 
in  the  border  of  the  fore  wings  completely  separated  from  the 
discs!  field. 

Male  examples  as  dark  as  the  one  here  noted  have  been  taken  at 
Durban  and  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Millar, 

59.  Chabaxss  yabajtes  (Cram.). 

Papilio  varanes,  Cram.  Pap.  Exot.  t.  clx.  figs.  D,E  (1779),  and 
iv.  t.  ccclxxxviii.  figs.  A,  B  (1782). 

The  two  specimens  received,  taken  in  the  Mineni  Valley,  agree 
with  those  from  the  Zambesi  and  Quilimane,  and  indeed  with 
Tropical  examples  generally,  in  having  the  basal  white  much 
better  developed  (in  both  fore  and  hind  wings)  than  in  any 
individual  from  the  extra-tropical  area  that  I  have  examined. 

60.  Chabaxbs  man,  H.  G.  Smith.    (Plate  V.  fig.  6,  ? .) 

Charaxes  lasti,  H.  G.  Smith,  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  6, 
vol.  Hi.  p.  131  (1889)  ;  and  Ehop.  Exot.  p.  8,  pi.  {Char.)  iv.  figs.  4, 
5[tf](1890). 

There  are  two  examples  (  o*  and  ?  )  from  the  Mineni  Valley,  taken 
on  the  18th  and  14th  March  respectively,  a  male  specimen  from 
the  Pungwe  Valley  taken  on  1st  September,  and  two  ( <?  and  $  ) 
captured  on  the  Pungwe  River,  about  15  miles  above  Sarmento, 
on  19th  September. 

I  have  not  seen  the  types  of  this  Charaxes,  but,  judging  from 
the  description  and  figures  above  cited,  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Selous's 
specimens  can  be  held  distinct  from  it ;  although  all  three  males 
differ  in  some  respects  from  the  figures,  they  also  differ  from  one 
another.  All  three  agree  in  having  the  transverse  irregular  series 
of  fuscous  markings  on  the  disk  disconnected  (except  near  the 
costs)  from  the  hind-marginal  fuscus  border,  and  extended  by  an 
additional  sagittiform  mark  below  2nd  median  nervule,  and  also  in 
having  the  lowest  and  largest  fulvous  hind-marginal  spot  completely 
enclosed  in  the  border ;  in  these  features  differing  from  the  figure 
of  the  upperside.  The  Mineni  and  Pungwe  Valley  males  further 
diverge  from  the  same  figure  in  presenting  a  well-developed  sub- 
marginal  fuscous  band  in  the  hind  wing  from  the  costa  to  the  1st 
median  nervule ;  and  even  in  the  male  from  above  Sarmento,  in 
which  all  the  fuscous  markings  of  the  upperside  are  greatly 
reduced,  there  are  traces  of  this  long  band.  On  the  underside, 
again,  all  are  paler  and  yellower  than  in  fig.  5,  and  only  the 
Mineni  Valley  male  has  the  silvery-white  median  stripe  across  the 
hind  wings  (which  is,  however,  much  broader  than  in  the  figure). 
The  two  Pungwe  males  have  all  the  underside  markings  much 
attenuated,  and  in  the  example  from  above  Sarmento  they  are 
almost  obsolete ;  and  both  they  and  the  Mineni  male  have  more  or 
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lees  indistinct  whitish  lunulas  (not  small  spots)  forming  a  sub- 
marginal  series  in  the  hind  wings. 

The  two  females  agree  with  their  respective  mates,  the  specimen 
from  above  8armento  having  the  submarginal  fuscous  on  the  upper- 
side  of  both  wings  completely  broken  up  into  spots,  and  the  under- 
side more  reddish  and  much  less  distinctly  marked  than  in  the 
one  from  Mineni  Valley. 

The  South-African  Museum  has  for  many  years  been  in  posses- 
sion of  a  single  imperfect  male  of  this  species,  received  with  a  few 
other  Butterflies  collected  on  the  Zambesi  by  (I  was  informed)  the 
Kev.  H.  Waller.  It  agrees  pretty  closely  with  the  Mineni  Valley 
male  above  noted,  but  has  the  silvery-white  stripe  on  the  under- 
side of  the  hind  wings  still  broader. 

The  male  expands  2  in.  9-11  lin. ;  the  female  3  in.  4  lin. 

(7.  lasti  is  the  Eastern  representative  of  C.  cynthia,  Butl.  (  $ 
C.  lysianasta,  Westw.),  a  widely  distributed  West- African  species 
recorded  from  Ashanti,  Cameroons,  and  Angola.  It  is  distinguished 
by  its  smaller  size,  by  the  great  expansion  of  the  fulvous  and  the 
consequent  reduction  of  the  fuscous  colouring  on  the  upperside, 
and  by  the  great  attenuation  and  partial  obliteration  of  the  mark- 
ings of  the  underside. 

Mr.  Last  discovered  this  Butterfly  at  Mombasa,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  find  it  extending  so  far  to  the  south  as  the  Manica 
Country. 

Mr,  Selous  notes  that  both  the  first  and  second  of  the  males 
above  mentioned  were  captured  while  drinking  at  the  edge  of 
water,  while  the  female  in  the  Mineni  Valley  was  settled,  with 
wings  expanded,  on  the  leaves  of  a  thorn-tree. 

61.  Chabaxes  azota,  Hewits. 

2 .  Philognoma  azota,  Hewits.  Ent.  M.  Mag.  xiv.  p.  82  (1877). 

<j .  Charaxes  azota,  Hewits.  op.  cit.  p.  181  (1878). 

$.  Charawes  azota,  B.  Monteiro,  Delagoa  Bay,  <&c.  frontisp. 
fig.  1  (1891). 

A  fine  female  of  this  handsome  species  is  noted  as  being  the 
only  one  seen  ;  it  was  taken  at  the  Lusika  Biver  on  13th  April, 
frequenting  the  same  tree  on  which  specimens  of  C.  castor  were 
found. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  notes  on  this  species  (S.-Afr.  Butt, 
iii.  p.  388, 1889),  C.  azota  has  been  found  in  some  numbers  near 
Delagoa  Bay  by  the  Bev.  H.  Junod,  and  a  series  of  eight  males 
and  three  females  has  been  acquired  from  him  for  the  South- 
African  Museum.  In  the  male  the  "  tails  "  of  the  hind  wings  are 
represented  only  by  two  short  acute  dentations ;  but  in  the  female 
not  only  is  the  dentation  on  the  1st  median  nervule  considerably 
more  produced,  but  there  is  a  distinct  tail  on  the  3rd  median 
nervule.  This  tail  varies  both  in  length  and  form,  being  pointed 
at  the  tip  in  two  specimens  and  rounded  in  two  others ;  in  one  of 
the  latter  (Mr.  Selous's  example)  it  is  even  inclined  to  a  spatulate 
form. 
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62.  ChA&AXSS  8ATTTBNUS,  Butl. 

Charaxes  saturnus,  Butl.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1865,  p.  624,  pi.  36. 
fig.l. 

Of  this  common  Soutb-Tropical  species  there  are  one  example 
from  Umtali,  seven  from  the  Mineni  Valley,  and  four  from  the 
Lusaka  River.  Of  the  two  females  from  the  last-named  locality, 
one  expands  a  little  over  4  inches  and  the  other  3|  inches. 

63.  Chabaxss  castor  (Cram.). 

PapUio  castor,  Gram.  Pap.  Exot.  i.  t.  xxxvii.  figs.  C,  D  (1775). 

Mr.  Selous  notes  that  C.  castor  was  rare;  he  took  hut  three 
specimens,  all  on  the  stem  of  the  same  thorn-tree  (Acacia  sp.)  at 
Lusika  Biver  on  which  the  female  C.  azota  was  captured,  and  on 
the  same  date,  the  13th  April. 

64.  Chabaxto  pollitx  (Cram.). 

PapUio  pollux,  Cram.  Pap.  Exot.  i.  t.  xxxviii.  figs.  E,  F  (1775). 

PapUio  eamulus,  Dru.  HI.  Nat.  Hist.  iii.  pi.  30  (1782). 

A  female  from  Christmas  Pass,  taken  on  27th  February,  and  a 
male  from  the  Mineni  Valley,  taken  on  16th  March,  are  the  only 
examples  in  the  collection.  These  are  both  distinguished  from  the 
West-African  specimens  that  I  have  seen  in  possessing  not  only 
considerably  larger  ochre-yellow  hind-marginal  spots  m  the  fore 
wings,  but  also  a  complete  and  conspicuous  series  of  ochre-yellow 
lunules  along  the  hind  margin  of  the  hind  wings  ;  they  further 
both  want  on  the  upperside  of  the  fore  wings  the  lowermost 
black  spot  (between  2na  and  1st  median  nervules).  In  the  female 
not  only  are  the  tails  on  the  hind  wings  considerably  longer  and 
wider  than  in  the  male,  but  the  intermediate  dentation  on  the  2nd 
median  nervule  is  also  prolonged  into  a  short  tail. 

The  male  was  captured  sucking  at  exudations  on  the  branches 
of  the  same  tree  that  was  frequented  by  C.  bohemani  (see  below), 
the  female  fluttering  among  grass. 

Manica  is  by  far  the  most  southern  station  recorded  for  this 
Butterfly,  and  indeed,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  only  East- 
African  one  near  the  coast ;  but  C.  pottux  is  common  at  Sierra  Leone 
and  extends  to  Cameroons  and  Chinchoxo  (4°  22'  S.)  along  the 
West  Coast,  while  Mr.  Butler  has  also  recorded  it  as  among 
Emin  Pasha's  captures  in  Monbuttu,  Central  Africa,  about  4°  N. 

65.  Chajbaxbs  ach^menbs,  Feld.     (Plate  V.  fig.  7,  $ .) 

t?  $  .  Charaxes  achcemcnes,  Feld.  Eeise  Novara,  Lep.  iii.  p.  446, 
pi.  lix.  figs.  6,7  [<J]  (1867). 

One  specimen  from  Umtali,  one  from  Christmas  Pass,  five 
specimens  from  Mineni  Valley,  and  five  from  the  Lusika  Biver ; 
three  of  these  are  females. 

Although  the  upperside  of  the  male  and  the  underside  of  both 
sexes  are  so  completely  unlike  to  the  pattern  and  colouring  of 
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C.  saturnus,  yet  the  upperside  of  the  female  is  so  remarkably 
similar  to  that  of  C.  saturnus  as  to  he  with  difficulty  distinguished 
from  the  latter  without  close  comparison. 

Mr.  Selous  notes  that  nearly  all  his  specimens  of  this  species 
were  taken  drinking  at  the  edge  of  water,  but  two  or  three  at 
Lusika  River  were  settled  on  the  branches  of  a  tree. 

66.  Charaxss  guotmana  (Dewitz).     (Plate  Y.  fig.  8,  2  0 

c? .  NymphaUs  guderiana,  Dewitz,  Nov.  Act.  Leop.-Oarol.  Akad. 
Naturf.  xli.  p.  200,  t.  xxvi.  fig.  18  (1879). 

This  species  was  founded  on  three  males  captured  in  Angola  by 
Dr.  Pogge,  and  I  have  noticed  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1891,  p.  81)  the 
receipt  of  a  male  from  Mashunaland  and  of  sixteen  males  from 
the  Ambuella  Country  not  far  from  16°  S.  lat.  Mr.  Selous  collected 
1  example  at  Umtali,  no  fewer  than  30  at  Mineni  Valley,  and 
8  at  Lusika  Biver,  and  of  these  5  each  from  the  second  and  third 
localities  were  females ;  nearly  all  were  taken  in  March,  but  on* 
on  February  28th  and  eight  between  April  1st  and  25th. 

As  guderiana  is  unquestionably  a  member  of  the  ephyra  and 
ethalion  group  of  Charaxes,  it  is  very  unexpected  to  find  the  female, 
as  in  the  case  of  C.  achcemenes  just  mentioned,  on  the  upperside 
closely  resembling  C.  saturnus,  and  so  differing  widely  from  the 
aspect  of  her  nearest  congeners. 

? .  Strikingly  different  from  male.  Exp.  al.  2  in.  8  lin.  to 
3  in.  2  lin. 

Fuscous,  with  a  common  ochre-yellow  discal  band  (in  fore  wing 
moderately  broad  but  macular  and  more  or  less  deeply  cleft  by  down- 
ward traversing  bar  of  grounds-colour ,  in  hind  wing  continuous,  short, 
and  much  narrower  infcriorly);  bases  dull  ferruginous-ochrcous. 
Fore  wing-,  terminal  discocellular  spot  ochre-yellow  instead  of 
white;  commencement  of  inner  series  of  spots  forming  ochre- 
yellow  discal  band  represents  the  conspicuous  outer  costal  white 
spot  in  male ;  six  spots  of  incurved  outer  series  of  discal  band 
represent  the  submarginal  series  of  small  bluish-white  spots  in 
male — in  one  example  only,  the  lowest  spot  of  this  outer  series  is 
confluent,  between  2nd  and  3rd  median  nervules,  with  a  large  spot 
of  the  inner  series;  hind-marginal  series  of  spots  ferruginous- 
ochreous  instead  of  white  (the  lowest  and  largest  spot,  however, 
more  or  less  whitish  internally),  enlarged,  often  confluent  into  a 
submacular  border.  Hind  wing:  discal  band  simple,  whitish 
yellow  on  costa  and  on  inner  edge,  much  indented  by  ground- 
colour on  both  sides  inferiorly,  where  it  is  also  more  or  less  tinged 
and  edged  with  metallic  bluish  or  greenish  scales;  submarginal 
series  of  white,  on  both  sides  metallic-bluish  or  greenish  bordered, 
lunules,  much  like  that  in  male;  upper  four  lunules  of  hind- 
marginal  series  ochre-yellow  instead  of  white,  the  remainder  to 
anal  angle  metallic  greenish  or  bluish  with  ochre-yellow  centres  as 
in  male ;  tails  much  longer  and  broad,  especially  that  at  end  of  3rd 
median  nervule,  which  is  subspatulate  instead  of  acute.  TJndbb- 
stdb. — Bather  paler,  but  pattern  and  coloration  according  with 
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those  of  male,  except  that  the  common  discal  band  of  the  upper- 
side  is  represented  in  white  (rather  vaguely  denned  externally),  and 
that  its  outer  series  of  ochreous  spots  in  the  fore  wing  is  faintly 
reproduced. 

The  pattern  and  coloration  of  both  sexes  on  the  underside 
exhibit  the  closest  agreement  with  those  shown  in  C.  ethaUon,  Boisd., 
only  differing  in  the  greater  thickness  and  (in  parts)  brighter 
tints  of  the  markings,  and,  in  the  male  only,  by  the  reproduction 
of  the  costal,  outer  discal,  and  hind-marginal  wh?te  spots  of  the 
fore  wings.  On  the  upperside  the  disparity  between  the  female 
C.  guderiana  and  the  female  C.  ethalion,  and  the  great  likeness  to 
C.  satwrnus  in  the  former,  are  due  to  the  ferrugirous  colour  of  the 
basal  areas  and  the  narrowness  and  decided  ochre-yellow  tint  of  the 
discal  band. 

Mr.  Selous  notes  the  interesting  circumstance  that  while  all  the 
more  numerous  males  were  found  drinking  at  the  water's  edge,  the 
females  were  invariably  met  with  sucking  the  exudations  on  a  tree- 
stem  or  branches  in  company  with  the  fine  "  Goliath  v  Cetoniid 
beetles,  Bhamphorrhina  petersiana,  EudiceUa  trimeni,  Ac. 

67.  Chabaxis  xphyba  (Godt.). 

Nymphali*  ephyra,  Godt.  Encycl.  M&h.  ix.  p.  355  (1819). 

Nine  males  from  the  Mineni  Valley.  Six  of  these  present  on 
the  upperside  of  the  hind  wings  the  series  of  dull-greenish  lunules 
before  the  submarginal  bluish  ones  mentioned  by  Godart  (loc.  cit.) 
is  occurring  in  a  single  specimen  from  the  West  (Toast  of  Africa. 
The  underside  is  darker,  and  with  a  more  ferruginous  tinge  than 
usual. 

The  males  of  this  Butterfly  are  noted  as  always  found  drinking 
at  the  water's  edge ;  they  were  captured  during  March. 

68.  Chabaxss  ph^us,  Hewits. 

Charaxes  pharos,  Hewits.  Ent.  M.  Mag.  xiv.  p.  82  (1877) ;  B. 
Monteiro,  Delagoa  Bay,  Ac.  frontisp.  figs.  4,  5  (1891). 

The  only  example  (a  $  )  was  taken  on  a  tree  at  Lusika  Biver 
on  the  1st  April. 

69.  Charaxes  maotca,  n.  sp.    (Plate  VI.  fig.  9,  ? .) 

J .  Exp.  al.  2  in.  10  lin.  to  3  in.  2  lin. 

Allied  to  O.  ephyra  (Godt.),  C.  phceus,  Hewits.,  Ac. 

SubmetaUic  pale  blue,  more  or  less  tinged  with  greenish,  with  very 
broad  fuscous  apical  hind^marginal  borders  ;  in  fore  wing  a  rather 
broad  obliquely  transverse  white  band  outwardly  bordering  the  blue 
as  in  female  C.  bohemani,  Feld.  Fore  wing :  blue  dull  for  some 
distance  from  base,  thence  brighter;  white  band  commences 
widely  on  costa,  encroaching  internally  a  little  on  discoidal  cell  at 
extremity,  and  is  of  about  even  width  as  tar  as  1st  median  nervule 
beyond  middle,  but  below  this  is  bent  inwardly  from  the  general 
oblique  direction,  and  much  narrowed  by  diffusion  of  the  blue  as 
far  as  submedian  nervure,  below  which  it  does  not  extend ;  apical 
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area  very  broadly  fuscous,  as  in  female  bohmani ;  two  indistinct 
subapical  whitish  spots  placed  obliquely  close  to  costa;  beneath 
these,  in  one  specimen,  faint  traces  of  three  other  spots,  the  whole 
indicating  an  elbowed  series  of  five  as  in  female  phoms.       Hind 
wing  :  blue  forms  a  large  discal  space,  brighter  than  the  dull   basal 
part  which  fills  discoidal  cell,  extending  from  2nd  subcostal  nervule 
to  below  1st  median;   a  rather  wide  costal,  apical,  and    hind- 
marginal  fuscous  border;   the  usual  continuous  hind-marginal 
series  of  dull-red  lunules  as  far  as  3rd  median  nervule  followed  by 
bronzy-green  lunules  thence  to  anal  angle,  preceded  by  a    sub- 
marginal   series  of  thin,  rather  indistinct,  whitish  violet- tinged 
lunules,  quite  as  in  female  eihalion,  Boisd.,  and  female  phceus  ; 
inner-marginal  border  brownish-grey;  tails  as  in  the  congeners 
mentioned.     Undebside. — General  colouring  and  pattern  very  close 
to  those  shown  by  ethalion  and  phseus,  but  decidedly  darker   and 
more  ferruginous  in  tint,  without  ihe  strong  silvery  gloss,  and  possess- 
ing in  its  fore  wing  ihe  same  conspicuous  oblique  white  band  as  on 
ihe  upperside. 

It  is  not  without  hesitation  that  1  propose  a  new  species-name 
for  the  three  females  of  Charaxes  here  described,  because  their 
underside,  not  only  in  marking  but  also  in  its  ferruginous  tint, 
bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  males  of  C.  ephyra  above 
noticed,  that,  were  not  the  female  of  this  species  known,  I  should 
assign  these  Manica  females  to  it.  The  males  in  question  seem  quite 
inseparable  from  C.  ephyra,  while  the  females  under  notice  have 
the  upperside  totally  different  from  that  of  the  recognized  female  of 
C.  ephyra,  and  so  closely  resembling  that  of  the  much  larger  female 
of  C.  bohemani,  that  they  might  well  pass  for  dwarf  specimens  of 
the  latter  species.     Only  further  material  collected  in  Manica  can 
determine  whether  the  male  of  this  aberrant  female  resembles  it  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  the  allied  0.  phceus,  or  whether  we 
have  here  a  dimorphic  female  of  C.  ephyra. 

One  example  was  taken  in  the  Mineni  Valley  on  29th  March, 
"  on  the  same  individual  tree  on  which  so  many  C.  bohemani  were 
captured,"  and  the  two  others  on  a  thorn-tree  at  Lusika  Eiver  on 
1st  April. 

70.  Chabaxes  bohbmaki,  Feld. 

c? .  Charaxes  bohemani,  Feld.  Wien.  ent.  Monatschr.  iii.  p.  321, 
t.  6.  fig.  3  (1859) ;  Butl.  Lep.  Exot.  p.  28,  pi.  x.  fig.  3  [  ?  ]  (1869). 

Of  this  very  fine  Charaxes  twenty-eight  specimens  were  taken  in 
Mineni  Valley  from  the  11th  to  the  18th  March,  and  eight  at  Lusika 
Eiver  from  the  1st  to  the  13th  April.  Of  the  entire  thirty-six, 
nineteen  are  males  and  seventeen  females ;  eleven  are  absolutely 
fresh  perfect  examples,  twelve  in  fair  condition,  and  thirteen  more  or 
less  worn  and  broken.  In  expanse  of  wings  the  male  varies  from 
3  in.  3  lin.  to  3  in.  8  lin.,  and  the  female  from  3  in.  9  lin.  to  4  in. 
The  tails  of  the  hind  wings  are  considerably  longer  and  less  acumi- 
nate in  the  female  than  in  the  male.  There  is  but  little  variation  as 
regards  the  upperside  in  either  sex,  except  that  the  blue  has  in  some 
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specimens  more  of  a  greenish  tinge  than  usual ;  in  one  male  there 
is  in  the  fore  wings  a  small  separate  spot  of  blue  just  beyond  the 
extremity  of  the  disooidal  cell.  The  underside  is  also  very  constant, 
but  in  the  male  exhibits  some  variation  in  the  size  and  brightness 
of  the  yellow  lunules  which  form  a  common  sinuated  submarginal 
series. 

Mr.  Selous  informs  me  that  he  always  found  both  sexes  of 
this  species  sacking  at  exudations*  on  the  branches  of  a  tree  of 
moderate  size;  during  flight  the  blue  field  of  the  upperside  is 
conspicuous.  Though  not  uncommon  and  rather  widely  distributed 
over  Mashunaland,  Mr.  Selous  was  not  able  to  secure  specimens 
of  it  before  visiting  Manica. 

71.  Chabaxes  ciTHJERON,  Feld. 

Charaxe*  ciiharon,  Feld.  Wien.  ent.  Monatschr.  iii.  p.  398,  t.  8. 
figs.  2,  3  (1859). 

The  only  example  is  a  much-worn  female  taken  at  Christmas 
Pass  on  the  29th  February.  It  differs  from  the  typical  form  so 
prevalent  on  the  Natal  coast,  and  approaches  the  female  C.  xiphare* 
(Cram.),  on  the  upperside  of  the  fore  wings  by  the  more  macular 
white  median  band,  and  by  the  two  subapical  white  spots  being 
succeeded  inferiorly  by  a  sinuated  series  of  five  whitish  spots 
growing  fainter  downwards,  and  on  the  underside  of  the  hind 
wings  by  the  more  pronounced  markings  throughout,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  presence  of  a  narrow  white  bar  externally  bounding 
the  highly  irregular  median  dark-blue  transverse  streak.  On  the 
upperside,  however,  the  median  band  of  the  hind  wings  is  not 
broad  and  ochre-yellow  as  in  0.  xiphare$>  but  pale  violaceous-blue 
and  white  as  in  eithceron  and  narrower  than  usual  in  the  latter. 
The  tails  of  the  hind  wings  are  very  much  shorter  than  in  eithceron, 
shorter  and  narrower  than  in  C.  xiphares  $> ,  being  in  fact  as  short 
and  acute  as  in  C.  xiphares  <$ . 

72.  Chabaxes  selousi,  n.  sp.    (Plate  VI.  fig.  10,  <J .) 

S .  Exp.  al.  2  in.  1  lin. 

Black,  with  submetaUic  pale  violaceous-blue  white-clouded  sub- 
marginal  marking,  developed  in  hind  wing  into  a  broad  disced 
space.  Fore  wing :  a  sinuated  submarginal  series  of  eight  blue 
and  white  spots,  of  which  only  the  three  lowest,  between  2nd 
median  nervule  and  inner  margin,  are  enlarged  and  conspicuous, 
forming  a  short  transverse  band  widening  to  inner  marginal  edge ; 
the  other  five  spots  all  small  and  very  indistinct,  except  the  2nd 
and  3rd,  which  lie  between  5th  subcostal  and  lower  radial  nervules 
and  are  more  white  than  blue.  Hind  wing :  violaceous  space 
extending  over  disk  from  costa  to  below  1st  median  nervule,  and 
from  extremity  of  discoidal  cell  to  a  little  distance  from  hind 
margin — traversed  by  a  whitish  ray  and  with  its  inner  edge 
white;  just  within  hind-marginal  edge  a  lunulated  bluish-scaled 
streak,  dull  red  as  far  as  3rd  median  nervule,  but  below  that 
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greenish  yellow ;  just  before  this  streak  a  series  of  seven  small 
but  very  distinct  and  well-separated  lunulate  white  spots,  of 
which  the  two  next  anal  angle  internally  edge  two  small  blue 
spote ;  tails  rather  narrow  but  not  very  acuminate,  of  moderate 
and  about  equal  length.    Undebsxde. —  Very  glossy ;  before  middle* 
pale  olivaceous-ochreous,   with   an   irregular  transverse   blue-black 
white-edged   streak;    beyond  middle,  pale   brownish-ochreous,    tra- 
versed by  a  sinuated  fascia  whitish  in  fore  wing,  ferruginous-red  in 
hind   wing:   a  median   blue-blade  line   quite  across    both    wings, 
bounded  externally  by  a  white  stripe.     Fore  wing :  three  blue-black 
white-edged  spots  in  discoidal  cell,   one  transversely  elongate, 
close  to  base,  the  others  subbasal,  round,  one  above  the  other ; 
transverse  streak  white-edged  internally,  interrupted  on  1st  median 
nervule;  median  transverse  line  almost  straight,  slightly  inter- 
rupted on  2nd  median  nervule ;  discal  fascia  [strongly  sinuated 
superiorly,  thinly  fuscous-edged  internally,  traversed  by  a  very 
faint  indication  of  a  series  of  pale  rufous  spots  corresponding  to 
the  upperside  series — the  lowest  spot  being  enlarged,  geminate, 
and  fuscous ;  apex  whitish.    Hind  wing  :  in  discoidal  cell  a  sub- 
basal  blue-black,  externally  white-edged   line;   continuation    of 
transverse  streak  of  fore  wing  interrupted  on  subcostal  nervure, 
and  extending  to  just  below  median  nervure ;  median  transverse 
line  continuous  from  costal  to  inner  marginal  edge ;  red  discal 
fascia  irregular,  continuously   black-edged  internally,  but  only 
imperfectly  so  externally  ;  white  spots  of  hind-marginal  series  all 
larger  than  those  on  upperside  and  subocellate  with  blue  and 
black ;  streak  along  hind-margin  not  bluish-scaled,  ferruginous-red 
as  far  as  1st  median  nervule. 

This  very  distinct  species  combines  to  some  extent  the  colouring 
and  pattern  of  the  very  much  larger  C.  violetta,  H.  G.  Smith,  with 
those  characteristic  of  the  ephyra  group  of  the  genus,  especially 
as  regards  the  underside,  but  it  is  on  the  whole  much  nearer  to 
tbe  latter.    Unfortunately  the  female  remains  unknown. 

The  only  example  was  taken  in  the  Mineni  Valley,  on  7th  March ; 
it  was  drinking  at  the  water's  edge,  and  the  brightly-marked 
underside  attracted  Mr.  Selous's  notice,  notwithstanding  its  small 
size  as  compared  with  its  congeners. 

I  dedicate  this  Charades  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous,  a  naturalist  and 
geographical  explorer  distinguished  no  less  for  his  high  personal 
qualities  than  for  his  services  in  opening  up  tropical  South  Africa. 

Family  Ebicikida 

Subfamily  Libytheinje. 
Genus  Libytttba,  Fabr. 
73.  Libythha.  laius,  Trim. 

Libythea  laius,  Trim.  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1879,  p.  337;  S.-Afr. 
Butt.  ii.  p.  5.  n.  118,  pi.  vii.  fig.  3 
Four  specimens — a  male  from  Christmas  Pass,  two  males  from 
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Mineni  Bivex,  and  a  female  from  Vunduzi  River — resemble  those 
brought  from  Natal,  but  are  smaller  than  usual. 

This  species  was  found  settling  on  leaves  in  shady  places ;  it 
flew  with  moderate  speed  and  was  easily  caught.  These  four 
specimens  were  the  only  ones  observed;  they  were  taken  on  15th 
February,  8th  March,  and  5th  April. 

Family  Lyo^nidj. 
Genus  Lyc^na,  Fabr. 

74.  Lyojoca  asopds,  Hopff. 

o"  $ .  Lyccena  asopus,  Hopff.  Monateb.  Preuss.  Akad.   Wise. 
Berl.  1855,  p.  642.  n.  21. 
Two  specimens  from  Christmas  Pass. 

75.  Lxojbka  pabsjmon  (Fabr.). 

o*.  PapMo  parsimon,  Fabr.  Syst.  Ent.  p.  526.  n.  349  (1775). 
Two  males  from  Christmas  Pass. 

76.  Lyccena  exclusa,  n.  sp.    (Plate  VI.  fig.  11,  <$.) 

Exp.  al.  (<J)  1  in.  6£  lin. ;  (  2  )  1  in.  8-9  lin. 

o*.  Very  like  L.  parsimon  (Fabr.),  <$ ,  on  upperside.  DuU 
brownish-grey;  a  fuscous  hind-marginal  edging  line  ;  cilia  brownish- 
grey  basally,  whitish  externally ;  pattern  of  underside  indistinctly 
shown,  the  most  apparent  marking  being  the  darker  terminal  disco- 
cellular  striola  in  both  wings.  Hind  wing  :  close  to  hind  margin 
the  usual  fuscous  spot,  between  1st  and  2nd  median  nervules, 
rather  small  and  ill-defined,  externally  whitish-edged ;  below  1st 
median  nervule  the  trace  of  a  second  similar  spot ;  no  tail. 
Ukd^bsidi. —  DuU  creamy-whitish,  with  conspicuous  black  spots 
faintly  white-edged.  Fore  wing:  discocellular  terminal  striola 
thick  and  black;  discal  series  of  six  spots — the  upper  three 
forming  a  regular  continuous  transverse  streak  between  4th 
subcostal  and  3rd  median  nervules,  but  the  other  three  all  separate 
and  before  the  upper  three,  the  5th  spot  (between  2nd  and  1st 
median  nervules)  being  nearer  to  base  than  the  4th  and  6th  spots ; 
a  submarginalochreous-brown  streak,  widening  downward,  parallel 
to  and  not  very  far  before  hind-marginal  edge,  which  is  bounded 
by  a  black  line.  Hind  wing :  a  subbasal  series  of  three  rounded 
spots,  the  middle  one  in  discoidal  cell ;  terminal  cellular  striola 
thick,  black,  curved  ;  discal  series  of  eight  spots  (all  separate) 
strongly  bisinuated — the  1st  and  8th  spots  before,  the  2nd  and 
5th  about,  and  the  remainder  beyond  middle ;  the  7th  spot  strongly 
crescentic ;  a  black  hind-marginal  edging  line  as  in  fore  wing,  and 
a  bint  indication  of  a  submarginal  ochreous-brown  line,  which 
below  second  median  nervule  widens  into  two  very  diffuse  ochre- 
yellow  lunulate  marks ;  immediately  beyond  the  latter  are  a  rounded 
superior  and  elongate  inferior  black  spot,  the  upper  profusely,  the 
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lower  slightly  scaled  with  metallic  blue.     Cilia  as  on  upperside, 
but  with  darker  base. 

$ .  Discal  area  in  both  wings  whitish,  with  a  pale-blue  scaling 
from  base  over  cell  and  along  inner-marginal  area.  Fare  xvinai 
terminal  discocellular  marking  very  much  broader  than  in  male, 
reniform.  Hind  wing:  3rd  and  4th  spots  of  discal  series  of 
underside  reproduced,  fuscous ;  hind  margin  more  or  less  whitish- 
bordered  throughout ;  fuscous  spots  near  anal  angle  much  en- 
larged.    Underside  as  in  male. 

The  male  and  the  two  females  above  described  were  all  taken 
at  Christmas  Pass  on  11th  February ;  the  male  is  in  good  condition, 
but  the  females  are  greatly  worn  and  faded.  Only  these  three 
examples  were  seen,  they  were  flying  slowly  on  an  open  hill-side. 

The  large  and  very  irregularly  disposed  deep  black  discal  spots 
of  the  underside  readily  distinguish  this  Luccena  from  all  its 
congeners  known  to  me,  with  the  exception  of  one  very  near  ally 
discovered  in  the  adjacent  district  of  Mashunaland  by  Mr.  Selous, 
which  is  described  below  l. 

77.  LycjEna  oissus  (Godt.). 

Polyommatus  cUsus,  Godt.  Encycl.  Meth.  ix.  p.  683.  n.  210 
(1823). 

One  specimen  from  Umtali,  five  from  Christmas  Pass,  and  one 
from  the  Mineni  Valley. 

78.  LyojENa  mahallokoobna,  Wallengr. 

Lycaena  mdhallolcocma,  Wallengr.  K.  Sv.  Vet.-Akad.  Handl. 
1857— Lep.  Ehop.  Caffr.  p.  41.  n.  16. 

Two  examples  from  Christmas  Pass,  and  one  from  the  Mineni 
Valley.     Until  the  receipt  of  these  Manica  specimens,  the  most 

1   IjYCANA  MA8HUNA,  n.  8p. 

Exp.  al.  (<f)  1  in.  6-6  lin. ;  (?)  1  in.  6-8  Hn. 

Nearly  allied  to  L.  exclusa. 

($.  Very  pale  violaceous-blue,  shot  with  pink;  neuration  distinctly  blackish; 
a  strongly-marked  hind-marginal  black  edging  streak  ;  discal  spots  of  underside 
faintly  snowing  through;  terminal  discocellular  mark  distinct,  slender,  and 
angidated  in  both  wings.  Fore  wing :  immediately  before  hind-marginal  black 
edging  a  very  faint  tinge  of  ochry-yellow,  preceded  by  a  very  faint  diffuse 
greyish  fascia.  Hind  wing :  an  extremely  faint  diffuse  greyish  border  immediately 
before  hind-marginal  edging ;  a  rather  small  and  faint  blackish  spot  close  to 
hind  margin,  between  1st  and  2nd  median  nervules,  immediately  preceded  by 
some  very  faint  ochry-yellowiah  scaling;  no  tail.  Underbids.— Ochre-yellow, 
with  conspicuous  black,  very  thinly  white-edged  discal  spots  arranged  just  as  in 
L.  exolusa;  two  series  of  very  faint  submarginal  white  lunules.  Fore  wing: 
field  of  wing  much  paler  than  costal  and  hind-marginal  border ;  5th  spot  of 
discal  series  greatly  reduced  and  but  little  before  4th,  and  6th  spot  wanting. 
Hind  wing :  hind-marginal  black  spot  darker  than  on  upperside,  ochre-yellow 
immediately  preceding  it  darker  than  ground-colour. 

2 .  Pale-blue  field  much  more  limited  than  in  male,  the  costal,  apical,  and 
hind-marginal  border  being  in  both  wings  broadly  brownish  grey  ;  ochry-yellowish 
hind-marginal  stain  much  more  developed,  and  in  fore  wing  usually  conspicuous 
between  2nd  median  nervule  and  posterior  angle,  while  in  some  specimens  it  is 
also  difivsedly  present  in  hind   wing.     Fore  wing:  discocellular  terminal 
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northern  locality  on  the  eastern  side,  known  to  me  as  a  habitat 
of  this  curious  species,  was  Pretoria ;  although  further  inland  it 
had  been  found  in  the  Bamangwato  Country. 

79.  Lycjhta  gaika,  Trim. 

Lyccena  gaika,  Trim.  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  3rd  ser.  i.  p.  403 
(1862). 

Two  specimens  from  Christmas  Pass. 

When  I  described  this  species  thirty  years  ago,  I  little  imagined 
that  so  exceptionally  fragile  and  slow-flying  a  Butterfly — one  of 
the  smallest  of  its  genus — would  be  found  to  range  over  not  only 
a  great  part  of  Africa,  but  also  from  Aden  over  all  the  Oriental 
Region  to  Java,  and  even  into  the  Western  Pacific  (Solomon 
Islands). 

80.  LycvEna  bcetica  (linn.). 

Four  examples  from  the  Mineni  Valley. 

81.  LycjENa  sichela,  Wallengr. 

Lycctna  sichela,  Wallengr.  loc.  cit.  1857,  p.  37.  n.  4. 

Seven  specimens  from  Christmas  Pass.  With  the  exception  of 
a  male  captured  at  Tati,  South  Matabeleland,  in  1887,  by  the 
late  Mr.  J.  L.  Fry,  these  are  the  first  examples  known  to  me  from 
tropical  S.E.  Africa,  but  I  have  recorded  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1891, 
p.  82)  the  occurrence  of  the  species  in  the  tropical  S.W.  area. 

82.  Lycmsjl  telicanus  (Lang). 

Two    specimens    from   Christmas   Pass,  and   three  from    the 
Mineni  Valley. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  widely-spread  Lymm  generally 


marking  darker  and  broader.  Hind  wing :  3rd  and  4th  spots  (rarely  also  5th 
and  7th  spots)  of  diseal  series  of  underside  reproduced,  fuscous ;  a  whitish 
line,  preceded  by  traces  of  dark  spots,  just  before  hind-marginal  edge;  blackish 
•pot  larger,  the  yellow  preceding  it  usually  taking  the  ordinary  lunulate  form  ; 
a  yellowish  space  at  anal  angle.  Underside. — As  in  male,  but  black  spots 
larger,  and  diseal  series  usually  complete,  the  5th  spot  only  reduced  in  one 
example,  and  four  others  having  all  six  as  in  L.  exctusa,  but  with  the  lower 
three  less  irregularly  disposed. 

This  species  is  readily  distinguished  from  L.  exclusa  by  the  blue  instead  of 
brownish-grey  upperside  of  the  male,  and  in  both  sexes  by  the  ochre-yellow 
instead  of  creamy-whitish  underside ;  another  peculiar  feature,  most  apparent 
in  the  female,  is  the  development  of  more  or  less  ochry- yellowish  along  the 
hind-marginal  border.  The  intense  blackness  of  the  terminal  disoooellular  and 
diseal  spots  of  the  underside  is  the  same  in  both  species,  and  obtains,  as  far  as 
I  know,  in  no  other  species  of  this  group  of  Lycana.  The  anal  angular  spot 
on  the  underside  of  L.  exclusa  is  wanting  in  that  of  L.  mashuna.  The  relation 
between  these  two  species  corresponds  very  near  to  that  between  L.  parsimon 
and  L.  patricia,  Trim. 

The  examples  collected  by  Mr.  Selous  are  two  (<£  and  $)  from  the 
Hanyani  River,  not  far  south  of  Fort  Salisbury,  received  in  1886 ;  two  ( $> ) 
from  Motoko'a  Country,  East  Mashunaland,  captured  in  November  1890 ;  and 
•ii  (2  cf,  4  $),  without  special  locality,  received  in  1891.  All  had  suffered 
•ome  injuries  from  rough  transit  by  post. 

Peoc.  Zool.  Soc.— 1894,  No.  IV.  4 
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known  as  L.  plinius,  Fabr.,  is  identical  with  L.  telicanus,  and  that 
accordingly  the  range  of  the  latter  species  must  be  extended  from 
Aden  eastward  over  all  the  Oriental  Region  to  Formosa,  and  also 
to  the  Solomon  Islands.  The  distribution  of  this  Butterfly  over 
the  Old  World  is  thus  rendered  almost  coextensive  with  that 
of  L.  bcetica. 

83.  LycjENa  lingbus  (Cram.). 

Papilio  lingeus,  Cram.  Pap.  Exot.  iv.  t.  ccclxxix.  figs.  F,  G 
(1782). 

Three  examples  from  Christmas  Pass. 

84.  Lycmsa  antinobii,  Oberth. 

Lyccena  antinoriiy  Oberth.  Ann.Mus.  Civ.  Genova,  xviii.  p.  731, 
t.  ix.  fig.  3  (1883). 

The  only  individual  captured  is  a  male,  met  with  in  Christmas 
Pass  on  6th  March.  This  specimen  differs  in  one  point  from 
OberthuYs  figure  of  the  type,  viz.  the  two  series  of  submarginal 
brownish-fuscous  lunules  are  much  less  regular,  especially  in  the 
fore  wings,  and  are  interrupted  in  two  or  three  places. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  this  little-known  hyaena,  which  was 
discovered  in  Shoa,  Abyssinia,  by  the  late  Marquis  Antinori,  ia 
1879,  occurring  so  far  to  the  south  as  Manica.  The  female  appears 
to  be  still  unknown.  From  the  pattern  of  the  underside,  this 
species  is  clearly  related  to  the  group  of  L.  juba,  Fabr.,  but  the 
violaceous  tint  of  the  upperside  is  most  like  that  of  the  male 
L,  lingeus. 

85.  LycjEN a  poogei  (Dewitz). 

tf.  Plebeius  poggei,  Dewitz,  Nov.  Act.  Leop.-Carol.  Akad. 
Naturf.  xli.  p.  205,  pi.  xxvi.  fig.  7  (1879). 

Of  this  remarkable  species,  founded  on  a  single  male  discovered 
by  Dr.  Pogge  in  Angola,  there  are  four  males  in  the  collection,  all 
taken  at  Christmas  Pass,  on  the  6th  March,  drinking  at  the  edge 
of  water. 

The  ochraceou8  pink-shot  upperside,  with  the  very  strongly 
marked  discal  series  of  seven  unequal  longitudinal  black  streaks 
between  the  nervules  of  the  fore  wings,  renders  this  species  easily 
recognizable ;  the  underside  nearly  resembles  that  of  L.  antinorii, 
but  is  more  heavily  marked.  A  near  ally  is  L.  artemenes,  Mabille, 
from  Madagascar,  which,  judging  from  the  figures  (3  and  4)  on 
pi.  xxvii.  of  the  "  Lepidopteres  "  volume  of  Grandidier's  'Histoire 
Physique  etc.  de  Madagascar,'  has  the  black  streaks  much  thinner 
and  longer,  and  the  cilia  very  feebly  fuscous- varied  in  the  fore 
wings,  while  the  dark  markings  of  the  underside  are  mostly  white- 
centred  instead  of  uniform  brownish  grey.  Mr*  A*  G.  Butler 
notes  (Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  ser.  5t  t.  p"  3&t  (18S0))that  in  the 
nature  of  the  internervular  black  streaks  the  Madagascar  species 
agrees  with  the  Weat-African  L.jnbn}  Fabr. 
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Genus  Lyc.exesthes,  Moore. 
W*.  Lycjexesthes  larydas  (Crain.). 

PapUio  larydas,  Cram.  Pap.  Exot.  iii.  t.  cclxxxii.  fig.  H  (1782). 
Three  examples  taken  at  Christinas  Pass. 

87.  Lycsnesthes  liodes,  Hewits. 

Lycccnesthes  liodes,  Hewits.  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1874, 
p.  349. 

One  specimen  from  Christmas  Pass,  and  another  from  the 
Mineoi  Valley. 

88.  Lycenesthbs  nbglbcta,  Trim. 

o*.  Lycamesthes  neglccta,  Trim.  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1891, 
p.  175;  and  (  ?  )  1893,  p.  132,  pi.  viii.  figs.  7,  8  (  tf  &  ?  ). 

The  only  specimen,  a  female,  was  captured  in  the  Mineni 
Valley,  on  the  7th  March ;  it  agrees  with  the  Xatalian  female 
figured  by  me  in  the  paper  cited  above. 

89.  Lycjsxesthes  luxulata,  n.  sp.    (Plate  VI.  fig.  12,  rf  .) 
Exp.  al.  1  in.  2\  lin. 

o* .  Metallic  violaceous,  bordered-with  fuscous.  Fore  wing :  apical 
border  very  broad,  but  costal  border  to  beyond  middle  and  hind- 
marginal  border  below  2nd  median  nervale  narrow.  Hind  wing  : 
costal  border  of  moderate  width  and  only  a  little  broader  apically ; 
hind-marginal  border  linear  below  2nd  subcostal  nervule,  but 
closely  preceded  by  a  fuscous  lunulate  line,  the  line  separating 
the  two  being  whitish  towards  anal  angle ;  ordinary  hind-marginal 
spot  between  1st  and  2nd  median  nervules  small  but  black  internally, 
bounded  and  half  encircled  by  a  broad  and  very  conspicuous 
orange  lunule.  Cilia  whitish-grey,  in  hind  wing  whiter  towards 
anal  angle  and  traversed  by  a  dark  line.  Underside. — Brownish- 
grey  ;  ordinary  markings  of  the  ground-colour  but  with  exceedingly 
fins  darker  outlines,  their  white  edgings  on  both  sides  slender  but 
tharply  defined.  Fore  wing :  discal  series  of  incomplete  touching 
annulets  only  slightly  irregular,  except  that  its  lowest  and  largest 
marking  is  oblique  and  before  the  others.  Hind  wing:  discal 
series  of  annulets  rather  strongly  bisinuated,  the  costal  annulet 
filled  with  black ;  two  subbasal,  small,  round,  black,  white-ringed 
spots,  one  near  costa  and  the  other  on  inner  margin;  hind- 
marginal  black  spot  and  orange  lunule  as  on  upperside,  except 
that  the  spot  is  marked  externally  with  greenish-silvery ;  at  anal 
angle  a  similar  spot  and  lunule. 

This  species  belongs  to  the  sylvanus  group  of  Lyccenesthes,  its 
underside  agreeing  more  with  those  of  that  species  and  of  L.  liodes, 
while  the  upperside  more  resembles  that  of  L.  otacilia,  Trim.,  but 
is  of  a  much  deeper  and  more  glittering  violaceous.  It  appears  to 
stand  very  elose  to  the  otacilia  of  Hewitson  (Iilustr.  Diurn.  Lep. 
pi.  92.  figs.  35-37),  which,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  S.-Afr.  Butt. 

4» 
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ii.  p.  103,  h  diatiacl  from  L.  otacilitt,  mihi ;  and,  though  larger  ami 
darker  than  Hewitaon's  figure  of  the  male,  may  prove  on  comparison 
with  Hewitaon'a  specimens  to  belong  to  the  same  species.  The 
examples  in  the  Hetriteon  Collection  bore  the  localities  of  Sierra 
Lenue  and  Angola. 

The  I'avo  males  in  Mr.  Seious's  collection  were  taken  at  TTmtali 
and  in  the  Mineni  Valley,  respectively,  on  the  28th  February  and 
7th  March. 

Genus  Deudobix,  He  wits. 

CO.    BeUBORIX  A3TTALITB  (Hopff.)  K 

Bipaas  antalus,  Hopff.  Monatab.  Preusa,  Akad.  Wiss.  BorL 
1855,  p.  041.  n.  15, 

Two  specimens  from  Christmas  Pass  and  two  from  the  Mineni 
Valley, 

1  Mr.  A,  E*  Hunt*  lately  of  Durban  and  now  of  Newcastle,  Natal,  has 
reared  this  Butterfly  from  larva;  found  in  the  seed*  nods  of  Crotalaria  cajtensis 
at  Pinetown  and  near  Durban,  and  has  sent  me  descriptions  and  drawing*  of 
the  tar? a  and  pupa,  from  which  the  following  diagnoses  are  framed. 

Larva*— Above  greenish  grey,  spotted  with  black  (in  some  specimens  a  tinge 
of  purplish)  ;  first  and  second  thoracic  segments  chrome-yellow,  the  firsi  bearing 
a  median  black  mark  like  a  broad  arrow  reversed,  the  second  with  two  trans- 
verse rows  of  three  black  spots  each  ;  a  transverse  row  of  five  black  spots  on 
the  third  thoracic  segment  and  on  eaoli  of  the  six  following  abdominal  segment*  ; 
spiracles  black ;  head  black ;  underside  and  legs  dull  yellowish.  L&sl  three 
abdominal  segments  obliquely  flattened  and  sloping  posteriorly,  hollowed  and 
wrinkled  superiorly.  Entire  upper  surface  densely  set  with  short  bluck  bristles  ; 
also  a  lateral  edging  of  short  white  hairs.     Length  7£  lines, 

Pttpa.  —  Thora*  and  wing- covers  dark  glossy  blackish  brown  ;  abdomen  dull 
reddish  yellow  thit-kly  sprinkled  with  black  atoms,  and  with  a  mirruw  dorsal 
median  stripe  of  black  ;  head  reddish  yellow  above,  shining  black  beneath,  with 
a  fringe  of  flue  white  hairs  along  the  front.  Entire  upper  surface  sprinkled 
with  very  short  white  hairs;  under  surface  smooth  and  glossy*  flumped 
dorsal  ly,  being  markedly  constricted  at  junction  of  thorax  and  abdomen  ; 
flattened  interiorly,     Attached  by  the  tail  and  by  a  silken  girth. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  early  stages  much  resemble  those  of  a  near  congener* 
D.  i&ovmttK  (Fabr.),  coin  in  on  in  India  and  Ceylon,  the  larva  of  whteb  ha*  lonjr 
been  celebrated  for  its  si  rig  u  la  r  habit  not  only  of  feeding  in  the  interior  of 
pomegranate  and  other  fruits  but  also  of  finding  its  way  uut  shortly  before  the 
change  to  pupa  and  u  spinning  a  strong  web  over  the  basal  portion  of  the  fruit 
and  over  some  considerable  length  of  the  attaching  stem,  so  that  should  the 
fruit  be  separated  from  the  stem  it  will  not  fall  to  the  ground  "  {de  Niceiille, 
Indian  Museum  Notes,  \oU  L  no.  4,  p.  194,  18**0 ;  and  ButU  India,  fii.  p.  478, 
18!H>).  Bui  the  larva  of  X>.  aitfalus  does  not  appear  to  share  the  rery  re- 
markable habit  in  quest  inn  (first  brought  to  notice  by  the  late  Prof.  Westwood 
as  lung  ngo  as  18iS.ri),  as  Mr.  Hunt  notes  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  writes, 
however,  that  the  first  pupa  found  was  al  niched  to  the  inside  of  a  pod  of  Vnita- 
far  fa  which  had  a  round  hole  at  the  tip*  while,  the  larva?  subsequently  found 
by  him  were  in  pods  without  holes,  and  in  every  case  left  the  pod  after  it  had 
once  been  opened.  He  believes  the  latter  course  to  be  traceable  to  the  pod's 
twisting  as  it  dried  and  so  squeezing  the  larva,  One  or  two  full-grown  larvie 
which  were  placed  in  a  pod  ate  Iheir  way  out  and  fastened  themselves  under 
the  nest  of  a  mason -wasp  that  was  in  uV  same  box.  The  pupal  state,  in  June 
and  July,  lasted  from  18  to  21  days,  Mr.  Hunt  adds  that  the  pupa,  on  being 
touched  or  disturbed,  gives  a  very  distinct  squeak,  although  he  could  not  tmro 
any  movement  of  fh**  inject  accompanying  it, 
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91 .    IDettdobix  csbulea,  H.  H.  Druce. 

6  $>  .  dcudorix  cccruUa9  H.  H.  Druce,  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist, 
ser.  6,  vol  v.  p.  28  (1890). 

o*  .  Xhudorix  obtcurata,  Trim.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1891,  p.  84. 
n.  61,  pi.  ij.  fig#  13. 

A-  single  male,  captured  in  the  Mineni  Valley  on  the  11th  March, 
and  a  female  on  the  13th. 

^5«  Druce  pointed  out  the  identity  of  my  D.  obscurata  with  his 

previously  described  D.  ocerulea  in  Ent.  M.  Mag.  1892,  p.  65,  and 

reference  to  his  description  shows  him  to  be  right.     His  specimens 

were  from  Lagos,  Western  Africa,  while  the  type  of  my  D.  obscurata 

m  from  Omrora  on  the  border  of  North  Ovampoland. 


Genus  HYPOLifc^NA,  Feld. 
92.  Hypoltc.ena  c^culus  (Hopff.). 

lolaus  cccculus,  Hopff.  Monatsb.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berl.  1855,  p.  642. 
n.17. 

Foor  males  and  three  females  from  the  Mineni  Valley,  taken  from 
March  7th  to  21st.     These  are  the  largest  specimens  that  I  have 
seen,  the  male  expanding  1  in.  4£-5£  lin.,  and  the  female  1  in.  6- 
6}  lin.    While  the  males  do  not  incline  to  the  more  violaceous 
tint  of  the  upperside  so  noticeable  in  the  examples  recorded  by 
me  from  North  Ovampoland  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1891,  p.  85),  yet 
both  sexes  resemble  the  latter,  and  differ  from  the  usual  East- 
African  specimens,  in  the  much  redder  and   decidedly  broader 
transverse  streaks  of  the  underside,  though  none  has  these  markings 
so  strongly  developed  as  in  the  supposed  seasonal  form  figured  by 
me  loe.  cit.  (pi.  ix.  fig.  14).     It  would  thus  appear  probable  that 
on  the  eastern  side  the  seasonal  forms  differ  less  widely  than  they 
do  on  the  western. 

93.  HyfolycjENa  philippds  (Fabr.). 

Hcsperia  philippus,  Fabr.  Ent.  Syst.  Hi.  1,  p.  283.  n.  87  (1793). 
Three   specimens  from   Christmas   Pass,  and    four  from    the 
Mineni  Valley. 

Genus  Iolacs,  Hiibn. 

94.  Iolaus  81DUS,  Trim. 

lolaus  sidus,  Trim.  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  3rd  ser.  ii.  p.  176 
(1864). 

A  single  example  of  each  sex  from  Christmas  Pass.  The  female 
is  one  of  the  largest  I  have  seen,  expanding  1  in.  5^  lin.,  and  has 
the  red  stripes  of  the  underside  much  broader  than  in  any  other 
specimen  that  has  come  under  my  notice.  It  was  captured  on 
22nd  February,  settled  on  the  same  bush  as  the  /.  aphmoides 
mentioned  below. 
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95.  Iolaus  bowkeri,  Trim. 

Iolaus  bowJceri,  Trim.  loc.  cit.  p.  176  (1864). 
Two  examples  from  Christmas  Pass  and  three  from  the  Mineni 
Valley. 

96.  Iolaus  aphn^oides,  Trim. 

Iolaus  aphnceoides,  Trim.  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1873,  p.  110; 
Hewits.  111.  D.  Lep.,  Suppl.  pi.  iva.  figs.  50,  51  (1878). 

One  male  captured  at  Christmas  Pass  on  22nd  February.  Of 
this  very  rare  though  somewhat  widely  distributed  species  I  have 
seen  only  seven  examples,  viz. :  the  types  (male  and  female)  taken 
near  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony ;  a  male  from  the  Trans-Keian 
territory  ;  a  female  from  Panda-ma-Tenka,  near  the  Victoria  Falls 
of  the  Zambesi;  two  females  from  Lake  Nyassa  (Hewitson 
Collection);  and  the  male  now  under  notice1.  Mr.  Selous's 
example  was  taken  at  the  edge  of  a  ravine ;  it  settled  repeatedly 
on  the  same  bush. 

Genus  Mtbina,  Fabr. 

97.  Mybina  ficedula,  Trim. 

Myrinajictdula,  Trim.  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1879,  p.  324. 
Two  females   from   Christmas   Pass,   agreeing  with   ordinary 
South-African  specimens. 

Genus  AphnjEUs,  Hiibn. 

98.  Aphn^us  masilikazi  (Wallengr.). 

Spindasis  masilikazi,  Wallengr.  K.  Sv.  Vet.-Akad.  Handl.  1857 — 
Lep.  Ehop.  Caffr.  p.  45. 

Three  specimens  (2  males  and  a  female)  from  the  Mineni  Valley, 
and  three  (females)  from  near  Vunduzi  River.  These  were  taken 
on  blue  flowers  at  the  side  of  the  road. 

99.  Aphx jkus  homeyebi,  Dewitz. 

Aphnceus  homeyeri,  Dewitz,  Deutsch.  ent.  Zeitschr.  xxx.  p.  429, 
pi.  ii.  figs.  5,  5  a,  5  6,  6  c  (1887) ;  Trim.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond. 
1891,  p.  88.  n.  70. 

A  female  from  Sikuva  River  (March  4th),  and  two  males  and 

1  A  description  with  Tery  carefully  executed  coloured  figures  of  a  very  closely 
allied  form  (found  near  Durban,  Natal,  in  March  1893)  have  been  sent  me  by 
Mr.  A.  £.  Hunt  In  this  example  the  orange-yellow  stripes  and  borders  of  the 
underside  are  reduced  to  almost  linear  form,  the  basal  stripe  indeed  being 
wanting  except  for  its  lower  inner-marginal  portion  in  the  hind  wing,  and  the 
subbasal  one  represented  by  a  discocellular  short  streak  in  each  wins.  The 
common  submarginal  series  of  black  spots,  and  the  hind-marginal  black  spots 
of  the  hind  wing,  are  quite  as  in  /.  apntueoide* ;  but  the  costa  of  the  fore  wing 
has  an  orange  linear  edging,  and  the  inner  margin  of  the  hind  wing  bears  a 
small  subbasal  orange  spot.  It  seems  possible  that  this  may  prove  to  be  a 
seasonal  variation  of  /.  aphn&oidrs,  but  at  present  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as 
a  sport  of  that  species. 
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three  females  from  near  Vunduzi  River  (April  6th  and  12th). 
Mjt.  Selous  notes  that  this  Aphnants  was  seen,  five  or  six  together, 
on  the  same  blue  flowers  that  were  frequented  by  A.  masilikazi. 

All  six  examples  agree  with  the  summer  specimens  taken  at 
Omrora,  S/W.  Africa,  by  Mr.  Eriksson  (see  P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  89), 
in  their  strongly  marked  and  brightly  tinted  underside. 

Genus  Cheybobychia,  Wallengr. 

100.  Chbybobyohia  habpax  (Fabr.). 

PapiUo  harpax,  Fabr.  Ent.  Syst.  App.  p.  829.  nn.  327-328 
(1775). 

Two  (  o*  2  )  from  Christmas  Pass,  nine  (5  d,  4  $  )  from  Mineni 
Valley,  one  (o*)  from  Lusika  Kiver,  and  one  (<£)  from  near 
Vunduzi  River. 

These  examples  altogether  agree  best  with  Hopffer's  descriptions 
and  figures  (Peters's  Reise  nach  Mossamb.,  Ins.  pi.  xxvi.  figs.  1-3, 
?•  403),  but  the  males  are  of  a  darker  red  on  the  upperside,  like 
more  southern  examples,  and  exhibit  much  variation  in  the  width 
°f  the  fuscous  border  of  the  fore  wing — most,  however,  having 
that  border  very  broad  indeed  in  apical  area. 

101.  Chbysobychia  amanga  (Westw.). 

Zerilis  amanga,  Westw.,  Oates's  Matabele-land  etc.  p.  351.  n.  62 
(1881). 

Ckrytorychia  amanga,  Trim.  S.-Afr.  Butt.  ii.  p.  165.  n.  201, 
p!.ix.fig.l[d](1887> 

Four  (3  males  and  a  female)  from  the  Mineni  Valley,  and  one 
(male)  from  Vunduzi  Eiver.  The  latter  male  has  the  discal  red  on 
the  upperside  of  the  fore  wings  reduced  to  a  triangular  patch  not 
extending  (except  by  an  obsolescent  spot)  above  1st  median  ner- 
vule ;  and  the  female  exhibits  on  the  underside  much  of  the  lilacine- 
whitish  clouding  characteristic  of  the  male,  and  well  developed  in 
these  Manica  examples.  In  both  sexes,  but  especially  in  the  male, 
the  discal  small  metallic  spots  of  the  underside  are  better  marked 
than  usual 

102.  Chbysobychia  cbuenta,  n.  sp.    (Plate  VI.  fig.  13,  o*  •) 

Exp.  al ,  (  o* )  1  in.  2-2£  lin. 

<J .  Allied  to  C.  amanga  (Westw.).  Fuscous \  with  a  very  dark 
red  ducal  patch  in  each  wing.  Fore  wing :  dark-red  patch  inferior, 
lying  between  2nd  median  nervule  and  inner  margin,  narrow 
superiorly  but  widening  inferiorly  so  as  to  occupy  inner  marginal 
edge  from  rather  before  middle  to  a  little  before  posterior  angle ; 
costa  from  base  to  before  middle  rather  broadly  bordered  with  dull 
fulvous.  Bind  wing :  dark-red  patch  larger  than  in  fore  wing, 
widest  superiorly  (where  it  is  bounded  by  the  radial  nervule)  and 
extending  to  hind-marginal  edge,  over  anal  angular  lobe,  and  to 
inner  margin  for  some  little  distance  before  lobe ;  tail  long  and 
rather  wide,  of  the  same  dark  red  ;  inner-marginal  border  broadly 
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hoary  to  a  little  beyond  middle  ;  lobe  with  a  narrow  silvery  edging 
interrupted  by  base  of  tail.     Cilia  in  fore  wing  white  from  apex  to 
lower  radial  nervule,  below  that  fuscous  ;  in  hind  wing  dark  red 
with  a  fine  basal  line  of  fuscous.     Undkbside. — Deep  ferruginous 
red,  with  numerous  thin,  silvery,  dark-edged  spots,  arranged  as  in 
C.  harpax  (Fabr.)f  but  much  more  attenuated,  and  in  hind  wing  form- 
ing more  continuous,  less  macular,  transverse  series.      Fore  wing  : 
a  broad  basicostal  creamy  border  for  about  one-third  of  length  of 
wing ;  a  rather  indistinct  lilacine  cloud  over  upper  part  of  disk ; 
below  median  nervure  a  conspicuous,  slender,  elongate  fuscous- 
edged  white  marking,  curved  upward  at  its  inner  extremity  and 
lying  longitudinally;  a  similar  but  much  longer  marking,  bent 
downward  at  its  outer  extremity,  between  1st  median  nervule  and 
submedian  nervure :    these  two  markings    represent  the  much 
thicker,  more  transverse  ones  in  harpax ;  inner-marginal  border 
only  narrowly  and  faintly  pale  fulvous  ;  apical  silvery  spot  only 
of  submarginal   series    well-marked,    elongate,    oblique.      Hind 
wing :  disk  with  a  faint  but  extended  lilacine  cloud  ;  enseal  series 
of  silvery  markings  forming  an  almost  continuous  irregular  streak 
angulated  inferiorly  ;  submarginal  series  of  small  spots  very  indis- 
tinct, scarcely  darker  than  ground-colour,  except  at  angulation 
immediately  before  anal  angular  lobe,  where  two  are  silvery,  sub- 
linear,  and  dark-edged. 

Front  of  head,  palpi,  first  and  second  pairs  of  legs  (the  first 
being  very  densely  hairy  almost  to  end  of  tarsus),  and  under  edge 
of  third  pair  all  of  the  same  creamy  tint  as  the  basicostal  border  of 
the  fore  wings.    Antennae  without  white  bar  beneath  at  base  of  club. 

The  distinguishing  characters  of  this  species  of  Chrysorychia 
are  : — on  the  upperside,  the  extremely  dark  red  (in  some  lights  with 
a  faint  purplish  gloss)  of  the  discal  patches,  and  the  limitation  of  the 
hind-wing  patch  (whereas  in  C.  amanga  and  C,  harpax  the  red 
extends  over  the  whole  surface  except  a  small  basal  portion) ;  and, 
on  the  underside,  the  very  deep  red  ground-colour,  the  thinness  and 
regularity  of  the  silvery  markings,  the  very  peculiar  elongation 
and  whiteness  of  the  two  longitudinal  streaks  below  the  median 
nervure  and  its  first  nervule  in  the  fore  wings,  and  the  creamy  . 
(not  silvery-white  as  in  C.  amanga)  colour  of  the  basicostal  border 
in  the  fore  wings.  The  very  dense  creamy  hair,  like  wool,  clothing 
the  first  pair  of  legs,  and  the  absence  of  the  inferior  white  bar 
at  the  base  of  the  antenna!  club,  are  also  peculiar  features  of 
C.  cruenta,  although  the  former  is,  to  a  much  smaller  extent, 
exhibited  also  by  C.  amanga. 

Only  two  males  of  this  handsome  Chrysorychia  were  taken  by 
Mr.  Selous— one  in  the  Mineni  Valley  on  6th  March,  the  other  at 
the  Lopodzi  Kiver  on  2nd  April. 

f  ii this  Pejjtila,  Westw. 

I  do  not  concur  with  Scudder  (Proc  A  men.  Acad.  Attn  &  Sci, 
3.  pp,  2AA  &  281,  1873),  Butler  (But.  M.  Mag.  jutf,  p.  fift,  Aug. 
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lH85),and  Smith  and  Kirby  (Ehop.  Exot.  i.  Afr.  Lye.  pi.  ii.  pp.  2  &  4, 
1887)  in  recogniiing  the  MS.  genus  Tingra,  Boisd.,  with  T.  tropi- 
calit,  Boisd.,  as  type,  or  in  taking  the  same  author's  MS.  species 
Pauila  undularis  as  the  type  of  Pentila,  a  genus  first  defined  by 
Westwood  (Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  p.  503)  in  1851.     Although  West- 
wood  undoubtedly  places  P.  urulularis  first  on  the  list  of  species 
included  under  Pentila,  it  is  equally  certain,  on  studying  his  dia- 
gnosis of  the  genus,  that  the  characters  he  gives  are  not  those 
presented  by  undularis,  but  are  (out  of  the  four  species  he  names) 
solely  applicable  to  the  second  species,  viz.  P.  a6rcfcra«,Westw.,which 
should  therefore  be  held  as  the  type  of  Pentila.     With  P.  abraxas, 
P.  tropicalis  is  unquestionably  congeneric,  and  the  MS.  genus  Tinyra 
should  consequently  be  abandoned,     Westwood  defines  Pentila  as 
having  M  labial  palpi  very  minute  ; "  in  the  fore  wings,  "  upper 
discocellular  arising  from  the  postcostal  at  about  the  same  distance 
beyond  the  second  branch  as  the  space  between  the  first  and  second 
branches ;  it  is  also  about  equal  in  length  to  the  same  space  and 
oblique ;  middle  discocellular  short,  less  oblique  ;"  and  in  the  hind 
wings,  "  lower  discocellular  nearly  transverse  and  very  slender, 
Ac."  P.  abraxas  presents  these  important  characters,  as  well  as  all 
the  others  described  by  Westwood,  whereas  P.  undularis  has  rather 
long,  slender,  and  porrect  palpi ;  the  upper  discocellular  nervule  of 
the  fore  wings  so  exceedingly  short  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguish- 
able, and  the  middle  one  very  short  and  quite  transverse ;  and  in 
the  hind  wings  an  open  discoidal  cell,  the  lower  discocellular  ner- 
vule being  wanting  altogether.     The  different  arrangement  of  the 
discocellular  neuration  of  the  fore  wings  gives  P.  abraxa*  a  long 
discoidal  cell  and  P.  undularis  a  short  one.     Butler  (I.  c.  p.  60) 
recognizes  that  P.  undularis  "  differs  considerably  both  in  neuration 
and  palpi  from  the  other  species  associated  with  it,"  and  also  that, 
if  no  longer  held  as  type  of  Pentila,  a  new  genus  would  have  to  be 
founded  for  it. 

103.  Pentila  tbopicalis  (Boisd.). 

cf .  Tingra  tropicalis,  Boisd.  App.  Voy.  Deleg.  dans  l'Af r.  Aust. 
p.  589.  n.  46  (1847). 

tf.  Pentila  tropicalis,  Hewits.   Exot.  Butt.  ill.  pi.  60.  fig.  2 
(1866). 

J .  Tingra  tropicalis,  Smith  &  Kirby,  Ehop.  Exot.  i.  p.  3,  Lycjen. 
Afr.  pi.  ii.  figs.  9,  10  (1887). 

The  examples  collected  by  Mr.  Selous  (three  from  the  Mineni 
Valley,  one  at  the  Lopodzi  Biver,  and  three  near  the  Vunduzi 
fiiver)  resemble  the  variation  from  Mombasa,  named  lasti  by 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Kirby  (op.  cttf.Lycaen.  Afr.  pi.  viii.  figs.  1-4, 1889), 
in  the  better  development  of  the  upperside  fuscous  border  and 
discocellular  spots  in  the  fore  wings  of  both  sexes,  but  want  on 
the  upperside  the  common  discal  series  of  small  spots  (reproducing 
that  always  present  on  the  underside)  described  and  figured  in  the 
Mombasa  examples.  As  regards  the  macular  hind-marginal  border 
on  the  upperside  of  the  hind  wings  of  the  male,  it  is  observable 
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that,  of  Mr.  Selous's  five  specimens,  two  have  this  feature  more 
developed  than  in  the  figure  of  T*  lasti,  one  has  it  about  the  same, 
one  baa  it  considerably  less,  and  in  the  last  (in  which  the  fore- wing 
border  is  abnormally  broad)  its  only  trace  is  some  sparse  block 
scales*  Aa  pointed  out  in  my  description  of  this  a  pedes  (S.-Afr, 
Butt.  ii.  pp,  21 1-21 2\  the  fuscous  markings  of  the  upperside  are 
variable  in  the  Nat  alia  n  typical  form,  and  this  tendency  seems 
more  marked  farther  to  the  north-east. 

104,  Feftila  feucetja,  Hewits. 

Pentila  peuettiat  Hewits.  EioL  Butt  ill*  p.  119,  ph  60.  fig.  'd 
(1866), 

Four  exam  plea  from  the  Mineni  Valley  and  ten  from  the  Yunduzi 
River*  Noted  as  always  found  in  shady  forest,  6y ing  very  slowly, 
and  towards  sunset  settling  very  often. 

The  locality  of  the  type  is  given  by  Hewitsonas  the  Zambesi,  but 
in  Mr.  Kirby'e  Catalogue  of  the  He  wit  son  Collection  (1879,  p.  180) 
the  three  specimens  recorded  are  respectively  from  "  Gaboon, 
Calabar,  and  Lake  Nyassa/'  showing  a  very  wide  range  for  the 
species.  An  example  received  from  the  Hev.  H.  Junod  was  taken 
at  Morakwen,  Delagoa  Bay,  on  30th  March,  1891 ;  it  ia  the  only 
one  known  to  me  from  an  extra-tropical  locality- 
There  is  little  or  no  variation  observable  among  Mr.  SelouVs 
specimens,  and  the  sexes  differ  only  in  size. 

1  find  this  Butterfly,  aa  well  aa  its  close  ally  P.  peucedn  (11.  G* 
Smith),  from  Mombasa,  and  P.  muhatat  Dewitz,  from  Mukenge  and 
Cameroon  s*  inseparable  genericalfy  from  P.  ahra&a*  and  P.  trttpicaii^ 
and  do  not  see  on  what  grounds  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Smith  (op.  dt. 
Lyeran.  Afr.  pis.  ii.  &  ix*  pp.  3  &  37)  have  placed  them  in 
Butler's  genus  Lariwjtoda  (Trans.  Ent.  Soc-  Loncu  1871,  p.  172)f 
the  type  of  which  presents  a  wide  difference  from  them  both  in 
palpi  and  neuration. 

Genus  Dt7bbaniat  Trim. 

105,  Durbania  hildegaeda  (Kirby). 

J.  Teriomima  (?)  hitdtrjardai  Kirby,  Ann,  A  Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 
sen  5,  xix.  p.  367  (1887);  and  Smith  &  Kirby,  E-hop.  ExoL  i, 
Ljcwm,  Afr.  p.  16\  pi.  iw  figs.  7,  8(1888)  \ 

Fifteen  specimens  were  taken  in  the  Mineni  Valley  from  the  9th 
to  27th  March,  and  two  at  theLusika  River  on  1st  April ;  four  from 
the  former  and  one  from  the  latter  locality  are  females.  Mr. 
Selous  notes  that  this  Butterfly  was  of  very  slow  flight,  and  congre- 
gated in  numbers  on  the  stems  of  a  tall  herbaceous  plant  with  blue 
flowers. 

The  males  agree  fairly  with  the  figure  above  cit«d,wbich  represents 
an  example  from  Ashanti,  but  on  the  upperside  are  of  a  slightly 

1  lu  op,  WC.  p.  4ti  (1890)  Mewra.  Smith  and  Kkhy  note  that  T.  (?)  ktldeffartfa 
nitfy  be  included  in  the  g?nu$  fiitrbanw. 
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deeper  ochre-yellow  and  have  the  discocellular  fuscous  markings 
and  extracellular  costal  bar  heavier  and  more  confluent,  while  the 
common  fuscous  hind-marginal  border  varies  a  good  deal  in  width, 
being  in  some  specimens  narrower  than  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  females l  are  distinguished  from  the  males  by  their  much 
narrower  fuscous  markings  on  the  upperside ;  although  these 
marking*  vary  in  development,  they  are  at  their  widest  narrower 
than  in  the  most  lightly  marked  male.  The  underside  is  alike  in 
the  two  sexes. 

This  is  a  very  close  ally  of  D.  aslauga,  Trim.,  but  separated  by 
its  paler  ground-colour  (without  any  tinge  of  orange)  and  well- 
defined  fuscous  hind-marginal  border  on  the  upperside — the  latter 
character  being  specially  noticeable  in  the  hind  wings,  where  in 
2).  asfouga  it  is  wanting.  On  the  underside  the  markings  agree  with 
those  of  aslauga,  but  all  the  rufous  spots  are  much  more  conspi- 
cuous, being  larger  and  paler,  especially  those  of  the  hind-marginal 
and  submarginal  series.  D.  aslauga  inhabits  the  Natal  coast,  and 
has  also  been  brought  from  Zanzibar. 

106.  Dubbania  puellabis,  n.  sp.    (Plate  VI.  fig.  14,  <j> .) 

Closely  allied  to  D.  puella  (Kirby)  a. 

Exp.  al  (  rf  )  1  in.  3  lin. ;  (?)  1  in.  3£  lin. 

6 .  Ochre-yellow ;  fore  wing  with  fuscous  border  at  apex.  Fore 
wing :  fuscous  border  broad  on  costal  edge,  beginning  at  extremity 
of  2nd  subcostal  nerrule,  and  thence  narrowing  to  a  point  on 
hind-marginal  edge  at  extremity  of  3rd  median  nervule,  whence 
runs  a  linear  prolongation  to  extremity  of  2nd  median  nervule ; 
inner  edge  of  this  border  showing  marked  indentation  on  each 
nervule,  the  deepest  being  on  upper  radial  nervule,  where  the 
border  abruptly  narrows  ;  costa  bordered  for  a  little  distance  from 
base  with  blackish,  and  beyond  this  a  small  blackish  spot.  Under- 
bid*.— PaUr ;  hind  wing  and  apex  of  fore  wing  creamy-yellow. 
Fore  wing:  costal  edge  with  5  small  black  spots,  of  which  the  1st 
and  2nd  are  subbasal  and  strongly  marked ;  the  3rd  faint,  very 
thin,  just  above  extremity  of  discoidal  cell ;  the  4th  like  the  3rd 
*ud  about  as  far  beyond  it  as  the  3rd  is  from  the  2nd  ;  and  the 
5th  is  largest,  elongate,  rather  faint,  extending  to  below  subcostal 
nervure,  and  corresponding  in  position  to  the  inner  edge  of  the 
apical  border  of  the  upperside  ;  a  very  fine  black  line  interrupted 
on  nervules  along  hind-marginal  edge  from  apex  to  lower  radial 
Wvule.  Hind  wing:  5  well-marked  but  rather  small  round 
black  spots,  viz.,  one  in  the  discoidal  cell  just  before  origin  of  1st 
median  nervule ;  one  below  cell,  a  little  beyond  the  same  point ; 
and  three  discal,  one  being  subapical  between  the  subcostal  nervules, 
and  the  other  two  between  3rd  and  1st  median  nervules ;  on  hind- 

(  '  ft  otlanga,  Smith  and  Kirby  (op.  cit.  p.  46,  pL  xi.  figs.  9, 10),  is  suggested  as 
' pottibly  the  female  of  D.  hildegarda*  but  is  widely  different  as  regards  both 
colour  of  upperside  and  pattern  of  underside. 

Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist  ser.  5,  xix.  p.  365  (1887) ;  Smith  and  Kirby,  Rhop. 
™*i.Ljo«n.  Afr.  p.  12,  pi.  Hi.  figs.  9,  10  (1888)—  Teriomima  puella. 
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marginal  edge,  from  1st  median  nervule  to  anal  angle,  an  extremely 
tine  black  line. 

2  -  Like  male,  but  with  the  black  markings  throughout  rather 
larger.  Fbre  wing :  apical  border  broader  costally,  more  deeply 
indented  on  upper  radial  nervule,  its  inferior  linear  prolongation  in 
two  examples  extending  below  2nd  median  nervule.  Undkbsidb. — 
Fore  wing :  two  additional  subapical  black  spots,  one  on  costa  a 
little  beyond  large  fifth  spot,  and  the  other  (larger)  below  and 
beyond  the  same  spot  and  between  the  radial  nervules  ;  hind-mar- 
ginal black  line  well-marked,  continuous  from  apex  to  2nd  median 
nervule.  Hind  wing :  an  additional  small  black  discal  spot,  below 
1st  median  nervule ;  in  one  specimen  the  trace  of  another,  close 
to  coata,  near  extremity  of  costal  nervure. 

Head  and  il  s  appendages  black :  a  ring  round  eyes,  the  base 
and  tip  of  palpi,  and  a  ring  round  the  base  of  each  shaft-joint  of 
antennae,  white,  Thorax  and  abdomen  pale  ochre-yellow.  Legs 
black,  conspicuously  white-ringed. 

One  female  has  the  underside  concolorous,  the  hind  wings  and 
apex  of  the  fore  wings  being  no  paler  than  the  field  of  the  fore 
wings. 

Described  from  one  male  and  three  female  specimens. 

This  form  is  distinguishable  from  Mr.  Kirby's  description  and 
figure  of  D.pudla,  a  native  of  the  Gaboon  territory,  by  its  larger 
siae,  and  on  the  upperside  of  the  fore  wings  by  its  want  of  costal 
spots  beyond  the  middle,  and  costally  broader  internally  deeply 
indented  apical  border ;  while  on  the  underside  it  wants  two  of 
the  black  spots  present  in  the  hind  wings  of  D.  puella,  viz.  one 
close  to  costa  about  middle,  and  the  other  median,  just  beyond  the 
extremity  of  the  discoidal  cell. 

In  all  structural  characters  D.puellaris  cannot  be  separated  from 
/>.  aitlatuja  and  h,  hlldegarda ;  and  most  probably,  therefore,  its 
close  ally  iKputlla  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  genus  Ttriomimaf 
Kirov,  and  transferred  to  Durfomia. 

Mr.  Selous's  four  specimens  were  all  taken  at  the  Vuuduri 
River,  on  the  5th  April ;  he  found  them  towards  sundown  settling 
tin  the  same  steins  of  a  blue-flowered  plant  that  was  frequented  by 
I).  hilrfegarda  and  Pentila  tropieali*. 

Genus  Al£xa,  Boisd. 

1(>7.  Aljena  amazoula,  Boisd. 

Ahma  amazoula,  Boisd.  App.  Yoy.  dc  Deleg.  dans  TAfr\  An-: 
p.  501.  n.  00(1847). 

The  only  example,  a  male,  was  captured  in  the  Mineni  Yalley 
on  the  7th  March.  It  differs  from  all  of  the  earne  sex  that  I  have 
seen  in  the  great  enlargement  of  the  ochre-yellow  markings,  and 
proportionate  reduction  of  the  fuscous  clouding  in  the  basi-median 
area  of  both  fore  and  hind  wings,  in  this  respect  resembling  the 
female*     A  male  taken  by  Mr.   tielous  in   1^£4  on  the   L'mfuli 
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River  in  Mashunaland  exhibits  the  same  peculiarity  in  the  hind 
wings,  but  in  the  fore  wings  is  almost  as  much  clouded  with 
fuscous  as  usual,  and  I  have  two  quite  similar  males  captured  by 
Mr.  H.  M.  Barber  on  the  Tenda  Biver,  N.E.  Transvaal,  in  1888. 

108.  Aljena  ityassa,  Hewits.    (Plate  VI.  fig.  15,  $ .) 

Alcma  nyassa,  Hewits.  Ent.  M.  Mag.  xiv.  p.  6(1877). 

Two  females  of  this  strikingly-marked  Alcena — one  taken  in 
Mineni  Valley  on  the  7th  March,  and  the  other  in  the  Pungwe 
Valley  on  1st  September. 

This  species  was  founded  on  four  examples  sent  from  Lake 
Nyaasa  by  Mr.  Simons.  Hewitsons  description  was  evidently 
made  from  a  male,  as  he  notes  the  costal  portion  of  the  curved 
white  bar  of  the  fore  wings  as  consisting  of  three  "minute" 
divisions,while  in  the  female  (where  the  curved  white  bar,  as  well  as 
the  corresponding  bar  in  the  hind  wings,  is  much  broader  and  of  a 
purer  white)  that  part  is  of  considerable  size  \  The  female  is 
much  larger  than  the  male,  expanding  1£  inches,  and  her  wings 
are  much  broader  and  more  rounded  hind-marginally. 
A  male  taken  at  the  Shashina  River,  Matabeleland,  by  Mr. 
s:  Selous  in  1883,  has  the  transverse  black  markings  of  the  hind 

wmgu  exceedingly  reduced,  the  submarginal  streak  between  radial 
nervule  and  inner  margin  being  indeed  quite  obsolete. 

Genus  Lachkocnbma,  Trim. 
lO&.  Lachnocnema  bibulus  (Fabr.). 

£  •    -Papilio  bibulus,  Fabr.  Ent.  Syst.  iii.  1,  p.  307.  n.  163  (1793). 
$  •    I>apilio  laches,  Fabr.  op.  cit.  p.  317.  n.  199. 

|T Qe  m^e  an(*  *nree  fen"*!68  taken  at  Christmas  Pass  during 

February.    The  females  are  all  different  on  the  upperside — one 

j  **I5  exceptionally  dingy  owing  to  the  almost  obsolete  condition 

otthe  usual  whitish  or  white  discal  marking,  another  with  small 

? \  T^inct  white  marking,  and  the  third  with  a  wide  development 

**U*t  bluish-grey  extending  from  near  base  over  lower  discal 

"^j*  i**  both  fore  and  hind  wings2. 

^**.  Selous  notes  that  he  found  this  Butterfly  drinking  at  the 
v*ter*8  edge  in  company  with  other  Lycaenidae. 


fv.  In  another  Mashunaland  female  captured  " between   Makoni's    and   t 
vxlxi  *  in  1891,  by  Mr.   Selous,  the  white  bar  in  the  fore  wings  is  a  liti 


the 

,  .  ...0.  little 

^^^^Wwer  throughout,  but  the  white  subapical  spot,  sometimes  found  on  the 
*Vportide  between  the  subcostal  nervure  and  the  upper  radial  nervule,  is  elon- 
8*fed  and  conspicuous. 

1  Tbe  South- African  Museum  has  lately  received  from  the  Bev.  Dr.  Holland 
four  ffmale  specimens  of  Lachnocnema  taken  in  the  Ogov6  Valley,  Gaboon 
Territory,  in  West  Africa,  which,  except  in  size,  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
L  bibulus.  They  expand  1  in.  2J-3i  lin.,  while  the  range  of  expanse  in  South- 
African  female  L.  bibulus  is  10}  lin.  to  1  in.  2  lin.  One  of  these  Ogove  examples 
bai  only  the  faintest  indication  on  the  upperside  of  the  usual  pale  discal  mark- 
ing!, and  in  the  others  those  markings  are  limited  and  rather  ill-defined. 
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In  my  S.-Afr.  Butt.  iii.  p.  42,  I  noted  the  apparent  absence 
of  any  female  examples  linking  the  var.  Jlavida,  Mab.,  with  the 
typical  female ;  but  I  have  nince  then  received  two  intermediate 
gradations  from  Durban,  Natal.  In  the  first  of  these,  taken  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Morrison  on  the  16th  May,  1890,  the  ground-colour  is 
tinged  with  lemon-yellow,  the  hind-marginal  border  of  the  hind 
wings  is  very  little  broader  than  in  the  variety,  but  the  basal 
blackish  in  the  fore  wings,  instead  of  being  merely  a  narrow  costal 
border,  fills  all  the  discoidal  cell  except  its  lower  edge,  where  it 
becomes  a  sparse  irroration  only.  In  the  second,  taken  by  Mr.  A. 
D.  Miller,  there  is  more  approach  to  the  typical  female,  the  hind- 
marginal  border  of  the  hind  wings  being  broader,  and  the  basal 
black  in  the  fore  wings  filling  the  cell,  but  not  extending  below  it 
except  in  a  very  faint  and  narrow  in-oration  at  the  base,  while  the 
only  tinge  of  yel\ow  on  the  white  area  is  at  the  base  of  the  hind 
wings. 

118.  Piehis  alba  (Wallengr.). 

cJ .  Pinacopteryx  alba,  Wallengr.  Sv.  Vet.-Akad.  Handl.  1857 — 
Lep.  Ehop.  Caffr.  p.  10.  n.  7. 

d  ?  .  Pieris  alba,  Trim.  S.-Afr.  Butt.  iii.  p.  48.  n.  253  (1889). 

A  male  and  a  female  very  much  worn,  taken  at  Sarmento,  on 
the  Pungwe  River,  on  the  18th  September,  are  apparently  referable 
to  this  species. 

119.  Pieris  simana,  Hopff. 

S  2  •  ^w  simana,  Hopff.  Monatsb.  Akad.  Wissensch.  Berl. 
1855,  p.  640.  n.  13  ;  and  Peters's  Eeise  n.  Mossamb.,  Ins.  p.  354, 
t.  xxiii.  figs.  3,  4  (1862). 

The  only  specimen,  a  female  taken  at  Christmas  Pass,  has  the 
fuscous  apical  border  in  the  fore  wings  widened  so  as  to  include 
the  subapical  costal  streak,  and  the  fuscous  hind-marginal  spots  in 
the  hind  wings  also  larger  than  usual. 

120.  Pieris  8BVERINA  (Cram.). 

5 .  Papilio  severina,  Cram.  Pap.  Exot.  iv.  pi.  338.  figs.  G,  H 
(1782). 

Fourteen  specimens,  4  males,  10  females  ;  twelve  from  Christmas 
Pass,  where  the  paired  sexes  were  captured  on  26th  February. 
Though  varying  a  good  deal  in  depth  of  markings,  all  these  ex- 
amples belong  to  the  larger  form  with  more  brightly-tinted  under- 
side, which  I  have  shown  (S.-Afr.  Butt.  iii.  p.  72  &  note)  to  be 
in  Natal  characteristic  of  the  summer  or  wet  season. 

Genus  Herp^nia,  Butl. 

121.  Herp^jnia  eriphia  (  Godt.). 

Pieris  eriphta,  Godt.  Encycl.  Meth.  ix.  p.  157.  n.  134  (1819). 
The  only  example  is  a  fine  male,  captured  in  Mineni  Valley  on 
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28th  March.     It  is  of  the  typical  form,  proper  to  the  wet  season, 
without  any  trace  of  ochre-reddish  colouring  on  the  underside. 

Genus  Tbbaoolus,  Swains. 

122.  Tebacolus  ebis  (Klug). 

Fontia  eris,  Klug,  Symb.  Phys.  t.  vi.  figs.  15, 16  (1829). 

Oue  specimen  only,  taken  in  the  Mineni  Valley  on  31st  March* 
This  is  a  perfect  and  very  large  male  (cxp.  al.  2  in.  2  lin.),  with  the 
inner-marginal  black  band  of  the  fore  wings  as  broadly  developed 
as  in  King's  figure,  but  still  marked  externally  between  2nd  and 
3rd  median  nervules  with  a  minute  white  spot.  In  the  hind  wings, 
however,  the  costal  black  band  does  not  extend  below  the  2nd 
subcostal  nervule,  but  the  hind-marginal  nervular  black  marks 
are  decidedly  larger  than  in  King's  figure.  The  underside  is 
almost  pure  white,  with  the  inferior  submarginal  black  spots  (3) 
very  strongly  marked;  and  it  also  presents  the  peculiarity  of 
blackish  hind-marginal  termination  to  the  nervules,  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  fore  wing  than  in  the  hind  wing. 

123.  Tsbaoolus  iokb  (Godt.). 

<S .  Fierii  tone,  Godt.  Bncycl.  M&h.  ix.  p.  140.  n.  74  (1819). 

6  $ .  Ttracolm  ione,  Trim.  S.-Afr.  Butt  Hi.  p.  101.  n.  269 
(1889). 

Five  males,  taken  in  the  Mineni  Valley  from  6th  to  26th  March, 
agree  thoroughly  with  those  described  by  me  (op.  cit.  p.  102)  from 
Transvaal  and  Delagoa  Bay ;  the  upperside  presenting  fine  but 
complete  black  neuration  of  the  hind  wings,  and  the  underside 
being  almost  uniformly  white,  with  no  markings  beyond  the  ter- 
minal discocellular  dots,  a  faint  trace  in  the  hind  wings  of  the 
costal  commencement  of  a  discal  ray,  and  (in  one  specimen  only) 
dusky  terminations  of  the  nervules  on  hind  margin. 

North  Ovampoland  must  be  added  to  the  geographical  ranee 
of  this  species,  Eriksson  having  taken  six  males  and  three  red- 
tipped  females  near  Ovaquenyama  in  February  and  March  1891. 
The  males  are  rather  small  (one,  indeed,  being  dwarfish)  and 
approximate  the  Var.  A  described  by  me  in  S.-Afr.  Butt.  in. 
p.  103,  but  on  the  white  underside  the  black  neuration  is  very 
variable,  being  pretty  well  expressed  (though  very  fine)  in  two 
examples  only,  at  extremities  alone  in  two  others,  and  wanting 
altogether  in  the  remaining  two  ;  while  the  discal  streak  in  the 
bind  wings  is  developed  in  but  two  examples,  and  imperfectly  in 
one  of  those.  The  females,  though  heavily  blackish-marked  on  the 
upperside,  are  less  so  than  in  Transvaal  examples,  especially  as 
regards  the  borders  of  the  apical  patch  in  the  fore  wings  and  the 
kind-marginal  border  in  the  hind  wings,  the  latter  being  macular 
instead  of  continuous.  Their  underside  is  very  pale  yellowish, 
with  the  discal  ray  of  the  hind  wings  dull  ferruginous  and  not 
strongly  marked ;  there  is  no  black  neuration  except  in  one  ex- 
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ample,  where  the  fore  wings  exhibit  it  close  to  hind  margin,  and 
the  hind  wings  on  costal  nervure  and  basal  part  of  subcostal 

nervules. 

124.  Tebaooltts  anax  (H.  Gk  Smith). 

c?  $ .  Callosune  anax,  H.  Gk  Smith,  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 
ser.  6,  iii.  p.  125  (1889)  ;  and  Ehop.  Exot.  i.  Callosum,  i.  p.  2,  pi.  L 
figs.5,6(cJ),7,8($)(1889). 

<3 .  Anihopsyche  tone,  Wallengr.  Sv.  Vet.-Akad.  Handl.  1857 — 
Lep.  Ehop.  Caflr.  p.  15. 

<3  $  Anthocharis  regina,  Trim.,  var.  S  and  var.  $> ,  Trans.  Ent. 
Soc.  Lond.  (3)  i.  p.  521  (1863). 

(S  $.  Teracolu*  regina,  var.  A,  Trim.  S.-Afr.  Butt.  iii.  p.  112 
(1889). 

c?  $ .  Teracolu*  eliza,  E.  M.  Sharpe,  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist, 
v.  p.  441  (1890). 

There  are  five  specimens  (all  males)  of  this  splendid  Teracolus, 
captured  in  Mineni  Valley  from  9th  to  27th  March.    These  differ 
slightly  from  Mr.  H.  Gk  Smith's  figure,  above  cited,  of  a  Mombasa 
male,  having  on  the  underside  less  irroration  basally,  a  narrower 
inner  black  border  to  the  violet  apical  patch  in  the  fore  wings,  and 
smaller  nervular  hind-marginal  black  spots  in  the  hind  wings  ;  the 
last-named  markings  are  also  much  reduced  on  the  underside  of 
the  hind  wings.     The  black  spots  of  the  discal  series  on  the  under- 
side of  the  hind  wings  vary  a  good  deal  in  size  and  distinctness, 
one  example  having  them  just  as  in  Mr.  Smith's  fig.  6,  two  others 
having  all  but  the  first  and  last  larger,  another  wanting  the  second 
spot,  and  the  last  wanting  both  second  and  third  spots  ;  the  ground- 
colour is  also  variable,  two  examples  presenting  it  creamy  instead 
of  pure  white. 

As  usual  in  the  genus  Teracolus,  it  is  impossible  to  define  exact 
limits  between  T.  anax  and  T.  regina.  The  Manica  males  here 
noticed  link  T.  anax  to  the  var.  A  of  regina  from  Damaraland,  and  so 
do  two  others  taken  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Eriksson,  in  1885,  in  the  belt  of 
country  between  Transvaal  and  Matabeleland ;  while,  as  I  have 
noted  (op.  cit.  p.  113),  another  male  from  the  latter  tract  is  inter- 
mediate oet ween  the  var.  A  and  typical  T.  regina1.  Of  two  females 
taken  by  Mr.  Selous  in  1882  on  the  Upper  Limpopo,  Transvaal 
boundary,  one  is  typical  T.  regina,  but  the  other  is  referable  to  var. 
A  ;  the  latter  is  on  the  upperside  very  close  to  Mr.  Smith's  figure 
(7)  of  female  T.  anax,  but  has  both  the  basal  irroration  of  the  fore 
wings  and  the  hind-marginal  large  black  spots  considerably  broader 
— the  latter,  indeed,  are  so  enlarged  as  to  meet  and  form  a  continuous 
border,  while  on  the  underside  the  corresponding  spots  are  very 
much  smaller  than  in  the  figure  (8)  of  T.  anax  female3.     Looking  to 
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This  male  closely  agrees  with  the  male  of  T.  eliza,  £.  M.  Sharpe,  from  near 
Mombasa,  as  figured  by  Waterhouse  ('  Aid,'  pi.  189, 1890). 

>  This  female,  except  for  it*  stronger  basal  irroration,  agrees  well  with  the 
female  of  T.  eliza,  E.  M.  Sharpe,  as  shown  on  the  plate  of  '  Aid '  above  cited, 
fig.  6. 
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the  evidence  afforded  by  several  species  of  the  genus,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  typical  T.  regina,  with  greatly-reduced  dark  markings 
and  more  or  lees  reddish-tinged  underside,  and  the  large  anax  form 
(indudingmy  T.rtgina,  var.  A),  with  strongly-developed  dark  mark- 
ings and  white  or  creamy-white  underside,  will  turn  out  to  be 
respectively  dry-season  and  wet-season  broods  of  the  same  species. 

125.  Tbbaoolus  gavisi  (Wallengr.). 

o".  Anihopsyche  gavisa,  Wallengr.  Sv.  Vet.-Akad.  Handl. 
1857-Lep.Ehop.  Caffr.  p.  13.  n.  6. 

8even  males  and  three  females  from  Mineni  Valley,  and  one 
female  from  Vunduri  Eiver.  The  paired  sexes  were  taken  on  6th 
March. 

The  males  exhibit  considerable  variation  in  the  development  of 
the  black  markings  on  the  upperside  of  the  wings,  especially  in  the 
ion^tudinal  bars,  which  in  two  specimens  are  narrow  and  faint, 
«d  in  another  represented  bv  sparse  scaling  only.  One  of  those  of 
normally  strong  black  marking  on  the  upperside  is  wanting  alto- 
Jpfter  in  the  usual  black  neuration  on  the  underside,  in  this  respect 
•pproaching  the  very  closely-allied  T.  achine  (Cram.).  A  female 
also  exhibits  almost  complete  failure  of  the  black  neuration  on  the 
underside. 

126.  TlRAOOLUS  OELIMENB  (Lucas). 

cf  ?  •  Antkocharis  cdimene,  Lucas,  Rev.  et  Mag.  Zool.  (2)  iv. 
p.  426  (1852). 

S  $ .  Anihocharis  amina,  Hewits.  Exot.  Butt.  iii.  pi.  5.  figs. 
1-3  (1866). 

A  single  male,  in  fine  condition,  taken  on  the  Lower  Pungwe 
River,  on  26th  September.  Mr.  Selous  informs  me  that  this  was 
the  only  specimen  he  noticed ;  it  was  settling  on  herbage. 

Genus  Colias,  Fabr. 

127.  Colia8  slectra  (linn.). 

PapiUo  ckctra,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  2,  p.  764.  n.  101  (1767). 

Two  large  males  (exp.  ah  2  in.  2  lin.)  from  Christmas  Pass. 

Dr.  F.  Karsch  has  noted  (Ent.  Nachr.  xviii.  p.  169,  1892)  a 
single  specimen  collected  by  Dr.  £.  Zintgraff  at  Baliburg,  interior 
of  Cameroon.  This  station  is  stated  to  be  at  an  elevation  of  1250 
metres,  and  is  the  first  locality  for  a  Colias  1  have  found  recorded 
in  Western  North-Tropical  Africa. 

Genus  Ebonia,  Boisd. 

128.  Eronia  thala88ixa  (Boisd.). 

o*  ? .  Pieris  ihalastina,  Boisd.  Sp.  Gen.  Lep.  L  p.  443.  n.  8 
(1836). 

o*  ?.  Eronia    verulanus,  Ward,  Ent.  M.  Mag.    viii.    p.    59 

5» 
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(1871);  and  Afr.  Lep.  pt.  i.  p.  4,  pi.  iv.  figs.  5  (d),  6,  7  (?) 
(1873). 

Two  examples  from  Christmas  Pass — a  male  captured  on  1st 
March,  and  a  female  on  21st  February.  The  latter  has  on  the 
upperside  the  fore  wings  white  and  the  hind  wings  pale  yellow 
(rather  deeper  externally) ;  and  on  the  underside  the  glossj  hind 
wings  and  apical  hind-marginal  border  of  the  fore  winga  so  slightly 
tinged  with  yellowish  as  to  be  almost  as  white  as  the  disk  of  the 
fore  wings. 

The  female  of  this  species  evidently  varies  much  in  colouring, 
the  example  figured  by  Ward  from  Cameroon  having  the  fore  wing 
ochre-yellow  on  both  surfaces  while  the  hind  wings  are  white ;  while 
one  from  Zambesi  in  the  Hewitson  Collection  had  the  upperside 
yellowish  throughout.  Just  as  the  female  E.  argia  (Fabr.)  mimics 
Mylothris  agaihina  (Cram.),  so  the  female  E.  thalassina  figured  by 
Ward  is  a  manifest  imitator  of  the  female  Myl.  poppea  (Cram.),  var. 
spica,  Mo8chl.,.with  ochre-yellow  fore  wings,  while  theManica  female 
of  E.  thalassina  strongly  resembles  the  female  My  I.  trimenia,  Butl.1 

Manica  is  the  most  southern  station  known  to  me  for  this 
species.  Mr.  Selous  noticed  a  good  many  males  coursing  rapidly 
along  a  thickly-wooded  hillside,  but  only  captured  one. 

Genus  Callidetas,  Boisd. 

129.  Callideyas  floeella  (Fabr.). 

2 .  Papilio  florella,  Fabr.  Syst.  Ent.  p.  479.  n.  159  (1775). 

Five  males  and  five  females  from  Christmas  Pass  and  one 
female  from  Mineni  Valley  ;  the  last-named  example  was  taken  on 
16th  March,  but  all  the  others  from  12th  to  24th  February.  All 
the  males  but  one  are  strongly  freckled  on  the  underside,  and  all 
the  females  are  of  the  yellow  form.  The  male  that  differs  from 
the  rest  has  the  underside  not  only  more  faintly  freckled  but  also 
of  a  greener  tint. 

Subfamily  Papllionixje. 

Genus  Papilio,  Linn. 

130.  Papilio  leoitldas,  Fabr. 

Papilio  similis,  Cram.  Pap.  Exot.  i.  pi.  ix.  figs.  B,  C  (1779). 

Papilio  leonidas,  Fabr.  Ent.  Syst.  iii.  1,  p.  35.  n.  103  (1793). 

The  only  example  is  a  male,  taken  in  Mineni  Valley  on  12th 
March.  It  agrees  pretty  closely  with  ordinary  West-Coast  speci- 
mens except  that  the  tint  of  the  greenish  spots  is  yellower,  and 
that  the  basal  red  stain  on  the  underside  of  both  fore  and  hind 
wings  is  considerably  brighter  and  more  extended.  This  latter 
difference  also  appears  in  two  other  males  taken  by  Mr.  Selous — 
one  in  the  desert  country  south  of  the  Mababe  Biver  in  August 

1  A  close  mimieker  of  M.  trimenia  is  Pieris  ("Belenois")  lasti,  H.  G.  Smith, 
from  Mombasa.  M.  poppea  is  similarly  yery^exactly  copied  by  Papilio  rhodope, 
Fabr.,  and  M.  agathina  by  P.  thyta,  Hopff, 
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1884,  and  the  other  farther  to  the  north-east,  a  little  south  of  the 
inaction  of  the  Chobe  and  Zambesi  Rivers,  in  1889.  This  is  not 
&  wiation  in  the  direction  of  the  closely-allied  southern  form, 
P.  bra*ida*i  Feld.,  in  which  the  basal  red  in  question  is  usually  much 
duUei  and  sometimes  obsolescent. 

131.  Papiuo  coannirEus,  Bertol. 

Papilio  corinnetu,  Bertol.  Mem.  Acad.  Sci.  Bologna,  1849,  p.  9, 
U.  figs.  1-3 l. 

Five  examples — a  male  from  Umtali,  two  females  from  Christ- 
mas Pass,  and  a  male  and  female  from  Mineni  Valley. 

132.  Papelio  dimolbus,  Linn. 

PapUio  demoUus,  Linn.  Mus.  Lud.  Ulr.  Eeg.  p.  214.  n.  33  (1764). 

Eight  specimens  from  Christmas  Pass,  and  two  from  Mineni 
Valley.  A  rather  worn  female  among  the  former  has  all  the  yellow 
spots  deeper  and  duller  in  tint  than  usual,  presenting  some 
approach  to  the  specimens  sometimes  met  with  in  which  these 
markings  are  of  dull  ochry-reddish.  (See  S.-Afr.  Butt.  iii.  p.  227, 
footnote.) 

133.  Paphjo  ophtdicephalus,  Oberth. 

PapUio  ophidicephalu*,  Oberth.  Etudes  d'Ent.  iii.  p.  13  (1878). 

The  solitary  example  of  this  fine  Papilio  is  a  female  taken  at 
Christmas  Pass  on  29th  February.  Unfortunately  it  is  very  much 
worn  and  broken,  but  it  displays  a  remarkable  aberration  in  the 
form  of  the  common  transverse  yellow  band,  which  in  the  fore  wing 
is  not  only  continuous  and  non-macular  throughout  but  at  its 
superior  extremity  is  narrower  than  usual  and  farther  from  apex, 
its  inner  edge  being  immediately  beyond  (instead  of  some  little 
distance  from)  the  end  of  the  discoidal  cell  * ;  the  oblique  marking 
crossing  the  cell  near  its  termination  it  also  greatly  enlarged  and 
very  broad  inferiorly.  In  the  hind  wings  the  band  is  wider  than 
usual  in  the  left  wing,  and  very  much  wider  in  the  right  one, 

Mr.  Selous  saw  two  specimens  only. 

134.  Papilio  lyjbus,  Doubl. 

o* .  Papilio  nireug,  Cram,  (nee  Linn.)  Pap.  Exot.  iv.  pi.  ccclxxviii. 
figs.  F,G  (1782). 

Papilio  hjocus,  Doubl.  "Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  xvi.  p.  178  (1845)"; 
Gen.  D.  Lep.  L  p.  13.  n.  98  (1846). 

Fourteen  males  and  two  females  from  Christmas  Pass,  and  two 

1  The  pagination  and  number  of  the  plate  are  those  of  the  separate  copies 
of  the  memoir ;  but,  from  Butler's  quotation  of  "  p.  183,  t.  9  "  for  Deilepnila 
ronsani  (a  moth  described  and  figured  on  p.  19,  t.  I),  these  appear  not  to  be 
those  of  the  original  publication.  Butler  also  gives  the  date  of  publication  as 
1850:  the  memoir  is  dated  as  read  on  "  26th  January,  1849." 

2  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  costal  incurvation  is  characteristic  of  the  closely 
allied  P.  menestheus,  Drury,  from  West  Africa,  in  which,  however,  the  band  is 
very  narrow  and  composed  of  completely  separated  spots  in  the  upper  parts  as 
well  as  in  the  rest. 
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males  from  Mioeni  Valley.  The  latter  and  three  others  from 
Christmas  Pass  are  the  only  males  that  exhibit  to  a  slight  extent 
the  shiuing-greyish  underside  clouding,  that  characteristic  feature 
of  P.  lyasva  being  absent  in  the  rest.  The  other  distinguishing 
features  of  P.  lyceus,  as  distinct  from  the  West-African  P.  nireu&, 
are,  however,  well  expressed. 

135.  Papilio  cbnba,  Stoll. 

$ .  Papilio  cenea,  Stoll,  Suppl.  Cram.  Pap.  Exot.  p.  134,  pi. 
xxix.  figs.  1, 1  a  (1791). 

S .  Papilio  brutus,  Godt.  (pars)  Bncycl.  M&h.  ix.  p.  69.  n.  122 
(1819). 

cS .  Papilio  merope,  Doubl.  (pars)  Gten.  D.  Lep.  i.  p.  13.  n.  92 
(1846). 

J .  Papilio  trophonius,  Westw.  "Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  ix.  p.  38, 
(1842)";  and  Arcan.  Ent.  i.  pi.  39.  figs.  1,  2  (1845). 

Twenty-four  males  and  six  females  from  Christmas  Pass,  all  taken 
during  February.  The  former  without  exception  have  a  contin- 
uous broad  or  very  broad  discal  black  transverse  band  in  the  hind 
wings,  but  in  four  of  them  there  is  almost  an  interruption  of  the 
band  between  the  2nd  subcostal  and  radial  nervules.  The  tail 
of  the  hind  wing  is  very  variable  in  width  and  in  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  spatulate ;  in  most  examples  it  is  block  for  three-fourths 
of  its  length,  but  in  others  for  about  two-thirds  and  in  one  for 
barely  half.  One  specimen  presents  the  very  unusual  feature  of 
two  small  spots  of  the  ground-colour  in  the  black  border  of  the 
fore  wings  between  the  1st  radial  and  3rd  median  nervules.  This 
strongly  marked  form  of  the  male  has  (with  the  black-and-white 
southern  form  of  the  female  so  near  the  female  of  P.  merope  from 
West  Africa  named  hippocoon  by  Fabricius)  been  named  P.  tibullus 
by  Mr.  Kirby.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  characteristic  of  East 
and  South-east  Africa,  prevailing  along  the  coast  from  Natal  to 
Zanzibar ;  but  it  occurs  along  with  other  less  heavily-banded  males 
both  in  Trans-Kei  territory  and  the  eastern  districts  of  Cape  Colony. 

The  females  consist  of  two  near  the  typical  P.  cenea,  Stoll,  but 
having  the  markings  enlarged  precisely  as  in  the  two  examples 
from  Delagoa  Bay  which  I  have  recorded  in  S.-Afr.  Butt.  iii. 
p.  249,  e ;  and  four  of  the  black-and-white  form  near  the  hippocoon 
2  of  P.  merope  above  referred  to. 

136.  Papilio  echebioides,  Trim. 

Papilio  echerioides,  Trint  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1868,  p.  72 
n.  2,  pi.  vi.  figs.  1,  2. 

Two  specimens  from  Christmas  Pass,  a  male  taken  on  19th  Febru- 
ary and  a  female  on  the  20th.  The  male  differs  from  the  southern 
type-form  in  having  the  common  transverse  band  rather  narrower 
and  with  the  component  spots  more  widely  separated  in  the  fore 
wings  and  narrower  on  costa  in  the  hind  wings ;  this  band  is  also 
almost  pure  white  instead  of  decidedly  yellowish  white,  as  are  be- 
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aides  the  hind-marginal  spot*  (smaller  than  in  typical  eeherioides) 
of  the  hind  wings.  The  female  differs  similarly  from  the  typical 
female  as  regards  the  size  of  the  spots  just  mentioned,  and  the 
large  ochre-yellow  marking  on  the  upperside  of  the  hind  wings  is 
less  of  a  patch  and  more  of  a  hand,  being  slightly  wider  near  costa 
and  considerably  wider  on  inner  margin  than  in  typical  eeherioides.  . 

The  points  of  difference  here  noted  in  the  male  are  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  allied  larger  species  P.  zoroastres,  Druce  (Ent.  M.  Mag. 
xit.  p.  226, 1878,  6  ),  from  Fernando  Po.  I  have  not  seen  this 
ButterOy ;  but  from  a  comparison  of  Mr.  Druce's  description  with 
that  of  P.  jacksoni,  E.  M.  Sharpe  (Proc.  Zooi.  Soc.  1891,  p.  188), 
and  with  the  figure  of  the  latter  (op.  cit.  pi.  xvii.  fig.  1),  I  think 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  two  are  identical.  P.  jaeksoni  is 
recorded  as  a  native  of  Kikuyu,  British  East  Africa. 

'The  range  of  P.  eeherioides  extends  to  Zanzibar,  M.  Ch.  Oberthiir 
Joying  figured  (Etudes  d*Ent.  ariii.  p.  10,  pi.  2.  Qg.  6, 1890)  a  female 
fr°m  "Ngourou"  in  that  territory,  which  differs  from  more 
southern  examples  only  in  having  the  discocellular  spot  and  sub- 
marginal  spots  in  the  fore  wings,  and  the  hind-marginal  spots  in 
the  hind  wings,  all  larger  than  usual. 

Family  Hesfbbiidje. 
Genus  Cyoxopldbs,  Westw. 
137.  Ctclopides  metis,  Linn. 

tf.  PapUio  metis,  Linn.  Mus.  Lud.  Ulr.  p.  325.  n.  143  (1764)  ; 
and  Syst  Nat.  I  2,  p.  792.  n.  245  (1767). 

A  single  male  from  Christmas  Pass.  This  is  the  most  northern 
locality  from  which  I  have  seen  an  example  of  this  abundant  South- 
African  species,  but  Mr.  Druce  has  recorded  it  from  Angola,  and 
Nyassa  is  given  as  the  habitat  of  some  specimens  in  the  Hewitson 
Collection. 

138.  Ctclopides  willemi  (Wallengr.). 

o* .  Heteropterus  willemi,  Wallengr.  Sv.  Vet.-Akad.  Handl.  1857— 
Lep.  Ehop.  Caffr.  p.  47.  n.  2. 

Two  males  from  Lusika  Eiver,  captured  on  1st  April.  One  of 
these  has  the  spots  of  the  discal  series  in  the  fore  wings  much 
larger  than  usual  on  the  upperside. 

The  first  female  of  this  species  that  I  have  seen  was  taken  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Eriksson  between  the  Cunene  River  and  Ovaquenyama 
Iron  Mines  in  January-February,  1&91.  This  example  expands 
1  in.  3  lin.,  and  differs  from  the  male  in  having  the  spots  of  the 
fore  wing  on  the  upperside  larger  and  of  a  clearer  and  more 
decided  yellow,  especially  those  of  the  discal  series  ;  while  on  the 
underside  the  hind  wing  and  apex  of  the  fore  wing  are  of  a  brighter 
tinobscured  pale  yellow,  with  fine  and  more  sharply-defined  black 
neuration,  and  in  the  fore  wing  the  spots  of  the  discal  series, 
though  smaller,  are  as  complete  as  on  the  upperside,  the  4th  and 
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5th  spots  being  confluent  with  two  of  the  hind-marginal  series, 
but  the  6th  quite  separate.  Another  distinctive  character  of  the 
female  is  that  the  cilia  are  pale  yellow,  instead  of  dark  brown,  on 
both  upperside  and  underside. 

139.  Cyclopedes  mineni,  n.  sp.    (Plate  VI.  fig.  16.) 

Exp.  al.  1  in.  2J  lin. 

Fuscous  ;  fore  wing  with  two  discocellular  and  a  serpentine  series 
of  eight  disced  small  but  well-defined  transparent  spots.     Fore  wing  : 
(Uscocellular  spots  terminal,  rounded,  separate,  placed  transversely 
one  above  the  other ;  discal  series  of  spots  flexed  inwardly  just 
below  costa,  then  strongly  outwardly  to  near  hind  margin,  and 
thence  directed  inwardly  to  below  extremity  of  cell,  so  that  the  spots 
are  most  irregularly  placed — the  second  being  a  little  before  the 
first,  the  third  a  little  beyond  both  these,  the  fourth  (between 
radial  nervules)  not  far  from  hind  margin,  the  fifth  almost  directly 
below  the  third,  the  sixth  directly  below  the  second,  the  seventh 
(rounder  and  rather  larger  than  the  rest)  close  to  and  only  a  little 
beyond  the  lower  discocellular   spot,  and  the  eighth  (just  above 
submedian  nervure)  directly  below  the  discocellular  spots.     Cilia 
white,  with  black  nervular  marks.     Underside.— Hind  wing,  and 
basicostal  area  of  fore  wing  including  discoidal  cell,  dull  pale  yellow. 
Fore  wing :  spots  as  on  upperside  but  all  larger ;  a  slight  yellowish 
irroration  along  hind-marginal  border.     Hind  wing :  a  discal  series 
of  seven  very  conspicuous  and  irregularly  disposed  white  spots  in 
duU  fuscous  borders,  of  which  the  first  and  seventh  are  largest 
and  before  the  rest,  and  the  fifth  is  nearest  to  hind  margin  ;  two 
moderate-sized  fuscous  spots— one  near  base  between  costal  and 
subcostal  nervures,  the  other  at  extremity  of  discoidal  cell.     Cilia 
as  on  upperside. 

It  is  with  some  doubt  that  I  place  this  Butterfly  in  the  genus 
Cyclopides,  as  the  only  specimen,  taken  in  Mineni  Valley  on 
March  25th,  is  not  in  good  condition,  and  its  sex  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. The  antenna  is  rather  longer  and  with  a  more  elongate 
club  than  in  C.  metis  (Linn.)  and  C.  malgacha  (Boisd.),  but  the 
first  subcostal  nervule  in  the  fore  wing  runs  free  to  the  costal  edge, 
and  the  tibia  of  the  hind  leg  bears  two  pairs  of  spurs  as  usual. 
In  general  aspect  and  in  the  character  of  the  markings  this  species 
reminds  one  of  the  West-African  genus  Ceratrichia,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  transparent  spots  in  the  fore  wing  is  almost 
exactly  like  that  in  PamphUa  ophxusa  (Hewits.),  from  Old  Calabar 
and  Gaboon,  while  the  colouring  and  spotting  of  the  underside  of 
the  hind  wing  somewhat  resemble  those  features  in  P.  callicles 
(Hewits.). 

Genus  Pyrgus,  Westw. 

140.  Pybgus  yindex  (Cram.). 

Papilio  vindex,  Cram.  Pap.  Exot.    iv.  pi.  cccliii.  figs.  G,  H 
(1781). 
The  only  specimen,  a  male  from  the  Mineni  Valley,  is  of  the 
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typical  form,  and  not,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  of  the  larger 
form  (with  paler,  larger-spotted  underside)  prevalent  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Eastern  South  Africa. 

141.  PlBGUB  DROMU8,  Plotz. 

Pyrgu*  dromus,  Plotz,  Mitt,  naturw.  Ver.  Neu-Yorpomm.  u. 
Rugen,  1884,  p.  6.  n.  13. 
A  male  taken  at  Umtali  on  8th  March. 

142.  Pybgu8  xlma,  Trim.1 

PyrguM  etma,  Trim.  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  3rd  ser.  i.  p.  288 
(1862). 
One  example,  apparently  a  female,  from  Christmas  Pass. 

Genus  Thtmelicus,  Herr.-Schaff. 

143.  Thtmelicus  wallexgrbnii,  Trim. 

Tkymtlicus  wallengrenii,  Trim.  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1883, 
p.  361 ;  and  S.-Afr.  Butt.  iii.  p.  304.  n.  341,  pi.  xi.  fig.  7  [  ?] 
(1889). 

Three  specimens  from  Mineni  Valley,  taken  from  9th  to  22nd 
March.  This  species  was  hitherto  known  to  me  from  Natal  and 
Zululand  only. 

144.  Thymelicus  catenas  (Hewits.). 

Cycbpide*  capena*,  Hewits.  Descr.  New  Sp.  Hesp.  ii.  p.  43. 
n.  7  (1868) ;  and  Exot.  Butt.  v.  p.  Ill,  pi.  59.  tigs.  2, 3  [  tf  ]  (1874). 

Var.  Cydopides  derbice,  Hewits.  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (4) 
xx.  p.  327  (1877). 

A  male  from  Christmas  Pass,  taken  on  6th  February,  and  four 
males  and  a  female  from  Mineni  Valley,  taken  from  8th  to  14th 
March.  All  these  examples  belong  to  the  form  without  yellow 
neuration  on  apical  half  of  the  hind  margin  on  the  upperside,  so 
agreeing  with  the  description  of  C.  derbice,  Hewits.  In  one  male 
the  upperside  spots  are  much  reduced  in  size  and  of  duller  yellow. 
The  female  has  the  upperside  of  a  less  dark  brown  and  its  spots 
larger. 

This  Butterfly  was  originally  described  from  Zambesi  specimens, 

and  the  var.  derbice  from  examples  taken  on  Lake  Nyassa  by  Messrs. 

The] wall  and  Simons.     It  is  distinguishable  from  its  near  ally  the 

South-African  T.  macomo,  Trim.,  by  its  darker  upperside,  with 

1  The  Butterfly  from  Togo!  and,  N.  West-Tropical  Africa,  referred  to 
P.  elma  by  Kartch  (fieri,  ent  Zeitschr.  xxxriii.  p.  245,  n.  177,  1893),  appears 
from  tbe  figure  (pL  vi.  fig.  ]  2)  to  be  of  a  distinct  species.  This  figure  shows  the 
upperside  of  a  more  uniform  dark  tint,  with  more  inclination  to  a  rufous  tone ; 
the  median  ritreous  spots  in  the  fore  wings  are  larger  and  whiter,  and  the 
median  white  bar  of  the  hind  wings  is  prolonged  superiorly  almost  to  the  costa 
and  is  acuminate  at  its  inferior  extremity.  On  the  underside  the  colouring  is 
much  darker  and  has  a  reddish  tinge ;  in  the  fore  wings  tbe  submarginal  whitish 
streak  is  wanting,  and  in  the  hind  wings  the  median  white  stripe  is  more 
irregular  and  the  inner  marginal  border  is  pale  brown  instead  of  whitish. 
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smaller  (and  in  hind  wings  differently  disposed)  spots ;  and  on 
the  underside  by  the  greatly  reduced  and  broken-np  apical  yellow 
in  the  fore  wings,  and  larger  and  more  numerous  black  spots  and 
black  (instead  of  yellow)  inner-marginal  fold  in  the  hind  wings. 

Genua  Pamphila,  Fabr. 
146.  Pamphila  moraoth,  Trim. 

2 .  Pamphila  morantii,  Trim.  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1873, 
p.  112 ;  and  tf,  S.-Afr.  Butt.  iii.  p.  311,  pi.  12.  fig.  3  (1889). 

A  single  male,  captured  in  Mineni  Valley  on  8th  March,  belongs 
to  the  variation  P.  ranoha,  Westw.,  in  which  the  underside  colour- 
ing is  yellow-ochreous,  without  ferruginous  tinge. 

146.  Pamphila  habona,  Westw. 

Pamphila  harona,  Westw.,  App.  Oates's  Matabele-land,  p.  353. 
n.  75  (1881). 

The  six  males  in  the  collection  (two  from  Umtali  River,  28th 
February,  and  four  from  Mineni  Valley,  7th  to  25th  March)  differ 
from  Westwood's  description  (and  from  two  examples  agreeing 
with  this  which  were  taken  by  Mr.  Selous  in  1883-84  in  some 
part  of  the  South-Tropical  tract  not  recorded)  in  the  following 
particulars,  viz. : — larger  size ;  better  development  of  the  dark 
markings  of  its  upperside  (especially  of  the  lower  basal  and  disco- 
cellular  markings  of  the  fore  wings,  and  the  hind-marginal  border 
of  the  bind  wings),  the  two  Umtali  specimens  and  one  of  those 
from  the  Mineni  Valley  having  them  more  strongly  developed 
than  the  rest ;  and  more  or  less  reddish-tinged  underside  of  the 
hind  wings  and  apex  of  the  fore  wings,  with  a  greater  or  less 
tendency  to  inter-nervular  creamy  longitudinal  stripes.  This  pale 
striping  is  least  apparent  in  a  specimen  from  Mineni  Valley  which 
on  the  upperside  is  nearest  to  the  type-form ;  it  is  better  indicated 
in  those  already  mentioned  as  most  strongly  dark-marked  on  the 
upperside ;  and  in  two  Mineni  Valley  examples,  which  present 
intermediate  upperside  markings,  it  is  strikingly  pronounced. 

The  specimens  on  which  this  species  was  founded  are  recorded 
(1.  c.)  as  taken  by  the  late  Mr.  P.  Oates  near  the  Victoria  Falls  of 
the  Zambesi,  in  January. 

Mr.  Selous  notes  this  Butterfly  as  being  rather  numerous,  very 
swift  in  flight,  but  frequently  settling  in  bushes,  or  drinking  at 
the  water's  edge. 

147.  Pamphila  zimbazo,  n.  sp.    (Plate  VI.  fig.  17,  ? .) 
Allied  to  P,  harona  and  to  P.  morantii. 

Exp.  ah  (  rf)  1  in.  1-2  lin. ;  (  ?  )  1  in.  l£-2£  lin. 

(S .  Blac^hrbrcwtiy  with  in  each  wing  an  ochre-yellow  transverse 
cUscal  band)  long  and  irregular  in  fore  wing,  short  and  regular  in 
hind  wing.  Fore  wing :  basal  half  of  costa  broadly  clouded  with 
ochre-yellow;  discal  band  of  moderate  width,  beginning  well 
beyond  middle  just  below  costa,  elbowed  outwardly  and  narrowed 
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on  radial  nervulee,  thence  widening  and  slanting  inwardly  as  far 
is  subraedian  nervure ;  at  median  nervure,  on  each  side  of  its 
second  nervule,  a  good-sized  terminal  discocellular  ochre-yellow 
spot,  subquadrate,  is  completely  confluent  with  inner  edge  of  discal 
band ;  below  submedian  nervure  a  very  pale  yellowish  longitudinal 
streak  from  base  meets  termination  of  discal  band.  Hind  wing : 
discal  band  obliquely-transverse,  broad,  indented  irregularly  on 
both  edges,  beginning  abruptly  on  2nd  subcostal  nervule  with  its 
outer  edge  very  near  hind  margin,  and  ending  above  submedian 
nervure  not  far  beyond  middle  ;  a  longitudinal  yellowish  ray  from 
base  to  hind  margin,  below  submedian  nervure,  set  with  yellowish 
bain ;  in  discoidal  cell  a  sparse  clothing  of  yellowish  hairs.  Cilia 
broad,  ochre-yellow,  tinged  with  ferruginous  in  fore  wing. 
UaoiESiDS. — Hind  wing  and  apical  hind-marginal  border  of  fore 
wmg  dull  pale  ochre-yellow  with  a  tinge  of  olivaceous  brown ;  the 
former  with  a  submarginal  eerie*  of  more  or  less  reddish  spots  with 
dark  edges.  Fore  wing :  ground-colour  pale  ochre-yellow,  fading 
into  dull  creamy  towards  inner  margin ;  from  base  a  broad  black 
longitudinal  stripe,  traversed  by  median  nervure  and  a  small  part  of 
its  first  nervule,  abruptly  truncate  before  middle;  at  a  little  distance 
beyond  termination  of  this  stripe,  and  immediately  beyond  extre- 
mity of  discoidal  cell,  an  equally  conspicuous  wedge-shaped  black 
marking  narrowed  outwardly,  between  first  radial  and  3rd  median 
nervules ;  upper  part  of  discal  band  of  upperside  indicated  by  thin 
interrupted  fuscous  edging  lines,  of  which  the  long  outer  series 
defines  the  inner  edge  of  the  hind-marginal  border  as  far  as  the 
2nd  median  nervule,  beneath  which  it  abruptly  expands  into  a 
broad  fuscous  or  black  marking  extending  to  hind  margin  and 
(diffusedly)  to  posterior  angle.  Hind  wing :  submarginal  series 
confisting  of  five  spots,  of  which  the  first,  between  costal  nervure 
and  1st  subcostal  nervule,  is  remote  from  the  rest,  which  lie  con- 
tiguously in  an  almost  straight  line  between  2nd  subcostal  nervule 
and  submedian  nervure ;  these  spots  vary  in  their  distinctness  of 
tint  from  that  of  the  ground-colour,  are  elongate-ovate,  and  are 
fuscous-edged  both  internally  and  externally  without  being  com- 
pletely ringed  ;  a  similar  spot  at  extremity  of  cell,  a  less  distinct 
one  immediately  below  it,  and  a  small  subbasai  fuscous  spot 
between  costal  and  subcostal  nervures ;  at  extremity  of  inner  mar- 
ginal fold,  close  to  anal  angle,  a  darker  cloud,  faint  in  two  examples, 
bnt  in  the  other  two  fuscous  and  conspicuous. 

2 .  Like  male,  but  with  the  discal  bands  broader.  Uitobbsidb. — 
Bather  paler,  with  the  black  markings  of  the  fore  wing  not  so 
strongly  developed. 

This  species  most  resembles  P.  morantii,  Trim.,  on  the  upperside, 
but  on  the  underside  of  the  fore  wings  exhibits  a  remarkable  like- 
ness to  the  darker  examples  of  P.  haronay  West  w.,  in  the  black 
markings  ;  while  the  underside  of  the  hind  wings  is  altogether 
different  from  that  of  either  of  those  species.  The  only  palpus 
(that  of  a  female)  remaining  shows  the  3rd  joint  to  be  as  in 
P.  harona,  long,  slender,  and  erect. 
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Tbe  four  males  and  four  females  described  were  taken  in  the 
Mineni  Valley,  from  the  7th  to  the  25th  March,  settling  on  bushes 
in  a  wooded  ravine. 

148.  Pamfhila  zbno,  Trim. 

$ .  PamphUa  zeno,  Trim.  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  (3)  ii.  p.  179 
(1864) ;  and  8.-Afr.  Butt.  iii.  p.  313.  n.  345,  pi.  12.  fig.  2  (1889). 
Two  males,  from  Christmas  Pass  and  Bevue*  River  respectively. 

149.  Pamphila  chibala,  n.  sp.    (Plate  VI.  ^g.  18,  ? .) 

Evjk  al.  1  in.  4  lin. 

<j>  •  Duil  brown;  fore  wing  with  a  few  transparent  whitish  spots 
and  one  semitransparent  yellow  spot,  hind  wing  with  a  suffusion  of 
ochre-yeUow  from  base  to  a  little  beyond  middle  ;  eUia  uniform  dull 
whitish-brown.  Fore  wing :  six  transparent  spots,  viz. :  two  small 
ones  in  discoidal  cell,  near  its  extremity,  disposed  transversely  one 
immediately  above  the  other;  two  a  little  beyond  and  beneath 
these,  only  separated  from  each  other  by  the  2nd  median  nervule, 
of  which  the  upper  is  small  and  triangular  and  the  lower  large  and 
quadrate ;  and  two  near  costa,  midway  between  discocellular  spots 
and  apex,  only  separated  from  each  other  by  the  5th  subcostal 
nervule,  of  which  the  upper  is  minute  and  subquadrate  and  the 
lower  small  and  wedge-shaped;  immediately  above  submedian 
nervure,  about  middle,  a  pale  dull-yellow  wedge-shaped  spot, 
smaller  than  the  largest  of  the  transparent  spots,  with  its  narrow 
end  baseward ;  from  base  to  before  middle  a  faint  suffusion  of 
ochre-yellow.  Bind  wing :  without  markings ;  ochre-yellow  suffu- 
sion from  base  fading  away  beyond  middle  and  not  extending  to 
costa.  Undebsidb. — Hind  wing  and  apical  area  of  fore  wing  rather 
bright  yellow,  varied  with  dull  ferruginous.  Fore  wing  :  transparent 
spots  with  a  fuscous  edging;  field  of  wing  fuscous-grey;  costa 
narrowly  and  bind  margin  more  widely  bordered  with  pale  dull 
reddish;  a  large  subapical  costal  patch  of  yellow,  beginning  at 
extremity  of  discoidal  cell  and  outwardly  bounded  by  an  oblique 
ferruginous  streak  from  apex  to  3rd  median  nervule;  a  hind- 
marginal  series  of  small  indistinct  internervular  brown  spots; 
inner  margin  dingy-whitish.  Hind  wing :  from  apex  to  submedian 
nervure  an  oblique  ferruginous  band,  narrowed  on  3rd  median 
nervule ;  hind  margin  evenly  bordered  by  an  even  rather  narrow 
dull-reddish  band,  externally  brown-spotted  as  in  fore  wing,  but 
internally  edged  with  ferruginous;  costa  diffusedly  edged  with 
ferruginous ;  a  minute  subbasal  ferruginous  spot  between  costal 
and  subcostal  nervules ;  an  ill-expressed  transverse  series  of  three 
very  small  similar  spots  before  middle;  and  a  small  ring-spot 
rather  beyond  middle,  between  subcostal  nervules. 

Antenna)  dark  brown,  with  thin  whitish  rings  marking  the  joints, 
and  with  outer  third  of  club  white.  Palpi  (except  terminal  joint) 
clothed  with  brown  hair  above  and  very  densely  with  yellow  bair 
beneath. 

This  Hesperid,  though  of  small  size,  resembles  in  structure  the 
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group  of  large  species  represented  by  P.  erinnys  and  P.  dysmcphila. 
Trim.,  especially  in  its  robust  body,  rather  slender  less,  and  long 
antennae  with  elongate  but  thick  club  (the  tip  of  which  is  acute 
and  curved  but  not  hooked) ;  the  terminal  joint  of  the  palpi  is 
abort,  very  slender,  acuminate,  and  pilose. 

As  regards  colouring  and  marking,  P.  chirala  on  the  upperside 
resembles  P.  malchus  and  P.  giUias  (Mab.),  from  Madagascar,  but 
has  an  entirely  different  underside,  much  recalling  that  of  the 
North- American  group  represented  by  P.  zabufon,  Boisd.  &  Le  C, 
P.peckius,  Kirb.,  and  P.  mystic  (Scudd.),  though  unlike  in  the 
oblique  disposition  of  the  ferruginous  stripes. 

The  only  example  was  taken  in  Mineni  Valley  on  13th  March. 

150.  Pamphtla  mobittli  (Wallengr.). 

$  .  Hesperia  nwritili,  Wallengr.  Sv.  Vet.-Akad.  Handl.  1857 — 
Lep.  Bhop.  Caffr.  p.  49.  n.  4. 

d  ?  .  PamphUa  moritili,  Trim.  S.-Afr.  Butt.  iii.  p.  319.  n.  349, 
pi.  12.  fig.  4  [tf]  (1889). 

Three  examples  captured  in  the  Mineni  Valley,  during  March — 
two  males  and  a  female. 

151.  Pamphtla  bobbonioa  (Boisd.). 

Hesperia  borbonica,  Boisd.  Faune  Ent.  Madag.  etc.  p.  65.  n.  3, 
pL  9.  figs.  5,  6  (1833).  . 

PamphUa  borbonica,  Mab.  in  Grandid.  Madag.  etc.,  Lepid.  i. 
p.  360,  pi.  lv.  figs.  6,  6  a  (1885-86). 

The  only  example,  a  male  from  Christmas  Pass,  agrees  with  Natal 
specimens  in  possessing  a  small  subterminal  vitreous  spot  in  the 
discoidal  cell  which  is  wanting  in  the  type-form. 

152.  Pamphtla  dtoonspioua  (Bertol.). 

<J.  Hesperia  inconspicua,  Bertol.  Mem.  Acad.  Sci.  Bologna, 
1849-50  (sep.  cop.),  p.  15,  pi.  i.  figs.  4, 5. 

5 .  Hesperia  mohopaani,  Wallengr.  1.  c.  p.  48  (1857). 

<j  J .  PamphUa  micipsa,  Trim.  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  (3)  i. 
p.  290  (1862). 

<J  $  .  PamphUa  mohopaani,  Trim.  Bhop.  Afr.  Aust.  ii.  p.  304. 
n.  198  (1866);  and  S.-Afr.  Butt.  iii.  p.  324.  n.  353  (1889). 

Bertoloni'8  description  and  figures  are  from  a  single  male  from 
Inhambane ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  species  is  identical 
with  H.  mohopaani,  Wallengr. 

A  single  male  from  Christmas  Pass  is  somewhat  greyer  (less 
greenish  yellow)  in  tint  on  the  underside,  and  has  six  spots  in  the 
discal  series  of  the  underside  of  the  hind  wings1. 

1  A  male  PamphUa  from  Khasia  Hills,  Assam,  received  as  "  Chapra  pro~ 
flttaeiw  "  from  Mr.  de  Nio6vifle  in  1889,  is  inseparable  from  the  male  P.  incon- 
tpicua.  I  hare  already  (S.-Afr.  Butt.,  iii.  p.  325)  expressed  the  opinion  that 
mohopaani  (=  mcontpicua)  will  eventually  be  recognized  as  merely  a  larger 
form  of  the  Oriental  P.  mathias  (Fabr.). 
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153.  Pamphtla  bonoilgokts  (PlSte). 

Hesperia  roncilgonis,  Piotz,  Siett.  ent.  Zeit.  1882,  pp.  450-51. 

S  2 .  Pamphila  roncilgonis,  Trim.  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Ix>nd. 
1893,  p.  139,  pi.  viii.  fig.  11  [  rf  ]. 

Fourteen  examples,  three  only  of  which  are  females,  from 
Umtali  (1),  Christmas  Pass  (1),  Mineni  Valley  (4),  Lopodzi  River 
(1),  and  Vunduzi  Eiver  (7).  All  these  specimens  are  more  or  less 
worn,  the  best  being  from  the  last-named  locality  (5th  to  12th 
April). 

The  females  differ  from  the  Delagoa  Bay  example  described  by 
me  (I.e.  pp.  140-41)  in  wanting  the  minute  additional  transparent 
spot  in  the  fore  wings  between  the  5th  subcostal  and  upper  radial 
nervules ;  and  the  largest  and  freshest  of  them  also  is  nearer  to  the 
male  in  the  fulvous-ochreous  violaceous-glossed  hind  wings  and 
apex  of  fore  wings  on  the  underside. 

Mr.  8elous  notes  this  species  as  chiefly  observed  on  flowers — 
especially  on  the  tall  spikes  of  blue  flowers  above  mentioned  as 
attracting  so  many  Lycccnidce.  One  specimen  was  captured  while 
drinking  at  the  water's  edge. 

154.  Pamphila  hottentota  (Latr.). 

c? .  Hesperia  hottentota,  Latr.  Encycl.  M&h.  ix.  p.  777.  n.  133 
(1822). 

S  $ .  Hesperia  zettersttdti,  Wallengr.  1.  c.  p.  49.  n.  3  (1857). 

o*  ? .  Pamphila  hottentota,  Trim.  S.-Afr.  Butt.  iii.  p.  314. 
n.  346,  pi.  11.  figs.  8,8  a  (1889). 

Two  specimens  from  Christmas  Pass,  two  from  the  Mineni  Valley, 
and  one  specimen  from  the  Vunduzi  River,  all  (3  males,  2  females) 
belonging  to  the  var.  zetlerstedti,  so  widely  spread  over  all  Eastern 
South  Africa. 

Genus  Aitcyloxypha,  Feld. 

155.  Ancyloxypha  mackenii  (Trim.). 

S .  Pamphila  ?  mackenii,  Trim.  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1868, 
p.  95,  pi.  vi.  fig.  8. 

o*  $ .  Ancyloxypha  mackenii,  Trim.  S.-Afr.  Butt.  iii.  p.  331. 
n.  357  (1889). 

Three  males  from  Christmas  Pass  (16th  to  23rd  February),  and 
a  male  and  a  female  from  the  Mineni  Valley  (6th  and  8th  March). 

156.  Ancyloxypha  philander  (Hopff.). 

o*.  Pamphila  philander \  Hopff.  "Monatsb.  Akad.  Wissensch. 
Berl.  1855,  p.  643  "  ;  and  Peters'  Eeise  n.  Mossamb.,  Ins.  p.  416, 
t.  xxvii.  figs.  1,  2  (1862). 

S  ? .  Ancyloxypha  philander,  Trim.  S.-Afr.  Butt.  iii.  p.  333. 
n.  358  (1889). 

Five  specimens :  2  males  and  2  females  from  the  Mineni  Valley  (6th 
and  7th  March)  and  a  female  from  the  Vunduzi  Eiver  (5th  April). 
All  have  the  lowest  spot  of  the  discal  series  of  the  fore  wing  on 
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the  upperside  smaller  and  much  more  widely  apart  from  the  spot 
immediately  above  it  than  in  Hopffer's  figure  of  the  male  from 
Querimbe;  both  the  males  have  the  white  median  bar  on  the 
upperside  of  the  bind  wings  considerably  narrower,  but  this  marking 
is  in  the  females  about  as  wide  as  Hopffer  figures  it  in  the  male. 
On  the  underside  the  dark  anal  angular  and  lower  discal  patch  is 
larger  in  both  sexes,  extending  to  hind-marginal  edge  except  just 
about  extremity  of  snbmedian  nervure. 

Two  females  from  Delagoa  Bay,  collected  by  the  Eev.  H.  Junod 
in  1891,  present  this  last-named  character,  and  agree  in  other 
respects  with  the  single  example  from  the  same  locality  noted  by 
me  he.  eit.  p.  333 l. 

Mr.  Selous  notes  this  Butterfly  as  very  rapid  in  flight,  but 
frequently  settling  in  bushes  in  shady  spots. 

Genus  Ptebygobpidea,  Wallengr. 

157.  PrBETGoeprDBA  bj^l^ljb,  Wallengr. 

o* .  Pttrygospidea  djalcda>,  "Wallengr.  1.  c.  p.  54.  n.  5  (1857). 

o*  $ .  Pttrygospidea  djededee,  Trim.  S.-Afr.  Butt.  ill.  p.  354. 
n.  338,  pi.  xii.  fig.  7  [  $  ]  (1889). 

Eight  specimens,  two  of  which  are  females,  from  the  Mineni 
Valley  (5tn  to  16th  March)  agree  with  the  Transvaal  male  noted 
by  me,  Z.  c  p.  355,  in  their  larger  size  and  darker  underside  colouring, 
only  the  females  having  the  rufous  tolerably  developed. 

158.  Pthbtgosptdba  motozi,  Wallengr.* 

Pterygotpidea  motozi,  Wallengr.  1.  c.  p.  53  (1857). 

NUoniaae*  motozi,  Trim.  Bhop.  Afr.  Aust.  ii.  p.  313.  n.  206, 
pi.  6.  fig.  3  (1866). 

Four  males  and  a  female  from  the  Mineni  Valley  (7th  to  12th 
March),  and  a  male  from  Vunduzi  Biver  (12th  April). 

When  I  described  this  species  in  S.-Afr.  Butt.  iii.  p.  357, 1 
had  noted  females  only  of  the  typical  pattern,  and  associated  with 
them  males  taken  in  the  same  locality  which  differed  chiefly  in 
the  much  smaller  vitreous  spots  of  the  fore  wings,  the  want  of  the 
discocellular  vitreous  spot  in  the  hind  wings,  and  the  possession 
of  a  more  or  less  well-defined  darker  fascia  in  the  fore  wings.  I 
have  since  obtained  both  sexes  of  both  forms,  and  can  rectify 

1  Specimens  from  the  OgoYe*  Valley,  Equatorial  West  Africa,  are  considerably 
■mailer ;  the  spot*  on  the  upperside  of  the  fore  wings  are  reduced  in  size — the 
loweat  root  especially  being  very  small  and  sublinear ;  the  median  bar  on  the 
ttppeniae  of  the  hind  wings  is,  on  the  contrary,  much  broader  in  its  upper 
portion ;  while  on  the  underside  of  the  hind  wings  the  dark  lower-discal  patch 
n  more  reduced  than  in  the  figure  of  the  Querimbe  type  and  stops  short  at  some 
little  distance  before  the  hind  margin. 

*  The  Butterfly  from  Bfemarckburs,  Togoland,  figured  by  Ranch  (Berl. 
eat  ZeiUehr.  zzzriii.  pL  ri.  fa.  11, 1893)  as  doubtfully  the  male  of  P.  motozi, 
appean  to  be  quite  distinct,  being  very  much  smaller,  with  differently-shaped 
tnatparent  spots  (and  5  or  6  minute  additional  ones)  in  the  fore  wings,  and 
baring  the  underside  of  the  hind  wings  brown  with  fuscous  markings  and 
without  any  of  the  characteristic  yellow  colouring. 
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tbe  mistake  as  regards  motozi  by  statins  tbat  tbe  male  differs 
scarcely  at  all  from  tbe  female  except  in  being  darker  on  tbe  upper- 
side,  and  having  smaller  and  more  separate  yellow  markings  on  the 
underside. 

159.  Ptebtcwspidba  galenus  (Fabr.). 

ffespcria  gaUnus,  Fabr.  Ent.  Syst.  iii.  1,  p.  350.  n.  332  (1793)  ; 
Latr.  Encycl.  Meth.  ix.  p.  773.  n.  124  (1823). 

Plesioneura  galenus,  Staud.  Exot.  Schmett.  i.  t.  100  (1888)1. 

Three  examples  from  Christmas  Pass,  captured  respectively  on 
15th,  17th,  and  27th  February.  They  are  rather  larger  than  the 
West-African  specimens  that  I  have  seen,  expanding  1  in.  6^  to 
7£  lin.,  and  the  discocellular  fulvous-yellow  spot  ou  the  upperside 
of  the  hind  wings  is  absent  in  two  of  the  specimens  and  only  just 
indicated  in  the  third ;  on  the  underside  this  spot  is  faintly  marked, 
and  the  other  yellow  spot*  (apart  from  the  large  discal  hind- 
marginal  patch)  are  also  very  much  reduced  and  in  two  examples 
obsolescent.  On  both  surfaces  the  large  fulvous-yellow  patch  of 
the  hind  wings  differs  in  each  specimen  both  as  to  shape  and  size. 

I  have  found  this  species  recorded  from  numerous  localities 
along  the  West  Coast,  from  Assinie  (in  about  5°  N.  lat.,  and  3° 
W.  long.)  as  far  to  the  south  as  Angola;  but  Mr.  Selous's 
captures  give  tbe  first  instance  known  to  me  of  its  Occurrence  in 
East  Africa — unless  Shoa  in  Abyssinia  be  one  (see  C.  Oberthur, 
Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Genova,  xv.  p.  733,  1883).  Mr.  Selous  describes 
the  Butterfly  as  scarce ;  he  found  it  settling  on  low  bushes  in 
shady  places  and  so  alert  as  to  be  caught  with  difficulty. 

160.  Ptebygospidea  flestjs  (Fabr.)  \ 

PnpUio  jbpttti  Fabr.  "  tfp.  Inw.  iL  p,  135.  n.  621 *  (1781)  ;  Eut. 
Syst  iii.  1,  p.  328,  u.  286  (1793), 

Papilio  Qphioii)  Drury,  111.  Nat.  Hist.  iii.  pi.  xviu  figs.  lf  2 
(1782). 

The  eight  examples  from  Christinas  Pass  and  one  of  the  two 
examples  from  the  Mineni  Valley  are  remarkable  tor  tbe  complete 
and  unvarying:  develop metit  of  the  entire  discal  series  of  black  or 
browoish-black  spot  a  on  the  underside  of  the  hind  wings,— a  series 
so  variable  in  Natal  specimens  that  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon 

1  Parda&Gdt*  fut^tt,  Mabille  (Bull.  Soc,  Zool.  France.  I877f  p.  236).  from 
the  tie  tailed  description  given,  does  not  «eeni  to  be  separable  From  Pt.  f/ttlrnus. 

*  In  S.-Afr.  Butt.  iii.  p+  365,  I  explained  bow  from  M,  Mabille't  description 
(Ann.  Soc.  EnL  Pr,  (fi)  tu  p.  272.  n.  21,  1876)  I  wan  diiuosed  to  consider  that 
Tatpade*  intHlari*,  Mab>,  from  Madagascar,  wax  probably  not  separable  us  a 
■pedes  from  F.jkstts.  Having  since  been  favoured  b?  M.  M  obi  lie  wilh  two 
mules  of  his  T.  ivmteri*,  I  have,  however,  coine  to  the  conclusion  tbat  the 
MaW  ty  Butterfly  may  be  held  distinct  from  the  Continental  -penes,  ns 
bcsidea  the  ,mallar  size  and  the  atr  lighter  hind  margin  of  the  hind  winjm 
(which  M.  Mabille  points  out  in  vol.  i.  p*  354  of  the  Lepidoptera  in  Grandi- 
dier'a  *  Madagascar,  Ac.'),  I  find  that  on  (he  midcrflule  <>1'  ihc  hind  vin^s 
there  i*  a  very  much  broiler  mid  complete  hind -marginal  brown  border  from 
the  radial  nervule  a*  far  bs  the  aubmedian  ucrvure, 
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to  find  two,  three,  four,  or  all  five  spots  wanting  or  but  faintly 
indicated.  In  the  exception  from  the  Mineni  Valley,  four  of  these 
spots  are  reduced  to  mere  dots  and  the  fifth  is  wanting  altogether. 

Genus  Hespeeia,  Fabr. 

161.  Hispbbia  FOBESTAff  (Cram.). 

Papilioforettan,  Cram.  Pap.  Exot.  iv.  t.  cccxci.  figs.  E,F  (1782). 
One  specimen  from  Christmas  Pass  (27th  February)  and  another 
from  the  Mineni  Valley  (27th  March). 

162.  Hbbpbbia  raicoLOR  (Mab.). 

Iimene  unicolor,  Mab.  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Fr.  (5)  vii.  p.  xxxix.  n.  47 
(1887);  Bull.  Soc.  Zool.  Fr.  1877,  p.  230. 

Two  examples :  a  male,  in  good  order,  captured  at  Christmas 
Pass  on  the  20th  February,  and  an  apparent  female,  very  much 
damaged,  near  the  Vunduzi  River  on  12th  April. 

The  few  specimens  of  this  singularly  dull-tinted  species  that 
have  come  under  my  notice  were  from  Delagoa  Bay  and  from 
Durban,  Natal.    Mabille's  descriptions  were  from  Congo  examples. 

Genus  Abaktis,  Hopff. 

163.  Abantis  zambbstxa  (Westw.). 

o*.  Hetperia  (Oxynetra)  zambesina,  Westw.  Toes.  Ent.  Oxon. 
p.  183,  pi.  xxxiv.  fig.  9  (1874). 

Eight  males :  seven  from  Mineni  Valley  (13th  to  29th  March), 
and  one  from  Vunduzi  River  (6th  April). 

This  beautiful  Hesperid  is  noted  as  not  numerous,  and  always 
in  open  country  ;  it  was  mostly  captured  while  drinking  at  the 
water's  edge,  but  some  were  found  on  the  tali  spikes  of  blue 
flowers  already  mentioned  as  the  haunt  of  several  Lyccenidas  and 
Hetpcriidce. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  the  female  of  this  species,  which  is  still  rare 
in  collections. 

In  addition  to  the  species  above  mentioned,  there  are  two  forms 
of  Myodesis  which  1  cannot  with  certainty  refer  to  any  described 
species  without  comparison  with  the  types,  but  which  I  believe  to 
be  assignable  to  the  species  hereunder  named. 

164.  ?Mxcalbsis  camp  a,  Karsch. 

o* .  MycaUsis  campa,  Karsch,  Berl.  ent.  Zeitschr.  xxxi.  p.  206, 
t  v.  fig.  4  (1893). 

This  species  belongs  to  the  safitza  group,  but  is  distinguished 
by  the  rather  acute  angulation  of  the  common  pale  postraedian 
transverse  streak  of  the  underside  in  both  fore  and  hind  wings  on 
the  3rd  median  nervule. 

Two  examples  taken  by  Mr.  Selous  in  Christmas  Pass  on  16th 
Pboc.  Zool.  Soc— 1894,  No.  VL  6 
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February  agree  very  well  with  Karsch's  description  of  the  male 
from  Bismarckburg,  Togoland,  in  Northern  West-Tropical  Africa, 
but  have  the  angulation  in  question  less  pronounced  (in  one 
example  very  much  less  pronounced  in  the  fore  wing  than  is 
shown  in  the  figure  quoted),  and  also  present  a  considerable  acute 
dentation  throughout,  in  both  fore  and  hind  wings,  of  the  inner 
submarginal  dark  line.  In  these  characters  the  Manica  examples 
are  nearer  to  M.  safitza,  but  differ  more  than  the  figure  of  M. 
campa  does  from  the  same  species  in  having  the  4th  ocellus  of  the 
series  in  the  hind  wings  very  much  smaller  than  (instead  of  nearly 
as  large  as)  the  fifth  \ 

165.  ?  Mycaxesis  bna,  Hewits. 

Mycalais  ma,  Hewits.  Ent.  M.  Mag.  xiv.  p.  107  (1877). 

A  single  male  from  Christmas  Pass,  captured  on  20th  February, 
appears  to  me  to  agree  with  Hewitson's  description  of  this  Lake 
Nyassa  species,  the  postmedian  common  transverse  streak  having 
the  "undulated"  form  specified  as  far  as  the  hind  wings  are 
concerned ;  but  the  brief  diagnosis  is  too  vague  and  of  too  general 
an  application  to  enable  any   satisfactory  identification  to  be 


arrive* 


d  at. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATE& 

Plate  IV. 

Fig.      1.  Physcaneura  pione,  Godm.,  <J,  p.  20. 

2.  Melanitis  libya,  Diet,  tf,  p.  22. 

3,  Za.  Acrea  asema,  Hewits.,  £  $,  p.  24. 

4.  Acrma  acrita,  Hewita,  rf  Tar.,  p.  28. 

5.  Precis  simia,  Wallengr.,  tf ,  p.  33. 


Plate  V. 

Fig.  6.  Charaxes  lasti,  H.  G.  8mith.  $>,  p.  30. 

7.  Charaxes  aehmmenes,  Feld.,  J,  p.  41. 

8.  Charaxes  guderiana,  Dewitz,  $ ,  p.  42. 

Plate  VI. 

Fig.    9.  Charaxes  manica,  n.  sp.,  J ,  p.  43. 

10.  Charaxes  selousi,  n.  sp.,  <£,  p.  45. 

11.  Lycana  exclusa,  n.  gp.,  <J,  p.  47. 

12.  Lvcttnesthes  lunulata,  n.  sp.,  tf,  p.  51. 

13.  Chysarychia  omenta,  n.  sp.,  tf,  p.  55. 

14.  Ihtrbania  puettaris,  n.  sp.,  $,  p.  50. 

15.  AUena  nyassa,  Hewits.,  $ ,  p.  61. 

16.  Cyclopias  mintni,  n.  sp.,  p.  72. 

17.  Pamphila  zimbazo,  n.  sp.,  J ,  p.  74. 

18.  Pamphila  chirala,  n.  sp.,  $? ,  p.  76. 


1  I  have  a  note  referring  to  a  Zambesi  specimen  in  the  Oxford  University 
Museum  in  1867,  which  seems  to  agree  with  the  Manica  examples  here  recorded. 
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3.  Remarks  on  an  African  Monkey,  Cercopithecus  wolfi. 
By  A.  B.  Meyer. 

[Received  November  21, 1893.] 

(Plate  VH.) 

In  'Notes  from  the  Leyden  Museum'  (vol.  xiii.  pp.  63-64, 
December  1890)  I  gave  a  preliminary  description  of  this  ne>§* 
Monkey  from  Inner  Africa  (though  the  exact  locality  is  not  known), 
after  a  living  specimen  in  the  Dresden  Zoological  Garden.  At 
the  same  time  I  expressed  my  intention  of  giving  fuller  particulars 
&r^er  the  animal's  death,  since  it  is  impossible  to  be  perfect  in 
de&ils  when  noting  down  the  characters  of  a  living  Monkey 
constantly  leaping  from  one  end  of  its  cage  to  the  other.  The 
urinal  having  died  in  October  1891, 1  now  offer  the  subjoined 
description,  illustrated  by  a  figure,  of  this  remarkably  fine  species, 
and  add  some  notes  on  its  skeleton.  In  the  valuable  and  complete 
list  of  the  genus  CercapitJucus  recently  published  bv  Dr.  P.  L.  Sclater 
(P.  Z.  S.  1893,  pp.  243  &  441),  the  31  known  species  are  divided 
into  6  sections,  and  if  one  does  not  wish  to  create  a  new  section 
for  C.  wol/i,  it  could  be  placed  in  Section  C  (Erythronoti :  above 
rufous,  beieath  white),  or  in  Section  E  (Auriculati :  ears  with  long 
tufts),  though  it  does  not  exactly  agree  with  either. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  specimen : — General  colour 
of  the  upper  surface  dark  slate-grey,  passing  into  blue-grey  on  the 
sides,  each  hair  with  two  or  three  pale  rings  and  tipped  with  black ; 
the  hair-rings  from  the  crown  downwards  form  a  dorsal  stripe 
4  cm.  broad,  tapering  off  to  a  point  towards  the  tail,  olive-yellowish 
from  the  crown  to  the  middle  of  the  back,  most  vivid  on  the  crown, 
brown-yellow  towards  the  tail;  the  hair-rings  on  the  sides  are 
peari-grey,  on  the  basal  half  of  tail  above  ash-grey,  the  tips  of 
the  hairs  black,  on  basal  half  of  tail  below  whitish ;  the  lengthened 
hairs  of  the  sides  of  the  body  orange-yellow  ;  nose  and  bare  skin 
of  face  blackish  grey ;  upper  lip  as  far  as  nose!  and  bare  parts  of 
under-lip  flesh-colour;  iris  red-brown;  the  diadem-like  stripe 
across  forehead,  extending  more  narrowly  to  the  ears,  yellowish 
white,  each  hair  black  at  the  tip ;  eyebrows  black ;  the  hairs  of 
the  ears  bright  red-brown ;  temples  and  space  in  front  of  ears 
black,  the  long  hairs  of  the  whiskers  washed  with  the  same  colour ; 
the  hair-rings  of  the  whiskers,  which  tend  to  a  lemon-yellow  colour, 
are  very  broad  in  front,  so  that  these  hairs  appear  almost  uniform 
yellow ;  chin,  sides  of  neck,  inner  sides  of  arms,  breast,  belly,  and 
inner  sides  of  legs  white,  the  hairs  of  the  belly  with  faint  orange- 
yellow  tips;  shoulders  and  upper  arms  black,  with  pearl-grey 
hair-rings  ;  outer  side  of  lower  arms  uniform  glossy  deep  black, 
between  this  and  the  white  inner  side  a  narrow  ochre-coloured 
stripe  running  down  to  the  underside  of  the  hands ;  hairs  on  hands 
and  feet  above  black,  becoming  thinner  on  the  fingers ;  skin  of 
hands  and  feet  blackish  grey ;  outer  side  of  legs  bright  red-brown, 

6* 
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passing  into  orange  towards  the  white  inner  side  (the  difference 
between  the  red-brown  and  the  orange  being  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  in  the  former  case  the  bases  of  the  hairs  are  ash-grey, 
in  the  latter  white).  The  colour  of  the  legs  after  Ridgway 
(Nomencl.  Col.)  is  tawny  (pi.  v.  fig.  1)  with  a  wash  of  Chineseorange 
(pi.  vii.  fig.  15). 

Length  of  body  46  cm.,  tail  ca.  60,  height  at  shoulder  ca.  32, 
height  at  hip  ca.  35  cm. 

The  appearance  of  the  cranial  sutures,  the  teeth,  and  the  bones 
prove  that  the  animal  is  not  an  old  one,  though  it  appears  to  have 
attained  its  full  size.  As  it  was  brought  over  from  Africa  in  the 
year  1887  and  died  in  1891,  it  was  at  least  five  years  old. 

Skutt. — Line  from  root  of  nose  to  upper  jaw  rather  straight  in 
profile,  basis  only  of  the  nasal  opening  elevated ;  angle  with  the 
line  of  forehead  about  30  degrees.  Nasal  opening  elongated 
(7  X 16  mm.).     Orbits  round,  projecting  at  their  inner  upper  angle. 

Greatest  length  (gnathion  to  occiput)  94  mm.;  basal  length 
(basion  to  gnathion)  64*2;  greatest  (zygomatic)  breadth  61*2; 
breadth  of  orbit  207 ;  height  of  orbit  22-3 ;  interorbitai  breadth  4-4; 
intertemporal  constriction  42-2 ;  brain-case — length  70*4,  breadth 
53*1,  height  (basilar  suture  to  bregma)  43#9;  combined  length  of 
upper  premolars  and  molars  22*4,  of  molars  only  15-8 ;  length  of 
palate  33-9,  breadth  at  inside  of  ma  17'1 ;  free  length  of  canine 
15-7. 

Length  of  pelvis  106,  breadth  (il.)  61 ;  length  of  vertebral 
column  ca.  290 ;  length  of  tail  ca.  540 ;  humerus  116,  ulna  125, 
radius  135,  manus  96,  femur  145,  tibia  150,  fibula  143,  pes  140. 


4.  Report  on  the  Collection  of  Reptiles  and  Fishes  made  by 
Dr.  J.  W.  Gregory  during  his  Expedition  to  Mount 
Kenia.  By  Dr.  A.  Gunther,  Keeper  of  the  Zoological 
Department,  British  Museum. 

[Received  January  12, 1894.] 

(Plates  VIH.-XI.) 

Considering  the  difficulties  Dr.  Gregory  had  to  overcome  in 
attending  unaided  to  the  various  duties  of  a  scientific  traveller, 
and  the  fact  that  the  formation  of  zoological  collections  was  but 
a  secondary  object  of  his  expedition,  we  may  be  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  series  of  Reptiles  and  Fishes  which  he  was  able  to  bring 
home. 

The  Reptiles  are  referable  to  38  species,  the  majority  being  well- 
known  forms  of  the  Central  East- African  Fauna,  but  they  never- 
theless form  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  range 
of  the  several  species,  inasmuch  as  the  collector  took  great  care  in 
noting  the  localities  where  the  specimens  were  obtained,  and 
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these  will  be  fully  explained  in  his  forthcoming  itinerary  of  his 
expedition  \  Besides,  he  discovered  two  new  forms,  one  of  the 
polytypic  genus  Agama,  and  the  other  a  singular  new  genus  of 
Geckoids.  Several  of  the  species  had  been  previously  known  from 
one  or  two  other  localities  only :  the  Egyptian  Dipsas  obtuta  has 
been  discovered  by  him  to  extend  southwards  to  the  Equator,  and 
the  West- African  Hemidactylus  broohii  proves  to  be  one  of  those 
which  extend  right  across  the  Continent.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  Dermophis  ihomensis,  one  of  the  seven  Batrachians  collected 
by  Dr.  Gregory. 

So  far  as  we  know  at  present,  some  of  the  genera  of  Fishes 
inhabiting  Tropical  Africa,  like  Chromis  and  Barbu*,  preponderate 
over  the  others  as  regards  the  number  of  species.  Not  only  are 
the  various  fresh  waters  inhabited  by  distinct  local  forms  of  the 
genera  mentioned,  but  almost  every  piece  of  fresh  water  harbours 
several  species  of  the  same  genus.  Six  out  of  the  thirteen  species 
of  which  specimens  have  been  collected  by  Dr.  Gregory  are  new, 
and  my  examination  of  them  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  large 
sue  of  the  specimens  and  the  excellent  state  of  their  preservation. 

BEPTILES. 

1.  Tmnroo  pabdaus.  On  the  Kikuyu  escarpment  south  of 
Lake  Naivasha. 

2.  Comas  bblliafa,  Gray.    East  of  Taro,  west  of  Witu. 

3.  Stbbsothjbrus  sdhjatps,  Smith.    Upper  Athi  B. 

4.  Pelomxbitba  galeata,  Schoepff.  Kapte  Plains,  Ukambani, 
alt  3300  ft. 

5.  Hsmidaottlvs  MABUiA,  Moreau.    Ngatana. 

6.  HiMTDAcrTLus  bbookii,  Gray.    Kibibi  Basin. 
Hitherto  known  from  various  localities  on  the  West  Coast. 

Buxocnemis,  g.  n.  Geckot. 

Body  and  tail  covered  with  small,  smooth,  imbricate  scales. 
Digits  and  toes  free,  with  the  terminal  phalanges  short  and 
clawed,  those  of  the  digits  being  much  shorter  than  those  of  the 
toes.  The  lamellae  on  the  lower  side  of  the  fingers  and  toes  are 
mostly  undivided,  though  many  have  a  more  or  less  shallow  notch 
in  their  anterior  margin.  A  complete  division  takes  place  only  in 
the  lamellae  of  the  outer  toe  and  in  the  penultimate  lamella  of  the 
other  toes.  The  hinder  part  of  the  legs  with  large  tubercles. 
Prcanal  pores.    Pupil  vertical. 

7.  Buxocxemis  MODESTUB,  sp.  n.    (Plate  VELL) 

Snout   rather    depressed,  moderately  long,  longer   than  the 
1  Qeogr.  Journ.  ?ol.  Hi.  (1894). 
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distance  between  eye  and  ear-opening  and  twice  as  long  as  the 
eye ;  ear-opening  small.  Lepidosis  of  the  head  granular.  Bostral 
quadrangular,  with  a  median  cleft  above,  and  with  a  pair  of  small 
shields  behind ;  nostril  pierced  between  the  rostral,  post-rostral, 
first  labial,  and  two  small  granular  shields ;  eight  upper  and  seven 
lower  labials ;  mental  large,  pentagonal,  with  two  large  chin-shields 
behind.  The  scales  surrounding  the  body  are  nearly  of  the  same 
size ;  about  eighty-six  longitudinal  series  may  be  counted  round 
the  middle  of  the  body.  Tail  conical,  with  a  median  series  of 
larger  scutes  below.  The  fore  part  of  the  hind  limbs  is  covered  with 
small  imbricate  scales  like  the  body,  whilst  the  posterior  part  is 
granular  with  large  subcorneal  tubercles.  Similar  tubercles,  but 
fewer  in  number  and  flatter,  are  seen  on  the  hinder  side  of  the  fore- 
arm. Fifteen  pores  in  the  praeanal  series,  which  extends  for  some 
distance  on  the  thigh.  Thumb  with  six  lamellae,  of  which  the 
penultimate  is  deeply  notched ;  seven  lamellae  under  the  second, 
eight  under  the  third,  and  seven  under  the  fourth  fingers.  Inner 
toe  with  three  lamellae,  of  which  the  middle  is  notched  ;  second 
toe  with  four  lamellae,  the  penultimate  being  divided ;  fourth  toe 
with  six  lamellae,  the  penultimate  being  divided ;  fifth  toe  with  six 
lamellae,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  notched. 
Upper  parts  uniform  brownish,  lower  whitish. 

Total  length 78  millim. 

Head    11  „ 

Width  of  head 8  „ 

Distance  of  snout  from  vent 45  „ 

Tail,  partly  reproduced   33  „ 

Fore  limb 11  „ 

Hind  limb    15  „ 

A  single  specimen  was  obtained  at  Ngatana. 

8.  Lygodactylus  pictubatus,  Ptrs.    Ngatana,  Tzavo. 

9.  Agama  dobi^,  Blgr.     Fuladoya  (Aug.  16). 

10.  Agama  gbegorii,  sp.  n. 
Allied  to  Agama  cyanogaster. 

Nostril  lateral,  not  tubular,  and  below  the  canthus  rostralis. 
The  anterior  of  the  upper  scutes  of  the  head  are  smooth,  but 
the  posterior  surmounted  by  a  small  spine ;  occipital  not  enlarged ; 
small,  conical  spinous  scales  on  the  sides  of  the  throat,  about  the 
ear,  and  on  the  neck ;  ear  larger  than  the  eye-opening.  A  deep 
fold  across  the  throat,  but  no  gular  pouch.  Body  depressed, 
without  fold  on  the  side  of  the  back  ;  back  with  numerous  larger 
scales  mixed  among  the  small  ones,  the  largest  forming  a  tolerably 
regular  series  on  each  side  of  the  median  line;  the  two  series 
passing  into  two  rows  of  very  large  scutes  which  protect  the 
median  line  of  the  tail.  All  the  larger  scales  are  keeled.  Ventral 
scales  smaller  than  the  largest  on  the  back,  keeled,  the  keels 
terminating  behind  in  a  spine. 
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Limbs  moderately  elongate,  the  scales  in  front  and  on  ti*e  upper 
part  of  the  hind  limb  imbricate  and  stroogly  keeled;  scales  on 
the  hinder  side  of  the  thigh  small t  with  larger  ones  mixed.  The 
third  and  fourth  fingers  nearly  equal  in  length ;  fourth  toe  very 
slightly  longer  than  the  third,  fifth  extending  beyond  the  first. 
Tail  longer  than  the  body,  its  scales  strongly  keeled,  with  the 
margins  denticulated  and  disposed  in  annuli,  MoJe  with  a  double 
row  of  anal  pores. 

Upper  parts  bluish,  with  the  largest  scales  yellow ;  also  the 
liead  and  the  basal  portion  oF  the  tail  are  yellow  ;  throat  blue ;  a 
black  hand  across  the  shoulder. 

inches.      lines. 

Total  length   11  6 

Head 1  5 

Distance  between  vent  and  snout    5  2 

Length  of  fore  limb 2  6 

Length  of  bind  limb      3  6 

One  specimen  was  obtained  at  Mkonumbi,  a  grassy  coast- 
district  with  salt-swamps. 

11.  Monitor  niloticus,  L.    Tzavo,  east  of  Witu. 

12.  Mouitob  albogulabis,  Daud.    Taro  plains. 

13.  Mabijia  macfulabbib,  Gray.    Ngatana. 

14.  Sbpacoxtias  modestus,  Gthr.  On  the  Athi  plains,  wood- 
less grass-steppes ;  formerly  known  from  Mpwapwa. 

15.  Latajstia  lonoicaudata,  Reuss.    Fuladoya. 

16.  Chameleon  ropebi,  Blgr.    Taro  plains,  Ukambani. 

17.  Cbamjelsoh  bitjctiatus,  Fisch.,= CfomaiUon  hoehndii, 
Steind.  Eibibi  Basin,  Elmeteita  Basin,  Oopo  lal  Maru  (June  9), 
Ghiaso  Laschau. 

18.  Bhampholbon  kebstenii,  Ptrs.  Ndara,  Teita  Mountains, 
Matiliko  (Aug.  3). 

19.  Ttphlops  ptoctatus,  Leach.  Mkonumbi,  Guaso  Narok 
and  Guaso  Nairotia  in  Leikipia,  Tzavo. 

20.  Typklopb  unit^niatus,  Ptrs.    Kibwezi. 

21.  Ubiechis  capensis,  Smith.    Steppes  south  of  Tzavo. 

22.  Amblobhikijs  nototjEnia,  Gthr.    Eastern  Ukikuyu. 

23.  Cobokella  ouvACEA,  var.  bumebilii,  Gthr.    Ngatana. 

24.  Dastpeltis  scabba,  L.    Eastern  Ukikuyu. 

25.  Bhagebbhis  TBrr^ariATA,  Gthr.    Kibibi  Basin. 
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26.  Ehageebhib  oxTEirorcHrB,  Bnbrdt.     Taro  Plains. 

27-  Pbammopkis  slbilafs,  L.  Coast~di strict s  and  Teita 
Mountains. 

28,  Psammophis  bibebiatus,  Ptrs.     Kurawa  (coast-district). 
29*  Aketulla  jteglecta,  Ptrs.     Mkonumbi. 

30.  AB^erciiLA.  PtTfCTATA,  Ptrs.     Mkonumbi,  Kurawa,  Melindi. 

31 .  BooDOtf  luteatub,  D.  &  B.     Kapte  Plains. 

32.  Ltoophidium  hobstockii,  Schleg,     Camp  at  Kariti,  Mko* 

Qiimbi,  near  Fuladoya. 

33.  Leptgdiba  nuFEBCEys,  Gm.    Coast-districts* 

34.  Dipsab  OBTtrsA,  Eeuss.    Ngatana. 

An  Egyptian  species,  previously  not  known  to  extend  so  far 
southwards. 

35.  Catjsub  jacksotii,  Gthr.     Ngatana,  JVfkonumbu 

36.  Kaja  kigricolliBj  Bnhrdt.     Leikipia, 

37.  DExnBASPia  folylepis,  Gthr.  Steppes  south  of  the 
Kibofco  Hirer;  found  to  live  in  holes  of  the  sides  of  deserted 
termite-hills. 

38.  Glotho  abietaws,  Merr.     Valley  of  the  Thika-thika. 

AMPHIBLANS, 

1.  Bttfo  BEGttLABis,  Beuss.     Common  everywhere. 

2.  Ban \  h  ascaridiasis,  D.  &  B.  Kibibi  Basin,  north  of  Hao- 
gatan  Ndori,  Lamu  Island. 

3.  Eatta  gai^ame^sjs,  D.  &  B.     Mkonumbi. 
Previously  known  from  Senegambia. 

4.  Pyxtcefhaltts  nELALAtfDii,  Tschudi.     Kibwezi. 

5.  CHniottATJTiB  petebsti,  BIgr,     Taro  Plains. 

6.  PfiBitfOttAtfTis  bifasciata,  Smith,     Mkonumbi. 

7*  Rappia  ooBooiiOB,  Hallow.  Guaso  Nyuki  near  Njemps, 
alt.  3400  ft, 

8.  Mbgauxalub  FOBNAsrin,  Bianconi,     Ngatana. 

9,  Debmopsib  thqmenbib,  Bocage.     Ngatana. 
Previously  known  from  the  West  Coast. 
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FISHES, 

L  PsoToprKBUfl  AinrEcnarB,   Owen.    Tidal    creeks    at    Mko- 

numbi 

2,  Oeedckbomis  wiger,  sp.  n4     (Plate  IX.) 

D,  g*     A.    * .     L.  lat,  29.     L.  transv.  ±. 

Teeth  very  small,  indistinctly  bicuspid,  the  inner  cnsp  being 
much  larger  than  the  outer ;  about  45  teeth  on  each  side  of  the 
outer  series  of  the  upper  jaw.  Scales  below  the  eye  in  two  series. 
To  a  specimen  eleven  inches  long  the  diameter  of  the  eye  is  less 
than  the  width  of  the  pnEorbiral,  one  half  of  the  width  of  the 
interorbital  space,  and  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  scaly  portion  of 
the  cheek*  The  height  of  the  body  is  contained  twice  and  a  third 
in  the  total  length  (without  caudal),  the  length  of  the  head  one 
third.  Pectoral  fin  extending  to  the  anal j  series  of  minute  scales 
cover  the  ray*  of  the  caudal  fin.  Scales  smooth.  Greenish  black ; 
Tertical  and  ventral  fins  and  a  spot  on  the  operculum  deep  black. 

Two  specimens,  of  which  the  larger  is  11  inches  long,  were 
obtained  from  pools  on  the  Kibwezi  Hirer  below  its  reappearance. 

One  of  these  two  specimens  has  distinctly  three  series  of  scales 
on  the  cheek,  but  on  one  side  of  the  head  only. 

Closely  allied  to  Qreochromis huntcri,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1889,  p.  70. 

3.  Cubomis  BPiLtrBUS,  sp.  n.    (Plate  X-  fig.  A.) 

D,  *S.     A.  1     L.  1st.  30,      L.  transv.  «+      *„QPe<i  • 

10  S  8+x  small  ones 

Teeth  distinctly  bicuspid,  with  the  inner  cusp  broadest,  brown 
at  the  tip,  small,  about  thirty -six  on  each  side  of  the  outer  series 
of  the  upper  jaw.  Scales  smooth,  those  below  the  eye  in  two 
series.  The  diameter  of  the  eve  of  a  specimen  4£  in.  long  is  less 
than  the  width  of  the  interorbital  space,  and  more  than  the  width 
of  the  pra?orbital  or  than  the  depth  of  the  scaly  portion  of  the 
cheek*  Interorbital  space  flat.  The  height  of  the  body  is  some- 
what; more  than  the  length  of  the  head,  and  contained  twice  and 
two-thirds  or  twice  and  a  half  in  the  total  length  (without  caudal). 
The  pectoral  fin  extends  to  or  a  little  beyond  the  origin  of  the  anal. 
Caudal  nearly  scaleless.  Greenish,  silvery  on  the  sides  ;  a  blackish 
spot  on  tbe  end  of  the  operculum,  and  another  on  the  side  of  the 
caudal  peduncle,  just  below  the  upper  profile  and  close  to  the  root  of 
the  fin.    Dorsal  aud  caudal  fins  with  blockish  spots  arranged  in  rows. 

Several  specimens  were  obtained  from  the  Mwangaden  Eiver 
in  N>  Giriama ;  the  largest  is  4,|  inches  long. 

1  Clabias  lazeba,  C.  V.     Ngatana. 
A  Nilotic  species, 

5,  Eutbofius  uepressibosteis,  Ptrs*     Ngatana. 

6.  Claboteb  LATtcEFs,  Riipp.     Ngatana. 
Known  from  tbe  Nile  and  West  Coast. 
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7.  Synodontis  zambezensis,  Ptrs.    Ngatana. 

8.  ALB8TES  AFFINIS,  8p.  n. 

Allied  to  Alestes  imberi. 

D,  11.    A.  18-10,    L.  lat  th    L.  transv,  £ 

The  height  of  the  body  is  one  third  of  the  total  length  (without 
caudal)  ;  the  length  of  the  head  two  sevenths.  The  origin  of  the 
dorsal  tin  is  distinctly  behind  the  base  of  the  vent  rals ;  pectoral 
reaching  the  ventral.  Silvery,  with  an  indistinct  shining  bund  along 
the  side  ;  a  blackish  spot  behind  the  shoulder  and  another  at  the 
root  of  the  caudal. 

Three  specimens,  3|  inche*  long,  were  obtained  at  Merifano  on 
the  Tana  Eiver, 

P«  Laueo  rtBKGQRii,  sp,  n,     ( Plate  X*  fig.  B-) 

D.  14,     A.  7-     L.  lat,  37.     L.  trans?,  £. 

Mouth  broad,  ere  see  nt^sh  aped  ;  lower  lip  thick  and  fringed 
with  an  inner  fold  which  is  covered  with  horny  substance.  Snout 
thick,  produced,  obtuse  in  trout,  much  projecting  beyond  the  lower 
jaw,  without  lateral  lobe  ;  maxillary  barbel  small,  hidden  in  a  deep 
lateral  groove.  Eye  rather  large,  two  sevenths  of  the  length  of 
the  head,  rather  shorter  than  the  mout,  and  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  t^nd  of  the  snout  than  to  the  gill -opening.  The  length  of  the 
head  is  contained  thrice  and  two  thirds  in  the  total  length  (without 
caudal),  the  depth  of  the  body  thrice  and  a  half.  Interorbital 
space  broad,  scarcely  convex,  its  width  being  one  half  of  the  length 
of  the  head.  There  are  four  longitudinal  series  of  scales  between 
the  lateral  line  and  the  root  of  the  ventral  fin.  Upper  margin  of 
the  dorsal  fin  oblique  ;  anal  extending  to  the  caudal,  the  pectoral 
to  the  ventral.     Greenish  above,  silvery  on  the  sides  and  below. 

One  specimen,  5  inches  long,  was  obtained  at  Merifano  on  the 
Tana  Eiver. 

10,  Baebtb  tanessis,  sp.  n,    (Plate  XI.) 

D,  12,     A,  7  or  8.     L,  lat,  25,     L.  transv.  Jj* 

The  osseous  dorsal  ray  is  strong,  not  serrated,  its  stiff  portion 
being  rather  shorter  than  the  head.  There  are  one  and  a  half 
longitudinal  series  of  scales  between  the  lateral  line  and  the  root 
of  the  ventral  fin.  Body  compressed,  its  greatest  depth  contained 
twice  and  three  fourths  in  the  total  length  (without  caudal). 
Head  rather  small,  one  fifth  of  the  total  length,  measured  to  the 
end  of  the  middle  caudal  rays.  Snout  of  moderate  length,  with 
the  upper  jaw  overlapping  the  lower,  and  with  four  barbels,  of 
which  the  posterior  reaches  to  the  angle  of  the  prffioperetuum. 
The  diameter  of  the  eye  is  two  ninths  of  the  length  of  the  head 
and  two  thirds  of  that  of  the  snout.  Origin  of  the  dorsal  fin 
opposite  to  the  root  of  the  ventral  and  nearly  midway  between  the 
end  of  the  snout  and  the  root  of  the  caudal.     Caudal  fin  deeply 
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forked ;  pectoral  extending  to  or  nearly  to  the  root  of  the  ventral. 
Coloration  uniform. 

Numerous  specimens  were  collected  in  the  Thika-thika,  in  the 
Kibwezi  Biver,  below  its  reappearance,  and  in  the  Guaso  el  Narua. 
The  largest  specimens  are  fifteen  inches  long. 

11.  Babbits  taiteksis,  sp.  n. 

D.  10.    A.  8.    L.  lat.  31.    L.  transv.  |. 

The  osseous  dorsal  ray  is  of  moderate  strength,  finely  serrated, 

***&  but  little  shorter  than  the  head.     There  are  two  and  a  half 

longitudinal  series  of  scales  between  the  lateral  line  and  the  root  of 

p16  ventral  fin.     Body  compressed,  its  depth  being  equal  to  the 

tength  of  the  head  and  one  fourth  of  the  total  length  (without 

caudal ).    The  diameter  of  the  eye  equals  the  length  of  the  snout 

^d  is  one  fourth  of  the  length  of  the  head.     The  upper  barbel  is 

.    orter  than  the  lower,  which  is  as  long  as  the  eye.     Jaws  of  equal 

Jerigth.    Interorbital  space  convex,  wider  than  the  eye.     Dorsal 

****  *b©ut  as  high  as  the  body,  its  origin  being  somewhat  in  advance 

°*  that  of  the  ventral  and  equidistant  from  the  end  of  the  snout 

jj****  from  the  root  of  the  caudal.     Fork  of  the  caudal  of  moderate 

jjppth.    Silvery,  with  a  bluish  band  along  the  middle  of  the  side, 

^e  band  terminating  in  a  small  black  spot  on  the  root  of  the 

^dalfin. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  describing  this  species  here  from  two 
5Pscimens  which  were  collected  at  Teita  by  Mr.  Wray,  and  of 
wnich  the  larger  is  only  3  inches  long. 

12.  BaBBTS  ENTEBMEDItTS,  Btipp. 

Previously  known  from  Abyssinia.  Adult  specimens  have  the 
lower  lip  dilated  into  broad  lobes,  of  which  the  median  is  divided 
from  the  lateral  by  a  deep  notch. 

From  the  Rivers  el  Narua,  Xyuki,  and  Kiroruma. 

13.  AiretriLLA  BEFGALENSis,  Gray. 

From  the  Thika-thika,  Athi,  and  Tana  Bivers. 

EXPLANATION  OP  THE  PLATES. 

Platb  VIIL 
Bumocnemis  modestus,  nat.  size.    Fingers  and  toes  enlarged. 

Plate  IX 
Oreochr&mis  niger. 

Plate  X. 

Fig.  A.  Chromis  spUunts. 
B.  Labeo  gregorii. 

Plate  XL 
Barbu*  tanetuu. 
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February  6, 1894. 

Sir  W.  H.  Flower,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.E.S.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  report  on  the  additions  to  the 
Society's  Menagerie  during  the  month  of  January  1894. 

The  total  number  of  registered  additions  to  the  Society's  Mena- 
gerie during  the  month  of  January  was  78,  of  which  30  were  by 
presentation,  2  by  birth,  34  by  purchase,  4  by  exchange,  and  8 
were  received  on  deposit.  The  total  number  of  departures  during 
the  same  period,  by  death  and  removals,  was  100. 

Amongst  these  attention  should  be  specially  called  to  a  young 
male  Ounce,  or  Snow-Leopard  (Felis  uncia),  obtained  by  purchase 
from  Mr.  J.  S.  Mackay,  of  Dunbar  House,  Kullu,  Punjab,  being 
the  animal  described  in  the  letter  from  that  gentleman  read  on  the 
7th  of  December  last  (see  P.  Z.  S.  1893,  p.  692). 


Mr.  Sclater  called  attention  to  a  fine  mounted  specimen  of  the 
Biver-hog  of  Madagascar  {Potamochoerus  edwardsi)  from  the  Tring 
Museum,  lent  for  exhibition  by  the  Hon.  "W.  Eothschild,  F.Z.S., 
and  remarked  that  three  distinct  species  of  this  well-marked 
Ethiopian  genus  (see  Scl.  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  p.  301)  of  Suid©  were 
now  known : — 

1.  Potamochoerus  africanus>  which  is  believed  to  range  from  the 
Cape  throughout  Eastern  Africa  up  to  Abyssinia,  where  it  appears 
as  Nyctochosrus  hassama  of  Heuglin  (Ant.  u.  Buff.  Suppl.  p.  7 ;  et 
Fitz.  Sitzungsb.  Ak.  Wiss.  Wien,  Bd.  liv.  Abth.  i.  p.  586). 

2.  Potamochoerus  penicillatus  of  West  Africa  (well  figured  in 
Wolf  and  Sclater's  Zoological  Sketches,  vol.  i.  pi.  xxix.),  which,  as 
well  as  P.  africanus,  has  been  frequently  exhibited  alive  in  our 
Gardens  (see  List  of  Animals,  1883,  p.  183). 

3.  Potamochoerus  edwardsi  (see  P.  Z.  S.  1875,  p.  64,  pi.  xii.)  from 
Madagascar  (at  once  known  by  its  black  under  surface),  of  which  a 
specimen  is  now  before  us. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Last,  by  whom  the  specimen  exhibited  had  been  ob- 
tained, had  kindly  furnished  the  following  field-notes  on  this 
species : — 

"  Of  the  Wild  Boars  in  Madagascar  there  are  two,  perhaps  three, 
species.  The  largest  {Potamochoerus  edwardsi)  is  said  to  inhabit 
the  upland  forest  regions ;  while  a  smaller  species  lives  near  the 
coast.  I  was  told  by  Befandtriki,  an  Antinosi  king,  that  there  is 
also  another  species,  much  shorter  in  body  than  the  two  mentioned 
above  and  of  a  white  colour.  1  suggested  to  him  that  it  might 
be  a  white  hog  run  wild,  but  he  insisted  that  it  is  not  a  *  kusu ' 
(domesticated  pig)  but  a  'lambu,'  'lamlunala'  (a  wild  boar)*  I 
cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  his  statement  because  I  have  not 
seen  the  animal,  but  the  king  evidently  believed  in  the  infor- 
mation he  was  giving  me. 

11  It  is  verv  difficult  to  sav  much  about  the  habits  and  manners  olr 
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the  wild  boars,  the  fact  being  tbat  they  are  seldom  seen  alive  by 
persons  who  are  competent  to  observe  them.  I  was  nearly  five 
years  in  Madagascar,  and  only  once  did  I  meet,  as  it  were  by 
Accident,  with  a  boar  on  his  rambles;  this  was  one  morning 
about  7  o'clock,  on  some  hills  about  2000  feet  or  more  above  the  sea- 
level,  in  the  north  part  of  Madagascar.  Once  again  I  met  with  it 
ia  South  Central  Madagascar,  but  this  happened  in  the  course  of 
hunting. 

"  It  must  not  be  concluded  that  because  wild  boars  are  so  seldom 
■sen  they  are  few  in  number — such  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  go  into  any  village,  especially  all  along 
tj*>  weet  side  of  Madagascar,  and  not  hear  the  natives  complain  of 
the  havoc  made  by  these  animals.  In  the  gardens,  in  the  open 
^untry,  and  in  the  forest  the  wild  boar  makes  himself  busy,  turning 
up  the  ground  wherever  he  goes. 

,*'  During  my  stay  in  the  Mujanga  district  I  paid  a  visit  to  Katsepi, 

aj?°ut  Ut.  15°  45'  S.     I  was  here,  travelling  and  roaming  about 

T}  over  the  country,  for  several  days — over  bare  hills,  through 

^2*°  forests,  and  across  as  rough  a  kind  of  country,  full  of  holes 

£1*7   caves,  as  I  have  ever  seen.    The  country  everywhere  showed 

(M^  the  wild  boar  existed  there  in  great  numbers — in  fact,  in  no 

it~T*e*  part  of  Madagascar  have  I  met  with  such  abundant  proofs  of 

^  Pi^valence ;  and  yet  all  the  while  I  was  roaming  about  in  this  dis- 

a^J^*  I  did  not  see  one.    The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  boar  is  never 

h«a  »**  "* tne  daytime.    He  has  but  one  enemy — that  is,  man — and 

^  **as  sufficient  instinct  to  know  that  his  enemy  may  come  upon 

^J***  at  any  time  or  place  if  he  roams  about  in  the  daytime.     He 

•   %*efore,  very  wisely,  sleeps  all  day,  and  in  the  evening,  when  all 

^uiet,  starts  out  on  his  feeding-expeditions,  and  probably  to 

*fcet  his  friends. 

*  Whilst  out  feeding  there  is  but  little  that  comes  amiss  to  the 
^ild  boar ;  he  may  be  said  to  be  almost  omnivorous.  If  he  enters 
i  garden  he  makes  the  greatest  havoc  possible ;  he  can  clear  off 
any  amount  of  young  green  rice  and  all  sorts  of  garden-produce. 
The  natives  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  him  away. 
They  make  strong  fences  around  their  gardens,  and  often  watch 
night  after  night  to  get  a  shot  at  their  troublesome  visitor ;  but 
he  is  generally  more  cunning  and  more  patient  than  the  man. 
At  last,  perhaps,  the  man,  for  some  reason  or  other,  will  absent 
himself  from  the  gardens  for  one  night ;  he  goes  to  look  at  them 
in  the  morning,  but  he  is  too  late,  the  boar  has  had  his  revel  and 
the  gardens  are  spoilt.  These  remarks  are  simply  the  substance 
of  a  conversation  I  had  with  some  men  working  for  me,  who  live 
at  Bara-mahamaj,  in  about  lat.  13°  40'  S.,  and  who  had  had  their 
gardens  destroyed  in  this  manner. 

"  The  wild  boar  can  generally  find  something  to  eat  in  what- 
ever kind  of  country  he  may  be  in.  On  the  plains  and  open 
country  (where  there  are  no  gardens  to  attack)  he  will  turn  up 
the  ground  in  all  directions,  searching  for  various  kinds  of  tubers, 
and  I  daresay  he  disposes  of  all  grubs,  insects,  and  other  forms  of 
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animal-life  which  may  happen  to  come  in  his  way.  In  the  forest 
he  meets  with  an  abundance  of  food — ripe  fruit  fallen  from  the 
trees,  yam-like  bulbs  and  tubers,  the  babu,  vald,  suza,  and  many 
others  in  plenty,  just  under  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  turning 
these  out  he  may  frequently  come  across  the  nests  of  mice,  rats, 
or  one  of  the  many  species  of  Tandrec.  All  these  he  is  able 
to  dispose  of,  and  even  snakes,  it  is  said,  do  not  come  amiss  to 
him. 

"  The  wild  boar  does  not  leave  his  lair  during  the  day  unless  he 
is  disturbed  by  hunters  or  their  dogs,  and  even  then  he  is  not  in 
a  hurry  to  move  until  he  is  close  pressed.  When  undisturbed,  he 
passes  the  day  in  sleep  and  in  the  evening  resumes  his  search  for 
food  again. 

"  In  almost  every  village  of  importance  one  or  more  of  the  natives 
know  something  of  forestry.  They  keep  a  number  of  dogs,  and 
with  them  spend  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  the  bush.  Here 
the  dogs  are  trained  in  running  down  birds,  especially  the  Crested 
Ibis  (Lophotibis  cristata)  and  the  Striped  Partridge  (Margaroperdvc 
striata),  in  treeing  the  Guinea-fowl  (Numida  tiarata),  in  searching 
the  ground  to  find  some  of  the  various  species  of  Tandrec,  or, 
most  important  work  of  all,  in  hunting  the  wild  boar. 

"I  do  not  think  the  natives  are  in  the  habit  of  hunting  the 
wild  boar  simply  from  love  of  sport,  they  are  generally  too  lazy 
to  go  hunting  for  the  pleasure  it  should  give  ;  rather,  when 
they  do  hunt,  it  is  either  for  the  sake  of  getting  some  animal 
food  or  else  to  rid  themselves  of  a  night  visitor,  which  has  been 
making  a  too-free  use  of  the  garden-produce. 

"  In  speaking  of  the  range  of  the  wild  boar  in  Madagascar,  I 
think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  island 
where  it  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  numbers  more  or  less.  What  I 
have  already  said  shows  that  it  is  to  be  found  on  the  elevated 
inland  country  as  well  as  on  the  low-lying  plains ;  that  it  makes  its 
home  in  forest,  bush,  or  holes,  wherever  it  is  convenient. 

"  These  few  remarks  which  I  have  been  able  to  give  concerning 
the  wild  boar  are,  I  believe,  applicable  to  that  animal  in  all  parts 
of  Madagascar;  but  I  must  state  that  my  own  personal  ooser- 
vations  were  confined  to  the  west  side  and  to  the  south  central 
parts  of  the  island." 


Mr.  Sclater  exhibited  a  stuffed  specimen  of  the  White-billed 
Great  Northern  Diver  (Colymbus  adarmi)  from  Norway,  fully 
adult,  which  had  been  forwarded  to  him  by  Prof.  E.  Collett,  of 
Christiania,  F.M.Z.S.,  in  order  to  be  figured  in  the  '  Ibis/  and  made 
remarks  on  the  distribution  of  the  species  and  on  its  interest  as 
occasionally  occurring  on  the  British  coast,  as  first  recorded  by  him 
in  1859  (P.  Z.  S.  1859,  p.  206) l. 


The  following  papers  were  read : — 

1  See  also  Seebohm,  'Zoologist/  1885,  p.  144;  and  Saunders,  'Manual  of 
British  Birds,'  p.  695. 
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1.  On  Synostosis  and  Curvature  of  the  Spine  in  Pishes, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  Sole.  By  G.  B.  Howes, 
F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology,  R.  Coll. 
Sci.  Lond. 

[Received  January  16,  1894.] 

(Plate  XII.) 

A  short  time  ago  my  pupil  Mr.  W.  L.  S.  Loat  placed  in  my 
bands  for  examination  a  backbone  of  the  Sole  (Plate  XII.  figs.  1  a 
and  1  6)  which  presents  the  unique  abnormality  of  a  quinque- 
recurrent  curvature,  such  as  I  believe  has  never  before  been  recorded. 
On  turning  to  that  rich  storehouse  of  teratological  material,  theEoyal 
College  of  Surgeons'  Museum,  for  specimens  which  might  throw 
light  upon  this  extraordinary  backbone,  I  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  meet  with  facts  which,  while  they  show  the  Sole's  vertebral 
eolamn  to  be  liable  to  a  wide  range  of  structural  aberration,  give  us  a 
doe  to  at  any  rate  the  determining  cause  of  that  form  of  curvature 
herein  dealt  with  (cf.  infra,  p.  100)  \  By  a  fortunate  coincidence, 
two  malformed  backbones  of  this  fish  (figs.  4  a  and  5)  had  been 
quite  recently  presented  to  that  Institution  by  Prof.  Bland  Sutton; 
and  to  that  gentleman,  together  with  the  Council  of  the  College 
and  ray  ever  willing  friend  Prof.  Chas.  Stewart,  I  tender  my 
thanks  for  permission  to  examine  and  report  upon  their 
specimens. 

Mr.  Loafs  specimen  was  that  of  an  old  fish  having  an  estimated 
length  of  from  9  to  10  inches,  and  47  of  its  vertebrae  were  preserved, 
the  terminal  ones  (?  3  in  number)  having  been  lost.  The  backbone 
of  the  normal  Sole  is  straight,  except  for  a  feeble  arching  of  its 
anterior  14-16  vertebra 2.  In  this  example  (fig.  1  a)  it  was,  as 
already  stated,  thrown  into  a  series  of  fixed  sinuosities,  five  in 
number  as  reckoned  by  their  vertices,  a  marked  depression 
preceding  the  terminal  one.  All  the  vertebrae  but  the  anterior 
3  or  4  and  that  lying  at  the  base  of  the  second  dip  were  more  or 
less  displaced  in  the  vertical  plane,  and  the  minor  details  of  the 
disturbance  may  be  more  readily  gleaned  from  the  accompaning 
figure  (which  is  an  accurate  copy  of  a  photograph)  than  expressed 
in  words.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  aberration  was  con- 
genital, for  the  vertebral  bodies  (which  were  fully  formed  and 
independent  throughout)  conform  in  many  cases  to  sections  of  a  ^  **  *  ■ 
circle,  owing  to  the  adaptive  modification  of  their  articular  faces. 

More  interesting,  perhaps,  than  this  is  the  condition  of  the  arches, 
as  is  at  or  ce  evident  from  the  fact  of  the  practical  absence  of  any 
marked  sinuosity  of  the  contour  described  by  their  free  ends.    To 

1  "The  causes  producing  congenital  curvature  of  the  spine  are  unknown/* 
K.C0H  8urgeon/ Deter.  Cat.  of  the  Teratological  Series,  1893,  p.  94. 

*  Cf.  Cunningham,  '  A  Treatise  an  the  Common  Sole.'  Plymouth :  Marine 
BbL  Assoc.,  1890. 
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take  for  example  the  haemal  ones,  the  13th  measures  in  total 
length  1  inch,  the  18th  f  of  an  inch,  and  the  23rd  1-^  inch.  In 
the  normal  individual  possessed  of  a  straight  backbone,  the  corre- 
sponding elements  exhibit  a  progressive  increase  in  length — here 
they  have  undergone  an  adaptive  variation,  whereby  an  approxi- 
mately normal  and  regular  contour  of  the  creature's  body  was 
unquestionably  maintained;  and  the  extent  to  which,  as  the 
result  of  pure  adaptation,  this  had  been  carried  is  most  significant 
in  the  flexion  to  the  utmost  of  certain  of  the  posterior  haemals 
and  neurals  depicted  in  the  sketch  (a.h.  41-46,  a.n.  35-39). 

On  comparison  of  as  much  of  this  skeleton  as  is  preserved  with 
the  corresponding  parts  of  a  normal  individual,  an  increase  in 
vertical  diameter  proportionate  to  diminution  in  length  becomes  at 
once  apparent.  The  total  length  of  the  vertebral  column  as  it  lies 
flexed  is  6  inches,  its  actual  length  measured  along  the  curves 
7f  inches,  and  its  longest  outstanding  process,  h®mal  or  neural, 
does  not  exceed  1£  inch.  I  am  in  possession  of  one  normal  skeleton 
of  identical  proportions  in  which  arches  25  to  28  are  longer; 
and  it  would  appear  therefore  more  than  likely  that  skeletal 
growth  in  the  vertical  plane  was  under  rather  than  over  the 
average  in  this  remarkable  individual. 

Beyond  this,  the  specimen  bears  no  marked  peculiarities  not 
apparent  in  the  accompanying  figure.  There  was  no  co-ossification 
of  parts,  but  the  neural  spines  of  vertebrae  7,  8,  and  10  bear  syn- 
ostotic  enlargements  (sy.)  indicative  of  preceding  fracture.  There 
was  no  lateral  displacement  of  either  the  vertebral  bodies  or  their 
associated  arches,  beyond  a  feeble  irregularity  of  certain  of  the 
haemal  arches,  not  improbably  due  to  shrinkage  in  drying. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  similar  condition  to  this  which  I  have 
been  able  to  find  is  that  of  a  Perch  in  the  Hunterian  Series  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  (figs.  3  a  and  3  6).  That,  however, 
shows  but  three  marked  sinuosities,  and  the  third  of  these,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  that  of  the  Sole,  is  accompanied  by  a  displacement 
of  the  tail  to  the  animal's  left  side1.  Salient  points  of  agree- 
ment with  the  Sole  are,  however,  forthcoming  in  the  otherwise 
non-sinuous  contour  of  the  animal's  body,  and  in  the  fact  that  the 
shallowest  spinal  sinuosity  is  most  nearly  median  and  the  deepest 
one  posterior  in  position.  The  full  number  of  vertebras  (viz.  42)  2 
are  present,  and  the  detailed  differences  between  the  curvature  of 
this  animal's  backbone  and  that  of  the  Sole  are  sufficiently  ex- 
pressed in  the  accompanying  illustrations  (cf.  figs.  1  o  and  3  b). 

As  with  the  Sole,  the  approximation  of  the  ends  of  the  spinal 
column  consequent  on  the  curvature  was  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  vertical  diameter  of  the  body,  though  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  that  animal — for,  while  the  greatest  vertical  diameter  of  a 
normal  Perch  (excluding  its  dorsal  fin)  is  rather  more  than  £th  its 

1  There  is  in  the  College  of  Surgeons'  collection  an  undisseoted  Perch  having 
a  precisely  similar  curvature  (No.  361  of  tbe  Catalogue  cited).  Cf.  Postscript, 
p.  100. 

3  Cf.  Gunther,  Introd.  to  tbe  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  53. 
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total  length,  in  this  specimen  it  is  nearly  ^rd  of  that  \  The  haemal 
and  neural  arches  of  this  specimen  are  normal,  except  for  a  marked 
flerion  forwards  of  the  neurals  numbering  20  to  24. 

Another  instance  of  curvature  of  the  spine  in  the  Sole,  for 
which  1  am  indebted  to  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons,  is  that 
traced  in  fig.  2.  This  case  differs  most  conspicuously  from  both 
tbe  foregoing  in  the  acuteness  of  the  first  two  sinuosities,  and 
in  the  fact  that  at  each  vertex  there  is  a  slight  displacement  to 
the  left  side,  which  in  all  probability  involved  the  body  as  a  whole. 
Except  for  the  first  eight  neurals,  which  are  very  aberrant,  the 
arches  had  so  adapted  themselves  to  the  situation  as  to  have 
maintained  the  normal  regularity  of  contour  of  their  extremities ; 
and  the  only  lesser  detail  worthy  of  remark  here  is  the  presence 
of  synoetotic  enlargements a  on  the  neural  spines  9, 10,  and  11. 

48  vertebrae  in  all  are  present. 

Synostosis  of  the  vertebrae  of  fishes  has  been  recorded  by  Erdl 
and  Stanniu8 3.  While  it  is  most  generally  regarded  as  confined  to 
the  opposite  extremities  of  the  spine,  Owen  has  pointed  out*  that 
in  Pkuronectidte  "  a  kind  of  sacrum  is  formed  by  such  bony  union 
of  the  bodies  of  the  first  two  of  the  caudal  series."  Examination 
of  a  series  of  Pleuronectid  skeletons  will  easily  convince  anyone 
that  this  is  an  inconstant  feature. 

Tbe  most  important  monograph  on  the  subject  is  to  be  found 
among  Hyrtl's  classical  contributions  to  the  Vienna  Denkschriften  \ 
In  a  short  preliminary  communication  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  aforesaid  monograph,  Hyrtl  remarked8  that  "the 
number  of  co-ossified  vertebrae  is  2  to  6,"  and  that  "  this  synostosis 
takes  place  more  frequently  in  the  tail  than  in  the  trunk  " — while, 
commenting  on  the  probable  ill  effects  of  the  malformation,  he 
naively  points  out  that  diminution  in  flexibility  is,  at  any  rate  in 
some  cases,  "  obviated  by  the  fact  that  the  confluent  vertebrae  are 
not  larger  than  the  non-confluent  ones,  their  length  being  so  much 
reduced  that  the  five  coalesced  vertebra  are  not  longer  than  one 
and  a  slight  fraction  of  a  non-coalesced  one."  In  his  second 
monograph  he  has  described  certain  conditions  to  which  this 
fascinating  argument  will  not  apply,  for  example  that  of  a  Codfish 
in  which  the  six  co-ossified  vertebrae  occupy  a  greater  area  than  the 
two  which  precede  them. 

One  of  the  aforementioned  specimens  which  Prof.  Sutton  has 

1  Length  8f  in-,  greatest  vertical  diameter  2|  in. 

a  I  have  in  no  instance  observed  these  on  the  haemal  aide. 

1  By  Stannius  in  Amia  (Handb.  d.  Zootomie,  Aufl.  2,  Th.  i.  p.  21).  His 
record  of  the  fusion  of  "intercalary  with  true  vertebrae"  becomes  one  of 
•ynortomi  of  vertebral  bodies,  from  Schmidt's  discovery  (Zeitschr.  wiss.  Zool. 
Bd.  Ut.  p.  748)  of  the  truly  vertebral  nature  of  the  so-called  inter-centra  of 
this  animal. 

*  Gorop.  Anat  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  i.  p.  42. 

5  "  Ueb.  Wirbelsynostosen  und  Wirbelsuturen  bei  Fisohen,"  Wien.  Denkschr. 
xx.  1862,  pp.  96-110. 

*  Hat  Hist  Review,  vol.  ii.  1862,  pp.  103-104. 
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recently  deposited  in  the  College  of  Surgeons'  Museum  is  that  of  a 
Sole  (of  which  vertebra  nos.  8  to  21  are  unfortunately  alone  pre- 
served) in  which  the  co-ossification  of  the  five  vertebrae  numbering 
14  to  18  is  closely  approximate  in  condition  to  Hyrtl's  first 
recorded  examples.  The  co-ossified  vertebra  (fig.  5)  collectively 
occupy  an  area  of  less  than  two  normal  vertebrae ;  and  in  corre- 
lation with  the  compression  which  the  former  have  undergone, 
their  related  arches,  being  approximated  at  their  bases,  form  a 
series  of  radiating  outgrowths.  Except  that  the  18th  neural  spine 
bears  a  conspicuous  synostotic  enlargement  («y.),  with  signs  of 
previous  dismemberment,  the  remaining  parts  are  normal. 

More  interesting  than  this  specimen  is  that  numbered  500  in 
the  College  of  Surgeons'  Catalogue  (fig.  6).  The  vertebrae  between 
and  including  the  6th  and  the  38th  are  in  this  case  preserved,  and 
special  interest  centres  in  the  12  postanal,  which  number  23 
to  34  inclusive,  and  are  very  closely  compressed  although  not 
co-ossified. 

Except  for  the  co-ossification  of  the  right  half  of  the  14th 
haemal  arch  with  the  left  half  of  the  15th,  and  an  accompanying 
absence  of  the  right  half  of  the  latter  and  total  independence  of 
the  two  halves  of  the  former,  the  remaining  vertebrae  are  in  every 
respect  normal ;  and  as  these  correspond  in  detail  with  their 
numerical  homologues  in  the  normal  column,  there  is  little  room  for 
the  supposition,  which  might  at  first  present  itself,  that  the  com- 
pressed vertebrae  are  perhaps  intercalary  in  nature. 

The  twelve  compressed  vertebrae  are  very  dense,  and  the  area 
which  they  collectively  occupy  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  seven 
immediately  in  front  of  them.  As  compared  with  the  specimen 
last  described,  they  are  in  a  much  less  compressed  condition ;  and 
the  feeble  approximation  of  their  arches  amply  testifies  to  this 
assertion.  The  most  instructive  feature  of  this  specimen  is  the 
circumferential  increase  of  the  bodies  of  the  compressed  vertebrae 
over  those  of  the  rest  of  the  column ;  and,  in  adaptation  to  the 
conditions  imposed,  the  faces  of  the  vertebrae  (nos.  22  and  35)  that 
immediately  abut  against  the  compressed  series  are  sympathetically 
modified.  At  first  sight  these  compressed  vertebrae  would  appear 
to  be  in  a  condition  of  retarded  growth,  and  to  consist^  bulk 
for  bulk,  of  less  osseous  matter  than  a  corresponding  number 
of  normal  ones.  When  placed  in  the  scale,  however,  they  were 
found  to  be  the  heavier  of  the  two l.  It  is  clear  from  this  that 
mere  compression  of  bony  structures  over  a  given  bodily  area  need 
not  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  a  diminution  in  bone-forming 
activity  ;  and  in  the  case  under  consideration  the  surplus  material 
appears  to  have  largely  encroached  upon  the  periosteal  and  inter- 
vertebral tissues.  The  arches  remained  free  and  did  not  parti- 
cipate in  the  excess. 

The  remaining  specimen  to  which  I  would  direct  attention  is 

1  *660  grm.  as  compared  with  '575  for  the  twelve  next  in  order  of  suooeaaion 
anteriorly. 
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the  second  of  the  two  furnished  by  Prof.  Sutton.  The  entire 
column  consists  of  48  vertebra,  and  its  most  noteworthy  feature 
is  i  single  flexion  invoking  the  30th  to  the  35th  of  the  series. 
These  ire  so  modified  (fig.  4  a)  as  to  form  an  arch,  of  which  the 
33rd  (c.  33)  is  the  keystone.  The  ventral  compression  of  the 
33rd  vertebra  of  this  specimen  is  more  marked  than  that  of  any 
similarly  modified  vertebra  with  which  I  am  familiar;  and  in 
accordance  with  this  and  the  corresponding  adaptive  shelving  of 
the  interior  faces  of  the  34th  and  35th,  the  succeeding  vertebrae 
most  in  life  have  been  disposed  at  a  sharp  angle  to  those  in  front 
of  them. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  specimens  which  I  have  thus  far  de- 
scribed that  where  sinuosity  occurs  synostosis  is  uneffected,  but 
inasmuch  as  in  the  example  now  under  consideration  vertebrae 
nos.  31  and  32  (c/.  fig.)  are  partially  united,  that  so  far  bridges 
orer  the  gap  between  the  sinuous  and  compressed  types.  This 
anion  is  seen  to  be  the  outcome  of  an  extension  of  the  right 
base  of  the  31st  haemal  arch  (a.h.  31),  that  structure,  as  it 
were,  having  welded  together  the  two  vertebrae.  In  cor- 
relation with  this  there  have  arisen  a  series  of  displacements 
involving  only  the  right  side,  rendering  it  at  first  sight  apparent 
that  the  35th  and  36th  haemal  arches  are  double.  This  is  in  reality 
not  so,  for  detailed  analysis  shows  that  the  right  half  of  the  32nd 
hsmal  arch  had  become  shifted  back  and  confluent  with  the  body 
of  the  33rd  vertebra,  while  the  corresponding  halves  of  the  33rd  and 
34th  arches  had  become  similarly  shifted  and  co-ossified  with  the 
Tertebrae  (34th  and  35th)  next  in  order  of  succession  behind. 
The  two  halves  of  the  36th  haemal  had,  in  sympathy,  but  insignifi- 
cantly united  beneath  the  haemal  canal,  and  the  right  half  of  the 
35th  had  entirely  disappeared. 

The  arches  of  the  remaining  vertebrae  of  this  specimen  are  normal; 
but  those  of  the  distorted  region  present,  in  addition  to  the  features 
already  described,  an  irregular  lateral  disposition,  those  of  the  31st 
and  32nd  especially  being  so  modified  as  to  conform  in  end  view 
to  the  limbs  of  an  S-shaped  curve. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  synostoses,  compressions,  and 
nnuations  afore  described  are,  as  Hyrtl  surmised  for  the  first- 
named,  congenital  in  origin.  As  remarked  at  the  outset  (ante, 
p.  9o),  it  is  generally  the  custom  to  regard  the  causes  producing 
congenital  curvature  of  the  spine  as  unknown.  This  may  be  so  for 
lateral  curvature,  but  concerning  the  vertical  variety  herein  dealt 
with  a  consideration  arises.  The  facts  which  I  have  recorded 
appear  to  me  to  point  towards  the  conclusion  that  divergent  as  the 
conditions  of  sinuation  and  compression  with  or  without  co-ossifica- 
tion appear,  they  are  in  reality  the  opposite  effects  of  one  and 
the  same  disturbing  influence ;  and,  indeed,  the  indication  of  a 
linuous  arrangement  in  the  compressed  type  (fig.  6)  suggests  that 
they  are  perhaps  even  more  closely  related.  In  both  there  results 
in  approximation  of  the  opposite  spinal  extremities,  and,  in  relation 
to  the  vertebrae  of  each  individually  disturbed  series,  of  the  opposite 

7* 
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faces  of  those  which  bound  these.  That  the  muscular  rather  than 
the  skeletal  system  has  been,  as  it  were,  at  fault,  is  largely  proved 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  marked  falling  off  in  either  the  bulk 
or  density  of  the  latter  where  disturbance  occurs ;  and  the  most 
logical  conception  of  the  determining  cause  seems  to  me  that  of 
an  inequality  of  development,  either  in  bulk  or  elasticity  (and  pro- 
bably the  latter),  of  certain  muscles — those  affected  having  either, 
as  it  were,  lagged  behind  the  skeleton  or  become  fixed  in  a  state  of 
tonic  contraction.  If  this  be  so,  while  approximation  of  the  parts 
of  the  vertebral  column  stands  out  as  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
disturbance,  we  may  conveniently  at  least  distinguish  between  the 
sinuous  condition  or  approximation  by  plecospondyly  l  (figs.  1 
and  3),  and  the  compressed  one  or  approximation  by  gympieio- 
spondyly 2  (figs.  5  and  6). 


The  specimen  last  described  is  of  interest  in  another  connexion. 
Cunningham,  in  his  monograph  on  the  Sole  (loc.  cit.  p.  39),  gives 
50  as  the  total  number  of  vertebras  present,  and  points  out  that 
the  first  one  "  is  rudimentary"  and  possessed  of  "  two  small  dorsal 
processes  which  lie  along  the  front  edge  of  the  base  of  the  dorsal 
processes  of  the  second  vertebra,  but  do  not  unite  to  form  a  spine." 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  "  dorsal  processes "  of  the 
first  vertebra  are  but  a  partially  developed  pair  of  neural  arches — 
in  the  specimen  under  consideration  they  are  reduced  to  absolute 
insignificance  (fig.  4  b).  This  greater  simplification  of  the  first 
vertebra  is  the  more  interesting,  as  but  48  instead  of  50  vertebra 
are  present,  and  as  the  well-defined  characters  which  diagnose  the 
5th  and  11th  vertebrae  of  the  normal  spine  are  here  realized  by  the 
4th 8  and  10th. 


P.S.,  March  1,  1894. — During  the  passage  of  these  notes 
through  the  press,  the  College  of  Surgeons'  Perch,  No.  361  (cf. 
footnote,  p.  96)  has  been  dissected,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Prof. 
Stewart.  The  curvature  of  its  backbone  is,  most  interestingly, 
identical  with  that  of  figs.  3  a  and  3  6,  but  of  greater  amplitude,  as 
is  expressed  externally  by  a  marked  elevation  of  the  trunk  cephalad 
of  the  first  dorsal  fin.  The  vertebras  which  mark  its  vertices 
number  7-8,  18,  and  30.  But  39  free  vertebrae  are  present,  and 
the  displacement  to  the  left  side  involves  those  numbering  20  to  35. 
Except  for  a  feeble  depression  of  the  mid-dorsal  region,  the  contour 
of  the  body  is  regular,  and  the  arches,  intermuscular  bones,  and 
associated  parts  are  correspondingly  modified. 

1  rXecetv,  to  twist ;  <?tc6v$v\o%,  a  vertebra. 

2  (rvfiirie&iv,  to  squeeze  together. 

3  In  this  case  on  the  left  side  only. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  PLATE  XH 

Reference  letters : — a  A,  haemal  arch ;  a\n.t  neural  arch ;  c,  vertebral  body ;  ay., 
synostosis.  The  small  numerals  indicate  the  vertebra  (or,  where  two  occur,  the 
interrertebne)  which  form  the  vertices  of  the  curves. 

Pig.  1  a.  Sole,  Vertebral  column  with  five  sinuations.  From  the  left  side,   j  nat. 

aise. 
16.  The  earn*.  Lines  of  curvature. 
2.  Sole,  line  of  curvature  of  a  backbone  with  three  sinuations,  and  a 

feeble  fourth  one  posteriorly.    R.  C.  S.  364.    j  nat  size. 
3  a.  Perch.  line  of  curvature  of  the  backbone  (with  three  sinuations),  with 

contour  of  the  animal's  body  in  relation  to  it.    R.  C.  S.  364.  1  nat.  size. 

3  b.  The  tame.  Curvature,  enlarged  for  comparison  with  lb  and  2.    j  nat 

size. 

4  a.  Sole,  Portion  of  a  backbone  with  durvature  involving  vertebras  nos.  30 

to  35,  with  marked  angulation  of  those  posterior  to  them.  j  nat.  size. 
4  b.  The  same  specimen.    First  five  vertebra.     X  2. 

5.  Sole.  Portion  of  a  vertebral  column  with  vertebrae  nos.  14  to  18  com- 

pressed and  co-ossified.    }  nat.  size. 

6.  Sole.  Portion  of  a  vertebral  column,  with  vertebrae  nos.  23  to  34  com- 

pressed.    R.  C.  8.  500.    |  nat  size. 

R.  C.  8.  and  the  accompanying  numbers  refer  to  the  '  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  the  Teratological  Series  in  the  Museum  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England/  ed.  1893 ;  and  the  specimens  depicted  in  figs.  4  &  5  have  been  pre- 
sented to  that  Institution  by  Prof.  Sutton,  but  not  yet  catalogued. 


2.  Notes  upon  the  Tadpole  of  Xenopus  kevis  (Dactylethra 
capensis).  By  Frank  E.  Beddard,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
Prosector  to  the  Society. 

[Beceived  February  6, 1894.] 

(Plate  Xm.) 

During  the  past  summer  one  of  the  specimens  of  Xenopus  Icevis 
at  the  Society's  Gardens  deposited  a  quantity  of  ova,  which  duly 
hatched  out.  Ultimately  a  few  frogs  were  bred  from  the  tadpoles. 
I  preserved  a  series  of  tadpoles  from  the  newly-hatched  larva 
onwards,  partly  in  corrosive  sublimate  and  partly  with  Perenyi's 
fluid;  the  following  notes  refer  to  my  examination  of  those 
specimens.  But,  before  proceeding  to  describe  the  external  and  a 
few  of  the  internal  characters  of  the  tadpoles,  I  will  briefly  direct 
attention  to  previous  work  upon  the  subject. 

The  earliest  description  of  the  larva  known  to  me  is  by  the 
kte  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray1,  a  description  which  was  subsequently8 
expanded  and  illustrated.  The  figure  of  the  tadpole,  showing 
the  tentacles,  does  not  show  the  dorsal  fin,  and  is  in  other  respects 
not  good.  In  the  definition  of  the  tadpole  (described  as  a  distinct 
genus  SUurana)  we  find  the  remark :  "  belly  and  underside  of  the 

1  "  Notice  of  a  new  Genus  (SUurana)  of  Frogs  from  West  Africa,"  Ann. 
Mag.  9.  H.  (3)  rir.  p.  315. 
1  «  Note  an  the  Clawed  Toads  (Dactylethra)  of  Africa,"  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  p.  458, 
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tail  with  a  broad  membranaceous  fin  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
tail " — implying  the  absence  of  a  dorsal  fin.  The  next  description 
and  figures  of  the  tadpole  are  to  be  found  in  the  late  Mr.  W.  K. 
Parkers  memoir  upon  the  Batrachian  skull1.  The  dorsal  and 
ventral  aspects  of  the  larva  (loc.  cit.  pi.  56.  figs.  1,  2)  are  very  much 
better  than  the  lateral  view  (loc.  cit.  pi.  56.  fig.  3)  which  has  been 
copied  into  the  textbooks.  This  lateral  view  exaggerates  the  fish- 
like build  of  the  larva,  and  even  suggests  armoured  and  extinct 
fishes.  The  dorsal  and  ventral  fins,  both  of  which  are  shown,  are 
depicted  as  ceasing  abruptly  some  way  in  front  of  the  end  of  the 
tail,  giving  to  it  a  totally  undeserved  "  ChimaBroid  "  look.  There 
are,  however,  in  the  paper  to  which  I  refer  some  valuable  notes 
upon  the  external  characters  of  the  tadpoles,  as  well  as  (of  course) 
upon  the  skull-structure.  The  tentacles  are  correctly  described, 
the  absence  of  horny  teeth  noted,  and  the  paired  branchial  orifices 
correctly  located.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  shall  show  in  the 
present  paper,  Prof.  Parker  was  wrong  in  stating  the  absence  of 
claspers  beneath  the  chin. 

Quite  recently2  Mr.  Leslie  has  still  further  increased  our 
knowledge  of  this  Amphibian,  though  his  notes  with  regard  to  the 
larva  are  only  confirmatory  of  the  results  given  in  Parker's  paper 
and  are  not  wholly  accurate,  as  I  shall  point  out  later,  in  the 
alleged  absence  of  external  gills. 

The  eggs  laid  in  the  Society's  Gardens  were  deposited  singly ; 
no  great  masses  of  spawn  like  those  of  our  Common  Frog  were 
found.  Nevertheless  I  had  a  group  of  four  or  five  adherent  eggs 
brought  to  me.  The  eggs  were  laid  some  time  in  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  May  27th,  1893 ;  by  Monday  morning  at  10  a.m.  I  had 
newly-hatched  larvse.  The  intervening  Sunday  prevented  me  from 
examining  into  the  early  stages  of  development.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  larvae  were  hatched  out  is  remarkable.  At  the 
Cape  the  breeding-season  is  early  spring  (August),  but  Mr.  Leslie 
does  not  mention  the  period  of  time  which  elapses  between  the 
deposition  of  the  ova  and  the  appearance  of  tadpoles.  The 
specimens  which  bred  at  the  Gardens  were  some  which  Mr.  Finn 
brought  back  with  him  from  Zanzibar. 

External  Form  and  Colour. — The  most  remarkable  point  about 
these  tadpoles  is  their  extreme  transparency.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  accompanying  drawings  (Plate  XIII.),  the  pigment  is  thinly 
scattered  about,  not  obscuring  the  internal  structure.  The  blood- 
vessels and  even  the  nerves  can  be  readily  detected  when  the  tadpole 
is  examined  alive.  At  first  the  tadpoles  are  in  shape  like  those  of 
the  Common  Frog ;  but  on  the  third  day,  as  Mr.  Leslie  correctly 
observes,  the  characteristic  form  of  the  more  mature  tadpole  is 
acquired.  The  head  and  body  become  broader,  and  are  not 
separated  by  a  constriction  as  they  are  in  the  Common  Frog.    In 

1  M  On  the  Structure  and  Development  of  the  Skull  in  the  Batrachia,  Pt  TL .* 
Phil.  Trans,  vol.  166  (1877),  p.  625. 

a  "  Notes  on  the  Habits  and  Opposition  of  Xenoptu  lmvi$,n  P.  Z.  S.  1890, 
p.  69. 
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the  latter  animal  this  constriction  is  due  to  a  bulging  of  the  body 
in  the  region  of  the  pronephros.  This  bulging  is  less  marked  in 
the  tadpoles  of  Xenopus.  The  dorsal  fin  commences  just  before 
the  median  occipital  elevation  begins  to  slope  away  posteriorly ; 
the  ventral  fin  commences  just  in  front  of  the  accurately  median 
anus.  The  "  abdomen  "  has  a  metallic  glitter,  and  becomes  much 
more  swollen  and  relatively  shorter  in  the  later  stages.  The  fins 
are  continuous  to  the  very  end  of  the  tail ;  there  is  no  "  Chimffiroid 
lash  •  as  depicted  by  Parker l. 

Habits. — The  tadpoles  generally  rested  in  the  water  with  the 
head  downwards  and  the  tail  in  constant  wriggling  motion. 
Whether  this  is  connected  with  respiration  or  not  I  am  unable  to 
say.  In  any  case  I  detected  no  special  vascular  supply  or  mechanism 
of  any  kind  whicji  might  be  related  to  such  a  function. 

The  food  of  the  tadpoles  consisted  entirely  of  Cyprids,  with 
which  the  tank,  where  they  were  housed,  swarmed.  Their  in- 
testines were  invariably  full  of  these  Crustaceans  and  of  nothing 
else.  In  spite  of  their  purely  carnivorous  diet,  the  intestine  was 
just  as  much  coiled  as  in  the  common  tadpole.  The  carnivorous 
diet,  it  should  be  remarked,  was  adopted  from  choice  and  not 
from  necessity.  There  was  plenty  of  water-weed  upon  which  they 
could  have  fed.  It  is  generally  stated  that  the  tadpole  of  the 
Common  Frog  is  a  vegetarian.  It  will,  however,  eat  animal  food, 
such  as  the  dead  bodies  of  its  companions ;  it  can  also  be  compelled 
to  take  to  a  purely  carnivorous  regimen. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  measurements  and 
general  characters  of  tadpoles  at  various  stages. 

Stage  I. 

Four  specimens  of  the  first  stage  were  preserved  in  Perenyi  fluid 
at  10  a.m.  on  May  29,  %.  e.  12  to  15  hours  after  hatching. 

The  total  length  of  the  tadpoles  is  after  preservation  5  millim. 
Corresponding  to  tadpoles  of  same  lengths  figured  by  Marshall  and 


Stage  II. 

Preserved  at  12  midday  on  May  30.  Three  individuals  as 
nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  length,  i.  e.  7  millim.  Corresponding 
more  or  less  to  9  millim.  in  tadpole  figured  by  Marshall  and  Bles. 
The  relative  proportions  of  body  to  tail  are  2  :  3. 

Stage  III. 

Preserved  on  June  1st.  Length  8  millim.  The  form  of  the 
44 adult"  tadpole  fully  established.  Length  of  body  to  that  of 
tailas3:5a. 

1  The  appearance  occurs,  however,  in  spirit-specimens,  owing  to  the  clinging 
of  the  membranous  fins  to  the  solid  part  of  the  tail. 

2  The  measurement  of  the  body  is  taken  to  end  of  swollen  abdomen,  not  to 
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After  this  the  tadpoles  show  a  progressive  and  rapid  increase  in 
length.  One  of  June  2nd  was  10  millim.,  of  June  5,  13  millim. 
A  tadpole  with  fully  developed  hind  limbs  was  52  millim.  long. 
A  tailed  frog  (August  18)  only  44  millim.  The  mature  tadpole 
represented  in  the  drawing  (Plate  XTTT.  fig.  4)  is  rather  longer ;  it 
was  not  killed. 

The  fucker  has  been  stated  to  be  absent  in  Xenopus.     This  is 
not  the  case ;  I  found  it  not  only  in  the  youngest  stages,  but  in 
larvae  of  14  millim.  in  length ;  it  gradually  disappears,  however,  as 
the  tadpole  grows.    An  interesting  point  about  the  ventral  sucker 
in  this  Amphibian  is  that  it  is  a  single  structure  apparently  from 
the  very  first.     It  is  certainly  median  and  unpaired  in  the  very 
youngest  larvae,  which  were  5  millim.  in  length.     In  larvae  of  7 
millim.  in  length  the  chin  sucker  is  exceedingly  obvious,  with  a 
raised  circular  rim  of  a  brown  colour.    The  circular  outline  of  the 
sucker  in  Xenopus  contrasts  with  the  horseshoe-shaped  outline  in 
the  young  tadpole  of  the  Common  Frog  at  the  period  when  the  two 
suckers  have  become  fused.    The  coexistence  of  the  suckers  and 
the  tentacles    would    seem    to    entirely  disprove    any  possible 
homology  between  the  two  structures.     In  the  youngest  embryo 
at  my  disposal  the  sucker  in  transverse  section  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  head,  extending  back  to  the  level  of 
the  eyes.     It  is  composed,  as  in  Bana,  of  closely  set  elongated 
cells  of  a  brownish  colour.     The  cells  converge  upon  the  surface, 
so  that  in  transverse  sections  through  the  head  the  cells  are  seen 
to  be  cut  transversely  and  posteriorly,  and  to  be  covered  by  a  layer 
of  non-modified  epidermis.    The  surface  of  the  sucker  at  the  centre 
is  quite  flat,  and  it  stands  out  conspicuously  beyond  the  surrounding 
integument.    The  cells  of  the  sucker  clearly  belong  to  the  outer  of 
the  two  layers  of  the  epiblast,  into  which  they  pass  without  any 
abrupt  demarcation.     In  later  stages  the  cells  of  the  sucker  get 
less  and  less  unlike  those  of  the  surrounding  integument.     Prof. 
Parker's  failure  to  find  the  sucker  was  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
tadpoles  were  too  old.     I  imagine  that  in  tadpoles  of  such  an  age 
as  those  which  he  figures  there  would  not  be  the  least  trace  of  these 
structures.    It  is  curious,  however,  that  Leslie  makes  no  mention  of 
them.     He  appears  to  have  examined  tadpoles  of  all  ages,  and  in 
the  youngest  stages  the  sucker  could   hardly  be   missed  if   the 
tadpoles  were  examined  with  a  hand  lens. 

Tentacles. — As  is  well  known,  this  frog  has  a  pair  of  long 
tentacles,  which  have  been  compared  to  those  of  a  Siluroid  fish  \ 
These  spring  from  the  angles  of  the  jaw  just  above  the  mouth. 
They  get  longer  as  the  larva  increases  in  size.  More  than  once  I 
have  observed  the  tentacle  of  one  side  to  be  bifid.  The  earliest 
appearance  of  the  tentacles  is  in  the  form  of  a  little  process  of  the 
integument  as  yet  unconnected  with  the  skull.  I  found  the 
tentacles  in  this  condition  in  two  tadpoles  preserved  on  June  2nd. 
In  younger  tadpoles  than  this  I  did  not  succeed  in  discovering  any 

1  Perhaps  better  to  the  "  natal  barbels  "  of  Myxine  and  BdeUottoma. 
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trace  o!  the  tentacles.  The  tentacles  in  these  tadpoles  are  in  the 
form  of  a  small  process  of  the  body  connected  with  it  by  a 
narrower  stalk ;  it  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  columnar  epidermis, 
and  the  interior  is  filled  with  a  mass  of  dense  tissue.  It  shows 
no  resemblance  to  the  sucker  in  its  minute  structure.  A  narrow 
rod  of  cartilage  runs  towards  it  from  the  ethmoid  just  above  the 
joint  where  Meckel's  cartilage  articulates,  but  does  not  reach  it. 
A  slip  of  muscle  is  attached  to  the  base  of  the  rudimentary 
tentacle. 

In  a  full-grown  or  nearly  full-grown  tadpole  such  as  that  dis- 
played in  the  accompanying  colourea  drawing  (Plate  XIII.  fig.  4)  the 
tentacles  are  of  considerable  length,  with  a  slender  bar  of  cartilage 
running  right  along  them  as  is  figured  by  Parker  (he.  tit. 
pi.  lvii.  figs.  1,  2,  &c.).  They  are  inserted  so  exactly  at  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  that  they  are  deeply  grooved  by  it.  During 
life  a  hicod-stream  can  be  observed  to  pass  along  the  tentacles. 
The  histological  structure  is  not  in  any  way  remarkable.  Beneath 
the  epidermis  is  a  certain  amount  of  pigment.  The  interior  of  the 
tentacle  is  taken  up  by  a  network  of  connective  tissue.  On  that 
«de  furthest  away  from  the  body  are  two  blood-channels  lying 
side  by  side ;  the  axis  of  cartilage  is  small  relatively  to  the 
diameter  of  the  tentacle.  Mr.  Boulenger,  in  a  footnote  appended 
to  Mr.  Leslie's  paper  quoted  above,  compares  the  tentacles  to  the 
"  balancers  *  of  Triton  and  Amblystoma.  This  can  hardly  be,  if 
the  hitter  are,  as  Mr.  Orr  states l,  the  homologues  of  the  external 
gills  belonging  to  the  mandibular  arch. 

Mouth-cavity  and  Pharynx. — In  the  newly-hatched  tadpole 
(May  29)  the  mouth  is  only  a  depression  not  communicating  with 
the  gut ;  there  are  no  gill-slits  and  no  skull.  On  the  following  day 
the  mouth  was  established.  The  most  important  fact  with  regard 
to  the  mouth-cavity  has  already  been  established  by  Parker  and 
Leslie ;  that  is,  of  course,  the  entire  absence  of  the  horny  larval 
teeth.  To  confirm  the  absence  of  these  characteristic  structures 
by  microscopical  sections  is  not,  perhaps,  an  altogether  unneces- 
sary piece  of  work.  At  no  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
tadpole  of  this  frog  did  I  succeed  in  discovering  the  least  trace  of 
the  structures  in  question. 

In  tadpoles  of  May  31  some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
mouth-cavity  and  pharynx  are  already  obvious. 

Just  behind  Meckel's  cartilage  is  a  deep  recess  of  the  mouth- 
cavity  ventral  in  position ;  laterally  this  becomes  a  narrow  slit, 
close  to  the  cartilage,  and  appears  to  be  the  first  visceral  cleft, 
though  I  have  not  found  any  connection  with  the  exterior.  It 
differs  from  the  succeeding  visceral  clefts  in  being  directed  more 
forwards,  their  inclination  being  at  right  angles  with  the  longi- 
tudinal axis  or  oblique  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  first 
branchial  cleft  lying  behind  the  hyoid  arch  is  deep  and  narrow. 
It  is  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis,  whereas  the  succeeding 

1  "  Notes  on  the  Development  of  Amphibians,  &&,"  Q.  J.  M.  S.  1889,  p.  295. 
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clefts  are  slightly  oblique.  The  epithelium  which  lines  it  differs 
on  the  anterior  and  posterior  faces  of  the  cleft.  Anteriorly  the 
epithelium,  like  that  of  the  buccal  cavity,  is  formed  of  low  cells  ; 
posteriorly  it  is  formed  of  tall  columnar  cells.  These  cells  are 
continuous  with  the  ventral  epithelium  of  the  pharynx,  which  has 
this  character ;  the  dorsal  epithelium  being  low.  This  pharyngeal 
tract  of  columnar  epithelium  extends  back  over  the  whole  of  the 
branchial  region,  but  suddenly  stops  short  a  little  way  in  front  of 
the  origin  of  the  lungs.  This  fact  is  perhaps  incidentally  of  some 
little  importance  in  view  of  the  homology  between  gill-slits  and 
lungs  which  was  once  urged.  Had  this  modified  tract  of  pharyngeal 
epithelium  extended  to  the  lung  and  into  it,  as  into  the  hyoid  and 
branchial  clefts,  the  question  might  have  been  considered  anew. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  hyoid  cleft  differs  much  from  th6  branchial 
clefts  which  follow  in  that  the  modified  pharyngeal  epithelium 
only  lines  its  posterior  surface.  This  cleft  does  not  open  on  to 
the  exterior. 

In  tadpoles  of  June  2nd  (cut  longitudinally  and  horizontally), 
in  which  the  branchial  basket  was  well  developed  with  its  vascular 
tufts,  the  hyoid  cleft  showed  no  traces  of  being  a  respiratory  cleft 
and  did  not  open  on  to  the  exterior  either  independently  or  by 
way  of  the  other  branchial  cleft. 

In  a  tadpole  of  June  5th,  the  opening  of  the  hyoid  cleft  was 

effected.     It  has  the  form  of  a  comparatively  narrow  tube,  which, 

*  curving  round  shortly  after  its  origin  from  the  pharynx,  opens  into 

the  first  branchial  cleft  a  long  way  from  the  opening  of  the  latter 

on  to  the  exterior. 

Internal  QUI*. — The  branchial  arches,  as  in  other  Amphibia,  fuse 
to  form  a  basket-work,  from  the  bars  of  which  run  cartilaginous 
processes  which  become  tufted  and  form  the  so-called  filtering 
apparatus.  I  observed  the  first  traces  of  this  filtering  apparatus 
in  tadpoles  of  May  31.  These  structures  become  later  very 
vascular,  and  they  must  be  respiratory  in  function,  since  no  other 
internal  gills  are  developed.  In  the  Common  Frog  the  tadpoles 
possess  not  only  these  u  filters  "  but  tufted  internal  gills.  Messrs. 
Marshall  and  Bles  !,  while  admitting  the  vascularity  of  the  filters, 
consider  that,  "  as  the  blood  is  returned  from  them  to  the  somatic 
veins,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  not  actively  respiratory  J9  They 
clearly  must  be  in  Xenopus,  as  there  are  no  other  gills. 

External  Gills. — As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  tadpole  of 
Xenopu*  is  said  by  Mr.  Leslie  to  possess  no  external  gills.  This 
statement  is  not  quite  accurate,  though  undoubtedly  complex 
arborescent  gills  like  those  of  Rana  are  not  to  be  discovered. 
Messrs.  Marshall  and  Bles  have  emphasized  the  fact,  which  has 
been  rather  slurred  over,  that  the  external  and  internal  gills  form 
a  continuous  series  of  structures.  In  4-5  millim.  long  tadpoles 
of  Rana  "  two  pairs  of  external  gills  are  present  as  backwardly- 

1  "  The  Development  of  the  Blood-vessel*  in  the  Frog,"  Stud.  Biol.  I*b. 
Owen*  Coll.  ii.  1800. 
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directed  processes  from  the  first  and  second  branchial  arches ;  they 
are  somewhat  conical  in  shape,  with  rounded  or  very  slightly 
notched  hinder  borders."  This  description  applies  in  the  main  to 
tadpoles  of  Xenopus  of  May  31st.  The  opercular  fold  is  then  only 
commencing  to  grow,  and  processes  from  the  three  first  branchial 
arches  just  project  beyond  the  line  of  the  body.  In  the  lax  tissue 
lying  in  the  interior  of  these  processes  is  a  capillary  vessel  derived 
from  the  vascular  arch.  The  processes,  however,  are  hardly 
conical  in  form ;  they  have  a  long  base  of  attachment,  and  are 
indeed  rather  to  be  described  as  lamella  than  processes. 

Pronephros. — I  carefully  investigated  the  pronephros,  but  with 
entirely  negative  results  so  far  as  the  discovery  of  anything  of 
novelty  is  concerned.  It  is  precisely  like  that  of  Rana,  and  opens 
into  the  body- cavity  by  three  funnels  opposite  to  its  glomerulus. 

Vascular  System. — Messrs.  Marshall  and  Bles  have  described  with 
such  minuteness  the  development  of  the  heart  and  arterial  system 
in  Rana  iemporaria  that  a  comparison  with  the  corresponding 
stages  of  Xenopus  becomes  easy.  It  is  very  remarkable,  as  they 
point  out,  that  the  condition  of  the  vascular  arches  should  differ 
so  much  from  that  of  the  closely-allied  Rana  esculenta.  In  the 
latter,  according  to  Maurer  (quoted  by  Messrs.  Marshall  and 
Bles),  the  afferent  and  efferent  branchial  vessels  are  continuous 
with  each  other,  forming  complete  arches.  In  one  specimen  of 
Rana  temporaria  the  same  continuity  was  noted,  but  as  a  rule  the 
communication  between  afferent  and  efferent  sections  of  the  aortic 
arches  was  indirect  through  the  branchial  capillaries.  In  view  of 
this  difference  between  two  species  of  one  geous,  the  fact  that 
Xenopus  agrees  with  Rana  esculenta  is  of  less  interest.  In  Xenopus 
it  is  quite  easy  to  trace  the  four  aortic  arches  from  the  heart  to 
the  dorsal  aorto. 

The  truncus  arteriosus  first  divides  into  two  branches  (on  each 
side) ;  the  posterior  of  these  again  divides  into  two,  and  a  little 
later  the  vessel  which  is  now  the  hindermost  itself  divides  into 
two  trunks  ;  thus  the  four  afferent  branchial  vessels  arise.  Messrs. 
Marshall  and  Bles  figure  (loc.  cit.  pi.  xiv.  fig.  6,  A  H)  a  short 
diverticulum  of  the  truncus  arteriosus  lying  in  front  of  the  fully- 
developed  first  branchial  arch  in  tadpoles  of  5  millim. ;  this  they 
consider  to  be  referable  to  the  hyoid  arch.  It  disappears  soon.  I 
find  an  entirely  similar  diverticulum  of  the  first  arch  in  Xenopus 
in  a  tadpole  of  7  millim. ;  it  was  present  on  both  sides  of  the 
body.  In  tadpoles  of  June  2nd  there  were  only  three  vascular 
arches.  The  fourth  arch,  arising  from  the  third,  went  straight 
to  the  lung. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XIII. 

Fig.  1.  Tadpole  of  Xenopus  Urns  of  June  5th. 

Figs.  2,  3.  Dorsal  and  ventral  news  of  an  older  tadpole. 

Figs.  4,  5.  Lateral  and  donal  views  of  a  full-sized  tadpole. 
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3.  On  some  Remains  of  jEpyornis  in  the  British  Museum 
(Nat.  Hist.).  By  Chas.  W.  Andrews,  B.Sc,  F.Z.S. 
(Assistant  in  the  Geological  Department). 

[BeoeiTed  February  3, 1891] 

(Plates  XIV.  &  XV.) 

During  the  last  two  years  several  collections  of  vertebrate 
remains  from  Madagascar  have  been  received  at  the  British 
Museum.  These  include,  in  addition  to  the  bones  about  to  be 
described,  portions  of  the  skeleton  of  Megaladapismadagascariensu 
(a  large  lemuroid  animal  recently  described  by  Dr.  C.  I.  Forsyth 
Major  (8)),  and  bones  of  a  smaller  species  of  the  same  suborder ; 
Hippopotamus  (?  two  species,  both  of  small  size) ;  Potamoehctrus ; 
Bos  (two  species  or  varieties) ;  Haliaetus  (?  vociferoides)  ;  CrocodUus 
robustus ;  and  a  large  Testudo.  The  localities  in  which  these  speci- 
mens were  collected  are  all  either  in  the  centre  of  the  island  or  at 
various  points  along  the  south-west  coast.  It  will  be  convenient 
for  purposes  of  description  to  take  the  remains  from  these  two 
districts  separately,  the  more  so  as  it  may  hereafter  be  shown  that 
the  deposits  in  which  the  bones  occur  are  of  slightly  different  age. 
The  reason  for  supposing  that  this  may  be  the  case  is,  that  the 
species  of  Hippopotamus  and  those  of  JEpyornis  from  the  centre 
differ  from  those  occurring  on  the  coast. 

Remains  of  JEpyornis  from  Central  Madagascar. 

These  are  all  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sirabe*,  in  the  province 
of  North  Betsileo,  situated  on  a  plateau  about  4000  to  5000  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  In  this  district  there  are  numerous  hot 
springs,  in  the  mud  round  which  the  bones  are  found.  These  are 
of  a  dark  chocolate-brown  colour,  very  heavy  and  brittle,  and  are 
impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  which  forms  crystalline  masses 
in  then*  cavities. 

The  portions  of  the  skeleton  represented  are : — 

(1)  A  complete  right  tarso-metatarsus. 

(2)  A  nearly  perfect  right  tibic-tarsus. 

(3)  Fragments  of  immature  tibio-tarsi  (of  a  large  and  small 

species). 

(4)  A  first  phalangeal  of  the  inner  toe  of  the  left  foot. 

The  tarso-metatarsus  (Plate XIV.  figs.  1  &2)  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  J£.  hildebrandti  figured  by  E.  Burckhardt  (2),  but  differs  from  it 
in  size  and  in  some  points  of  structure.  Its  upper  extremity  is 
quite  complete,  so  that  it  is  possible  for  the  first  time  to  determine 
accurately  the  form  of  the  talon  and  of  the  proximal  articular 
surface. 

The  dimensions  of  this  bone  are  as  follow ;  those  of  M.  maximus 
and  jE.  hildebrandti  are  given  for  comparison : — 
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JE.f  sp. 


Length  

Width  of  proximal  end   

Width  of  distal  end 

Width   of    shaft  at  narrowest 
point 

Circumference  of  shaft  at  nar- 
rowest point  

Width  of  middle  trochlea  ... 


em. 
316 

11-5 

11-9 

5-4 

13*6 
4-7 


M.  maximus. 


cm. 
37H)  (?) 


14*5 

8-0  (?) 

20-0 
5-2 


JE.  hildebrandti, 


em. 
27*5 

95 

10-0 

4-5 

11-0 
43 


At  the  proximal  end  the  inner  glenoidal  cavity  is  the  deeper  of 
the  two  ;  it  is  oval  in  outline,  the  long  axis  being  antero-posterior, 
and  its  front  and  hind  borders  are  produced  upwards  into  blunt 
points,  of  which  the  hinder  is  much  the  higher.  The  outer  glenoidal 
cavity  is  shallow,  and  slopes  down  at  its  antero-external  edge, 
where  it  has  no  well-defined  border.  These  two  cavities  are 
separated  by  a  surface,  plane  behind  and  slightly  concave  from 
side  to  side  in  front ;  there  is  no  distinct  median  groove  such  as 
is  said  to  occur  in  J2.  hildebrandti.  There  is  no  trace  of  an  inter- 
condylar process.  As  in  the  other  members  of  the  genus  hitherto 
described,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  shaft  is  deeply  depressed  in 
the  middle  line  at  the  upper  end,  the  depression  dying  away 
downwards,  till  a  little  above  the  trochlea  the  bone  is  slightly 
convex  from  side  to  side.  At  the  deepest  part  of  the  depression, 
about  5  cm.  from  the  proximal  end  of  the  bone,  the  foramina  interossea 
open.  They  are  about  1  cm.  apart  and  at  the  same  level,  thus 
differing  from  &.  hildebrandti,  where  the  outer  is  rather  above  the 
inner.  Immediately  below  them  there  is  a  large  rugose  tuberosity 
for  the  insertion  of  the  tibialis  amicus.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
outer  surface  is  a  rather  broad  groove  passing  obliquely  from  the 
anterior  face  to  the  posterior,  where  it  dies  away.  The  talon 
consists  mainly  of  a  broad  blunt  ridge,  continuous  with  the  upper 
end  of  the  middle  metatarsal  and  lying  slightly  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  middle  line.  Internal  to  this  is  a  broad,  short,  and  very 
shallow  groove,  bounded  internally  by  a  low  blunt  tubercle  lying 
immediately  above  the  inner  interosseous  foramen. 

The  lower  part  of  the  posterior  surface  closely  resembles  in 
general  appearance  that  of  JE.  hildebrandti,  but  is  remarkable 
from  the  tact  that  it  shows  a  distinct  trace  of  the  presence  of  a 
hind  toe.  Although  several  authors  state  that  jSpyornis  possessed 
four  toes,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  trace  of  the  presence  of  a 
hallux  is  to  be  found  in  any  specimen  described  till  now.  On  the 
postero-internal  surface,  about  9  cm.  above  the  distal  end  of  the 
inner  trochlea,  is  a  bony  projection,  measuring  3  cm.  from  above 
down,  and  1  cm.  from  side  to  side ;  it  rises  to  a  height  of  about 
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1  cm.,  bat  the  summit  is  broken  away.  This  projection  occupies 
just  the  position  of  attachment  of  the  hallux  in  such  birds  as 
possess  one,  and  it  may  represent  the  ligament  by  which  the  hind 
toe  was  attached  ossified  from  age. 

The  trochlea  are  large  and  are  arranged  along  a  slightly  curved 
line.  The  middle  one  is  broadest  and  projects  beyond  the  others ; 
its  sides  are  deeply  concave  and  its  articular  groove  only  very 
slightly  oblique  to  the  long  axis  of  the  bone.  Of  the  other  two, 
the  inner  is  the  smaller,  but  projects  slightly  beyond  the  outer. 
There  are  no  projections  at  the  lower  end  of  the  channel  for  the 
tendon  of  the  adductor  of  the  outer  digit,  such  as  are  figured  in 
the  tarso-metatarsus  of  jE.  hildebrandti. 

In  both  the  present  specimen  and  in  that  described  by 
Burckhardt  (2)  the  width  of  the  distal  end  is  greater,  in  proportion 
to  the  least  circumference  of  the  shaft,  than  it  is  in  the  tarso- 
metatarsi  from  the  coast. 

The  tibvo-tarsus  is  complete  except  the  postcondylar  processes, 
which  are  broken  away.  The  bone  on  the  whole  resembles  that  of 
uE.  hildebrandti,  but  differs  from  it  in  size  and  in  some  other 
respects.     The  dimensions  are : — 


2E.t  sp. 


2E.  maximus. 


M.  hildebrandti 


Length  

Width  of  distal  end 

Width  of   shaft  at  narrowest 
point 

Circumferenoe  of  shaft  at  the 
same  point 


cm. 
57*5 

10*0 


50 


14-0 


cm. 
64-0 

135 


15*5 


cm. 
48-0 

8-2 


11-0 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  tibio-tarsus,  like 
the  tarso-metatarsus,  is  intermediate  in  size  between  the  corre- 
sponding bones  of  jE.  maximus  and  JE.  hildebrandti,  and  it  is  also 
rather  longer  in  proportion  to  the  tarso-metatarsus  than  is  the 
case  in  M.  hildebrandti.  The  antero-posterior  flattening  and  the 
curvature  of  the  shaft,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  genus,  are 
well  marked.  The  distal  articulation  fits  exactly  into  the  proximal 
one  of  the  tarso-metatarsus  above  described,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  two  bones  belong  to  the  same  species,  if  not  to  the  same 
individual.  The  median  ridge  between  the  condyles  figured  in  the 
tibio-tarsus  of  JE.  hildebrandti  (2)  is  here  wanting.  The  cnemial 
crest  is  moderately  developed  and  rises  a  little  above  the  proximal 
articular  surface.  On  the  upper  outer  surface  of  the  ectocnemial 
crest  is  a  foramen,  probably  pneumatic,  the  exact  size  of  which 
cannot  be  determined,  its  edges  being  broken  away  owing  to  the 
thinness  of  the  bone  at  that  point. 
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It  seems  possible  that  these  bones  must  be  referred  to  JE.  muU 
Uri)  a  species  recently  named  by  Milne-Edwards  and  Q-randidier  (4), 
but  till  a  description  and  further  measurements  of  the  limb- 
bones  are  published  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain.  The  tibio-tarsus 
is,  however,  slightly  smaller,  and  the  tarso- metatarsus  slightly 
larger,  than  those  of  which  the  above-mentioned  authors  give  the 
dimensions. 

At  first  it  appeared  possible  that  these  bones  might  be  referred 
to  M.  mcdius,  Milne-Edw.  &  G-raud.,  since  the  femur  on  which 
that  species  is  founded  is,  like  the  bones  in  question,  intermediate 
in  size  between  the  femur  ascribed  to  JB.  maximus  and  that  of 
J$.  hUdebrandti.  Closer  examination,  however,  renders  it  evident 
that  the  femur  referred  by  Milne- Edwards  and  Q-randidier  to 
M.  maximus  is  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  metatarsus  on  which 
that  species  must  be  regarded  as  based,  and  that  it  probably  belongs 
to  the  larger  form  described  below  under  the  name  JE.  titan.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  type  of  J2.  medius  agrees  fairly  well  in  relative 
size  with  the  other  limb -bones  of  JE.  maximus  and  may  belong 
to  that  species.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  the  name  JE.  medium 
becomes  a  synonym,  and,  as  was  remarked  above,  the  remains  here 
described  must  be  referred  to  another  species,  possibly  JE.  mulleri. 

The  phalangeal  bone  appears  to  be  the  first  of  the  inner  toe  of 
the  left  foot.  It  measures  5*1  cm.  long ;  2*7  cm.  from  side  to 
side  and  2*4  cm.  from  above  downwards  at  the  proximal  end ; 
2-4  cm.  from  side  to  side  and  1*7  cm.  from  above  downwards  at 
the  distal  end.  The  proximal  articular  surface  is  slightly  concave ; 
its  upper  and  outer  borders  are  convex,  the  inner  flat  and  the 
lower  concave.  It  is  more  compressed  from  above  downwards 
than  the  corresponding  bone  of  Dinornis ;  and  its  distal  articular 
surface,  the  groove  of  which  does  not  extend  on  to  the  dorsal 
sarface,  is  rather  wider  in  proportion  to  the  length.  The  shortest 
vertical  diameter  is  1*1  cm. 

Remains  of  J2pyornis  from  the  South-west  Coast. 

The  chief  localities  in  which  these  were  collected  are  Itampulu- 
Ve\  near  Murderers'  Bay,  and  Amboulisatra. 

All  the  bones  present  a  very  fresh  appearance,  and  some  have 
evidently  been  rolled  on  the  beach.  At  least  three  species  are 
represented,  ranging  in  size  from  a  form  much  larger  than 
J2.  maximus  to  one  which  is  probably  identical  with  the  ^E.  modestus 
or  the  MuUerornU  agUis  of  Milne-Edwards  and  Gxandidier  (4). 
The  specimens  include  more  or  less  perfect  femora,  tibio-tarsi, 
tarso-metatarsi,  a  fibula,  several  vertebras,  and  a  fragment  of  a 
pelvis. 

In  the  collection  from  Itanipulu-Ve'  occur  some  tibio-tarsi  and 
femora  of  gigantic  proportions  ;  some  of  these  have  already  been 
briefly  noticed  in  the  '  Geological  Magazine,'  January  1894,  where 
they  are  referred  to  a  new  species,  JEpyomti  titan. 

There  are  two  specimens  of  the  tibio-tarsus,  right  and  left 
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to  side  and  1*5  cm.  from  before  backwards,  which  passes  down  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  where  it  terminates  in  the  bony 
reticulum  with  which  the  bone  is  nearly  filled.  This  pneumatic 
foramen,  though  present  in  most  Satites,  is  entirely  wanting  in 
Dinornis  and  ApUryx. 

The  shaft  is  narrowest  about  12  cm.  below  the  upper  surface 
of  the  neck,  where  it  is  oval  in  section,  the  short  diameter  being 
anteroposterior.  Below  this  point  the  flattening  increases,  and 
just  above  the  condyles  the  anterior  surface  is  only  slightly  convex 
irom  side  to  side. 


Kg.l. 


a.  Left  femur  of  JEpyernis  titan  (?),  from  front 

b.  „         „        JEpyornis  (?),  from  front. 

Both  J  nat.  size. 


The  popliteal  fossa  is  large  and  triangular  in  shape,  its  lower 
border  being  formed  by  the  inner  condyle  and  a  strongly  projecting 
rounded  intercondylar  ridge,  the  inner  by  a  rough  ridge  termi- 
nating above  in  a  blunt  tubercle,  while  its  outer  boundary  is  not 
well  defined,  since  the  floor  of  the  fossa  slopes  gently  up,  passing 
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imperceptibly  into  the  posterior  face  of  the  shaft.  Into  the 
popliteal  foesa  several  pneumatic  foramina  open,  the  largest 
neararing  7  by  5  mm. 

The  condyles,  which  are  very  massive,  are  broken  away  in 
front;  the  outer  projects  considerably  below  the  inner.  Their 
literal  surfaces  are  concave  and  rough.  The  intercondylar  fossa 
is  scarcely  perceptible  and  the  surface  for  the  fibula  is  narrow. 


Fig.  2. 


a,  Left  femur  of  JEpyornis  titan  (?),  from  behind. 

b.  „         „        JEpyorni*  (?),  from  behind. 

Both  £  nat.  sice. 

In  some  of  the  broken  femora  referred  to  JS.  titan  the  internal 
structure  can  be  well  seen.  The  wall  of  the  bone  is  very  compact 
tnd  hard,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  shaft  it  is  7  mm.  thick.  The 
central  cavity  is  very  small,  the  bone  being  almost  entirely  filled 
*M»  a  complex  bony  reticulum,  the  meshes  of  which  are  for  the 
naost  part  more  or  less  rectangular.  If  we  compare  this  structure 
with  that  found  in  Struthio  and  Dinornis,  we  find  in  each  case 
great  rariations,  but  of  a  different  kind. 

8» 
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In  Struthio  the  central  cavity  of  the  femur  is  large  and  smooth- 
walled  for  about  6  cm.  in  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  the  cellular 
bone  being  there  absent.  Above  and  below  this  it  increases  in 
quantity,  narrowing  the  cavity  of  the  shaft  and  completely  filling 
the  ends  of  the  bone.  As  in  Jfyyornis  there  is  a  large  pneumatic 
foramen  on  the  posterior  surface  about  the  level  of  the  neck,  and 
also  several  smaller  ones  opening  into  the  popliteal  fossa. 

In  the  larger  species  of  Dinornis  the  central  cavity  of  the  shaft 
is  small.  This,  however,  is  not  owing  to  the  development  of 
the  bony  reticulum,  but  to  the  great  thickness  of  the  wails,  which 
appear  to  consist  of  an  outer  hard  compact  layer  and  an  inner 
much  thicker  layer  of  soft  bone,  the  innermost  portion  of  which 
alone  is  honeycombed  so  as  to  form  the  bony  network.  The 
solid  wall  of  the  shaft  of  a  femur  31  cm.  long  measures  2  cm.  in 
thickness.  As  in  Apteryx  there  are  no  pneumatic  foramina,  and 
the  cavity  of  the  bone  must  have  been  filled  during  life  with 
marrow. 

In  the  same  collection  there  is  another  nearly  complete  femur 
(figs.  1  &  2, 6),  rather  smaller  than  the  one  just  described,  and  differing 
from  it  so  much  that  it  will  probably  be  found  necessary  to  refer 
it  to  a  different  genus. 
Its  measurements  are : — 

cm. 

Approximate  length    38-0 

Diameter  of  shaft  from  side  to  side  at  narrowest 

point 8*5 

Circumference  at  the  same  point    24*7 

Approximate  width  of  distal  end    16-5 

Circumference  of  neck     20*0 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  proportions  of  this  bone  are 
different  from  those  of  the  femur  referred  to  JE.  titan.  Thus,  if 
the  length  be  taken  as  100  in  the  two  cases,  then  in  the  present 
specimen  the  width  of  the  distal  end  will  be  approximately  43*4, 
while  in  JE.  titan  it  will  be  51-2.  Similarly,  if  the  least  circum- 
ference of  the  shaft  be  taken  as  100,  then  the  proportionate  width 
of  the  distal  ends  will  be  66*8  and  76*9  respectively. v 

The  chief  points  other  than  size  in  which  this  femur  differs  from 
that  referred  above  to  JE*  titan  are : — 

(1)  The  trochanter  is  much  less  massive. 

(2)  The  head  and  neck,  instead  of  projecting  at  right  angles  to 

the  long  axis  of  the  bone,  are  turned  somewhat  upwards. 

(3)  The  middle  of  the  shaft  is  roughly  quadrate  in  section,  owing 

to  the  flattening  of  the  outer,  inner,  and  posterior  surfaces. 

(4)  As  was  shown  above,  the  distal  extremity  is  proportionately 

less  massive. 

(5)  The  popliteal  fossa  has  a  high  outer  border,  formed  by  a 

rounded  ridge  running  fron  the  outer  condyle  to  the  tuber- 
osity at  the  upper  angle  of  the  fossa. 
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(6)  The  rotular  surface  is  very  broad  and  flat,  and  makes  an 
angle  of  about  90°  with  the  inferior  intercondylar  surface 
instead  of  passing  into  it  by  a  gentle  curve. 

The  intercondylar  fossa  is  slightly  marked.  The  upper 
pneumatic  foramen  is  present  as  in  M.  titan,  and,  the  floor  of  the 
popliteal  fossa  being  broken  away,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  inferior 
foramina  opened  into  a  large  air-chamber.  There  is  also  a  pneu- 
matic foramen  about  the  middle  of  the  rotular  surface,  which  is 
not  found  in  JS.  titan.  The  nutritive  foramen  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  shaft  is  single,  in  the  femur  above  referred  to 
JL  titan  there  are  two ;  but  since  this  is  not  the  case  in  some  of 
the  more  imperfect  femora  belonging  to  the  same  species,  it  is 
merely  an  individual  variation. 

This  femur  may  possibly  belong  to  JS.  maximus  or  to  either  of 
the  recently  named  species,  JS.  cursor  and  JE.  lentus  (4).  In  any 
case,  as  was  remarked  above,  the  differences  between  it  and  the 
femur  referred  to  jE.  titan  appear  to  be  of  generic  value ;  and  if 
this  be  so,  then  there  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  third  genus, 
since  the  recently  named  MuUerornis  seems  to  include  only  slender 
forms  of  comparatively  small  size. 

Until,  however,  it  is  definitely  known  whether  the  femur  of  the 
type  species  of  JSpyornis  resembles  that  of  2E.  titan  or  the  one  just 
described  it  would  be  imprudent  to  establish  a  new  generic  name. 
The  evidence  necessary  for  the  decision  of  this  question  is  probably 
in  the  hands  of  MM.  Milne-Edwards  and  Grandidier,  and  a  full 
description  and  figures  of  the  magnificent  collection  recently  briefly 
noticed  by  them,  especially  of  the  skulls  and  sterna,  will  be 
anxiously  awaited. 

From  the  same  locality  there  are  several  fragments,  including  the 
distal  ends  of  three  tibio-tarsi,  which  appear  to  belong  to  JE.  max- 
im*. A  right  tarso-metatarsus  with  the  upper  end  above  the 
interosseous  foramina  broken  away  may  also  be  provisionally  referred 
to  the  same  species ;  it  is,  however,  slightly  smaller,  measuring 
6*3  cm.  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  shaft  in  comparison  with 
6^9  cm.  in  M.  maximus.  If  uE.  medius  should  be  found  to  be  a 
distinct  species,  this  bone  may  possibly  belong  to  it.  In  form  it 
closely  resembles  the  tarso-metatarsus  of  uE.  maximus  figured  by 
Milne-Edwards  and  Grandidier  (3),  and,  like  it,  differs  from  the 
tarao-metatarsi  from  the  centre  of  the  island  mainly  in  the  fact  that 
the  shaft  contracts  from  side  to  side  above  the  trochlea  more 
gradually  and  to  a  slightly  less  extent \ 

From  Itampulu-Ve'  and  Amboulisatra  are  several  portions  of  the 
skeleton  of  a  much  smaller  form,  possibly  that  recently  named 
MuUerornis  agilis  by  Milne-Edwards  and  Grandidier  (4).  These 
include  the  distal  ends  of  several  tibio-tarsi  (Plate  XV.  fig.  1), 
which  closely  resemble  the  same  bone  of  the  larger  forms  in  their 

1  Thii  fperimen  may  belong  to  the  species  recently  named  M.  cursor  by 
MDne-Sdwardt  and  Grandidier. 
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articular  region,  though  the  shaft  presents  considerable  differences. 
These  are : — 

(1)  The  flattening  of  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  surface  is 

less  marked. 

(2)  Above  the  flattened  region  the  shaft  contracts  somewhat 

suddenly  in  width,  becoming  at  the  same  time  oval  in 
section. 

(3)  The  groove  for  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  digits  is  some- 

what deeper  than  in  JE.  maximus^  the  ridge  on  its  outer 
side  being  more  strongly  developed,  while  its  inner  border 
rises  into  an  elongated  blunt  tuberosity,  2*5  cm.  in  length 
from  above  downwards,  its  lower  end  being  about  3  cm. 
above  the  inner  condyle. 

(4)  Judging  from  various  fragments,  the  whole  tibio-tarsus 

appears  to  have  been  of  much  more  slender  proportions 
than  in  the  larger  forms ;  it  probably  measured  about  50  cm. 
in  length  \  or  rather  more  than  the  tibio-tarsus  of  JB.  htide- 
brandti,  the  other  dimensions  of  which  are  considerably 
greater  than  the  corresponding  ones  of  this  bone. 

The  other  chief  measurements  are : — 

cm. 

Width  of  distal  end   7*5 

Diameter  of  shaft  from  side  to  side  at  narrowest 

point  3*2 

Circumference  at  the  same  point 8*7 

The  most  nearly  complete  specimen  of  the  smaller  femora 
unfortunately  wants  the  entire  trochanter  and  inner  condyle, 
while  the  head  and  outer  condyle  are  much  abraded.  From  the 
upper  surface  of  the  head  to  the  lower  end  of  the  outer  condyle, 
measured  along  a  line  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  bone,  the 
length  is  24*5  cm. ;  a  similar  measurement  of  the  femur  of  J£.  titan 
gives  40  cm.  The  circumference  of  the  shaft  at  the  narrowest 
point  is  13  cm.,  while  that  of  the  femur  on  which  JE.  modertus  is 
founded  is  given  by  Milne-Edwards  as  12  cm. ;  two  other  femora 
in  this  collection  measure  11*5  and  12  cm. 

The  bone  is  much  compressed  from  before  backwards,  and  the 
upper  portion  of  the  anterior  face  is  very  flat.  The  popliteal  fossa 
is  shallow  and  its  borders  less  strongly  defined  than  in  the  larger 
forms. 

The  wall  of  the  bone  is  compact  and  thin,  but,  unlike  the  larger 
femora,  the  cavity  is  large,  since  the  bony  reticulum  is  little 
developed.  v 

In  the  collection  from  Itampulu-Ve  there  are  several  nearly 
complete  vertebra  belonging  to  a  large  and  a  small  species.  The 
smaller  vertebras  include  a  nearly  complete  cervical,  a  cervico-dorsal, 
and  two  dorsals. 

1  The  ;u  -I  u.-i  I  length  ot  the  tibia  of  Multerornis  agUis  is  44  cm. 
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The  cervical  (Plate  XV.  figs.  2,  3,  4)  is  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions:— 

cm. 

Length  of  centrum  4*1 

Width  between  anterior  ends  of  pre-zygapophyses .    2*5 
Width  between  outer  edges  of  post-zygapophyses . .     2*6 

Diameter  of  neural  canal 1*0 

Longest  diameter  of  anterior  end  of  vertebrarterial 
canal 1*4 

The  centrum  is  much  compressed  from  side  to  side  in  its 
middle  portion,  but  widens  out  towards  the  ends.  The  articular 
surfaces  are  of  the  characteristic  avian  form ;  the  anterior  is  wide 
bom  side  to  side  and  narrow  from  above  downwards,  owing  to 
its  upper  and  lower  borders  being  deeply  concave ;  the  posterior 
is  slightly  wider  than  high  and  all  ii/S  borders  are  concave,  the 
lower  deeply  so.  On  the  ventral  surface  of  the  centrum,  about 
one  third  of  its  length  from  the  anterior  end,  is  a  median  haema- 
pophytds,  the  front  of  which  rises  steeply,  while  its  hinder  border 
passes  hy  a  more  gradual  slope  into  a  median  ridge  which  runs 
hack  for  about  1*5  cm.  in  the  middle  ventral  line.  There  is  no 
pneumatic  fossa  in  the  side  of  the  centrum. 

The  lateral  portions  of  the  neural  arch  are  remarkably  thin. 
The  diapophyses  and  parapophyses  are  well  developed,  and,  on 
the  left,  side,  the  fused  cervical  rib  is  nearly  complete,  only  its 
hinder  portion  being  broken  away.  The  vertebrarterial  canal  is 
very  large,  much  larger,  indeed,  than  the  neural,  a  condition  not 
occurring  in  the  living  Batites  or,  to  the  same  extent,  in  Dinornis. 
The  interzygapophysial  bar  has  behind  and  beneath  it  a  pneumatic 
fossa,  and  above  and  in  front  of  it  on  the  dorsal  surface,  imme- 
diately behind  the  anterior  zygapophyses,  there  is  a  still  larger  fossa 
into  which  several  pneumatic  foramina  open.  On  the  upper  sur- 
mce  of  the  post-zygapophysis,  near  its  outer  hinder  border,  is  a  small 
tubercle  (hyperapopnysis),  from  which  there  runs  forwards  and 
inwards  a  ridge  which  increases  in  size  as  it  goes ;  this  does  not 
meet  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  a  median  neural  spine, 
bat  is  separated  from  it  by  a  groove,  which  is  shallow  in  front  but 
deepens  suddenly  behind,  forming  a  pit  for  the  intervertebral 


The  cervico-dorsal  vertebra  differs  from  the  one  just  described 
in  possessing  a  broader  and  less  compressed  centrum,  into  the  sides 
of  which  open  a  pair  of  large  pneumatic  fossae.  The  arch  also  is 
more  massive  and  the  ridges  running  forward  from  the  post-zyga- 
pophyses very  much  higher  and  broader;  as  in  the  cervical, 
however,  they  do  not  unite  to  form  a  median  neural  spine.  The 
pneumatic  fossae  of  the  arch  closely  resemble  those  of  the  cervical 
rertebrae.  The  parapophyses  and  diapophyses  have  smooth  articular 
surfaces  for  the  free  rib. 

The  smaller  dorsal  vertebra  are  very  similar  to  the  larger  ones, 
and  since  the  latter  are  the  more  complete  they  will  be  here 
described,  though  measurements  of  both  will  be  given. 
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Of  the  two  fairly  complete  large  dorsals  the  one  (Plate  XV. 
figs.  5  &  6)  which  appears  to  be  the  anterior  gives  the  following 
measurements : — 

can. 

Length  of  centrum 7*5 

Approximate  height  from  ventral  surface  to  top  of 

neural  spine . . :  .• 22*0 

Width  of  centrum  in  middle  5*0 

Diameter  of  neural  canal  from  side  to  side    1*5 

The  centrum,  which  is  slightly  compressed,  is  produced  ventrally 
into  a  hsemapophysis,  which  has  been  mostly  broken  away.  The 
anterior  articular  surface  is  broader  than  high,  while  the  reverse 
is  the  case  in  the  hinder.  The  neural  arch  is  very  massive,  and  its 
sides  below  and  in  front  of  the  broken  transverse  process  are 
excavated  by  a  large  fossa  roughly  pyramidal  in  form.  The 
articular  surface  of  the  anterior  zygapophyses  is  nearly  circular, 
its  diameter  being  about  4*2  cm. ;  in  the  posterior  the  surface  is 
oval.  The  neural  spine  which  slopes  forward  is  very  large  and 
high;  it  is  united  with  the  post-zygapophyses  and  transverse 
processes  by  two  pairs  of  thin  vertical  buttresses  of  bone,  and  with 
the  anterior  border  of  the  arch  by  a  median  unpaired  buttress ; 
between  these  plates  of  bone  there  are  deep  pyramidal  fosss.  The 
result  of  this  arrangement  is  that,  though  the  vertebra  are  very 
large,  they  are  at  the  same  time  extremely  light.  The  transverse 
processes  and  the  anterior  lateral  borders  of  the  centrum  being 
broken  away,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  articular  surface  for  the 
ribs. 

The  other  large  dorsal  appears  to  have  been  posterior  to  the  one 

i'ust  described.  Its  centrum  is  less  compressed  than  that  of  the 
atter,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  there  was  no  hsemapophysis. 
Both  the  anterior  and  posterior  articular  surfaces  of  the  centrum 
are  about  as  broad  as  high.  The  articular  surface  of  the  post- 
zygapophyses  are  ovoid  in  shape  and  of  great  size,  the  long  axis  of 
that  on  the  left  side  measuring  6*7  cm.,  though  in  this  specimen 
that  on  the  right  side  is  somewhat  smaller.  The  fossae  in  the  side 
and  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  arch  are  much  like  those  described 
above,  but  there  is  an  additional  median  one  between  the  post- 
zygapophyses,  bounded  in  front  by  the  neural  spine  and  behind 
by  the  binder  border  of  the  neural  arch.    The  dimensions  are  .* — 

ran. 
Length  of  centrum 7*2 

Width  of  centrum  in  middle   6*0 

Height  of  centrum  in  middle 6-0 

As  in  the  last  specimen  the  articular  facets  for  the  ribs  are 
broken  away. 

As  was  mentioned  above,  the  smaller  dorsals  closely  resemble 
the  larger  in  most  respects ;  they  differ,  however,  in  the  form  of 
the  anterior  and  posterior  articular  surfaces  of  the  centrum. 
These  are  concave  and  convex  from  side  to  side  respectively,  as 
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usual,  but  show  scarcely  any  curvature  from  above  downwards. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  lateral  fossa  in  the  centrum  separated  from 
that  in  the  arch  by  a  nearly  horizontal  plate  of  bone. 

The  specimen  which  agrees  most  closely  with  the  first  of  the 
larger  ones  just  described  has  a  centrum  measuring  4  cm.  long, 
3  cm.  high,  2*5  wide  in  the  middle. 
Another  specimen  gives  the  following  measurements  : — 

cm. 

Length  of  centrum 3*5 

Height  of  centrum  at  hinder  end  2*7 

Width  of  centrum  in  middle  2*0 

From  the  above  descriptions  it  will  be  seen  that  the  JEpyornithid© 
must  have  included  a  large  number  of  forms  differing  greatly  in 
size  and  proportions  ;  indeed,  in  a  very  recent  paper  (4)  Milne- 
Edwards  and  Grandidier  have  given  names  to  no  less  than  seven 
new  species,  three  of  which  are  referred  to  a  new  genus,  Muller- 
ornis,  and  it  seems  probable,  as  was  shown  above,  that  a  third  genus 
at  least  will  have  to  be  established.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
authors  just  mentioned  have  taken  some  particular  bone  as  the 
type  specimen  of  each  species,  and  that  names  have  not  been 
given  to  miscellaneous  collections  of  conjecturally  associated  bones. 
If  it  should  unfortunately  prove  that  this  precaution  has  been 
neglected,  then  it  seems  probable  that  confusion  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  JEpyornithidae  will  result. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  collectors  should,  whenever 
possible,  mark  in  some  distinctive  manner  such  bones  as  occur 
together  and  appear  to  have  belonged  to  one  individual1.  But 
even  when  this  is  not  done,  it  is  still  possible  to  avoid  confusion 
to  a  large  extent  by  applying  specific  names  to  some  definite  bone, 
preferably  the  metatarsus,  as  the  type  specimen  of  the  species. 

The  Affinities  of  ^Epyornis. 

Concerning  the  affinities  of  JEpyomis  the  most  divergent  views 
have  been  held.     Isidore  Geoffroy  in  his  original  paper  (6)  referred 
it  to  the  Brevipennes  (Batitae),  an  opinion  now  universally  accepted. 
Valenciennes  (9)  considered  it  to  be  a  diving  bird,  related  to  the 
Auks  and  Penguins.    Bianconi  (1)  in  a  longseries  of  papers  strove 
to  show  that  JEpyornis  was  the  "  Boc  "  of  Eastern  fable,  and  that 
its  nearest  living  relative  is  the  Condor.     Milne-Edwards  and 
Grandidier  (3)  confirmed  Geoffrey's  original  opinion  and  considered 
that  Oasuorius  and  Dinornis  are  the  nearest  allies.     Yon  Haast  (7), 
on  the  other  hand,  opposed  this  view  and  asserted  that  the  resem- 
blances with  Dinornis  are  superficial.     Recently  this  opinion  has 
been  endorsed  by  Furbringer  (5)  and  B.  Burckhardt  (2),  both  of 
whom,  after  an  elaborate  comparison  of  the  JEpyornithida  with 
the  other  Batite  families,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  resem- 
blances as  exist  between  JEpyomis  and  Dinornis  are  merely  the 

1  In  the  present  instance  this  appears  to  hare  been  out  of  the  question,  the 
bones  oocurring  scattered  at  random. 
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result  of  convergence  resulting  from  similar  conditions  of  life,  and 
that  though  the  great  massiveness  of  the  skeleton  (pachyoetosis)  is 
characteristic  of  both  families,  it  is  attained  in  quite  a  different 
manner  in  the  two  cases.  This  conclusion  would  certainly  seem 
to  be  supported  by  the  bones  here  described. 

In  the  femora,  for  instance,  apart  from  their  great  difference 
of  form,  the  large  upper  pneumatic  foramen,  the  numerous  smaller 
ones  opening  into  the  popliteal  fossa,  and  the  great  development 
of  the  bony  reticulum  are  characters  entirely  wanting  in  Dinomi*. 
Such  points  of  structure  as  these  appear  to  be  of  more  importance 
in  determining  affinities  than  the  mere  external  form  of  the  bones, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  vary  more  readily  with  changes  in  the 
conditions  of  life ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such  differ- 
ences of  structure  could  arise  in  two  closely  related  forms,  since  the 
same  end  appears  to  be  attained  in  the  two  cases  in  different  ways. 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  that  the  divergence 
between  the  two  families  must  have  occurred  before  the  character- 
istic pachyostosis  had  been  acquired.  In  their  recent  paper  (4) 
Milne-Edwards  and  Orandidier  have  given  a  brief  description 
of  the  skull,  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  does  not  seem  to  afford 
much  evidence  in  favour  of  the  supposed  close  relationship  with 
Dinornis ;  nevertheless,  at  the  close  of  their  communication  the 
authors,  as  in  their  former  paper,  assert  their  belief  that  there 
is  really  such  a  relationship,  and  suggest  the  former  existence 
of  a  southern  land-connection  to  account  for  it.  Perhaps  when 
a  complete  description  with  figures  of  the  skull,  sternum,  and 
pectoral  girdle  have  been  published,  it  may  be  possible  to  arrive  at 
some  definite  conclusion  concerning  this  interesting  point. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  PLATES. 

Plate  XIV. 
Kg.  1.  fipyonis  mmlleri  (?),  Milne-Edw.  &  Grand.    Bight  torso-metatarsus 
from  behind. 

2.  Mpvorma  mulleri  (?).    Sight  tarso-metatarsus  from  inner  side.  A,  Point 

of  attachment  of  hallux. 

3.  Mpyomu  titan.    Left  tibio-tarsus  from  front    (Type  specimen.) 

4.  The  same  from  inner  side. 

All  the  figures  are  one-fifth  natural  size. 

Plats  XT. 

K&.  L  (7)  Mutiarornis  agiUs,  Milne-Edw.  &  Grand.    Distal  portion  of  right 
tibto-taraus  from  front    ±  nat  size. 

2.  Oerrical  Tertebra  of  a  small  species  of  JEpyornis  (?)  from  left  side. 

Nat  size. 

3.  The  same  from  above.    Nat  size. 

4.  The  same  from  front    Nat  size. 

5.  Dorsal  Tertebra  of  large  species  of  Mpyornk  from  right  side.    J  nat  size. 

6.  The  same  from  front    J  nat  size. 


*•  On  the  Bones  of  the  uEpyomis,  and  on  the  Localities  and 
Conditions  in  which  they  are  found.     By  J.  T.  Last. 

[BeoeWed  February  4, 1894.] 

In  response  to  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Secretary  of  this 
Society,  1  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  remarks  on  the  bones  of 
thefossil  jEpyornis  for  their  consideration.  There  may  be  much  of 
what  1  shall  say  which  will,  perhaps,  not  be  new  to  them,  yet  if  it 
confirms  that  which  was  already  known  it  will  not  be  altogether 
useless. 

I  first  arrived  in  Madagascar  in  the  summer  of  1889.  I  made 
Nossy-be\  an  island  on  the  N.W.  coast,  my  head-quarters,  and 
then  slowly  worked  my  way  down  to  Nossy-ve\  an  island  near  the 
8.W.  extremity  of  Madagascar.  It  was  in  the  early  spring  of 
1891  that  I  arrived  at  Nossy-ve,  and  I  remained  in  the  south  and 
south  central  parts  of  Madagascar  till  September  of  1893,  and  then 
I  began  to  turn  my  face  towards  home.  During  the  time  I  was  in 
the  south  parts  of  Madagascar  I  had  several  opportunities  of 
searching  for  remains  of  the  JEpyornis.  These  I  made  use  of  with 
varied  success,  and  though  I  may  not  have  been  so  unfortunate 
as  I  had  hoped,  yet  my  efforts  and  the  experience  I  gained  gave 
me  an  insight  of  the  turd's  former  habits,  and  the  kind  of  places 
where  its  remains  are  likely  to  be  found. 
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From  what  is  already  known,  the  JEpyornis  may  be  considered 
as  having  had  a  range  over  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the 
southern  half  of  Madagascar.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  its 
remains  have  been  found  at  Sira-b^,  a  place  situated  in  about  lat. 
19°  50'  S.  Twice  I  have  known  its  bones  to  have  been  found  near 
M6rondava,  a  small  town  on  the  W.  coast  in  about  lat.  20°  20'  S. 
An  egg  was  also  found  at  Mananjara  on  the  east  coast  in  about 
lat.  21°  10'  S.  These  discoveries  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
bird  occupied  more  or  less  the  whole  of  the  southern  half  of 
Madagascar. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  whole  of  this  large  tract  of  country  was 
equally  overrun  by  these  birds,  but  rather  that  their  numbers  were 
much  greater  in  the  south  and  south-western  parts  than  in  the 
more  northerly  and  eastern  parts.  This  is  shown,  I  think,  by  the 
fact  that,  excepting  an  egg  found  at  Mananiara,  few  or  no  remains 
have  been  found  in  south-east  Madagascar,  but  that  nearly  all  the 
remains  that  have  been  brought  to  light  up  to  the  present  have 
been  discovered  in  the  south  and  south-western  parts.  That  the 
birds  were  more  plentiful  in  the  south  and  south-west  parts  of 
the  island  may  be  inferred  from  the  abundance  of  broken  egg- 
shells which  are  to  be  found  on  the  rocky  sides  of  the  range  of 
hills  on  the  S.W.  coast,  whereas  I  do  not  remember  having  heard 
or  read  that  there  were  such  broken  egg-shells  on  the  8.E. 
coast.  All  the  unbroken  eggs  have,  almost  without  exception, 
been  found  on  the  south  or  8.  W.  coast.  About  two  years  ago  I 
heard  of  a  specimen  which  was  picked  up  floating  about  on  the 
Moronddva  Eiver,  near  its  mouth ;  but  this  is  the  only  instance, 
so  far  as  I  know,  of  one  being  found  north  of  St.  Augustin's  Bay. 

Regarding  my  own  operations  in  searching  after  fossils,  I  think 
it  will  be  better  if,  in  the  first  place,  I  describe  my  work  in  the 
Manansua  district  of  the  Antinosi  country,  in  south  central 
Madagascar,  about  long.  45°  E.  and  lat.  23°  S.  It  was  only 
after  two  or  three  unsuccessful  attempts  to  enter  the  country  that 
I  was  at  last  able  to  do  so,  through  the  friendship  of  B&anrftriki, 
one  of  the  Antinosi  kings,  who  being  about  to  return  to  his  own 
country  permitted  me  to  accompany  him.  The  journey  occupied 
us  eight  days.  On  arrival  at  the  long's  chief  town  I  was  given  a 
house  to  use  till  I  could  make  myself  one  more  suitable.  This 
building-work  occupied  me  some  time,  and  in  going  about  with 
men  to  collect  material  I  came  across  several  places  which  appeared 
to  me  likely  to  be  fossiliferous.  On  making  inquiries  of  the 
natives,  1  was  told  that  there  were  many  bones,  large  and  small,  in 
the  peaty  flats  where  they  make  their  rice- gardens,  but  they  did 
not  know  to  what  animal  the  bones  had  belonged.  After  nego- 
tiating with  the  king  for  awhile,  he  allowed  me  to  dig  about  on 
one  of  the  uncultivated  bogs  alongside  the  Ifunsi  Biver.  The  soil 
met  with  was  black  and  clayey  above,  then  we  came  to  a  layer 
of  whitish  marly  soil,  followed  by  a  friable  kind  of  light  grey  lime- 
stone, resting  on  fine-grained  red  sandstone.  The  fossils  found 
were  chiefly  bones  of  Crocodiles,  Hippopotami,  broken  tortoise- 
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shells  of  more  than  one  species,  with  a  few  fragments  of  JEpyornis- 
bones  and  a  variety  of  vertebral  bones,  some  of  which  must  have 
belonged  to  other  animals  than  those  named  above.  All  these 
were  found  between  the  grey  marl  and  the  limestone.  The  place 
abounds  with  fossils;  but  one  would  be  led  to  judge  that  the 
creatures  had  not  died  where  the  fossil  remains  are  now  found, 
but  rather  that  they  had  died  at  a  distance,  and  that  the  bones, 
being  set  free  by  decomposition  of  the  body,  had  been  carried 
down  to  their  present  positions  by  heavy  rainfalls  or  other  means. 
If  this  was  really  the  case,  it  would  account  for  the  jumbled-up 
manner  in  which  the  fossils  are  found,  and  would  also  give  a 
reason  why  we  did  not  find  a  skeleton  intact. 

For  nearly  a  year  I  made  Minansua  my  head-quarters,  journey- 
ing into  the  country  in  different  directions  as  opportunity  occurred. 
By  this  means,  and  from  native  report,  I  was  able  to  learn  a  great 
deal  about  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  seems, 
from  what  I  saw,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  country  to  the  south 
and  east  of  Mrfnansua  was  formerly  covered  with  a  number  of 
small  lakes.  These  slowly  became  dry,  from  two  causes — first  by 
being  gradually  silted  up  from  the  surrounding  higher  ground,  and 
also  by  the  water,  when  the  lakes  were  full,  cutting  its  way  out 
through  the  soft  sandstone  rocks,  until  a  passage  was  formed 
which  allowed  the  whole  of  it  to  escape.  Crocodiles  abounded  in 
these  lakes,  as  their  descendants  do  in  the  lakes  which  remain. 
A  small  kind  of  Hippopotamus  and  a  large  Tortoise  lived  about 
the  lakes  and  near  country ;  these  have  left  nothing  but  their 
fossilized  bones  to  show  that  they  once  existed. 

By  talking  with  the  king  and  people  about  these  fossil  remains,  I 
learnt  that  they  were  in  no  way  confined  to  the  Mrfnansua  district, 
but  were  to  be  found  all  over  the  country  to  the  N.E.  along  the 
Sakamare  Eiver — at  Hunti,  more  north,  and  beyond  in  the  Bara 
country,  still  farther  north.  In  times  of  peace  the  Antinosi  and 
Bara  tribes  interchange  visits.  Some  men  who  had  been  there  were 
working  for  me,  and  told  me  they  had  seen  the  same  kind  of  bones 
in  the  Bara  country.  The  natives  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
creatures  of  which  these  fossils  are  the  remains,  and  if  asked, 
generally  say  they  are  the  bones  of  the  Pangfani,  a  mythical 
creature,  in  whose  existence  most  of  the  Malagasy  tribes  firmly 
believe. 

From  Be'faturi  (an  Antinosi  king,  living  at  Kiliarivo,  to  the 
N.W.,  and  whom  I  met  several  times)  I  learnt  that  there  are 
several  bogs  in  his  district,  with  fossil  bones  in  them,  and  judging 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  described  some  of  the  long  bones,  I 
think  it  quite  possible  that  some  remains  of  the  -iEpyornis  have  been 
turned  out  by  the  natives  whilst  working  in  their  gardens.  He 
much  wanted  me  to  go  and  visit  him  at  his  town,  but  I  could  not 
get  the  opportunity. 

Passing  thence  to  the  valley  of  the  Trfheza  Biver  one  comes  to 
another  piece  of  country  where  there  are  a  number  of  silted-up 
lakes,  now  dry  and  used  as  rice-gardens.    Here  again,  undoubtedly, 
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fossil  remains  abound;  in  fact,  judging  from  personal  observation 
and  native  information,  I  should  say  that  these  dry  lake  beds  are 
to  be  found  scattered  over  the  whole  of  South  Central  Madagascar, 
north  of  the  Ongfuldhi,  or  St.  Augustin  Eiver,  and  that  they  are  all 
more  or  less  fossiliferous. 

Whilst  speaking  of  this  part  of  the  country,  I  must  just  call 
attention  to  a  little  district  which  extends,  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W. 
direction,  from  the  town  of  Salu-av&ratsi  (situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  On&fulalii  Eiver,  about  a  mile  S.E.  from  where  the 
Taheza  flows  into  the  Ongfuldhi)  for  about  16  miles  to  the  small 
river  Andranumii,  which  enters  the  Ong'uhLhi  on  its  left  bank. 
This  stretoh  of  country,  with  a  width  of  about  five  miles,  has  a 
number  of  hot  springs,  varying  considerably  in  temperature. 
Some  are  so  hot  that  any  person  or  animal  entering  them 
would  be  scalded  to  death,  as  the  springs  at  Ambundrumbe*  and 
Andranumai ;  others  are  deliriously  warm,  and  by  bathing  in  them 
a  kind  of  vigour  seems  to  be  imparted  to  the  whole  body.  This  is 
especially  the  case  at  the  warm  spring  just  outside  the  town 
of  Salu-avaratsi.  The  water  when  warm  gives  off  a  slight  odour, 
something  like  iodoform  ;  but  this  disappears  when  the  water 
has  cooled,  when  it  is  quite  clear  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  The 
natives  always  use  this  water,  and  no  other,  for  all  domestic 
purposes  in  preference  to  the  water  of  the  great  river  which  flows 
close  by.  At  some  of  the  springs  a  kind  of  salt  is  precipitated,  as 
at  Salu-avaratsi  and  Andranumii ;  but  at  the  hot  springs  at  Beza* 
the  water  rushes  up  through  the  sand,  flows  away,  and  leaves  no 
salt  marks. 

Much  might  be  said  about  this  south  central  district  of  Mada- 
gascar, but  time  and  the  scope  of  my  present  paper  will  not  allow  it. 
I  think,  however,  sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that  it  will 
become  a  country  of  considerable  interest  to  the  palaeontologist 
and  to  all  lovers  of  natural  science,  especially  when  the  country 
becomes  more  opened  up  and  travelling  can  be  accomplished  with 
more  ease  and  safety. 

I  will  now,  with  your  permission,  give  some  account  of  my 
explorations  on  the  south-west  coast  in  search  of  fossils  and 
other  natural-history  specimens.  Excepting  the  few  objects  col- 
lected in  Manansua  district,  all  the  fossil  collections  I  have  sent 
home  were  obtained  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Madagascar,  between 
Lambuhara,  about  lat.  22°  10'  S.,  and  St.  Augustin's  Bay,  about 
lat.  23°  30'  S.  It  may  be  well,  perhaps,  to  briefly  describe  this 
tract  of  coast-line.  A  range  of  hills  extends  along  the  west  side 
of  Madagascar  at  a  varying  distance  from  the  coast.  About  St. 
Augustin's  Bay  the  hill-sides,  in  places,  descend  into  the  sea. 
The  rocks  forming  these  hills  are  full  of  fossil  shells.  Generally 
there  is  an  extensive  flat,  of  some  miles  in  width,  between  the 
coast-line  and  the  foot  of  the  hills.  This  flat  is  very  low,  probably 
lower  in  some  places  than  the  high-water  line,  from  which  it  is 
separated  either  by  high  sand-dunes  or  stretches  of  elevated  sand- 
stone rocks.    There  are  a  number  of  lakes,  varying  considerably 
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in  size,  dotted  about  oyer  these  extensive  flats.  Often  a  number 
of  small  lakes  may  be  seen  in  close  proximity,  and  these,  looked 
upon  as  a  whole,  seem  to  be  only  the  remains  of  what  was 
formerly  a  lake  of  considerable  extent.  The  boggy  nature  of  the 
surrounding  country  also  seems  to  indicate  the  same  thing.  Some 
of  these  small  lakes  dry  up  during  the  dry  season,  others  are 
too  large  and  have  no  outlets  into  the  sea.  The  water  is  very 
brackish,  and  always  leaves  a  thick  deposit  of  salt  as  it  slowly 
subsides.  It  is  in  the  beds  of  these  lakes  that  the  various 
fossilized  forms  are  found. 

At  Ambulisatra,  in  about  lat  23°  S.,  a  place  visited  by  M. 
Orandidier  several  years  ago,  I  found  a  variety  of  fossil  bones. 
These  consisted  chiefly  of  remains  of  the  Hippopotamus,  Crocodile, 
Tortoise,  and  a  few  of  the  -Spyornis.  If  any  of  these  creatures 
died  in  the  water,  the  skeletons  must  have  been  much  washed 
about  and  the  bones  separated,  for  it  was  seldom  that  two  bones 
of  the  same  animal  were  found  together.  The  formation  of 
the  country  shows  that  there  was  formerly  a  very  extensive  lake  at 
this  place.  In  the  part  where  I  excavated,  the  ground  was  fairly  dry 
above,  but  we  found  it  full  of  water  below.  The  soil  is  a  blackish 
clay  for  about  two  feet ;  next  we  came  to  a  stratum  of  white  clay  or 
loam  from  one  to  two  feet  thick ;  after  this,  some  greenish  sand 
and  a  layer  of  green  sand  mixed  with  pebbles.  The  fossils  were 
found  lying  between  the  band  of  greenish  sand  and  the  layer  of 
green  sand  and  pebbles.  I  made  two  visits  to  this  place,  and  during 
my  second  visit  I  intended  to  make  considerable  excavations  in 
search  for  JEpyornis-bones,  but  after  a  few  days  my  work  was 
stopped  by  the  kin^  sending  orders  for  my  men  to  return  home. 
The  men  were  obliged  to  do  as  the  king  ordered.  The  king, 
personally,  did  not  care  what  digging  I  did,  for  some  time  previously 
1  had  visited  him,  paid  him  the  accustomed  honours,  told  him  my 
business,  and  he,  in  the  presence  of  his  chiefs,  gave  me  leave  to  go 
where  I  pleased  about  his  country  and  to  collect  what  I  wanted, 
naming  one  or  two  things  which  were  "fadi  "  or  prohibited.  It 
was  some  of  the  big  chiefs  who  really  stopped  my  work.  They 
thought  I  ought  to  be  continually  giving  them  presents ;  and  as  I 
held  a  different  opinion,  they  resolved  to  cut  my  work  off.  This 
they  easily  did,  bv  telling  the  king  some  story,  that  it  was  bad  for 
the  cattle  that  the  white  man  should  dig  holes  in  places  where 
the  cattle  were  likely  to  go;  they  would  fall  in  and  be  lost. 
Of  course  the  king  had  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  and  this  he 
easily  did  by  sending  a  messenger  to  take  away  my  men,  in  his 
name.    This  ended  my  work  at  Ambulisdtra. 

From  Ambulisatra  we  must  proceed  to  a  place  some  few  miles 
farther  north — Ambrftumifuku,  in  about  lat.  22°  40f  8.  It  was 
in  this  district  that  I  obtained  the  large  semi-fossil  Tortoises 
which  I  have  sent  home  during  the  last  two  years  \  The  flat 
country  at  this  place,  between  the  sea  and  the  hills,  is  very  similar 

1  (These  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Boulenger.  See  Trans.  Zool.  Soe.  ziii. 
p.  305.-ED.] 
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to  that  at  Ambulisrftra,  but  the  coast-line,  instead  of  having  sand- 
dunes  as  a  border,  has  a  long  stretch  of  sandstone  rocks,  about 
100  feet  high,  and  extending  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  inland. 
These  rocks  are  very  hard  on  the  top,  waterworn  and  cut  in  all 
directions ;  but  the  action  of  water  is  most  seen  on  the  rocks  which 
are  furthest  inland.  Here  the  softer  inside  stone  has  been 
washed  away,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  20  or  30  feet,  forming 
large  caves — quite  cosy  hiding-places,  such  as  only  a  native  knows 
how  to  appreciate.  It  was  in  these  caves  that  I  procured  the  large 
tortoise-carapaces.  Generally  two  were  found  in  each  cave; 
on  two  occasions  I  found  a  large  and  a  smaller  one,  and  in  both 
cases  the  smaller  one  was  too  much  broken  to  take  away. 

Another  reason  why  I  call  attention  to  this  place  is  because 
the  face  of  the  sandstone  rocks  along  the  high-water  line  is 
somewhat  of  a  study.  There  is  one  considerable  ledge  which  is 
covered  with  what  I  take  to  be  fossilized  shrubs.  The  rocks  are 
soft,  white,  and  finely  grained,  almost  like  Caen  stone.  I  obtained 
some  specimens  of  the  fossil  wood  with  the  rock  attached,  and  I 
hope  they  will  shortly  arrive  in  England  along  with  some  other  of  my 
collections.  About  ten  feet  beneath  this  ledge  the  rock  is  more  red 
and  coarser  in  grain,  and  contains  a  number  of  common  land- 
shells.  I  also  found  some  pieces  of  iEpyornis  egg-shell  embedded 
in  it.  Several  of  the  shells  and  pieces  of  egg-shell  I  cut  out 
and  sent  home  with  my  first  tortoise-carapaces  in  1892.  The 
reason  why  I  refer  to  this  is  because  the  presence  of  these  pieces 
of  egg-shell  in  the  sandstone  tends,  I  think,  to  show  how  ancient 
a  bird  the  iEpyornis  must  have  been. 

The  next  place  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  is  Itam- 
pulu-be,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  a  rather  extensive  bay  in 
about  lat.  22°  10'  S.  It  was  in  this  locality  that  I  obtained 
my  best  specimens  of  -*Eypornis-bones,  as  well  as  an  abundance 
of  bones  of  the  Hippopotamus,  Crocodile,  and  other  animals. 
This  place  has  a  rough  shingly  beach  leading  up  to  an  extensive 
flat  of  what  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  limestone.  The  rock  is  of  a 
light  greyish  colour,  rather  hard  and  compact ;  it  extends  for  a 
considerable  distance  inland,  and  is  sparsely  covered  with  sand 
in  places,  out  of  wlrich  there  is  a  stunted  forest  growth.  Here 
and  there  about  this  fiat,  and  within  half  a  mile  from  the  beach, 
are  a  number  of  pan-like  depressions,  varying  considerably  in  size ; 
these  have  become  silted  up  with  washings  from  the  surrounding 
country,  so  that  though  they  hold  a  little  water  in  the  wet  season 
the  surface  quickly  becomes  dry  again,  and  the  natives  use  them 
as  small  gardens.  It  was  from  these  pans  that  I  obtained  my  best 
fossils,  and  I  think  I  might  have  done  better  still  had  I  been  able 
to  be  present  to  work  the  places  myself. 

Whilst  I  was  at  Mdnansua,  in  the  Antinosi  country,  I  employed 
a  European  (a  man  who  had  been  many  years  in  the  country) 
to  search  for  fossils  and  other  objects  of  natural  history.  In 
going  about  he  heard  of  these  pans  and  that  there  were  many 
strange  bones  in  them  ;  he  at  once,  with  the  natives  he  had  with 
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him,  set  to  work  to  see  what  the  bones  were  like,  and  seeing  they 
were  likely  to  be  those  I  wanted,' he  remained  working  at  the  pans 
for  several  days.  According  to  what  the  man  told  me,  the  places 
wbere  he  dug  abounded  with  fossil  remains,  the  uppermost  being 
about  four  feet  below  the  surface.  Apparently  the  pans  are 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep — the  first  two  or  three  feet  consisting 
of  a  black  peaty  soil,  the  rest  of  a  white  or  grey  marl,  in  which  the 
bones  are  found.  The  chief  difficulty  in  working  the  pans  is 
caused  by  the  water  contained  in  the  soil :  the  soil  is  saturated, 
tod  the  water  cannot  escape  below  because  of  the  hard  rock,  nor 
can  it  evaporate  through  the  peaty  top  ;  therefore,  as  soon  as  a  hole 
of  any  size  is  made,  the  water  drains  into  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  very  valuable  fossils  lie  hid  in  these  pans,  and  these  can  be 
obtained  only  when  proper  means  are  used  for  removing  the 
water.  My  man  told  me  that  in  the  place  where  he  found  the 
largest  bones  he  was  obliged  to  leave  many ;  he  could  feel  them 
with  his  feet,  but  could  not  stoop  down  into  the  water  far  enough 
to  get  them  out.  I  think  the  only  way  of  obtaining  them  is  by 
the  use  of  a  good  pump  and  long  hose  to  drain  the  water  away. 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion,  judging  from  the  remarks  my  man  made 
about  the  place,  that  the  JEpyornis-skull,  that  great  desideratum, 
would  be  found  here  if  anywhere. 

I  visited  Itampulu-be  last  September  along  with  this  man,  and 
he  showed  me  the  places  where  he  had  been  workiug.  The  people 
here  are  friendly.  The  king  lives  two  days'  march  inland,  and  has 
a  good  name  among  Europeans  for  fair  treatment.  Of  course 
presents  must  be  given  to  the  king  and  chiefs  before  any  work 
whatever  can  be  done  in  the  country.  If  I  have  the  opportunity 
of  returning  to  Madagascar,  I  should  certainly  like  to  spend  a 
month  or  so  working  with  proper  appliances  at  these  pans. 

I  will  now  conclude  my  remarks  about  the  iEpyornis  with  a 
few  words  concerning  its  egg.  It  is  strange  that  the  egg  or  even 
broken  portions  of  it  are  never  met  with  far  inland.  During  all 
my  explorations,  though  I  have  found  the  bird's  bones  a  long  way 
inland,  I  have  never  seen  any  fragments  of  eggs  either  with  them 
or  inland  anywhere.  I  have  never  heard  of  whole  eggs  being  ob- 
tained inland,  and  I  believe  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  have  been  found 
in  the  sand-dunes  which  are  piled  up  along  the  coast.  Everywhere 
aloue  the  south  and  south-west  coast  fragments  are  to  be  found 
in  abundance,  especially  on  the  hill-sides  about  St.  Augustin's 
Bay.  Bushels  of  broken  egg-shells  could  be  gathered  in  this  dis- 
trict with  but  little  trouble.  From  this  I  judge  that  these  birds 
used  to  live  generally  in  the  more  inland  parts  of  South  Central 
Madagascar  and  at  certain  seasons  came  to  the  coast  to  lay  their 
eggs,  after  which  they  betook  themselves  again  to  their  inland 
homes.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  idea  is  quite  correct,  but  it 
seems  to  me  very  probable,  from  the  fact  that  their  eggs,  both 
whole  and  broken,  are  only  found  on  or  near  the  sea- coast. 
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5.  Notes  upon  the  Antelopes  of  the  Pungue  Valley. 
By  MacDonald  Barkley.1 

[Received  January  4, 1894.] 

On  the  27th  of  July,  1893,  accompanied  by  an  English  friend 
and  two  gentlemen  from  Cape  Colony,  I  sailed  from  Beira  in  a 
small  lighter  on  a  hunting-expedition  up  the  Pungue  Biver,  taking 
with  us  a  few  natives  as  guides,  or  as  rowers  in  case  of  the  wind 
failing.  At  Fontes villa,  a  small  town  some  50  miles  up  the  river, 
the  terminus  of  the  Beira  Bail  way,  then  under  construction,  we 
increased  the  number  of  our  Kafirs  and  proceeded  about  18  miles 
further,  passing  the  native  village  of  Nevisferara  on  our  way,  to  a 
point  some  6  miles  beyond  that  branch  of  the  river  upon  which  is 
the  village  of  Mpanda's.  There,  our  boat  running  aground  con- 
tinually owing  to  the  numberless  shallows  aud  sandbanks  in  the 
stream,  we  pitched  a  permanent  camp  and  sent  some  of  our 
followers  back  to  Mpanda's  to  hire  native  dug-outs  and  men  to 
manage  them.  Leaving  a  few  boys  to  look  after  the  boat  and 
those  trophies  which  we  had  already  secured,  we  proceeded  to  the 
junction  of  the  Ulemna  and  Dingadingue,  a  point  about  82  miles 
from  Beira.  Our  plan  of  campaign  was  to  pitch  a  camp  on  one 
bank  or  the  other,  and  to  shoot  the  country  round  for  several  days, 
and  then  by  means  of  our  canoes  to  move  on  another  day's  journey 
to  fresh  ground.  To  a  little  beyond  the  Mpanda's  branch  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  well  wooded  with  thorn-brakes,  dwarf 
palms,  fever-trees,  and  some  very  fine  timber;  but  the  only 
Antelopes  we  saw  on  this  part  of  our  journey  were  Waterbuek,  a  few^ 
BlueWildebeest,  and  one  herd  of  Lichtenstein's  Hartebeest,  the  two 
former  species  being  exceedingly  plentiful  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  country  we  covered.  On  the  higher  reaches  of  the  river 
the  valley  broadens  out  into  a  level  plain,  covered  with  long  dry 
grass  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  bounded  by  hills  of  some  size, 
densely  clothed  with  fine  forest  timber,  amongst  which  we  were 
lucky  enough  to  come  upon  a  large  herd  of  Elephants,  although  these 
animals  are  said  to  be  very  rare  nowadays  in  this  district.  The 
plains  are  but  sparsely  sprinkled  with  shrubs  and  dwarf  palms,  and 
dotted  over  with  huge  ant-heaps,  and  with  every  here  and  there 
vleys.  At  this  time  of  year  the  vleys  are  for  the  most  part  dry, 
but  the  grass  on  them  remains  short  and  green,  and  forms  pasture* 
for  the  vast  herds  of  Buffalo,  Antelopes,  and  Zebras  which  roam 
over  the  country. 

The  district  is  infested  by  the  Tetse  fly,  making  it  impossible 
to  use  cattle,  and  the  climate  is  exceedingly  unhealthy  for 
Europeans  except  from  June  to  October,  when  with  moderate 
care  it  is  possible  to  keep  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

The  following  are  the  different  species  of  Antelope  of  which  we 
succeeded  in  shooting  specimens  during  this  trip. 

1  Communicated  by  the  Secretary. 
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1.  ORBAS  CAITN'A. 

("Hand"  of  the  Dutch  and  English.) 

This  Antelope,  though  far  from  plentiful,  is  to  be  met  with 
occasionally  in  the  more  open  country  of  the  Pungue*  Valley.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  (August  and  September)  I  never  saw  more 
than  a  pair  together,  usually  feeding  upon  young  grass  at  a  little 
distance  from  timber-belts  and  never  far  from  water.  The  skins 
of  the  one  or  two  that  we  shot  were  beautifully  marked  with  white 
stripes,  very  clearly  defined,  running  in  a  downward  direction, 
and  with  a  dark  stripe  along  the  backbone.  The  animals  were 
very  fat  and  in  splendid  coat  and  condition,  the  largest  standing 
15  hands  2  inches. 

2.  COBUS  ELLIPSIPRYMNUS. 

(^Waterbuck"  of  the  English,  "  Kring-ghat "  of  the  Dutch; 
nati?e  name  "  Mpeeva.") 

This  Antelope  is  by  far  the  commonest  species  throughout  the 
Pungue  Valley,  and  is  sometimes  found  in  herds  of  quite  40  head, 
the  cows  as  a  rule  far  outnumbering  the  bulls ;  they  are  generally 
discovered  feeding  upon  the  short  grass  of  the  dried  vleys.  They 
are  stoutly  built  and  heavy,  but  active,  standing  when  full-grown 
about  12  hands.  The  largest  pair  of  horns  I  procured  measured 
Ti\  inches  along  the  curve,  the  average  length  of  those  of  a  full- 
grown  bull  being  26J  inches.  They  are  lyrate,  broadly  annu- 
lated  to  within  a  little  of  the  points,  but  much  more  deeply  at  the 
base  than  higher  up.  The  hair  of  the  Waterbuck  is  coarse  and 
thicker  round  the  neck  than  elsewhere,  and  this  is  especially  notice- 
able in  the  cows,  which  are  hornless.  They  vary  much  in  colour, 
from  a  dark  slate  to  a  light  brown,  with  a  white  ring  round  the 
rump,  and  in  some  cases,  although  not  ail,  a  white  marking  round 
the  lower  portion  of  the  neck.  Their  spoor  is  noticeable  for  being 
very  narrow  and  pointed. 

3.  Catoblepas  gobgok. 

("Blue  Wildebeest"  of  the  English,  "  Blau  Wildebeest"  of  the 
Dutch ;  native  name  "Inkone-kone.") 

This  Antelope  is  found  in  immense  herds  throughout  the  more 
open  country  bordering  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Pungue*,  Dinga- 
dingue,  and  Ulemna  rivers.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find 
them  feeding  in  company  with  herds  of  Waterbuck  and  Zebra,  and 
solitary  specimens  are  frequently  to  be  met  with.  When  dis- 
turbed they  evince  great  excitement  and  go  through  the  most 
exaggerated  antics,  and,  although  usually  shy  and  difficult  of 
approach,  are  victims  to  their  great  curiosity,  owing  to  which  trait 
in  their  character  they  more  than  once  fell  to  our  rifles. 

They  are  of  a  bluish  drab-colour,  having  brindled  stripes  down 
the  foreqoarters,  from  which  they  are  also  known  as  the  Brindled 
Gnu ;  their  bushy  tail,  mane,  and  beard  are  of  coarse  black  hair ; 
they  stand  about  12  hands,  both  sexes  carrying  horns,  the  average 
spread  of  a  bull's  being  about  26  inches. 

9* 
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I,     HUBAUH  MCJITEKBTKIKI. 


( Li  eh  ten  stein 'a  Hartebeeat,) 

This  A  tit  elope,  though  rare,  is  to  be  found  scattered  over  tbe 
rough  grassy  plains  of  the  Upper  Pungue*  Vallev,  It  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  herds  of  considerable  su&e,  but  more  generally  feen  in 
small  numbers.  On  every  occasion  that  I  came  upon  them  they 
were  feeding  on  the  open  veldt,  keeping  clear  of  the  more  hilly 
and  timbered  country,,  and  proved  very  difficult  to  stalk.  Both 
male  and  female  carry  horns,  which  measure  about  15  inches,  are 
deeply  annulated,  and  turning  slightly  outwards  from  the  base 
slope  inwards  again ,  the  tips  once  more  turning  outwards  and 
backwards.  All  tboHe  that  we  shot  were  of  a  uniform  fawn- 
colour,  with  black  legs,  and  with  a  grey  patch,  more  or  less  defined* 
behind  the  shoulder.     They  stand  about  12  hands. 

5.  .Efycergb  mulampub, 

("Boode-bok"  (Roy-bok)  of  the  Dutch;  "Boybuck*  of  the 
English  ;  native  name  **  Impala,*) 

This  Antelope  is  occasionally  to  be  found  in  the  thick  reed-beds 
along  the  river-hank ;  but  although  wre  several  times  came  upon 
females  and  shot  more  than  one,  I  only  once  saw  a  male,  and  then 
was  not  lucky  enough  to  secure  it.  Therefore  I  am  unable  to 
give  any  accurate  measurements  of  their  horns* 

6.  Nbotbjlgub  scopabius.  * 

This  little  Antelope  is  found  in  great  numbers  wherever  the 
bush  is  fairly  thick,  avoiding  the  more  open  country  and  feeding 
either  singly  or  in  pairs ;  it  is  very  easy  to  approach,  but  when  once 
disturbed  is  remarkably  swift  and  active,  doubling  about  amongst 
the  scrub  in  a  manner  very  suggestive  of  the  course  of  a  hare. 
It  is  of  a  bright  fawn-colour,  gradually  shading  off  to  white 
beneath  the  belly,  with  short,  straight,  sharply-pointed  horns, 
about  an  inch  apart  at  the  base  and  averaging  oj  inches  in  length. 

In  addition  to  these  Antelopes  we  csme  upon  several  lions,  a 
great  many  Buffaloes,  Hippopotami,  Crocodiles,  Wart-Hogs,  Zebras, 
and  one  large  herd  of  Elephants.  Wildfowl  abound  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  river  and  in  every  vley*  while  many  varieties 
of  game-bird,  including  the  Guinea-fowl,  are  to  be  found  on  the 
plains. 

6,  Description  of  a  new  Bat  of  the  Genus  SUnoderma  from 
Montserrat.     By  Oldfeelp  Thomas,  F,Z*S 

[RmtT«I  Jft&uary  23v  ISM.] 

Mr.  Joseph  Storge,  of  ihe  Montserrat  Company  of  Birmingham, 
has  «r»1  to  this  Society  a  spedmeti  i>f  a  Bar,  which  is  said  to  do 
ranch  damso*  to  the  cacao  plantation*  in  the  island  of  Montserrat , 
I*sa*r  Antilles.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr  Schter  1  hare  been 
prrmit*rd  fo  examine  and  ite^flribe  it. 
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It  proves  to  be  new,  and  I  propose  to  call  it 


StENODEBMA  MONT6BRRATBH8B,  8p.  n. 

Most  nearly  allied  to  S.  nichoUsi,  Thos.  \  with  which  it  agrees 
in  the  characters  which  separate  that  from  S.  rufumy  Geofir.,  bat 
distinguished  by  its  decidedly  larger  sire,  stouter  build,  and  by  the 
proportions  of  the  canines  and  premolars,  both  abore  and  below, 
which  are  broader  horizontally  and  less  elongate  vertically.  The 
inner  upper  incisors  are  as  distinctly  bicuspidate  as  in  S.  ackrado- 
philum,  Gosse.  Molars  $ ,  their  proportions  much  as  in  &  nichoUsi ; 
the  last  upper  transversely  oval,  proportionally  rather  larger  than 
in  the  allied  species  ;  their  area  in  cross  section  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  inner  upper  incisors. 

Palatal  emargination  long  and  narrow. 

External  characters  as  usual,  except  that  the  fur  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  arms,  wing-membranes,  and  legs  is  thicker  and  more 
extended,  and  also  that,  as  compared  with  8.  nichoUsi,  the  colour  is 
more  of  a  slaty  than  a  brownish  grey.  No  facial  streaks  or  white 
shoulder-marks. 

Dimensions  of  the  type,  an  adult  male  in  spirit : — Head  and 
body  69  mm. ;  ear  from  notch  16*5 ;  forearm  51*5  (=  2-03  in.) ; 
lower  leg  23 ;  knee  to  most  distant  point  of  hind  claws  35*5. 

Skull:  basal  length  18*2;  greatest  length  23*6;  zygomatic 
breadth  16 ;  interorbital  breadth  7*1 ;  palate,  breadth  outside  m^ 
10*5,  inside  m^  4*4 ;  basion  to  front  of  palatal  notch  13*2 ;  front  of 
canine  to  back  of  m^  7*4,  ditto  below  7*4. 

Hah.  Montserrat,  West  Indies. 

This  Bat  is  said  to  hang  all  day  under  the  branches  of  trees,  and 
not  to  take  refuge  in  holes  and  crannies  as  most  species  do. 


February  20, 1894. 

Prof.  G.  B.  Howes,  F.Z.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Arthur  Thomson,  the  Society's  Head  Keeper,  exhibited  a 
series  of  Insects  reared  in  the  Insect-house  in  the  Society's  Gardens 
during  the  past  year,  and  read  the  following  Beport  on  the  subject : — 

Report  on  the  Insect-house  for  1893. 

Examples  of  the  following  species  of  Insects  have  been  exhibited 
in  the  Insect-house  during  the  past  season : — 

SxUc-producing  Bombyces  and  their  Allies. 

Indian. 
AUacus  atlas.  AnOierasa  mylitta. 

cynthia.  Actios  selene, 

pernyi. 

1  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  (6)  vii.  p.  529  (1891). 
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Japanese. 
Antheraea  yama-mai. 

Australian. 
*Anthera*a,  sp.  inc. 


Samia  cecropia. 
Telea  polyphemus. 
pratnethea. 

Antheraa  tyrrhea. 

* belina. 

Cirina  forda. 


American. 


African. 


Actios  luna. 
Hypochera  io. 


Actios  mimosa9. 
Gonomito  postica. 


Diurnal  Lepidoptera. 


Papilio  podalirius. 

machaon. 

Tlxais  polyxena. 
Gonepteryx  rhamni. 
Argynnis  paphia. 

euphrosyne. 

Mditcea  cinxia. 


Papilio  ajax. 

asteria8. 

troihts. 


European. 


Vanessa  polychlorus, 

antiopa. 

atalanta. 

Charaxes  jasius. 
Arge  galathea. 
Lycama  corydon. 
adonis. 


American. 


Papilio  crespJiontes. 

turnus. 

Limenitis  disippus. 


Nocturnal  Lepidoptera. 


SMtrinthun  ocellatus. 

fpirrciis. 

tifi<t>. 


Tfiptatpn  i  km  tar  to. 
JSphiiuv  litfiistt'i, 
i  GQJtwltwff, 

pitta*ttfit 

— —  Carolina  w 
Ikilephihr  vfspertilio, 

f  uph^MiYt 
t  %h  f  rrttrtt  h  ij  m  elf  to  io?w 

-    -  dfi'ii, 


Macroglossa  stellatarvm* 
*Sesia  eidictformU. 
* brmhiciformix, 

Zygfpna  jitipenduhx* 
*LasifiCatnjxr  montfiri, 
*JtIiahdosia3  sp,  inc. 

findromis  versicolor, 

iSsftUfflidl  caipinu 

— pyri. 

Eachs  r&jtdis. 

impcrialis. 

A  nisota  1*11  hicti  ,t  da. 


•  Kiltibitct!  for  tUe  first  time. 

Of  flu*  lr|iiili>iitt*rflii*  intwtfl  which  I  have  the  honour  to  place 
M'rnv  tin*  MoHiiijj  iim  evening  tti^  following  are  exhibited  for 
|Jwi  Hr*I  fimt'S    -Anthrrm  hdina,  from  Natal;  Anthcrwa,  ep>  inc.. 
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from  Australia ;  Sesia  culiciformis  and  Sesia  bembiciformis,  European ; 
kwoeampa  monteiri  and  a  species  of  Rhabdosia,  both  from  S.E. 
Africa. 

The  specimen  of  Lasiocampa  monteiri  is  not  set  out,  as  the 
upper  edges  of  the  under  wings  present  a  very  curious  hairy 
appearance,  and  look  as  though  they  had  been  singed.  This  could 
not  be  seen  in  a  set-specimen.  The  specimen  of  Rhabdosia,  sp.  inc., 
is  a  male,  and  there  is  a  single  specimen  (a  female)  in  the  National 
Collection,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  named. 

The  cocoons  of  Actios  mimosa,  from  which  the  specimens  ex- 
hibited emerged,  were  very  kindly  sent  from  S.E.  Africa  by  the 
Be?.  H.  A.  Junod,  who  had  seen  our  Insect-house  before  leaving 
Europe.  Other  cocoons  of  this  species  were  deposited  by  the 
Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  from  which  five  pairs  of  moths  emerged. 

Daring  May  last  I  captured  some  wild  specimens  of  the  common 
Pearl-bordered  Fritillary,  and  placed  them  in  one  of  the  cases, 
with  a  good  supply  of  their  food-plant  (Viola):  many  eggs 
were  laid.  The  young  larvae  hatched  in  due  course,  and  fed  well 
at  first ;  they  then  became  sluggish  and  crawled  into  the  corners 
of  the  case.  After  a  time  they  commenced  to  feed  again,  and  a 
second  brood  was  produced — the  first  specimen  emerging  on  the 
31st  July.  I  exhibit  this  evening  half  a  dozen  examples  of  this 
second  brood.     In  a  state  of  nature  this  species  is  single-brooded. 

The  specimens  of  the  Hornet  Clearwing  of  the  Osier  (Sesia 
bembiciformis)  that  were  exhibited  during  the  past  season  created 
great  interest ;  and  many  visitors,  before  reading  the  label,  thought 
they  were  really  hornets  or  wasps. 

The  most  remarkable  and  interesting  insect  exhibited  during 
the  past  year  was  a  Goliath  Beetle  (GoliatTius  druryi)  from  Accra, 
West  Africa,  which  was  presented  by  E.  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  on 
the  5th  October,  and  which  died  on  the  16th  of  December.  This 
is  probably  the  first  specimen  of  this  Beetle  ever  brought  to 
England  alive.  It  had  been  in  Mr.  Marshall's  possession  since 
May  1893,  and  had  been  in  England  some  time  before  it  was 
received  at  the  Gardens.  It  fed  principally  upon  fruit,  and 
preferred  ripe  melons  to  any  other  food. 

Of  Orthoptera  a  large  number  of  the  Canadian  Stick-insects 
(Diapheromera  femorata)  were  reared  from  ova  deposited  in  1892. 
Three  specimens  of  Leaf-insects  (PhyUium  gelonus)  from  the 
Seychelles  were  presented  by  Dr.  Nowell  in  December ;  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  they  did  not  live  long. 


Mr.  Oldfield  Thomas  exhibited  the  skin  of  a  Giraffe  from 
Somaliland,  which  had  been  brought  to  his  notice  by  Messrs. 
Rowland  Ward  and  Co.,  and  pointed  out  the  considerable  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  markings  shown  by  it  as  compared  with  the 
S.-African  Giraffe.  In  the  Northern  form  the  dark  marks  were 
large,  sharply  defined,  and  only  separated  from  each  other  by 
narrow  pale  lines  ;  while  in  the  S.-African  form  these  marks  were 
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mere  vaguely  defined  blotches,  comparatively  far  apart  from  each 
other.  These  differences  were  well  seen  on  a  comparison  of  the 
figure  given  by  Harris  of  the  Southern  Giraffe l  with  those  given 
by  Riippell2  and  Brehin  8  of  the  Northern  one. 

Prof.  Sundevall  had  already  noticed  the  difference  in  the  general 
colour  of  the  two  animals,  and  had  given  to  the  Northern  form 
the  varietal  name  of  Camelopardalis  giraffu,  var.  aethiopka  4. 


A  communication  was  read  from  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  C.M.Z.S., 
giving  particulars  of  the  methods  used  in  preparing  certain  Inver- 
tebrates, which  were  adopted  by  the  experts  at  the  U.S.  National 
Museum,  in  the  case  of  specimens  sent  to  Chicago  for  exhibition 
at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  This  communication  was 
illustrated  by  photographs  of  the  objects  in  question.  After  the 
preparation  of  finished  moulds  of  these  objects,  gelatine  casts  were 
made  from  the  moulds,  the  gelatine  being  made  of  the  following 
composition : — 

Best  Irish  Glue 4  oz. 

Gelatine  (photographers') ....  2    „ 

Glycerine   4    „ 

Boiled  Linseed-oil \    „ 

The  gelatine  casts  were  then  coloured  to  resemble  the  objects 
in  life. 


The  following  papers  were  read  : — 

1.  On  the  Mammals  of  Nyasaland  :  third  Contribution. 
By  Oldfield  Thomas,  F.Z.S. 

[Received  February- 13, 1894.] 

The  present  paper  contains  an  account  of  the  third  and  fourth 
collections  of  Mammals  made  and  presented  to  the  National 
Museum  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston,  C.B.,  Consul-General  for  British 
Central  Africa,  with  the  help  of  his  able  assistant,  Mr.  Alexander 
Why te,  F.Z.S.  Papers  on  the  two  previous  collections  have  already 
been  published*. 

The  series  now  described  bears  out  the  prophecy  I  ventured  to 
make  in  1892,  that  as  Mr.  Whyte's  knowledge  of  the  locality 
increased  he  would  be  able  to  obtain  the  rarer  and  more  local 
species,  and   that  among  these  there  would  certainly  be  some 

1  •  Wild  Animals  of  S.  Africa/  pi.  xi.  (1840). 
*  Atlas  Beise  N.  Afr.  pi.  yiii.  (1826).  ' 
9  'Thierleben/  iii.  p.  188  (1830). 
4  -  Peoora,"  K.  Vet-Ak.  Handl.  1844,  p.  175. 
»  P.  Z.  S.  1892,  p.  546  ;  and  1893,  p.  500. 
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novelties.  For  although  there  are  not  a  very  large  number  of 
species  altogether  represented  in  the  present  collection,  yet  several 
tre  new  to  the  locality,  one  is  a  rediscovered  species  described 
thirty  years  ago,  and  two  are  new  to  science. 

The  Mammal-fauna  is  therefore  evidently  far  from  worked  out, 
sod  Messrs.  Johnston  and  Whyte  should  be  encouraged  to  continue 
their  explorations  until,  after  the  receipt  of  five  or  six  more  similar 
collections,  we  may  perhaps  be  in  a  position  to  say  that  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Mammals  of  the  district  approaches  completion. 

1.  Cebcopithbcus  albigflaeis,  Sykes. 

«•  Ad.  sk.  o*.     Fort  Lister,  Milanji,  3500  ft.     16/7/93. 
*•  Ad  sk.  ?  .     Milanji  Plateau,  6000  ft.     26/4/93. 
For  the  determination  of  these  two  Monkeys  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Sclater,  who  has  been  recently  making  a  study  of  this  group, 
and  who  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following  note  respect* 
ing  them  :-— 

"  The  male  is  much  larger,  and  shows  no  rufous  on  the  rump 

aftd  arms.    The  smaller  female  has  these  parts  strongly  tinged 

vfth  rufous.     This  is  probably  a  sexual  distinction,  as  it  was  no 

doubt  on  a  similar  specimen  that  C.  erythrarchus,  Peters  (which 

Er-  Matschie  has  lately  pronounced  to  be=  C.  albigularis,  cf.  Sitz.- 

B<*.  nat.  Freunde  Berl.  1893,  p.  215),  was  based.    The  female 

specimen  agrees  well  with  the  figure  of  (7.  erythrarchus  in  the 

4  Beise  nach  Mossambique,'  and  with  a  female  specimen  formerly 

living  in  the  Zoological  Society's  Menagerie." 

2.  Otogalb  kibki,  Gray. 

o.  Ad.  sk.     Blantyre.    2/93. 

b-d.  3  do.    Shire  Highlands.     12/92. 

3.  Galago  hoholi,  A.  Sm. 
a.  Ad.  al.  ?  .     Zomba. 

4.  Epomophobus  obipturus,  Pet. 
a.  Ad.  al.  $ .     Zomba. 
Forearm  78  mm. 

1  entirely  agree  with  Prof.  Du  Bocage1  in  considering  that 
&  erypiurus  of  Peters  is  not  synonymous  with  E.  gambianus,  as 
stated  by  Dobson,  but  is  a  valid  species  intermediate  between 
R  macrocephalus  and  E.  minor.  At  the  time  of  Dobson's  Catalogue 
there  was  not  a  specimen  of  it  in  the  Museum,  while  E.  gambianus 
was  represented  by  two  examples  from  the  Zambesi,  so  that  he 
naturally  supposed  Peters  to  have  got  hold  of  the  same  form, 
especially  as  the  hitter's  very  imperfect  description  of  the  palate- 
ridges  applies  perfectly  to  those  of  E.  gambianus. 

Sundevall's  Pteropus  wahlbergi  from  Natal  appears,  by  the  dimen- 
sions given,  to  be  really  E.  gambianus,  but  E.  crypturus  also  occurs 

1  J.  Sci.  Liab.  (2)  i.  p.  3  (1889). 
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there,  as  is  shown  by  a  specimen  from  that  country  presented  to 
the  Museum  by  Capt.  Shelley  in  1881. 

5.  Ehinolophus  hildebeandti,  Pet. 
a.  Ad.  al.  6 .     Zomba. 

Forearm  65  mm. ;  ear,  length  36 ;  nose-leaf  25  x  13"5. 

This  tine  Bat  I  had  at  first  supposed  to  be  new,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  Peters  had  only  re-softened  skins  to  describe,  and  these 
scarcely  showed  its  most  remarkable  characteristics,  namely  the 
great  siae  of  the  ears  and  nose-leaf,  and  the  development  of  a  dis- 
tinct cremilate  supplementary  leaflet  outside  the  horseshoe-  Nor 
did  its  describe*  observe  that  it  is  entirely  without  the  minute 
intermediate  lower  premolar  which  most  of  the  species  possess  1  but 
which  is  also  absent  in  Em  t*thioj**>  The  British  Museum,  however, 
contains  one  of  Hildebrandt's  typical  specimens,  and  a  comparison 
with  this  proves  the  identity  of  the  Nyasa  example  with  it*  The 
discovery  of  R-  Jiildebrutidti  in  Nyasaland  effects  a  great  extension 
of  its  range,  as  it  was  originally  described  from  Taita,  E.  Africa, 

6.  HmtfoLOPiirs  lavdebi,  Mart,  (?). 

a.  Ad,  al     Zomba,     1/93, 

This  specimen  differs  from  typical  R.  lawleri,  and  equally  from 
Patera's  R.  lahatvs*,  probably  synonymous  with  it,  in  the  much 
greater  breadth  of  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  nose- leaf,  which 
entirely  covers  the  muzzle.  As,  however,  a  specimen  quite  agreeing 
with  the  true  R.  landcri  was  obtained  on  the  Shire  by  Kirk  and 
Livingstone  (specimen  c  of  Dobson'sCata^gueX  1  think  it  possible 
that  the  difference  above  noted  may  be  purely  an  individual  one, 
and  not  indicative  of  any  local  distinction.  Further  specimens 
will,  however,  be  necessary  before  this  point  can  be  properly 
cleared  up. 

7-   TlllINOLOPllUS  CAPBXSI8,  Licht, 
a.  Ad,  al.  d,     Zomba,     1/93, 

8.  HiPPOEinBRus  CAPFfiH,  Smut 
<t.  Ad,  al.  ?  -    Zomba,     1/93, 

9.  Vestervs  megaujuus,  Temm, 
a.  Ad,  ah     Zomba.     1/93. 

10.  VeSPKEUGO  WA3TUS,  Pet. 

a.  Ad,  at     Zomba,     1/93. 

*  Peters,  *  Beteen.  MoBflamb/  Saug.  p.  41  (1852).  All  reference  to  this  specie* 
wua  arci  den  tally  omitted  from  DotifWa  Catalogue,  but  in  hie  supplementary 
report  of  1880(1lepK  Brit.  Assoc,  18F0,  p.  10)  it  i|  included  among  the  Ethiopian 
species  closely  allied  to  and  scarcely  separable  from  R.  fcmtm-eqifimim,  as  is 
ivVo  the*  true  R.  ftinderi.  WbatcTermny  bo  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  other  forms 
here  thrown  together  by  RobsonH  there  cmtt  I  think!  be  tittle  doubt  ti  to  the 
Dtial  identity  of  11.  iabatv*  with  ft.  lattdtri. 
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II.   PeTRODROMTJS  TETEADACTYLU8,  Pet. 

a.  Ad.sk.  <$.     Zomba.     1/6/93. 

12.    FELI8  8BBVAL. 

«i  *.  1mm.  sks.  <J  ? .    Fort  Johnston.     2/93. 

13.  Htjkna  cbocuta,  Erxl. 

«.  Ad.  rf  skin  and  skull.     Zomba.    Sept.  15,  1893. 
^P*e   following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  skull :  —Basal  length 
*»  mm. ;  extreme  length  286  ;  zygomatic  breadth  179. 

**•   Rhynchogalb  !  mellebi,  Gray. 

JI****ogaU  meUeri,  Gray,  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  p.  575  ;  Thomas,  P.  Z.  S. 
1882,  p^  ^ 

*»  &-    Ad.  sks.  (J  $ .    Besidency  Garden,  Zomba.    4/93. 
<;   Yg.al.    Ditto. 
i,     W'Ud  fruits  are   always  found  inside  the   stomach  of  this 

^oo^»--A.  W. 
able    ^  discovery  of  this  fine  Mungoope  in  Nyasaland  is  of  consider- 
wYk  ***^rest  for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  its  locality  now  becomes  known 
v^  °^llainty,  whereas  hitherto  it  has  been  only  conjectured2  to 
-^  ^Xi  the  Zambesi,  a  supposition  that  now  proves  to  have  been 
^V*  funded.     Secondly  and  chiefly,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
ty£\gft)al,  and  hitherto  unique,  specimen  presented  the  remarkable 
number  of  five  premolars  on  each  side  above,  further  specimens 
were  urgently  needed  to  show  whether  or  not  this  was  the  normal 
number  in  the  species.     The  importance  of  this  point  is  exceedingly 
great,  for  no  other  known  mammal  has  more  than  four  premolars, 
and  the  exception  presented  by  Rhynchogale  has  puzzled  myself 
and  other  writers  on  the  subject 3.    Believing  as  I  do  that  four  is 
and  always  has  been  the  maximum  number  of  premolars  normally 
present,  at  least  since  middle  Mesozoic  tiroes,  it  is  something  of  a 
relief  to  find  that  the  one  known  exception  to  this  rule  now  dis- 
appears, as  the  perfect  skull  of  specimen  a4  has  simply  the  normal 
number  of  four  premolars,  and  we  may  consequently  assume  that 
the  type  was  abnormal  in  its  possession  of  fire. 

The  occasional  abnormal  development  of  five  premolars  is  well 
known  in  Carnivores,  notably  in  dogs,  and  is,  I  believe,  generally 
due  to  the  fission  into  two  of  one  or  other  of  the  normal  set  of 
four.  I  quite  fail  to  see,  as  Mr.  Bateson  would  have  us  do  *,  that 
such  cases  are  any  argument  against  a  belief  in  the  individual 
homologies  of  teeth,  and  are  not  explainable  by  the  simple  process, 
discovered  and  described  by  himself,  of  the  fission  of  normal  teeth. 

1  5om.  dot.  =  Rhinogale,  Gray,  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  p.  575 ;  nee  Gloger,  Handb. 
Ntturg.  pp.  xxii  and  75  (1842). 

»  P.  Z.  a  1882,  p.  86. 

3  Cf.  PhiL  Tram.  vol.  178,  Biol.  p.  456, 1887  (footnote). 

*  Specimen  b  is  so  old  that  the  teeth  are  all  worn  down  or  broken  out,  while 
specimen  c  is  too  young  to  show  any  teeth  at  all. 

5  P.  Z.  a  1892,  pp.  102  et  teqq. 
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In  the  instance  before  us,  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  simple 
and  attractive  explanation,  often  put  forward  in  such  cases,  that  a 
milk  premolar  has  been  retained,  instead  of  being  shed  in  the 
usual  way,  is  not  applicable.  For  although  there  is  no  marked 
difference  in  size  either  between  the  most  anterior  premolar  of  the 
type  and  that  of  specimen  a,  or  between  the  third  of  the  type  and 
the  second  of  the  same  normal  specimen,  so  that  the  tooth  between 
them  in  the  type  would  seem  unlikely  to  be  the  product  of  the 
fission  of  either  p^  or  pf,  yet  the  mpa  of  other  Herpestiwx  is  in 
form  entirely  unlike  the  styliform  extra  tooth  under  discussion, 
and  mp^  has  as  yet  never  been  certainly  shown  to  be  present  in 
any  Carnivore. 

Mr.  Whyte's  observation  on  the  food  of  R.  meUeri  is  of  great 
interest,  as  its  fruit-eating  habits  may  perhaps  account  for  the 
peculiar  structure  and  wear  of  the  molars.  In  all  the  three 
specimens  before  me  the  posterior  molars  appear  to  be  more 
worn  than  the  anterior,  as  though  an  unusual  amount  of  chewing 
had  fallen  to  their  share;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  appear- 
ance may  be  deceptive,  and  that  the  explanation  may  be  that  ^*  is 
naturally  so  much  flatter  than  usual  that  it  appears  to  be  worn 
flat  almost  at  once. 

The  foetal  or  new-born  specimen  c,  preserved  in  spirit,  shows 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  a  mesial  naked  line  below  the  muzzle, 
and  therefore  lends  weight  to  Dr.  Gray's  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  this  character  in  dividing  the  genera  of  Herpestince. 

15.  Cbossabchus  fasciatu8,  Desin. 

a.  Ad.  sk.   $ .     Zomba.     1/93. 

b.  Yg.  sk.     Zomba.     1/93. 

r.  Yg.  sk.    Mpimbi,  Upper  Shire*. 

16.  LUTRA  MACULICOLLI8,  Iicht. 

a.  Ad.  sk.    ?  .     Fort  Johnston,  Upper  Shire'.     11/92. 

This  specimen  belonged  to  the  collection  worked  out  in  May 
1893,  but  was  accidentally  omitted  from  my  previous  paper.  The 
species  is  a  rare  one,  and  this  exact  record  of  its  occurrence  is 
therefore  of  value. 

17.  SCIXTBU8  PALT.TATUB,  Pet. 

a,  b.  Ad.  sks.   d  ? .    Milanji  Plateau.     13  &  15/4/93. 

18.  Scnraus  mtttabilis,  Pet. 

a-i.  Four  adult  and  five  young  skins.    Zomba.    12/92  and  1/93. 

These  midsummer  specimens  are  of  the  greatest  interest,  as 
illustrating  a  little  further  the  series  of  seasonal  changes  occurring 
in  this  remarkable  species.  The  adult  specimens  are  halfway 
through  a  change  of  fur,  two  of  them  having  fresh  grizzled-grey 
hairs  on  the  anterior  halves  of  their  bodies  and  on  their  tails, 
while  their  posterior  halves  are  clothed  with  ragged  rufous  or 
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almost  straw-coloured  fur;  the  other  two  are  not  quite  so  far 
advanced.  Laying  them  beside  the  skins  previously  received  it 
appears,  although  this  must  be  for  the  present  a  merely  tentative 
explanation,  that  the  grey  fur  characteristic  of  October  skins 
gradually  bleaches  under  the  influence  of  the  summer  sun,  until 
its  black  rings  become  first  brown  and  then  rufous,  this  change 
being  quite  independent  of  the  shedding  and  replacement  of  the 
far  itself.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  change  in  the  paler  rings 
between  white  and  yellow,  but  in  which  direction  and  at  what 
particular  season  the  series  before  me  does  not  conclusively  show, 
chiefly  because,  although  marked  with  the  month  of  capture,  the 
exact  days  have  not  been  noted,  so  that  there  is  often  a  little 
uncertainty  as  to  their  exact  succession.  Coincidentally  with  this 
bleaching  of  the  dark  rings  the  true  change  of  fur  occurs,  the  fur 
first  falling  off  on  the  head,  then  on  the  shoulders  and  tail,  and 
remaining  on  the  rump  until  in  January  it  is,  as  already  noted, 
nearly  straw-coloured,  with  rufous  subterminal  and  yellowish 
terminal  rings.  The  bleaching  of  the  fur  from  black  to  rufous 
during  life  may  seem  almost  impossible,  but  that  it  really  occurs  is 
shown  by  the  darker  rings  of  the  tail-hairs,  which  in  October  are 
all  deep  glossy  black,  but  in  November  those  near  the  bases  of  the 
hairs,  where  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  sun,  are  still  nearly  or 
quite  black,  while  the  terminal  ones  are  brownish  red. 

The  young  specimens,  all  apparently  of  about  the  same  age, 
introduce  a  further  element  of  complexity  into  the  question,  for 
while  four  of  them  (Dec.  and  Jan.)  are  in  a  rufous  stage,  the  fifth 
(December)  is  grizzled  grey,  exactly  like  the  grizzled  grey  parents 
killed  in  October.  I  can  make  no  suggestion  for  the  elucidation 
of  the  mystery,  but  I  would  suggest,  to  any  one  having  the  oppor- 
tunity, the  collection  of  a  mother  and  her  whole  litter  of  young,  the 
skins  to  be  marked  with  their  exact  date,  and  with  the  fact  of 
their  belonging  to  one  another. 

I  may  venture  to  hope  that  further  collections  will  contain  more 
specimens  of  this  very  remarkable  species,  so  that  I  may  later  have 
the  pleasure  of  giving  a  complete  account  of  its  changes  all  the 
year  round. 

The  fourth  collection,  made  from  May  to  August  1893,  contains, 
unfortunately,  no  specimens  of  S.  mutabili*. 

19.  Mus  dolichubus,  Smuts. 

a.  Ad.  si   ? .    Zomba.     12/92. 
6.  1mm.  al.     Zomba.     12/92. 

The  following  are  the  measurements  of  the  well-preserved  adult 
specimen : — Head  and  body  97  mm. ;  tail  155 ;  hind  foot,  without 
claws,  22 ;  ear  from  notch  1 5*5. 

Mammae  1—2=6. 

20.  Mus  modbstus,  Wagn. 
a.  Ad.  al.     Zomba.     1/93. 
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21.  ISOMYS  BOR8ALI8,  A.  Sm. 

a.  Ad.  sk.    Zomba.     2/93. 

22.  Chicbtomys  gambiaxus,  Waterh. 

a.  Ad.  sk.    <$ .     Zomba. 

6.  Ad.  sk.    Zomba.     27/4/93. 

23.  Lepus  whytei,  sp.  n. 

a.  Ad.  sk.   tf .     Mpimbi,  Upper  Shire.     4/93. 

6.  Ad.  sk.    ?  .     Palombi  E.,  Shirwa  Plain.     15/8/93.     Type. 

c.  Ad.  sk.    $ .     Zomba.     19/4/93. 

Size  and  general  colour  above  nearly  as  in  L.  capcnsis,  but  the 
back  is  more  uniformly  griazled  and  less  mottled.  Fur  decidedly 
harsher  than  in  that  species.  Forehead  with  a  white  spot.  Ears 
comparatively  short ;  their  external  band  brown  all  along,  with  a 
whitish  margin;  their  extreme  tips  only  black.  Nape  bright 
rufous.  Sides  slightly  more  rufous  than  back,  but  not  nearly  so 
much  as  in  L.  capensis.  Chin  white.  Chest  rufous  fawn,  as 
are  also  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  hind  feet.  External  surface  of 
fore  limb,  and  line  down  hind  leg,  richer  rufous.  Tail  rather 
short,  black,  more  or  less  mixed  with  rufous  fawn  above,  white 
below. 

Skull  with  a  short  muzzle,  very  broad  proximally,  narrow  inter- 
orbital  region,  and  narrow  posterior  narial  fossa.  Incisors  broad, 
their  groove  close  to  their  inner  edge. 

Dimensions  of  the  type,  an  adult  skin,  female : — 

Head  and  body  468  mm. ;  tail  without  hairs  (c.)  47  ;  ear,  from 
notch,  88 ;  hind  foot,  without  claws,  95. 

Skull :  basal  length  68 ;  basilar  length  65*5 ;  greatest  breadth 
42-5 ;  nasals,  greatest  length  37,  greatest  breadth  18 ;  inter- 
orbital  breadth  16-2  ;  intertemporal  breadth  12*7  ;  diastema  21-5  ; 
anterior  palatine  foramina,  length  20-5,  combined  breadth  at 
surface  9-2 ;  width  (antero-posterior)  of  palatal  bridge  8*6 ;  least 
breadth  of  posterior  narial  fossa  5. 

This  Hare,  which  1  have  much  pleasure  in  naming  after  Mr. 
Alexander  Whyte,  the  able  seconder  of  Mr.  Johnston's  efforts  to 
investigate  the  fauna  of  Nyasa,  is  readily  distinguishable  from 
L.  capensis  by  its  harsher  fur,  rufous  nape,  shorter  ears,  feet,  and 
tail,  and  somewhat  different  coloration.  It  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  specimens  from  Angola  which  have  been 
referred  to  "  Lm  ochropus,  Wa^n.,"  roally  belong  to  L.  whytei  *  but 
this  point  can  only  be  determined  Inter,  The  typical  £,  ochropu* 
was  described  from  the  Cape  itself,  and,  in  agreement  with  Water- 
house,  I  can  see  no  possible  reason  why  it  should  not  be  looked 
upon  as  strictly  synonymous  with  L*  capm&is. 

24.  Prcx:avia  jouxstoiti,  sp,  n. 

0,  Ad.  sk.    $  .     Fort  Lister,  3500  ft,     80/7,  9&     type. 
K  linm.  sk.    Fort  Milan ji.    27/7/B& 
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e.  Yg.  sk.  Milanji  Plain,  4000  ft.  27/10/91.  (P.  capeneis 
of  P.  Z.  S.  1892,  p.  553.) 

"  Found  among  the  rocks  at  base  of  cliffs." — A.  W. 

Allied  to  P.  capensis,  and  therefore  belonging  to  Procavia  in  the 
narrowest  sense;  no  relationship  to  "  Hcterohyrax"  or  "Dcndro- 

Size  large.    Fur  comparatively  harsh,  at  least  in  the  type,  killed 
in  early  summer.      General  colour  of  body  brown  grizzled  with 
whire,    the  grizzling  far  coarser  than  in  P.  capentis.     Underfur 
smoky  brown.     Crown  of  head  deep  reddish  brown,  without  white 
grizzling,  much  as  in  some  of  the  red-headed  examples  of  P.  abys- 
iwica.      Cheeks  grizzled  grey,  blacker  just  beneath  the  eye.     Ears 
of  medium  length,  thinly  clothed  iuternally  with  whitish,  externally 
with  black  hairs.     A  prominent  blotch  behind  and  below  the  ears 
deep  black,  this  colour  running  in  the  type  vertically  down  the 
sides  of  the  neck.     Chin  bla«-k  ;  throat  and  chest  grizzled  grey  ; 
belly  deep  dirty  yellow.     In  the  younger  specimens  the  throat  and 
chest  are,  like  the  belly,  yellow.     Arms  and  legs  like  back,  but  the 
upper  surfaces  of  the  hands  and  feet  are  deep  black. 
dorsal  spot  small,  roughly  oval,  uniform  black. 
S*ull  equalling  or  even  exceeding  in  size  that  of  P.  shoana,  of 
which  only  three  skulls,  all  in  Stage  VIII.,  of  those  measured  in 
1892,  ha?e  a  greater  basal  length  than  the  present  typical  specimen, 
which  is  only  in  Stage  VII.   Diastema  rather  short,  but  longer  than 
»  J*,  capensis  both  above  and  below.     Interparietal  sutures  per- 
sistent.   Interparietal  bone,  as  seen  in  specimen  c,  Stage  II.,  before 
its  form  has  been  altered  by  the  growth  of  the  masseter,  pentagonal, 
lte  longest  side  the  posterior  one,  which  is  directly  transverse, 
■ftd  nearly  double  the  postero-lateral  ones. 

Teeth,  Molars  and  premolars  very  large  and  heavy,  exceeding 
those  of  any  other  species ;  no  doubt,  however,  as  in  P.  capensis, 
they  will  prove  to  be  variable  in  this  respect.     P^  sub-quadrangular, 
similar  in  shape  to  p*,  far  larger  and  stouter  than  in  P.  capensis. 
^!  of  type  no  less  than  8*5  mm.  in  breadth,  thus  exceeding  by 
0*4  mm.  the  largest  molar  (of  P.  shoana)  measured  in  1892 ;  its 
height  too  much  reduced  by  wear  to  be  worth  measuring.     Lower 
P^  better  developed  and  apparently  more  persistent  than  in  P. 
capensis,  its  horizontal  length  in  the  type  3*3  mm. 
Measurements  of  the  type,  in  skin,  $  : — 
Head  and  body  560  mm. ;  [hind  foot  of  specimen  6,  53  ]. 
Skull  (Stage  VII.) :   basal  length  90'5,  greatest   breadth   53 ; 
nasals,  length  (median)  23,  breadth  posteriorly  22*5  ;  interorbital 
breadth  23,  intertemporal  breadth  26  [interparietal  of  specimen  c, 
length  8-5,  breadth  9*5] ;  palate,  length  50 ;  diastema,  above  11, 
below  4 ;  length  of  upper  molar  series  44,  of  lower  molar  series  45 ; 
height  of  lower  jaw  50. 
This  fine  new  Dassy  *,  which,  as  being  the  most  striking  new 

1  See  "  On  the  8pecies  of  the  Hyracoidea,"  P.  Z.  S.  1892,  pp.  fiO-76. 
1  This  word,  which  is  the  common  name  given  by  the  English  Cape  Colonists 
to  Procavia  capensis,  may  be  conYeniently  used  for  any  member  of  the  genus. 
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Mammal  discovered  during  Mr.  Johnston's  exploration  of  the 
Nyasa  Fauna,  I  have  named  in  his  honour,  is  remarkable  as  being 
the  only  member  of  the  genus  distinguished  by  any  colour-markings 
other  than  those  of  the  dorsal  spot.  The  prominent  black  ear- 
mark is  in  fact  quite  unique  in  the  group,  while  its  reddish-brown 
crown,  although  sometimes  present  in  P.  abyssinica,  will  readily 
distinguish  it  from  its  nearest  ally,  P.  capensis,  in  which  the  crown 
is  finely  grizzled  like  the  back.  The  unusual  massiveness  of  the 
grinding-teeth  will  also  readily  separate  P.  johnstoni  from  all  other 
forms. 

The  occurrence  of  this  peculiar  but  clearly  representative  species 
between  the  ranges  of  P.  capensis  and  P.  shoana  tends  to  confirm 
their  distinctness  from  each  other,  on  which  I  had  thrown  some 
doubt  when  writing  in  1892. 

Since  my  monograph  of  the  genus  was  prepared,  two  species 
of  Procavia  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Matschie  *,  but  both 
belong  to  the  Dendrohyrax  group,  and  have  therefore  nothing  to 
do  with  P.  johnstoni. 

25.  Procavia  bbucei,  Gray. 

a,  6.  Ad.  &  imm.  sks.  J .  Mpimbi,  Upper  Shire\    4/93. 

c  Yg.  sk.    Fort  Lister,  3500  ft.    25/7/93. 

These  specimens  probably  represent  Hyrax  mossambicus,  Peters. 
The  youngest  of  them  has  already  got  its  interparietal  sutures 
closed. 

The  basal  lengths  of  the  three  skulls  are  : — 

a.  (Stage  Vin.),  79  mm. ;  6.  (Stage  V.),  71 ;  c.  (Stage  III.),  63. 

The  ears  of  these  examples  are  more  prominently  white  than 
is  usual  in  P.  bruceiy  and  their  bellies  and  feet  are  also  particularly 
white,  characters  in  which  they  somewhat  resemble  the  closely 
allied  P.  bocagei,  and  it  is  probable  that  when  more  specimens 
of  the  latter  are  obtained  the  two  forms  will  be  found  to  grade 
into  one  another. 

In  looking  at  the  fine  set  of  Dassies  from  Nyasa  now  sent, 
three  of  P.  johnstoni  and  three  of  P.  brucei,  all  found  more  or  less 
together,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  peculiar  method  in 
which  evolution  seems  to  have  been  going  on  in  the  group.  Not 
only  do  they  afford  a  striking  instance  of  the  remark  made  pre- 
viously *  as  to  the  constant  occurrence  together  of  one  species  of 
the  hypsodont  and  one  species  of  the  brachyodont  group,  the  com- 
petition between  members  of  the  two  groups  apparently  not  being 
severe  enough  to  prevent  their  liviug  together,  but  also,  the 
practicability  of  their  living  together  being  once  proved,  they  seem 
then  to  have  tried  to  become  as  different  from  each  other  in  their 
superficial  characteristics  as  possible.  Thus,  while  the  hyposodont 
P.  johnstoni  is  distinguished  from  its  allies  of  the  same  group  by 
its  dark  head,  black  ear-markings,  dirty  yellow  belly,  and  black 

1  S.-B.  nat  Ft.  Berl.  1892,  p.  110,  and  1893,  p.  112. 
•  P.  Z.  S.  1892,  p.  57. 
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digit*,  P.  bracei  in  Xyasa  is  distinguished  from  P.  bracei  elsewhere, 

to  just  mentioned,  by  its  white  ears,  pure  white  belly,  and  white 

digits,  each  species  when  meeting  its  congener  having,  as  it  were, 

^mphasiied  its  own  distinguishing  characters  in  order  to  be  unlike 

*Jfc  other.    For  P.  brucei,  wherever  found,  is  already  characterized 

v  it*  pale  colour  generally,  whitish  head,  and  white  or  pale 

yjHow  dorsal  spots,  while  P.  capensie,  of  which  P.  johnstoni  may  be 

*°ked  upon  as  a  modification,  has  a  generally  dark  colour  and  a 

•«**  dorsal  spot. 

Thus  there  seems  to  be  between  the  two  a  sort  of  mutual 

**  repulsion "  in  their  characters,  the  exact  converse  of  the  better 

•awn  "mimicry."     Its  object  would  very  probably  be  that  of 

famishing  the    individuals  of   each  species   with  "  recognition 

maris  n  by  which  to  know  comrades  from  rivals. 

£&•  BunrocEBOS  bioornis,  L. 

*  Horns.    Shire*  Highlands. 

#"•    PfiAOOCHOEBUS  jBTHIOPICUS,  Pall. 

*»  *-    Ad.  skulls,  d  ? .    Shire*  Highland*. 

23-     HlJBALIS  UCHTBX8TBINI,  Pet. 

?•    Axl.  gfc.  and  skull.     Shire  Highlands. 
&•  Skull.    Shire*  Highlands. 

2*^    O&SAS  CATTNA,  H.  Sm. 

+  *•    2  ad.  sks.  ? .    Shire*  Highlands. 

**•  Stbbpsicebos  kudu,  Gray. 

*  A.d,akuU.  tf.    Shire*  Highlands. 

^-  TbAOILAPHUS  SCBIPTU8,  Pall. 

••  A.d.  skull    Shire*  Highlands. 

^2-  KOBUS  BLLIPSIPRTMVUS,  Og. 

ai  4.  2  frontlets  and  horns.    Shire*  Highlands. 

33.  .EPYCEROS  MRLAMPU8,  Licht. 

a,  b.  2  skulls.    Shire  Highlands. 

34.  Orjdotragus  saltatob,  Bodd. 

a.  Ad.  sk.  tf .  Fort  Lister,  Milanji,  3600  ft.     17/7/93. 
"  Found  in  pairs  at  the  base  of  the  high  cliffs  among  rocks,  and 
tlso  on  the  higher  ridges.    Also  on  Mt.  Zomba." — A.  W . 

35.  Mavis  temmixcki,  Smuts, 
a.  Ad.  sk.    Zomba. 
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P.S.,  March  17th,  1894. — Specimens  representing  the  following 
species  have  arrived  since  the  above  was  written,  and  may  con- 
veniently be  added  to  the  list  here  : — 

36.  Bhynchocyox  cibnbi,  Pet. 

a.  Ad.  sk.  tf.    Zomba.     1/11/93. 

37.  Canis  mesomelas,  Schr. 

a.  Ad.  sk.  J.    Palombi  K.,  Shirwa  Plain.     11/10/83. 

38.  NANOTBAGtra  scoparius  (Schr.), 
a,  ft.  Ad.  sks.    Shirwa  Plain.     10/93. 

39.  Ceevicapba  ABtnoniniM  (Bodd.). 
a.  Ad.  sk.  rf  ■     Palombi  R,     6/10/93. 


2.  On  a  Collection  of  Land-Shells  from  the  Samui  Islands, 
Gulf  of  Siara.     By  O.  F.  von  Moellendorff,  Ph.D.1 

[B*oeired  December  4,  1893.] 
(Plate  XVI.) 

Mr.  C.  Roebelen,  a  well-known  collector  of  orchids,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  a  great  number  of  interesting  shells  from  various 
parts  of  Eastern  Asia,  visited,  in  1383  and  1892,  the  small  group 
of  islands  south  of  Bangkok,  named  by  the  Siamese  Ko-Samui, 
and  situated  near  the  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  at  its  narrowest 
part.  The  group,  from  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  Land-Shells 
were  hitherto  known,  consists  of  several  small  islands,  the  largest 
of  which  is  called  Satnui.  The  rock  seems  to  be  calcareous 
throughout;  at  least  one  small  island,  called  Kwangton^,  is, 
according  to  Mr,  Boebelen,  one  mass  of  apparently  madreporic 
limestone. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  their  geographical  position, 
the  fauna  of  the  Samui  group  is  essentially  Halaccan,  several 
species  being  common  to  the  adjoining  mainland,  and  most  of  the 
forms  peculiar  to  the  group  having  their  nearest  relatives  amongst 
the  species  of  Siam,  Tenasseriin,  and  Perak. 

Fam,  Stueptaxidje. 

1.   SrEEFTAXIB  SIAMENSTB,  Pfr. 

Streptaxi*  siamtmu^  Pfr.  Mon.  Hel.  v,  p.  449  ;  Tryon,  Man. 
Pulm.  i.  p.  79,  t.  xv.  fig.  73. 

Subsp.  no  v.  depress  A. — Differ  t   a    tt/po  apira   magi*  dtpre*sat 
anfractu  ultimo  magis  distorts  penult imo  *ubtu*  $lahr(ttQ%  denfe 

1  GommtininAipd  h?  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowbrby.  F,Z.8. 
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eolumeUari  subobsoleto,  nodiformi,  denttbus  in  margine  externo 
approximate  subccqualibus. 
Diam.  10*5,  alt.  7  mtllim. 

By  the  flatter  spire  and  the  stronger  distortion  of  the  last  whorl 
to  the  right  this  form  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  very  different ; 
and  as  there  are  some  differences  in  the  dentition  as  well,  I  feel 
almost  inclined  to  separate  it  specifically.  Having  only  one  speci- 
men of  the  variety  and  but  two  of  the  type,  I  leave  this  question 
for  further  study. 

2.  Stbbptjlxis  mibifiocs,  sp.  nov.    (Plate  XVI.  figs.  1,  2.) 

T.  umbilicata,  depressa,  subtilissime  striatula,  nitens,  pellucida, 
hyaUna.  Anfractus  5£,  planulati,  superi  spirant  regularem 
perplanam  apice  fere  immerso  efficientes  ;  penultimus  ad  peri- 
pheriam  acute  carinatus ;  ultimus  maxime  distortus,  valde 
excentricus,  basi  peculiariter  impressus,  ad  aperturam  valde 
compressus,  subtus  subacute  cristatus,  sat  defiexus.  Apertura 
maxime  obliqua,  perangusta,  irregulariter  cordiformis;  peristoma 
sat  expansum,  albo-labiatum.  Lamella  parietalis  peraka,  valida, 
longs  intrant,  superne  bicruris,  utrinque  in  Galium  parietalem 
desinens. 
Diam.  9,  alt.  4  millim. 

A  fine  new  species  of  the  group  of  S.  exacutus,  Gld.,  and  S.  han- 
leyanus,  StoL,  both  from  Moulmein,  distinguished  by  the  entirely 
plane  spire  with  almost  immersed  centre,  the  bifid  parietal  lamella, 
the  compressed  cordiform  aperture,  Ac. 

3.  Stbbftuos  bobbelexi,  sp.  nov.    (Plate  XVI.  figs.  3, 4.) 

T.  aperte  umbilicata,  depressa,  subtiliter  arcuatim  costulata,  tenuis, 
peUudda,  hgaUna.    Anfr.  6,  convexiusculi,  sat  lente  accrescentes, 
superi  spirant  subregularem  depresso-conoideam  efficientes  ;  pen- 
ultimus vix,  ultimus  paullum  distortus,  basi  subinflatus,  glabra* 
tus,  pone  aperturam  coarctatus.    Apertura  diagonalis,  truncato- 
eUiptica  ;  peristoma  sat  expansum  reilexiusculum,  albo-labiatum, 
margins  externa profunde  sinuato,  ad  insertionem  subito  attenuate, 
recedente.      Lamella  parietalis  valida    triangularUer  elevataf 
denttbus  3  lamelliformibus  in  margins  externo  et  basali  et  nodulo 
in  columella  oppositis. 
Diam.  maj.  8*5,  min.  7,  alt.  5*25  millim. 
Forma  major :  diam.  maj.  10,  min.  8,  alt.  5*5  millim. 
Forma  minor :  „  7*5  „     6,  „     3*75  „ 

I  find  no  recorded  form  of  Streptaxis  with  which  this  interesting 
species  could  be  united.  According  to  the  rather  meagre  descrip- 
tion, 8.  elisa,  Gld.  (Proa  Bost.  Soc.  vi.  1856,  p.  12 ;  Pfr.  Mon.  Hel. 
t.  p.  448),  of  the  Mergui  Archipelago,  must  be  somewhat  similar, 
bat  is  larger,  has  one  whorl  more,  the  whorls  are  angulate  or 
carinate,  and  there  are  two  parietal  Lamellae.  Both  species  are  by 
their  depressed  and  almost  regular  form,  with  very  little  distortion, 
rather  isolated  among  the  Asiatic  Streptaxes ;  in  the  somewhat 

10* 
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artificial  division  of  the  genus  as  given  by  Pfeiffer  they  might  be 
classed  in  Discartemon. 

4.  Strbptaxis  (Oophana)  bulbulus,  Morelet. 

Streptaxis  (OopJiana)  bulbulus,  Tryon,  Man.  Pulm.  i.  p.  80,  1. 15. 
figs.  41-43. 

Described  from  Pulo  Condor.  The  single  specimen  from  the 
Samui  group  is  rather  more  ventricose,  the  dimensions  being  15 : 
11*5  millim.  instead  of  16*5 :  11  in  the  type. 

5.  Strbptaxis  (Oophana)  strangulatub,  sp.  nov.  (Plate  XVI. 
fig.  5.) 

T.  aperte  umbilicata,  ovata,  sat  tenuis,  subtiliter  arcuatim  costulata, 
sericina,  hyalina ;  spira  sultregulariter  ventroso-conica,  apice 
obtuso,  glabrato.  Anfr.  6,  sat  convexi  ;  ultimus pauUum  deinans, 
circa  umbilicum  compressus,  obtuse  carinatus,  pone  aperturam 
subito  coarctatus.  Apertura  parum  obliqua,  truncato-ovalis ; 
peristoma  late  expansumf  tenuc,  intus  caUosum,  ad  insertionem 
marginis  externi  attenuatum.  Lamella  parietalis  valida,  sat 
elevata ;  dentibus  5,  uno  in  parte  superiors  collumeUce,  2  i* 
margins  basali,  2  in  margins  externo  oppositis. 
Alt.  10*5,  diam.  7'5  millim. 

Although  certainly  belonging  to  the  group  of  the  last  species, 
this  peculiar  form  differs  at  once  in  the  almost  regular,  hardly 
deviating  last  whorl  and  the  peculiar  coarctation  behind  the  mouth, 
which  calls  to  mind  the  similar  formation  in  certain  species  of 
Alycceus  (Dioryx).  The  whorls  also  are  more  convex,  the  shell 
is  thinner,  the  peristome  broader,  and  there  are  5  teeth  instead 
of  3. 

Mr.  Ancey  is  quite  right  in  considering  his  group  Oophana,  of 
which  S.  bulbulus  is  the  type,  to  be  a  connecting-link  between 
Streptaxis  and  Ennea.  In  fact  &  strangitlatus  would  at  first  sight 
rather  be  considered  as  an  Ennea  by  many,  on  account  of  its 
regular  shape.  That  this  is,  however,  a  Streptaxis  and  not  an  Ennea 
may  be  inferred  from  young  specimens,  which  show  no  teeth, 
whilst  all  the  young  Ennea;  are  dentate. 

Fam.  Naninid-s. 

6.  Macrochlamts  limb  at  a,  sp.  nov.    (Plate  XVI.  figs.  6,  7.) 
T,  ytrfamta,  diseo uhrt-fl?} '* res&rt ,  *nlitlula%&*ibtit iter  ttfrlfitula^  limii 

spiralibus  nullis^  ptUucida*  nttout,  pallid*  c&meo-Jlai*sreH*i 
xuticegulariUr  cdrneo-girigatG*  Anfr*  6,  canvexiusctdu  knit  at* 
ereseeatetis,  sufttra  profunda  marginaia  di*creti  ;  ultimus  n«m 
de*cetulcnjtT  bast  cimvcjnor,  circa  uttdnticuni  e+rctwatut*  Apertura 
fare  vertical^  late  tlliptica,  rnfdc  ejrim  ;  perlttmna  cxtut 
reetum^  acufum,  margin*  olumctturi  leviter  refiexo^  intus  calh 
fatimctdoi  sat  ccasso  Umbaturn, 
JHtm.  maj.  \{)  22-5,  mm.  Itf  ^20,  ah.  10  25 -1:1-5  millim. 
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With  all  proper  hesitation  at  introducing  a  new  species  of  this 
genus,  the  very  numerous  species  of  which  certainly  require  some 
weeding  out,  I  cannot  combine  this  form  with  any  published 
MacroMamys.  Its  nearest  ally  seems  to  be  M.  resplendens,  Phil., 
rar.  obesior,  Mart.  (Ostas.  Landschn.  p.  72,  t.  xii.  fig.  6),  of 
Sum,  which  has  a  slight  callosity  behiud  the  peristome ;  it  is, 
however,  only  visible  in  very  adult  specimens  and  but  a  thin 
layer,  whilst  all  my  specimens  of  M.  limbata  show  a  distinct 
inner  lip,  which  is  repeated  several  times  in  the  interior  of  the 
tat  whorl.  Besides,  the  Samui  form  has  a  wider  umbilicus,  more 
convex  whorls,  equal  colouring  above  and  below,  and  a  somewhat 
^rker  radial  stripe. 

7.  Sitala  fnotlahis,  sp.  nov.    (Plate  XVI.  fig.  8.) 

T.  9emiobtecte  et  angustissime  perforata,  conico-turrita,  subtiliter 
stnattda,  lineis  spiralibus  valde  confertis  deeussata,  niter*, 
corneo-hyalina.  Anfr.  8,  planulati ;  ultimus  ad  peripheriam 
acute  carinatus%  non  descenders.  Apertura  parum  obliqua, 
rotundato-securiformis ;  peristoma  rectum,  acutum,  margine 
columellari  superne  reflexo. 

ftiam.  3*75,  alt.  4*75  mUlim. 

By  the  great  number  of  whorls,  the  regular  conical  shape,  and  the 
very  narrow  spiral  sculpture  this  species  is  distinguished  from  all 
forms  of  Sitala  known  to  me. 

8.  Kaliklla  8UB8CULPTA,  sp.  nov.    (Plate  XVI.  fig.  9.) 

T.  anyuste  perforata,  ghboso-eonica,  tenuis,  subtiliter  et  valde  con- 
ftrtim  costulato-slriata,  corneo-fusca  ;  spira  conoidea,  lateribus 
convfxis.  Anfr.  6,  convexi  ;  ultimus  non  descendens,  basi  gla- 
bratus,  ad  peripheriam  obtuse  angulatus.  Apertura  obliqua, 
late  lunaris;  peristoma  rectum,  acutum,  margine  columellari 
superne  triangulariter  reflexo. 
Diam.  2-9,  alt.  27  millim. 

The  only  KalieUa  described  from  the  Malay  Peninsula  is  K.  pe- 
rakensis,  G.-Aust.,  which  shows  a  similar  outline,  but  is  more 
distinctly  carinate  and  only  striated ;  it  also  has  much  less  convex 
whorls.  The  sculpture  of  our  species  is  similar  to  that  of 
K.tculj)ta,  Mdff.,  of  Macao,  which  has  otherwise  a  much  lower 
spire  and  flatter  whorls. 

9.  HeMIGLYFTA  8IAMSN8IB  (Pfr.). 

Known  from  Siam  and  Tenasserim.  The  spire  of  the  Samui 
form  is  generally  more  elevated. 

10.  Abiophaota  wedtkaupfiana  inflata,  subsp.  nov. 

This  variety  differs  from  the  Cochin-China  type  in  the  less 
distinct  angulation  of  the  periphery  and  the  more  convex,  almost 
inflated  base  of  the  last  whorl. 
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Fam.  Hsucidje. 

11.  Chloritis  platttbopis,  sp.  nov.    (Plate  XVI.  fig.  10.) 

T.  sat  aperte  umbilicata,  convexo-depressa,  tenuis,  transverse  stria- 
tula,  punctis  impressis  in  seriebus  regularibus  dispositis  sculpta, 
pilis  brevissimis  valde  deciduis  obsxta,  opaca,  pattide  comeo- 
brunnea ;  spira  parum  elevata,  apice  piano.  Anfr.  4£,  fere 
plant,  sutura  impressa  disjuncti  ;  ultimus  adperipheriam  carina 
bene  exserta,  obtusa,  lata  ductus,  basi  convexus,  medio  gibbus, 
circa  umbUicum  infundibuliformem  pervium  compressus,  sub- 
cristatus,  ad  aperturam  breviter  deflexus.  Apertura  fere  dia- 
gonalis,  irregulariter  cordiformis  ;  peristoma  sat  expansum,  roseo- 
labiatum,  basi  reflexiuseulum,  marginibus  valde  conniventibus, 
callo  tenui  junctis,  columeUari  cum  basali  angulum  obtusum 
formante. 

Dxam.  maj.  20,  alt.  11*5  miUim. 

Hob.  prope  vicum  Ghaya,  in  littore  peninsula  malaccanaB  instil  is 
Samui  opposito. 

Subsp.  nov.  8AMU1ANA. — Minor,  tenuior,  spira  pauUo  magis 
convexa,  peristomate  minus  expanso,  vix  labiato. 

Dxam.  16*5,  alt.  9  miUim. 

Hob.  in  insulis  Samui. 

This  fine  form  belongs  to  the  group  of  keeled  Chlorite*,  for  which 
de  Morgan  has  created  the  unnecessary  subgenus  PhUidora  (cf. 
P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  336),  and  is  closely  allied  to  C.  gabata,  Gld., 
of  Mergui  and  Tenasserim.  The  type  was  found  by  Mr.  Boebelen 
near  Chaya,  a  village  on  the  Malay  Peninsula  just  opposite  the 
Samui  group  within  Siamese  territory,  the  smaller  variety  on  our 
islands. 

12.  PUPIBOMA  ORCELLA,  Stol. 

Pupisoma  orcella,  Stol.  J.  A.  S.  B.  xlii.  1873,  p.  33,  t.  ii. 
fig.  2. 

The  Samui  examples  differ  from  the  Penang  type  merely  in 
their  somewhat  darker  colour  and  slightly  more  elevated  spire. 

That  Pupisoma  has  nothing  to  do  with  Pupa,  but  belongs  to  the 
parentage  of  Acanthinula  and  Zoogenetes  (H.  harpa,  Say),  1  have 
tried  to  prove  elsewhere  (Jahresber.  Senckenb.  nat.  Ges.  1890, 
p.  223). 

Fam.  Bulimidjs. 

13.  AMPHIDROMUB  MONILIFERU8,  Old. 

Only  one  dead  specimen  was  found,  which  seems  to  agree  with 
the  above-named  species  described  from  Tavoy. 

Near  Chaya  Mr.  Roebelen  collected  a  fine  variety  of  A.  nntut- 
mitwus,  Cr.  et  Fisch.,  with  rose-coloured  apex  which  I  name  var. 
roBcothtcta. 
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Fam.  Stenooybidje. 

14.  Opeab  gbagile,  Hatt. 

15.  Opsab  itlifobmb,  sp.  nov.    (Plate  XVI.  fig.  11.) 

T.  rimata,  ffradllime  turrita,  tenuis,  subtiliter  et  maxime  confertim 
striatula,  nitons,  pcllucida,  albida  ;  spira  sensim  attenuate,  apice 
obtusuh.  Anfr.  71,  convcxiusculi,  lente  accrescentes,  sutura  sat 
impressa  discreti.  Apertura  modice  obliqua,  anguste  acuminato- 
ovalis;  peristoma  rectum ,  acutum,  margins  columeUari  incrassa- 
tulorefiexo. 

Alt.  5*5,  diam.  1*5  millim. 

I  do  not  know  any  similar  small  and  slender  species  of  Opeas ; 
the  comparatively  great  number  of  whorls  show  that  it  is  adult. 

Fam.  PuriD-ffi. 

16.  Vibtigo  (Staubodon)  mobbleti,  Brown. 
Subsp.  nov.  SAMUIANA. 

Differs  from  the  Borneo  and  the  Philippine-Island  type  (v. 
Jahresb.  Senckenb.  nat.  Ges.  1890,  p.  252)  in  the  slightly  more 
contracted  shell  and  in  the  somewhat  deeper  groove  behind  the 
outer  peristome. 

17.  Htpsblostoma  tbahsitaits,  sp.  nov.  (Plate  XVI.  figs.  12, 
13.) 

T.  umbilicata,  turbinata,  oblique  striatula,  fusca.  Anfr.  4,  convexi, 
spiram  conicam  apice  papillari  formantes;  ultimus  paullum 
distortus,  antice  non  ascendens9  breviter  solutus  et  porrectus,  ad 
peripheriam  crista  sat  prominente,  altera  minore  ad  suturam 
ductus,  basi  subgibber,  circa  umbUicum  compressus.  Apertura 
parum  oblxqua,  rotundato-tetragona;  peristoma  continuum,  tenue, 
exf*insum,haudreflexum.  LameUaparietalisvalidiuscula9  antice 
bifida,  dentibus  2  in  margine  externo%  1  in  basi  et  1  in  cohir 
mella  oppositis. 
Diam.  2*75,  alt.  2-66  millim. 

This  peculiar  shell  presents  an  especial  interest  inasmuch  as  it 
forms  a  decided  transition  from  Hypeelostoma  to  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  Boysidia,  Ancey,  of  which  Pupa  hunanensis,  Gredl.,  is  the 
type.  As  1  have  mentioned  in  the  description  of  Hypeelostoma 
hungerfordianum  (P.  Z.  8.  1891,  p.  338),  the  genus  appears  to  be 
but  an  extreme  development  of  the  Boysidia  type.  Boysidia 
strophostoma,  Mdff.,  of  South  China,  shows  already  a  slight  distor- 
tion and  detachment  of  the  last  whorl,  which  in  the  Samui  species 
is  much  less  developed  than  in  the  other  forms  of  the  genus. 
There  can  be  no  douot,  however,  that  it  belongs  to  Hypselostoma, 
with  which  it  has  the  peculiar  quadrangular  shape  of  the  last 
whorl  and  the  dentition  of  the  aperture  in  common.  H.  crossei, 
Mor.t  of  Tongkin  seems  to  connect  it  with  the  other  Malayan 
species. 
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18.  Hypselostoma  striolatum,  sp.  nov. 

Owing  to  the  bad  state  of  preservation  of  the  two  specimens 
of  this  form,  quite  distinct  from  the  preceding  one,  I  cannot  give 
a  complete  description  of  it.  Its  last  whorl  is  mnch  more  detached 
than  in  H.  transitans  and  distinctly  bent  upwards,  tod  shows  very 
distinct  though  minute  spiral  lines.  The  diameter  is  only  2*5  millim. 
It  belongs  to  the  group  of  H.  bensonianum  and  H.  hungerfordianum. 

Fam.  Asiculidjs. 

19.  Truncatella  yalida,  Pfr. 

20.  Tbuncatblla  semicostata,  Mouss. 

Fam.  CiCLOPHORiDiE. 

21.  Opibthoporus  setosus,  sp.  nov.    (Plate  XVI.  figs.  14,  15.) 

T.  latissime  umbilicata,  discoidea9  tenuis,  transverse  conferixm 
costulato- striata,  setts  brevibus  densis  deciduis  hirsuta,  olivaceo- 
cornea  ;  spirja  vix  prominula,  apice  submucronato.  Anfr.  4£, 
teretes,  sutura  profunda  disjuncti  ;  vltimus  pauUum  descendens, 
pom  ajwrturam  tubulum  suturahm  brevem  ad  anfractum  pen* 
ultimum  recttrvatum  gerens,  turn  subsolutus.  Apertura  sat 
obliqua,  subcir&daris;  peristoma  duplex,  internum  f  twice,  breviter 
porrectum^  externum  expan&um,  campanulatum,  superne  ad 
insert  ionem  breviter  au  rittdatum .  Opertu  lum  e.rtus  fere  planum, 
lamina  calearea  anfr.  8  transverse  costulo-striatis^  sulco  sat 
prof  undo  ah  interna  tenui  cornea  separata. 

Biam.  maj*  14T  min.  10"5t  alU  5-5  millim* 

Forma  conoidea  ;  minor,  arciius  umbilicata,  sjnra  magis  elevatay 
ttnfractns  ultimus  magis  descendens,  longtus  solutus, 

Diamm  11'5,  alt,  7  millim. 

In  6i ze  and  general  outline  this  species  agrees  somewhat  with 
Om  comiculum  of  Java,  but  the  spire  is  still  flatter,  the  position  of 
the  eutural  tube  is  different,  and  the  hirsu tenets  distinguishes  it 
from  the  J  a  van  and  from  all  other  known  OpisthoporL 

22.  Ehiostoma  houbei,  llainoa, 

Three  specimens  of  a  fine  large  Jthiostuma  agree  verv  well  with 
the  diagnosis  of  this  Siamese  species,  of  which  I  cannot  compare 
either  examples  or  figures.  The  largest  specimen  measures  ^8 
millim. in  diameter  and  is  16*5  high,  the  operculum  is  8-5  millim* 
wide,  3  high* 

23.  Bhiobtoma  agiphok,  sp.  nov.     (Plate  XVL  figs.  16,  17-) 
T.  late  ei  perspective  umhilicata,  convexo-depressa,  solida,  transverse 

plkato-striaiula,  cinerascenM\runneaf  hutrdum  itidistincte  mar- 
morata  et  tewniata ;  spira  parum  elewtat  apiec  subacute.  Anfr* 
5,  ptrmnvexi  ;  ulttmus  antice  solutus  et  deficvus,  in  parte  soluta 
supeme  albo-carinatus*  Apertura  obliqua,  drcidaris  ;  peristoma 
valde  intra  ssatum,  multiplication  t  superne  in  tits  leviter  incisum, 
eyhts  in  a  htm  recede  n  tern  haud  tubuhnn  form  an  tern  product  urn. 
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Operculum  cyathiforme,  subtestaceum,  intus  prof  undissime  cylin- 
drico-excavatum,  lave,  nitens,  extus  breviter  cylindricum,  turn 
imiglobosum,  apiee  subplano,  anfr.  12  marginibus  lameUatim 
ekvatis,  in  interstitiis  oblique  striati. 
Dim.  maj.  24*5,  min.  18,  alt.  13*5;   operculi  diam.  6,  alt.  4 

miUim. 
This  very  interesting  form  differs  from  all  known  species  of 
Rhioitma  in  the  want  of  a  sutural  tube,  whilst  the  operculum  is 
quite  typical.    This  is  another  proof  that  the  formation  of  a  tube, 
which  is  but  an  extreme  development  of  the  "  wing"  at  the  peri- 
stome of  Eucyelotus  and  Pterocycius,  is  of  less  systematic  value  than 
»  generally  supposed.    The  classification  of  operculate  shells  will 
bare  ultimately  to  rely  upon  the  structure  of  the  operculum  chiefly, 
if  not  exclusively. 

24.  Cyclophobub  m alayahus,  Bens. 

Whilst  Prof,  von  Martens  is  quite  right  in  combining  the  so- 
called  C.  malayanus  of  the  *  Conchologia  Indica '  and  of  Reeve  with 
the  very  variable  C.  aurantiacus,  Schum.  (Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  Zool. 
™.  1887,  p.  159),  I  believe  with  him  that  the  true  C.  malayanus, 
Bens.,  of  rulo  Penan g  is  a  distinct  species.  A  fine  large  Cyclo- 
phoruM  of  the  Samui  group  I  consider  to  belong  to  it,  although  1 
cannot  compare  typical  specimens.  My  largest  example  measures 
48  by  39  millim. 

25.  Cyclophobub  diplochilus,  sp.  nov.    (Plate  XVI.  fig.  24.) 

T.pro  genere  anguste  umbUicata,  nubdepresse  turbinata,  solida, 
transverse  leviter  striatula,  lineis  spiralibus  rugulosis  decussata, 
paUide  corneo-fusca,  tceniis  interruptis  castaneis,  interdum 
strigis  castaneis  flammulatis  picta.  Anfr.  4£,  perconvexi,  ad 
suiuram  subplanati  ;  ultimus  antice  vix  descendens.  Apertura 
fat  obliqua,  circularis  ;  peristoma  duplex,  externum  album,  late 
expansum,  revolutum,  marginibus  callo  junctis,  columellari  dila- 
tato  ;  internum  aureum  aut  aurantiacum,valde  nitens,  continuum, 
late  expansum,  margine  dextro  valde  dilatato,  crassum,  quasi 
multiplicatum,  sulco  ab  externa  separatum.  Operculum  normals. 
Diam.  maj.  38,  min.  28,  alt.  31  ;  diam.  apert.  c.  perist.  24,  intus 

14  millim. 
Forma  minor :  diam.  maj.  30,  min.  22*5,  alt.  25 ;  diam.  apert.  18, 

intus  11  millim. 
At  first  I  believed  this  fine  shell  to  be  C.  cucuUatus,  Gld.,  of 
Mergui,  of  which  no  figure  has  been  published,  and  which  v.  Mar- 
tens in  his  able  paper  on  the  Mergui  Archipelago  does  not 
mention.  According  to  the  diagnosis  of  Gould's  species  as  given 
by  Pfeiffer  (Mon.  Pneum.  suppl.  i.  p.  44),  however,  there  appear 
to  exist  sufficient  differences  to  justify  the  separation  of  the  two 
forms  specifically.  C.  cucullatus  is  considerably  smaller,  white, 
the  last  whorl  subangulate,  the  oolumellar  margin  not  dilatate,  the 
outer  peristome  is  only  called  "  reflexiu8culum,,,  whilst  in  my 
species  it  is  strongly  recurved,  &c.    Otherwise  the  formatiou  of 
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the  peristome,  the  inner  yellow  or  orange  lip  contrasting  with  the 
white  outer  one,  the  widening  of  the  peristome  to  the  right,  &c., 
most  be  analogous  according  to  Pfeiffer's  description. 

26.  Lagocheilus  libatulus,  sp.  nov.    (Plate  XVI.  figs.  25,  26.) 

T.  anguste  umbUicata,  turbinate,  sat  tenuis,  nitidula,  transverse 
subtUUer  striatula,  Unci*  spiralibus  elevatis  sat  confertis  usque 
ad  umbUieum  cincta,  corneo-flava,  obsolete  strigata.  Anfr.  5£, 
oonveai;  ultimus  antice  pauUum  descendens.  Apertwra  sat 
obliqua,  fere  cireularis;  peristoma  subduplex,  tenue,  breviter  e&- 
pansum,  haud  reJUxum,  ad  insertionem  breviter  excisum. 
Diam.  maj.  5,  min.  4*25,  alt.  5  miUim. 

Differs  from  L.  townsendianus,  Crosse,  of  Perak,  in  the  smaller 
size,  the  higher  and  more  pointed  spire,  the  more  convex  whorls, 
the  narrower  umbilicus,  the  want  of  angulation  in  the  last  whorl, 
and  the  equally  distant,  uniform  spiral  lines. 

Fam.  Diplommatixidje. 

27.  Alyosu8  roebelehi,  sp.  nov.    (Plate  XVI.  figs.  20,  21.) 

T.    modiee  umbilicata,  subdepresse  turbinate^   tenuis,  peUueida9 
cogtulo-striatOy  lineis    spiralibus    microscopicis  decussata,   Icete 
fiava  ;  spira  modiee  elevata,  lateribus  subconcavis,  apiee  obtusulo 
glabrato.     Anfraetus  5,  perconvexi,  ad  suturam  profunde  tm- 
pressam  subplanati;  ultimus  postice  spiram  aUitudine  multo 
superans,  voids  inflates,  gibber,  4  mtUim.  pone  aperturam  voids 
tonstrictus,   turn  denuo  dilatatus,  ad  aperturam  sat  deflexus, 
Apertura  diagonalis,  subcircularis ;  peristoma  continuum,  vise 
duplicatum,    sat    expansum,    haud    reflexum,  Jlavo-labiatum. 
(Operculum  comeum,  valde  concavum,  anfr.  6.  Tubulus  suturalis 
hrtvis,  appressus. 

'WiM.  maj.  9-5,  alt.  7  mVlim. 

X*r*   minor:   spira  paullo  magis  elevata.    Diam.   8*5,  alt.    7 
wuV/im. 

k  Vs?  hough  nearly  related  to  A.  peraJrensis,  Crosse,  this  form  must, 
-  ■  >  *i»  he  separated  specifically.  It  is  larger,  much  less  elevated, 
**vrv  *uMy  umbilicated,  the  last  whorl  comparatively  higher, 
%.\k.«  Nmr-seventlis  of  the  total  altitude,  andmuch  more  tumid,  more 
.*%Kv«**t  *t  the  end,  and  therefore  the  plane  of  the  aperture  much 
»>w  ^\ju«s  the  constriction  deeper,  the  peristome  hardly  double, 
«^  ^  *  Wfc,  and  yellow  instead  of  white.    Besides  there  is  half 

*  **vn*  Wm  as  I  count  distinctly  5£  in  A.  perakensis.     Unless 

•  -,.  ,^  :*<<'«^J^i  exist  in  the,  as  yet,  little-explored  Malay  Peninsula, 

*"*»!  *Wt*t  differences  sufficient  to  consider  the  Samui  race  a 

v^    X>\v^^cjiKALicuLATUS,8p.nov.   (Plate  XVL  figs.  22, 23.) 

^    **v*w  umbilicata,  depressa,  solidula,  confertim  eostulata, 

;*«*>**,  <w***t  c  qtira  parum  elevata,  convexo-conoidea.    Anfr. 

■V  w*%„v^  c  mkimus  a  medio  inflatulus,  subgibber,  pone  apertu- 
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ram  valde  constrictus,  turn  campanulatus,  sublcevigatus,  in  media 
parte  laevigata  obtuse  cristatus.    Apertura  diagonalis,  subcircu- 
laris ;  peristoma  duplex,  externum  sat  expansum,  internum 
continuum,  valde  porrectum    incrassatulum,  superne  et    basi 
effusum  et  subcanaliculatum. 
Diam.  maj.  2" 25,  min.  1*75,  alt.  1*2  millim. 
Evidently  a  near  ally  of  the  small  Perak  species,  such  as  A.  micro- 
discus,  m.,  but  at  once  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  grooves  near 
the  upper  insertion  and  at  the  base  of  the  peristome. 

29.  Diplommatdta  (Sinioa)  bamuiaita,  sp.  nov.  (Plate  XVI. 
figs.  18, 19.) 

T.  dextrorsa,  elongate  ovaUhConica,  confertim  costulata,  pattide 
cornea.  Anfr.  7,  modice  convexi,  superi  5  spiram  subregulariter 
conicam  efficlentes;  penultimus  magnus;  ultimus  angustior,  pauU 
lum  distortus,  initio  constrictus,  antice  ascendens.  Apertura 
verticalis,  subcircularis ;  peristoma  duplex,  externum  modice 
expansum,  superne  interruptum,  internum  incrassatulum,  sat 
porrectum,  basi  columella  angulum  distinctum  formans. 
Lamella  columellaris  humilis,  patatalis  longiuscula,  sublwrizon- 
talis,  supra  columeUam  conspicua. 

Alt.  2*5,  diam.  1*33  millim. 

Fam.  Puphom. 

30.  PUPIKA  ABTATA,  BeH8. 

31.  Pumna  pallbns,  sp.  nov.     (Plate  XVI.  figs.  27,  28.) 

T.  conoideo-ovata,  Icevis,  nitens,  pallide  corneo-brunnta.  Anfr.  6, 
convexiuscuU  ;  ultimus  sat  distortus,  supra  aperturam  applanatus, 
antice  breviter  ascendens.  Apertura  pauUum  retrorsum  incli- 
nata,  circularis ;  peristoma  expansiusculum,  hand  reflexum, 
margo  extemus  ad  insertionem  attenuatus,  recedens  cum  lamella 
parietali  triangulari  valida  canalem  superum  formans,  basalis 
et  columellaris  incrassati  et  dilatati.  Canalis  inferus  angustus, 
horizontal^  postice  in  foramen  subcirculare  desvnens. 
Alt.  8,  diam.  5*5  millim. 

This  somewhat  difficult  form  agrees  in  size  with  P.  arula,  Bens., 
of  Perak  and  Tenasserim,  but  differs  in  the  more  obtuse  spire,  the 
more  distorted  last  whorl,  and  consequently  the  aperture  placed 
more  to  the  right  and  protracted  at  the  base,  the  thinner  outer 
peristome,  the  broader  columella,  the  broad  triangular  parietal 
lamella,  and  the  narrower  lower  incision. 

Fam.  Kydxocxnidje. 

32.  Gsobissa  MOXTEsosATiAXA,  Nev.  et  G.-A. 

Subsp.    nov.   sahuiana. — Minor,  anfr.  magis  convexis.      Alt. 

2*5,  diam.  1*5  millim. 
A  slight  modification  of  the  Perak  type. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XVI. 

Figs.  1,    2.  Strtptaxia  mirificns,  p.  147. 

3,    4.  roebdeni,  p.  147. 

5.  (Oopkana)  strangulatm,  p.  148. 

6,    7.  Macrochlamys  limbata%  p.  148. 

8.  Sitala  insuhru,  p.  149. 

9.  Kaliella  subsculpta,  p.  149. 

10.  Chloritis  platytropis,  p.  150. 

11.  Opeas  JUiforme,  p.  151. 

12,  13.  Hypselostoma  transit  ans,  p.  151. 
14*  15.  Optstkoparus  setosus,  p.  152. 
16,  17.  Bhiostama  asiphon,  p.  152. 
18,  19.  Diplommatina  mmuiana,  p.  155. 
20,  21.  Alycaus  roebeleni,  p.  154. 

22,  23. canaliculatus,  p.  154. 

24.  Cyclopkorus  dip/ochilus,  p.  153. 
25,  26.  Lagocheilus  lirattdus,  p.  154. 
27,  28.  Pupina  pollens,  p.  155. 


3.  A  List  of  the  Hemiptera-Heteroptera  of  the  Families 
AnthocoruUe  and  Ceratocombida  collected  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Smith  in  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent ;  with  Descriptions  of 
New  Genera  and  Species.     By  P.  R.  Uhlkr.1 

[Received  January  22, 1894.] 

A.  List  of  Species  of  which  specimens  were  obtained. 

Crratocomridje. 

Ceratocombua  braailieneifl,  Reuirr. 

minutus,  Vhler* 

CryptoBtemnia  fuse  i  a  La,  Uhler. 
fcHuroptern  flayipea,  Neuter. 

Bcutfllata*  ap,  noy. 

tupi  lata,  sp.  noy. 

Om  mat  idea  (geu.  noy.)    iniignia,   ep, 

HOT. 

On  re  rod  ea   {gen.    nor.)    robuata,    up. 
noy. 


AltTHOOORtDiB. 

Lnaiochilus  palliduliu,  Rettttr. 

\ariflbiliFi,  Ihier. 

■ pictus,  sp.  noy. 

fraternita,  VhUr. 

PJftwUkfeai  aordidua.  Iieittcr. 
Triphleps  perpunetatuE,  Renter. 
Brachy  steles  pall  id  us,  Renter. 
Cardiagtethiifi  elcgane,  Uftlcr* 
conejmilifit  L  A/cj\ 


1  Communicated  by  Dr.  D.  SHARP,  F.RJ.,  F.Z.S.,  on  behalf  of  the  Went 
i  n>  I  la   [ftlande  Committee. 

[In  the  lint  of  St.  Vincent  Hemiptera  recently  communicated  to  the  Society 
(aee  P.  Z.  8,  1893,  p.  705)  it  waa  mentioned  that  Prof.  Uhler  lud  been  obliged  to 
ieaTet.be  A nthocond re  and  Ceratocombidaa  undetermined,  the  material  sent  to  him 
being  inadequate  for  the  study  of  such  difficult  insect*.  Since  then  Prof.  Uhler 
ha  a  received  from  the  Committee  additional  material — chiefly  from  the  neigh* 
hour  in  g  iilatid  of  Grenada— which  hae  enabled  him  to  complete  his  enumeration 
of  the  two  groups  of  Heteroptera  in  quest  ion,  and  I  now  communicate  to  the 
Society  Ibe  results  of  this  part  of  bin  work.  We  hope  Mine  the  hat  of  He miptera* 
Ileloroptera  or  Grenada  will  shortly  be  in  the  powe^ion  of  the  Committee. — 
U.S.} 
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B.  Descriptions  of  New  Genera  and  Species. 

Fam.  Anihocobid^. 
Genus  Lasiochilus. 
LA8I0CHILUB  pictus,  8p.  nov. 

In  fonn  similar  to  L.  nebulosus,  Uhler,  but  somewhat  narrower, 
with  the  head  a  little  more  tapering.  Above  pale  rufo-flavous  and 
testaceous,  beneath  pale  ruf o-piceous.  Head  moderately  short,  rufo- 
testaceous,  minutely  rugulose  in  front,  with  a  triangular  impressed 
line  between  the  eyes,  near  which  the  surface  is  slightly  granulated ; 
the  neck  is  a  little  swollen,  highly  polished,  slightly  wider  than  the 
space  between  the  eyes,  bounded  in  front  by  an  impressed  line 
with  some  punctures ;  the  front  narrower  and  longer  than  the  neck, 
with  the  sutures  bounding  the  tylus  deeply  defined ;  antennse  mode- 
rately slender,  not  setaceous,  testaceous,  a  little  dusky,  the  second 
joint  much  the  longest,  a  little  thicker  towards  the  tip,  the  third 
joint  much  more  slender,  a  little  shorter  than  the  fourth,  which 
is  a  little  thicker  than  it ;  rostrum  pale  fuscous,  slender,  reaching 
is  far  as  the  middle  coxa.  Pronotum  trapezoidal,  wider  than  long, 
with  the  lateral  oblique  margin  pale  testaceous,  reflexed,  with  the 
anterior  angle  a  little  rounded;  surface  ruf o-testacous,  polished,  re- 
motely pubescent,  the  callosity  of  the  anterior  lobe  long,  convexly 
prominent ;  collum  scarcely  projecting  beyond  the  side  of  the  head, 
narrow,  but  distinct;  the  posterior  lobe  large,  punctate,  the  punctures 
continuing  forward  on  the  sides,  the  posterior  margin  hardly  sinu- 
ated,  with  the  humeral  angles  callous,  pale,  and  acute.     Scutellum 

5Je  reddish  brown,  depressed  and  punctate  behind  the  middle, 
emelytra  pale  testaceous,  minutely  pubescent,  closely  punctate 
except  upon  the  posterior  part  of  the  corium ;  the  cuneal  portion 
smoke-brown,  but  darker  exteriorly,  and  dull  testaceous  on  the 
costal  border ;  posterior  margin  of  the  corium  also  brown ;  mem- 
brane soiled  whitish.  Legs  dusky  testaceous.  Venter  clouded 
with  dusky  brown,  a  little  paler  exteriorly,  the  posterior  margins 
of  the  segments  fringed  with  yellowish  hairs,  and  most  of  the 
ventral  surface  spread  with  fine  yellowish  pubescence. 

Length  to  tip  of  abdomen  2  millim. ;  width  of  base  of  pronotum 
|millim. 

One  or  two  specimens  were  found  on  the  leeward  side  of 
St.  Vincent,  and  others  were  taken  in  the  island  of  Grenada. 

Fam.  Ceratocombid^:. 
Genus  Schizopteba,  Fieber. 

SCHIZOFTIBA  8CUTELLATA,  8p.  nOV. 

In  form  similar  to  S.  rutteri^  Reuter,  but  with  the  membrane 
niOTe  tapering  posteriorly.  Subconic-ovate,  black,  opaque,  minutely 
pubescent,  with  a  broad  orange  band  covering  the  clavus,  except 
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directly  at  base,  the  coeta,  and  base  of  the  two  medial  veins  of  the 
corium ;  the  legs  and  antennae  yellow.  Head  broad,  convex,  narrower 
than  the  front  of  the  pronotum,  but  with  the  eyes  prominent  and 
extending  beyond  the  pronotum;  antennae  reaching  to  the  tip  of 
corium,  the  basal  joints  thick,  the  second  one  longer  than  the  first, 
and  the  remaining  ones  thread-like,  set  with  fine  hairs.  Pronotum 
convexly  arched,  a  little  wrinkled  anteriorly,  steeply  sloping  for- 
wards, minutely  and  closely  scabrous,  with  the  posterior  margin  a 
little  decurved,  and  the  humeri  moderately  prominent ;  the  scutellum 
small,  dull  black.  Clavus  raised  like  a  tabula ;  the  veins  of  the 
corium  coarse  and  prominent ;  the  membrane  long,  dull  black,  with 
the  medial  longitudinal  veins  long,  parallel,  and  continued  to  the 
tip. 

Length  to  tip  of  membrane  1£  millim. ;  width  of  pronotum 
|  millim. 

Only  one  specimen  was  secured  on  the  island,  and  as  it  is  not 
labelled,  nothing  can  be  stated  concerning  its  JiabUaL 

StfUIBOPTEllA  CAPITATA,  Bp.  nOV. 

Thia  form,  omitting  the  head,  is  nearly  like  S.  flavipt&t  Renter. 
The  head  departs  remarkably  from  all  the  related  species  in  being 
long,  conical,  and  acutely  tapering  at  tip  :  the  body,  head,  pronotum, 
legs  and  scute  Ham  are  pale  fulvous,  with  the  coriaceous  part  of  the 
hen j elytra  velvety  black,  and  the  membrane  and  apejc  of  the  corium 
whitish  yellow.     Eyes  small,  lateral,  subglobose,  blackish  ;  antenna 
pale  yellowish,  reaching  beyond  the  tip  of  the  corium,  the  basal 
pint  shorter  than  the  second,  the  second  a  little  thickened  at  tip, 
with  the  remaining  joints  very  slender,  dusky,  and  minutely  fringed  ; 
rostrum  projecting    from    behind    the  middle   of  the   gala,    pale 
testaceous,  reaching  to  the  middle  coxa?,  and  a  little  ptceous  at 
tip.     Pronotum  trans  verse,  trapezoidal,  hat  above,  steeply  sloping, 
with  the  lateral  margins  obliquely  tapering  and  the  margin  a  little 
rcflexed ;  the  anterior  margin,  as  wide  as  the  space  between  the  eyes, 
abutting  against  a  collum   which  stands  between  the  eyes ;  the 
Doaterior  margin  almost  straight,  with  the  humeri  subacute,    Scutel- 
lum cw**ot™rm,  elevated  at  base,  contracted  beyond  the  base  and 
■mtth  tapering  to  the  tip.     Curium  somewhat  greyish  pubescent, 
Jf    v«iia  itotiae**  ^e  cubital  one  leaving  a  wide  areole  in   the 


nil  &&  lo  *^  **&*  ana  keeping  on  to  tip  of  membrane  ;  the 
I  wft  t***J  *0tfara^  t\w  tip,  the  vein  next  inward  running 
*,0*Tij  *^fe llfliaiid  equally  continuous. 
r*?J-m  ^  m  of  membrane   1  j  millim. ;    width  of  pronotum 

h~^m MM*  W  secured.     It  was  found  at  locality  No.  6< 

it*  Wwly tra  are  very  much  wider  than  the  abdo- 

mt^^t  «mL*  with  the  costal  margin  curved  nearly 

k  fr_      t,  Kent.     Mr.  Renter  does  not  include 

'  m  «\th  produced  head ;  but  the  characters 

**(&  *Hn*e  of  the  head,  seem  distinctly  to 

^  v  wto»ch  it  i*  now  referred, 


1 
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Ommatidbs,  gen.  nov. 
Coleopterine,  closely  resembling  a  short  thick  Qeoeoris.  Eyes  very 
large,  oral,  projecting  diagonally  against  the  anterior  corner  of  the 
pronotum ;  front  of  the  head  short,  bluntly  tumid,  with  the  face 
Tertical,  protracted  downward,  and  having  long  lobate  cheeks 
which  converge  over  the  base  of  the  rostrum ;  antennae  filiform 
beyond  the  second  joint,  the  basal  joint  shorter  and  a  little  thicker 
than  the  second ;  rostrum  thick  at  base,  short,  tapering,  quite  slender 
towards  the  tip,  reaching  almost  to  the  middle  coxae.  Pronotum 
very  short,  almost  annular,  with  the  sides  rounded  off  anteriorly  to 
admit  the  form  of  the  eyes,  the  posterior  margin  almost  straight. 
The  two  forward  pairs  of  legs  placed  near  together ;  the  anterior 
tibia  greatly  thickened  at  tip  and  armed  with  long  spines.  Scutellum 
very  short,  transverse,  triangular.  Hemelytra  high  convex,  extend- 
ing amply  over  the  abdomen  and  much  longer  than  it ;  the  costal 
border  moderately  curved,  with  the  middle  areole  moderately  wide, 
and  the  thick  cubital  vein  running  back  parallel  with  the  next  inner 
vein  all  the  way  to  tip  of  membrane,  and  with  the  two  exterior 
transverse  veins  as  in  Schizoptera. 

OXMATIDEB  IN8IGNIS,  8p.  nOV. 

Ovate,  blunt  and  wide  in  front ;  orange,  with  the  pronotum, 
scutellum,  and  a  broad  band  behind  the  scutellum,  covering  the 
membrane,  blue-black.  The  head  reddish  brown  above,  yellow  below 
the  origin  of  the  tylus,  obsoletely  scabrous,  very  minutely  pubescent. 
Legs  polished,  stout,  bright  yellow,  remotely  hairy.  Pronotum 
moderately  arched,  opaque,  a  little  scabrous.  Hemelytra  thick, 
opaque,  velvety ;  the  membrane  but  little  thinner  than  the  corium, 
with  the  inner  margin  straight,  not  overlapping  at  tip,  the  apex  a 
little  tapering  and  rounded  at  tip. 

Length  to  tip  of  membrane  1  millim. ;  width  of  pronotum 
fmillim. 

A  single  specimen  of  this  peculiar  little  insect  was  taken,  but 
no  record  is  given  concerning  the  place  where  it  was  found. 

Onoebodbs,  gen.  nov. 
Coleopterine,  and  resembling  an  Istus  in  form ;  the  hemelytra 
particularly  wide  and  subglobose,  blunt  at  the  anterior  end.  Head 
nearly  vertical,  short  and  broad,  moderately  convex  before  the  line 
of  the  eyes,  transversely  impressed  between  them;  the  cheeks 
separated  by  deep  vertical  lines,  the  tylus  nearly  linear ;  rostrum 
very  short  and  thick,  tapering  at  tip,  fitting  very  compactly  into 
the  sternum,  reaching  to  tip  of  anterior  coxae ;  antennas  with  the 
two  basal  joints  thick,  the  second  joint  a  little  shorter  and  not  so 
thick  as  the  first,  the  remaining  joints  thread-like,  finely  pubescent. 
Pronotum  transverse,  nearly  crescent-shaped,  moderately  arched, 
havhig  the  anterior  angles  rounded  off  to  fit  the  curve  of  the  ejea. 
Scutellum  acutely  triangular,  much  longer  than  wide.  Hemelytra 
but  little  longer  than  wide,  suborbicular,  narrower  at  base,  cor- 
responding to  the  width  of  the  pronotum ;  the  veins  coarse  and 
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prominent,  longitudinal,  the  two  middle  ones  connected  on  the 
disk  and  sending  back  a  branch  parallel  to  the  others,  all  of  which 
continue  out  to  the  tip ;  suture  of  the  clavus  deeply  defined,  the 
clavus  wide  and  nearly  triangular.  Legs  stout,  placed  close  together^ 

Oncebodes  bobusta,  sp.  nov. 

Short,  thick,  very  convex,  opaque  bluish-black,  with  a  velvety 
aspect  above.  Base  of  the  hemlytra,  including  the  scutellum,  clavus, 
and  a  spot  expanded  on  the  co9tal  margin,  bright  yellow.  Head 
transversely  rugulose,  the  front  piceous,  with  the  throat  and  antennae 
dull  honey-yellow;  the  rostrum  a  little  darker.  Legs  thick  and 
short,  honey-yellow.  Venter  dull  black,  rufo-piceous  on  the  genital 
pieces. 

Length  to  tip  of  hemelytra  1^  millim.;  width  of  pronotum 
J  millim. ;  width  of  hemelytra  |  millim. 

A  single  specimen  was  found  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  island. 

In  respect  to  form  of  body  and  longitudinal  direction  of  veins  on 
the  hemelytra  this  insect  bears  some  relation  to Hypsdos&m<i,lle\iter ; 
but  in  all  other  respects  it  seems  sufficiently  different  to  constitute 
a  separate  genus. 


4.  On  the  Affinities  of  the  Steganopodes* 
By  Dr.  K  W.  Shufelut,  C.M.Z.S. 

[Baeeivfed  January  25,  1894,] 

Recently  I  have  written  an  account  of  the  osteology  of  all  the 
North -American  Steganopodes,  illustrating  it  with  many  figures 
of  the  representative  species.  This,  extending  as  it  would  to 
between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred  pages,  is  altogether  of  too 
great  length  to  submit  on  the  present  occasion ;  it  may  be  of 
interest^  however,  to  offer  some  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
with  reapect  to  the  relationships  of  the  birds  constituting  that 
suborder, 

Basing  then,  as  we  do,  our  judgment  on  a  study  of  the 
skeletons  of  the  Steganopodes,  we  are  justified  in  regarding  them 
as  being  composed  of  three  superfamilies.  These  may  be  desig- 
nated as,  first,  the  Pdectmoittea  ;  second,  the  Pfi^uthontoittea  ;  and 
third  and  lastly,  the  Freyaloidm. 

Arranging  these,  and  the  North- American  families  of  them, 
with  their  genera,  a  taxonomic  scheme  on  such  a  basis  would 
stand  thus ; — 


SvrCKTAMIMES. 

Pelecanoidea. 

Phaethontoiclea, 
Fregatoidea, 


Families. 
Peiecanidai. 

Phauthontidtt. 

Fregafcidta. 


F  Pelfcdjttc*. 

Phatacracortur. 

Anhinga. 

Sula. 

Phacth&n. 

Frcgata. 
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Oraithotomists  are  agreed  that  the  Steganopodes,  considered  as 
a  whole,  constitute  a  well-defined  group,  but  beyond  this  the 
majority  are  reticent  as  to  the  question  of  the  affinities  existing 
among  the  families  and  genera  composing  it,  and  its  relations 
as  a  whole  to  other  avian  groups  in  the  system. 

If  from  among  the  PeUcanidas  we  select  the  genus  Phdlacrocorax^ 
there  is  no  doubt,  so  far  as  its  osteology  indicates,  that  it  is 
closely  related  to  the  genus  Anhinga.  This,  as  has  been  shown  in 
my  work,  is  evident  from  a  direct  comparison  of  the  corresponding 
bones  of  the  skeleton  of  any  species  of  Cormorant  with  those  of 
the  skeleton  of  Anhinga. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  by  similar  methods,  there  is  no  dis- 
guising the   kinship  existing  between   Phalacrocorax  and  Sula, 
although  the  gap  between  these  genera  is  somewhat  greater  than 
that  between  the  Cormorants  and  the  Anhingas. 
,  Pelicans  of  the  genus  PeUcanus  are  aberrant  forms  which,  as 

i  osteologically  indicated,  have  varying  relations  with  all  three  of 

the  genera  thus  far  mentioned.     They  are,  however,  apparently 
more  nearly  related  to  the  Sulidat  than  to  the  Cormorants. 

From  the  Pelecanoidea  the  passage  to  the  Phaethontoidea  is  not 

far  to  seek,  for,  upon  comparing  the  corresponding  bones  in  the 

',  skeleton  of  such  a  Gannet  as  Sula  breivsteri  with  those  of  Phaethon 

1  flavirostris,  we  are  at  once  confronted  with  so  many  points  of 

{  similarity  as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  our  minds  that  it  is  between 

the  genera  and  families  represented  by  such  species  as  these  that 

the  linking  of  the  two  groups  takes  place. 

This  is  important,  for  in  another  direction  we  are  led  on  the 
one  hand  through  Phaethon  to  the  suborder  Longipennes,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  suborder  Tubinares — Phaethon  flavirostris  having 
some  osteological  characters  that  strongly  suggest  Larine  affinities, 
and  still  more  that  bring  to  mind  the  skeleton  of  a  Pvffinus. 

With  their  distinct  maxillo-palatines,  their  perforate  nostrils, 
their  hardly  coalesced  palatines,  their  four-notched  sternum,  and 
with  their  ilia  widely  separated  from  the  "  sacral  crista,"  taken  in 
connection  with  numerous  other  important  skeletal  characters, 
the  Tropic  Birds  are  fully  entitled  to  rank  as  a  superfamily — 
the  Phakhontoidea. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  Fregata,  for  the  skeletal  characters 
seen  in  its  skull,  its  sternum  and  shoulder-girdle,  its  pelvis  and 
limbs,  and  in  its  trunk  skeleton,  as  described  in  detail  in  my 
account,  stamp  it  at  once,  not  only  as  being  a  form  having 
many  skeletal  characters  completely  at  variance  with  those 
found  in  average  steganopodous  birds — such  as  Cormorants  and 
Gannets — but  as  a  type  likewise  for  which  a  superfamily  must  be 
founded  in  order  to  show  that  these  striking  departures  are  fully 
appreciated  by  the  student  of  its  osteology.  As  indicated  in  our 
scheme  above  referred  to,  this  superfamily  may  be  designated 
Fregatoidea. 

The  pelvis   in  Fregata  is  decidedly  more  like  the  pelvis  in 
Phaethon  than  that  bone  in  other  Steganopodes.     In  its  extra- 
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ordinary  short  and  otherwise  weak  pelvic  limb-bones  as  com- 
pared with  the  very  lengthy  pectoral  ones,  and  the  size  of  the  rest 
of  the  bird,  it  stands  quite  unique  in  the  suborder  to  which 
it  belongs.  More  remarkable  than  all,  however,  are  the  many 
characters  in  its  skull  that  powerfully  recall  the  Albatrosses 
among  the  Tubinares.  These  are  so  evident  that  one  is  almost  led 
to  believe,  if  it  be  not  actually  the  case,  that  the  strong  hooked 
beak  in  the  skull  of  Fregata  is  a  Diomedean  rather  than  a  Pele- 
canine  character1.  Apart  from  the  free  ends  of  the  furcula 
coalescing  with  the  coracoids,  there  are  characters  in  the  sternum 
and  shoulder-girdle  of  Fregata  that  also  recall  the  forms  of  the 
corresponding  bones  in  the  Albatrosses,  but  beyond  this  there 
appears  to  be  nothing  else  in  the  skeleton  of  the  Man-o'-War 
Bird  at  all  reminding  us  of  those  birds. 

Since  this  relationship  exists  between  Fregata  and  Diomedea, 
remote  as  it  may  be,  it  nevertheless,  taken  in  connection  with 
what  has  been  pointed  out  above  in  regard  to  Phaethon  and  Paffinm^ 
ought  to  convince  us  that  the  Sfceganopodes  are  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Tubinares  than  they  are  with  the  Longipennes. 

There  are  those  who  claim  to  see  a  kinship  existing  between  the 
Accipitres  and  the  Fregatoidea,  but  there  are  surely  no  indications 
of  it  so  far  as  the  osteology  of  any  of  the  representatives  of  the 
two  suborders  in  question  is  concerned. 


March  6,  1894. 
Dr.  A.  GtNTHEB,  F.E.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  report  on  the  additions  to  the 
Society's  Menagerie  during  the  month  of  February  1894 : — 

The  total  number  of  registered  additions  to  the  Society's  Mena- 
gerie during  the  month  of  February  was  83,  of  which  66  were  by 

1  In  my  extended  account  of  the  osteology  of  the  Steganopodes,  referred  to 
above,  a  full  description  of  the  skull  of  the  Man-o'-War  Bird  is  Riven,  illustrated 
by  several  figures  from  photographs.  From  that  account  I  select  some  of  the 
statements : — "  For  example,  both  superficially  and  otherwise  the  skull  of 
Fregata  resembles  the  skull  in  some  species  of  Albatrosses  (Diomedeida)  in  not 
a  few  respects.  This  not  only  applies  to  the  lower  jaw,  where  the  similarity  is 
very  evident,  but  also  to  a  number  of  characters  in  the  cranium  and  face.  The 
long  powerfully  hooked  superior  mandibles  are  a  good  deal  alike,  as  are  the 
maxillo-palatines.  Fregata  has  a  vomer  that  approaches  that  bone  in  the 
Albatrosses ;  its  palatines  are  not  far  off,  and  even  still  less  so  its  pterygoids 
and  quadrates.  The  lacrymals  are  upon  the  same  plan  of  structure,  and  the 
entire  cranium  proper  in  the  Man-o'-War  Bird,  might  well  aDswer  for  that  of 
an  Albatross  but  slightly  removed  from  the  typical  stock.  Fregata,  howerer, 
lacks  the  deep  supraorbital  glandular  fossae  so  characteristic  of  the  Dtomedeida, 
and,  from  above  downwards,  the  skull  is  somewhat  more  compressed  than  it  is 
in,  for  example,  such  a  epeoies  as  the  Short-tailed  Albatross  (J),  albatrus)" 
[Then  follows  a  detailed  comparison,  character  by  character,  of  the  skull  and 
associate  parts  as  found  in  Fregata  aguita  and  Diomedea  albatrus,  but  that 
comparison  is  of  too  great  length  to  insert  here  as  a  footnote.] 
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presentation,  5  by  purchase,  and  12  on  deposit.  The  total 
number  of  departures  during  the  same  period,  by  death  and 
removals,  was  73. 


Young  King  Vulture  in  down  plumage. 
(Received  October  20,  1893.) 


I  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  the  yountf  King 
Vulture  (Gypagus  papa)  which  we  received  in  the  down  plumage 
on  the  20th  October  last.  It  has  been  figured  in  the  *  Field/ 
lxxxii.  p.  971  (1893),  by  the  proprietors  of  which  the  accompanying 
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illustration  has  been  lent  to  us.  This  bird  has  now  moulted  its 
nestling-plumage  altogether,  and  has  assumed  the  first  feather- 
plumage,  in  which  it  is  nearly  of  a  uniform  black. 

The  young  bird  was  probably  not  more  than  2  or  3  months  old 
when  received,  and  therefore  would  appear  to  remain  about  7  or 
8  months  in  its  nestling-plumage. 


Mr.  W.  Bateson  exhibited  six  specimens  of  the  Common  Pilchard 
(Clupea  pUchardus)  showing  variation  in  the  number  and  size 
of  the  scales.  The  specimens  had  been  received  from  Mr. 
Matthias  Dunn,  of  Mevagissey,  Cornwall.  In  each  of  them  the 
scales  over  a  greater  or  less  area  of  the  body  were  smaller  and 
more  numerous  than  in  the  normal  fish.  Similar  specimens  were 
exhibited  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Bateson  in  1890  and  had  been 
described  in  the  Proceedings 1  as  examples  of  abnormal  repetition 
of  parts.  In  that  paper  reference  was  made  to  an  account  of  a 
similar  specimen  that  had  been  given  by  the  late  Mr.  F.  Day2, 
who  took  a  different  view,  being  of  opinion  that  the  fish  was 
a  hybrid  between  the  Pilchard  and  the  Herring.  For  reasons 
then  given  it  was  urged  that  the  evidence  of  hybridity  was  unsound, 
and  it  was  represented  that  the  abnormality  was  more  probably 
due  to  variation. 

The  new  cases  fully  bore  out  the  view  then  taken.  Except  in 
the  matter  of  the  scales,  each  of  the  six  examples  was  in  all  re- 
spects a  true  Pilchard,  having  the  normal  sculpture  on  the  opercula, 
the  high  number  of  gill-rakers  characteristic  of  the  Pilchard,  and 
the  histological  features  normallv  found  in  the  scales  of  the 
Pilchard.  In  the  matter  of  the  gill-rakers  the  lowest  number  seen 
in  the  abnormal  fishes  was  70  and  the  highest  89,  most  of  them 
having  about  78.  The  numbers  seen  in  normal  Herrings  are 
considerably  lower  than  these. 

In  four  of  the  new  specimens  the  small  abnormal  scales  extended 
over  the  posterior  half  of  one  side  only.  In  one  specimen  both 
sides  were  almost  uniformly  covered  with  the  small  scales.  In  the 
sixth  specimen  the  posterior  half  of  one  side  showed  the  small 
scales,  and  on  the  other  side  there  was  in  about  the  middle  of  its 
length  a  circular  patch  of  very  small  scales,  the  remainder  of  the 
scaling  being  normal  or  nearly  so.  Unfortunately  the  specimens 
had  been  somewhat  rubbed  and  the  precise  numbers  of  the  scales 
cannot  confidently  be  given.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  it  may 
be  said  that  in  the  areas  of  abnormal  scaling  the  siee  of  the  scales 
was  about  half  that  of  the  normal  scales.  All  the  specimens 
were  well  grown  and  in  good  condition,  ranging  from  7  to  8 J  inches 
in  length. 


1  Proo.  Zool.  Soc  1890,  p.  586. 
a  Op.  tit.  1887,  p.  129,  pi.  xv. 
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Dr.  J.  W.  Gregory,  F.Z.S.,  made  some  remarks  on  the  factors 
that  appear  to  have  influenced  zoological  distribution  in  Africa, 
commencing  with  the  following  observations  : — 

44  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  phenomena  of  distribution  in 
Equatorial  Africa  present  a  series  of  glaring  contradictions  and 
anomalies.  Thus  many  groups  extend  across  Africa  east  and  west, 
others  run  north  and  south,  while  a  third  group  occurs  only  as 
isolated  patches  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains.  Simi- 
larly the  fishes  of  many  rivers  and  lakes  belonging  to  different 
basins  have  identical  or  nearly  allied  species.  These  are  absent  in 
North-east  Africa  and  reappear  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Syria. 
As  it  was  believed  that  the  geology  of  Central  Africa  was  very 
simple  and  that  the  country  had  been  for  ages  remarkably  stable, 
it  has  appeared  very  difficult  to  explain  these  facts  of  distribution. 
The  results  of  more  recent  work,  however,  show  that  the  lake- 
region  of  Africa  is  a  district  of  great  instability." 

Dr.  Gregory  then  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  probable  changes  that 
had  occarred  in  the  level  of  the  country: — "Originally  the  Victoria 
Nyansa  district  was  probably  a  high  plateau  on  which  rose  rivers 
that  flowed  on  one  side  into  the  Congo  and  on  the  other  into 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Bed  Sea.  The  centre  subsided  and  the 
drainage  formed  a  great  lake.  This  was  subsequently  further 
isolated  from  the  Congo  and  the  East  Coast  river-systems  by  two 
long  cracks  forming  rift  valleys.  Subsequently  the  Nile  cut 
through  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  the  Nyanza,  and  the  waters 
of  that  lake  became  discharged  into  the  Nile.  The  Jordan  Valley 
was  connected  to  the  East-African  river-system  at  a  time  when 
much  of  the  Eastern  Levant  was  dry  land  and  Palestine  was 
covered  by  a  freshwater  lake.  The  surplus  waters  of  this  lake 
discharged  to  the  south  and  flowed  along  the  valley  that  by  later 
subsidence  was  formed  into  the  basin  of  the  Eed  Sea.  The  living 
land-  and  river-moUusks  of  Abyssinia  and  the  fossil  species  to  the 
south  also  show  that  the  connexion  between  Syria  and  the  Central 
African  lakes  was  established  by  a  river  that  flowed  across  Baringo 
and  Basso  Narok  and  thus  into  the  south  end  of  the  Bed  Sea. 

44  The  key  to  the  distribution  of  the  land  animals  and  plants  lies 
in  the  discovery  of  the  former  extension  of  the  glaciers  of  Mount 
Kenia.  The  climate  must  then  have  been  very  different  from  the 
present  one.  The  results  of  the  former  greater  height  of  the  land 
would  have  been  a  depression  of  the  isobaric  surfaces  and  the 
formation  of  a  high-pressure  area  over  the  central  plateau.  The 
winds  would  have  been  different  and  far  less  regular,  and  the 
rainfall  would  have  been  greater  and  more  evenly  distributed.  The 
surface  of  maximum  rainfall  would  have  been  lower  and  more 
extensive.  Hence  the  present  alpine  flora  would  have  descended 
from  the  mountains  to  the  plateaus,  and  the  low-level  flora  have 
been  luxuriant  and  better  adapted  for  food  than  the  existing  scrub. 
There  would  therefore  have  been  no  such  barriers  to  the  migration 
of  small  mammals  and  many  of  the  invertebrates  as  exist  at 
present." 
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Dr.  Gregory  then  exhibited  and  made  remarks  upon  a  series 
of  photographic  slides,  illustrative  of  his  recent  expedition  to 
Mount  Kenia. 


The  following  papers  were  read : — 

1.  Note  on  Three  Species  of  River-crabs  of  the  Genus  TheU 
phusa,  from  Specimens  collected  in  Eastern  Africa 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  Gregory,  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston,  C.B.,  and 
Mr.  P.  J.  Jackson.     By  P.  Jeffrey  Bell,  M.A. 

[Eeoeired  February  7, 1894.] 

During  his  remarkable  expedition  to  Mount  Kenia  Dr.  Gregory 
obtained,  in  the  papyrus-swamp  north  of  Bangatan  Ndari,  Lei- 
kipia,  a  Biver-crab  of  the  genus  Thelphu9a>  which  may  be  referred 
to  the  species  T.  berardi,  first  figured  by  Savigny.  From  a 
height  of  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet  on  Mount  Zomba, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston,  C.B.,  has  lately  sent  a  specimen  which  must 
be  referred  to  T.  depressa,  Krauss.  Mr.  F.  J.  Jackson  has  also 
been  so  good  as  to  present  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
two  examples  of  the  same  genus  taken  on  the  south  side  of  Mt. 
Elgon,  which  are  to  be  referred  to  T.  nilotica,  M.-E. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  three  different  species  should  reach 
the  Museum  within  as  many  months  from  three  distinct,  though 
not  so  very  distant,  localities  in  the  eastern  half  of  Central  Africa. 
What  is  of  importance  is  that  the  species  from  the  more  northern 
localities  (Mt.  Elgon  and  Leikipia)  are  those  which  have  a  more 
northern  distribution,  for  both  are  Egyptian ;  whereas  T.  depressa 
was  described  by  Krauss l  from  Port  Natal,  and  a  variety  of  the 
same  species,  characterized  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Miers3  as  T.  deprtssa 
johwttoni,  was  found  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston  during  his  expedition 
to  Kilimanjaro  in  1884. 

So  far  as  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  species  of  this  freshwater 
Crab,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  North  and  South  Africa 
would  lie  south  of  Mt.  Elgon  and  north  of  Kilimanjaro ;  and  in 
support  of  this  view  there  is  the  fact  that,  as  Mr.  Edgar  Smith  has 
reminded  me,  Physopm  africana  and  Limnaa  natalensis,  which 
were  both  described  by  Krauss  from  specimens  collected  in  Natal, 
have  been  found  in  Lake  Nyassa.  The  latter,  however,  extends  as 
far  north  as  Abyssinia,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
also  inhabits  the  West  Coast  of  Africa ;  so  that  it  does  not  afford 
us  much  assistance  in  the  delimitation  of  areas  of  distribution  in 
this  region  of  the  African  continent. 

However,  the  problems  of  distribution  in  Africa  are  so  many  and 
so  difficult,  that  what  we  need  at  present  is  a  broader  and  firmer 
basis  of  facts. 

1  Sfcdafrikaii.  Orugt.  (1843),  p.  88,  pL  ii.  fig.  4. 
3  Proa  ZooL  Soc.  1885,  p.  237. 
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2.  On  the  Hemiptera-Heteroptera  of  the  Island  of  Grenada, 
West  Indies.     By  P.  R.  Uhlbr.1 

[BeoeWed  February  9, 1894.] 

[Two  papers  were  recently  communicated  to  the  Society  on 
Hemiptera  from  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  (see  P.  Z.  8. 1893,  p.  705, 
&  1894,  p.  156)  ;  in  these  it  was  mentioned  that  Prof.  Uhler  was 
engaged  in  working  ont  the  collections  from  Grenada  sent  to  him 
by  the  Committee.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  offering  to  the 
Society  the  memoir  the  reception  of  which  we  were  then  looking 
forward  to.  The  collections  studied  were  made  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  H.  Smith  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Godman, 
F.R.S.,  in  the  manner  that  was  mentioned  when  we  were  dealing 
with  the  St.  Vincent  insects. — D.  S.] 

The  collection  of  Heteroptera  here  enumerated  was  brought 
together  in  the  island  of  Grenada  by  Messrs.  Herbert  H.  Smith 
and  Henry  E.  Summers  during  a  part  of  the  year  1891.  It  re- 
presents the  results  of  a  careful  search  over  the  principal  parts  of 
the  island  daring  a  period  of  about  eight  months,  extending  from 
February  to  November.  The  total  number  of  species  brought 
back  is  about  166,  excluding  varieties  and  some  immature  forms 
which  could  not  be  identified. 

Although  not  exhaustive,  the  collection  affords  an  excellent 
basis  of  comparison  with  the  faunas  of  other  islands  and  countries 
adjacent  to  the  centre  of  America ;  it  also  supplies  some  hints  as 
to  the  sources  from  which  the  fauna  has  been  derived. 

From  a  review  of  the  species  here  enumerated  it  appears  evident 
that  the  Hemipterous  fauna  is  Central- American.  It  is  largely 
composed  of  forms  which  belong  to  the  borders  of  the  Tropics, 
lather  than  of  such  distinctly  tropical  ones  as  inhabit  the  South- 
American  continent.  The  percentage  of  small  forms  is  remarkably 
large.  The  family  most  extensively  represented  is  the  Lygleidjb,  of 
which  28  species  are  present,  and  these  are  correspondingly 
numerous  in  individuals.  Of  these  species  nine-tenths  are  found 
in  Cuba  and  the  other  Greater  Antilles,  and  about  the  same 
number  also  occur  in  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

Next  in  abundance  appear  the  Pentatomoidea,  with  24  species. 
Host  of  these,  likewise,  are  found  in  the  Antilles,  Mexico,  and 
Central  America,  and  form  part  of  the  fauna  which  ranges  from 
the  southern  United  States  to  the  borders  of  the  equatorial  region. 
The  most  conspicuous  form  is  Edessa  rugtdosa,  which  is  closely 
related  to  a  species  of  Cuba  and  San  Domingo  and  to  another 
from  Mexico.  Banasa  hnticidaris  is  very  closely  related  to  another 
species  which  also  occurs  in  the  countries  just  mentioned. 

The  Rkduvioidea  come  next,  but  the  24  species  of  this  family 
are  not  generally  abundant  in  individuals.     About  eight-tenths  of 

1  Communicated  by  D.  Sharp,  FJ&.S.,  F.Z.S.,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
for  inTestigating  the  Flora  and  Fauna  of  the  West  India  Islands, 
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these  are  widely  distributed  in  the  Antilles,  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  Capsidje  are  represented  by  18  species,  all  but  one  of  which 
have  been  found  in  the  Antilles,  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the 
southern  United  States. 

The  Coreidje  are  represented  by  17  species,  a  very  few  of  which 
are  of  large  size,  while  most  of  them  are  widely  distributed,  occurring 
from  the  Gulf  States  to  the  northern  borders  of  South  America. 

In  the  Anthooobidjb  we  find  a  few  genera  and  a  total  of  14 
species.  Those  which  are  not  new  belong  to  forms  peculiar  to  the 
Gulf  States,  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  Greater  Antilles. 
As  these  little  creatures  live  much  in  concealment,  amid  tangled 
vegetation  and  decaying  leaves,  and  upon  twigs,  fungi,  and  mosses, 
their  distribution  is  but  little  restricted,  and  they  extend  over 
large  parts  of  the  continental  areas. 

In  the  Cebatooombid^b  we  meet  with  only  5  species,  and  these 
are  of  the  widely  distributed  forms  which  spread  north  from  the 
region  of  Brazil — Ptemdiophyes  mirabilis,  Beuter,  being  the  only 
one  of  these  not  yet  found  in  the  corresponding  island  of  St. 
Vincent.  The  collecting  of  these  minute  insects  has  been  so 
generally  neglected  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  adequate 
comparative  statements  to  be  made  relative  to  the  genera  and 
species  belonging  to  different  localities ;  but  the  assemblage  from 
St.  Vincent,  as  now  known,  is  more  varied  and  comprehensive 
than  that  of  Grenada.  Four  of  the  widely  distributed  species 
occur  in  both  islands,  while  the  four  other  peculiar  forms  were 
found  in  St.  Vincent  and  not  in  Grenada.  It  is  very  unlikely 
that  these  types  are  confined  to  St.  Vincent,  and  we  confidently 
expect  to  see  them  discovered  when  the  minute  insects  of  Grenada 
shall  have  been  more  exhaustively  collected. 

The  fauna  of  the  littoral  plain  of  the  southern  United  States 
includes  several  genera  and  species  not  yet  discovered  in  the  "West 
Indies,  but  it  also  embraces  two  or  three  species,  particularly  in 
the  genera  Ceratocombus  and  Cryptottemtna,  which  have  an  exten- 
sive distribution  in  the  central  regions  of  America. 

Turning  to  the  Velhd.e,  we  find  them  comparatively  well 
represented  by  fourteen  species,  rich  in  individuals.  They  exhibit 
some  interesting  modifications  of  structure.  The  elongation  of  the 
legs  in  one  species  of  Microvelia  points  to  a  closer  relationship  than 
has  hitherto  been  indicated  between  this  group  and  that  of  the 
Hydrobatid».  A  genuine  salt-water  species,  Rhagovdia  plumbea% 
which  also  lives  on  the  ocean  about  the  Florida  Keys  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Southern  Florida,  adds  new  interest  to  this  peculiar 
group  of  insects.  This  species  is  also  noteworthy  from  the  fact 
that  the  sexes  unite  sexually  in  what  would  appear  to  be  a  larval 
stage — the  male  being  usually  not  more  than  one-half  the  bulk 
of  the  female,  and  both  being  of  weak  integumentary  structure, 
and  destitute  of  rudimentary  wing-segments  in  the  greater  number 
of  specimens.  No  specimens  with  wing-covers  have  yet  been 
brought  to  notice. 
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A  large  number  of  specimens  of  the  Hydbobatid  js  were  found, 
but  represent  only  four  species.  They  were  met  with  more  especially 
near  the  sea-coast  on  the  flat  lands  and  marshes. 

A  form  closely  related  to  Rheumatobatcs  adds  another  to  the 
growing  list  of  these  remarkable  insects.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  only  one  mature  and  winged  specimen  of  this  curious  form 
was  taken,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  no  observations  were  made 
respecting  its  mode  of  life  and  the  peculiarities  of  its  habitat. 
The  pale  and  membranous  character  of  its  wing-covers  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a  small  and  slender  wasp,  so  that  this  peculiarity 
of  aspect  might  be  of  some  service  in  protecting  it  from  enemies 
which  it  must  meet  with  in  the  water  where  it  dwells. 

The  other  palustrine  and  aquatic  forms  here  enumerated  are 
mostly  common  species  which  have  an  extensive  distribution 
throughout  the  regions  between  Northern  Brazil  and  the  southern 
United  States. 

The  presence  of  only  two  species  of  Corisa  seems  remarkable  in 
a  region  where  shallow  placid  and  sluggish  waters  abound  and 
form  such  suitable  homes  for  this  type  of  insect. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  account  for  the  absence  of  a  large  number 
of  forms  of  Qalgulus,  Mononyx,  and  Notonecta.  These  hardy  insects 
abound  in  just  such  places  as  are  mentioned  above ;  as  for  example 
on  the  marshes,  turbid  sands,  about  the  slime  on  the  borders  of 
sluggish  waters,  and  among  the  roots  of  grass  and  slender  plants 
in  wet  places. 

In  comparing  this  assemblage  of  species  with  that  of  the  island 
of  St.  Vincent,  the  differences  between  them  do  not  seem  sufficient  to 
warrant  their  separation  into  two  faunas.  The  most  divergent  form 
from  the  general  average  is  the  remarkable  Alydid,  Darmistidus. 
This  form  was  not  amoog  the  collections  from  Grenada,  and  it  is 
not  like  any  that  has  yet  been  brought  from  any  part  of  the 
American  continent  or  its  islands. 

This  collection  adds  valuable  information  supplementary  to  our 
previous  knowledge  of  the  faunas  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  Colombia ;  but  much  further  research 
will  be  required  before  we  can  satisfactorily  recognize  the  limits 
of  the  great  areas  of  distribution  of  the  Hemiptera  south  of  the 
United  States. 

Pachyoobidje. 

Agonosoma,  Lap. 

1.  Agonosoma  flavouothata,  Lap. 

Agonosoma  JtavoHneata,  Lap.  Heniipt.,  Mag.  de  Zool.  ii.  p.  69. 

Examples  of  this  species  were  collected  at  Balthazar,  April  6, 
at  an  elevation  of  250  feet  above  the  sea,  from  foliage  along  the 
road,  on  dry  ground,  in  woods  of  second  growth.  On  April  30  a 
specimen  came  to  the  light  at  night.  Other  specimens  were  found 
on  the  La  Force  estate,  August  17,  on  open  damp  ground  under 
piles  of  weeds.  On  the  Caliveny  estate  they  were  swept,  September 
17,  from  herbage  on  low  open  ground. 
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2,  Agoitoboua  teimkeata  (Fabr.), 
Chnei'  trilineata,  Fabr^  var.,  Spec.  Ins.  u\  p.  341. 
At  Balthazar,  one  specimen  came  to  the   light  at   night,  on 
Apri]  30  ;  another  was  found  on  herbage  near  the  leeward  coast, 
at   St,  George's  ;   a  third  was   beaten,  on  September  29,   from 
herbage,  on  the  hillside  of  the  Mount  Gay  estate. 

Symphylus,  Dallas. 

SrMPHTLtra  deplajtatus  (H,-Schf.}. 

Paehyeoris  deplanattt*,  H.-Schf.  Wanz,  Ins*  iv*  p,  3,  t,  ex.  fig.  344. 

Specimens  were  taken  at  Balthazar,  April  7T  which  came  to 
the  light  at  night,  and  one  was  beaten  from  herbage  on  August  18; 
on  September  13—10,  specimens  came  to  the  light,  at  night,  on  the 
Mount  Gay  estate. 

SpmraocORis,  Mayr. 

Sphyrocoris  obliquus  (Germar), 

PachycQris  Qhliquns}  Germar,  Zeitschr.  i.  p.  94. 

Several  sped  mens  were  swept  from  herbage  at  Balthazar,  April  7, 
at  an  elevation  of  250  feet  above  the  sea,  on  open  weedy  places 
near  a  stream  of  water.  Others  were  secured  near  St.  George's, 
as  also  on  the  Mirabeau  and  Mount  Gay  estates. 

THTREOOOBI2£. 

Thybeocoeis,  Schrank. 

TnYEBOCoais  puucaria  (Germar). 

OdontQtcdit  pulicariu*t  Germar,  Zeitschr.  i.  p.  39. 

This  species  was  taken  on  the  Mirabeau  estate,  March  25,  at 
an  elevation  of  500  feet  above  the  sea,  in  open  places  near  a 
atream,  where  it  was  swept  from  herbage.  It  was  abo  found  at 
St  George's  near  the  botanic  gardens,  September  10,  on  grass 
growing  in  a  swampH  At  Mount  Gay  it  was  taken,  September  17, 
from  herbage  on  low  ground. 

The  specimens  differ  in  no  important  respect  from  those  which 
are  common  in  Maryland  and  the  southern  United  States*  In  these 
last  localities  the  species  lives  in  the  axils  of  Eupalorium,  on  low  or 
marshy  ground. 

ClUNIDl. 

Oyrtomkncb,  Am,  et  S. 

Cyetoioots  ciliatus  (PaL  Beauv,). 

P&tiatoma  ciliata,  Pah  Beauv,  Ins.  Afr,  et  Ame>,  p.  186,  ph  II. 
fig.  6. 

Two  specimens  were  captured  on  the  Mount  Gnj  estate, 
September  ti,  on  open  places  near  a  stream, 
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Pawcueus,  St&L 

PureiEUB  icabgo  (Dallas). 

Jfthus  margo,  Dallas,  last,  i.  p.  116. 

Numerous  specimens  of  both  sexes  were  found  at  Balthazar, 
March  7  and  31,  up  to  an  elevation  of  1900  feet  above  the  sea,  on 
foliage,  next  the  ground,  in  damp  places  near  the  water.  Others 
were  taken  on  the  Grand  £tang,  September  12,  at  an  altitude  of 
1300  feet,  while  flying  at  sunset. 

Gbotomus,  Muls.  et  Bey. 

Geotohus  sphtolai  (Sign.). 

jBUius  tpinofa,  Sign.  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Fr.  1863,  p.  545,  pi.  12. 
fig.  12. 

Only  one  specimen  was  found.  It  was  taken  on  the  Mount 
Gay  estate,  August  28,  while  flying  at  sunset. 

Amjtbstus,  Dallas. 

1.  AMKB8TUB  SUBFEREUGrNTTDB,  Westw. 

Cydnus  subferraginens,  Westw.  Hope  Cat.  L  p.  19. 

Many  specimens  were  collected  at  various  places  on  the  island. 
At  Balthazar  they  were  taken  while  flying  over  open  places  at 
sunset,  August  4.  On  the  Mount  Gay  estate  they  were  also 
found,  August  20-25,  flying  at  sunset ;  and  on  the  Grand  £tang, 
September  15,  they  were  beaten  from  undergrowth  in  the  forest, 
at  an  elevation  of  1900  feet  above  the  sea. 

2.  Aioromrs  fusillus,  Uhler. 

Amnestus  pusiUus,  Uhler,  Hayden  Geol.  Surv.  Bulletin,  i.  p.  278. 

This  uncoloured  little  groundling  was  collected  in  April,  at 
Balthazar,  where  it  occurred  on  open  weedy  places,  in  second- 
growth  thickets. 

Pbntatomida 

Maobopygiuh,  Spin. 

Macboftgitjh  bbticulabe,  Fabr. 

Cimex  reticularis,  Fabr.  Syst.  Bhyng.  p.  170. 

This  common  American  insect  was  captured  at  Balthazar, 
April  15,  at  an  elevation  of  250  feet  above  sea-level.  It  was 
found  on  shady  places  among  the  weeds,  in  woods  of  second 
growth,  near  a  stream  of  water. 

Cuba  is  the  most  northern  territory  from  which  this  species  is 
st  present  known.  It  seems  to  be  about  as  common  in  Grenada 
•J  it  is  known  to  be  on  the  Upper  Amazons. 
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Podibub,  H.-Schf. 

1.  Podibub  sagteta.  (Fabr.). 

Cimex  sagitta,  Fabr.  Ent.  Syst.  iv.  p.  99. 

Several  specimens  were  beaten  from  plants  at  Balthazar, 
April  3,  in  open  weedy  places,  and  from  similar  herbage  on  the 
Mount  Gay  estate,  on  August  22  to  31. 

This  species  ranges  all  the  way  from  Tabatinga,  on  the  Upper 
Amazon,  to  Texas  and  Tamaulipas,  Mexico,  and  extends  its 
distribution  through  all  the  Greater  Antilles. 

2.  Podisus  gaumeri,  Dist. 

Podisu*  gaumeri^  Dist.  Biol.  Centr.-Am.,  Hem.-Heter.,  SuppL 
p.  320,  pi.  30.  fig.  16. 

A  few  specimens  of  this  form  were  collected  at  St.  George's, 
August  22  and  31,  from  herbage  in  swampy  places. 

Mormidea,  Am.  et  S. 

Mormxdea  UPsrLON  (Linn.). 

Cimex  upsilon,  linn.  Syst.  Nat.  ed.  xii.  L  p.  720. 

This  species  proved  to  be  quite  as  common  in  Grenada  as  it  is 
at  Parti,  at  various  other  places  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  in  the 
West  Indies.  Specimens  were  collected  at  Balthazar,  April  7, 
on  open  weedy  places,  where  they  were  swept  from  herbage ;  at 
the  same  place  they  were  taken,  August  15,  from  herbage,  at 
night.  Others  were  captured  at  light,  at  night,  on  the  Mirabeau 
estate,  and  likewise  on  the  Vendome  and  Chantilly  estates  and 
Grand  £tang.  At  Mount  Gay  specimens  were  found,  September 
14,  at  elevations  of  400-600  feet  above  the  sea,  in  open  places 
upon  herbage. 

EuscmBTUB,  Dallas. 

Eubchistus  cbenatob  (Fabr.). 

Cimex  crenator,  Fabr.  Ent.  Syst  iv.  p.  101. 

Two  forms  of  this  species,  the  one  with  acute  humeri,  the  other 
with  blunter  ones,  were  found  in  large  numbers  on  most  parts 
of  the  island.  At  Balthazar  it  was  brushed  from  herbage  on 
March  23,  in  cocoa  orchards  where  the  soil  was  damp  and  shaded ; 
on  April  2  they  were  found  at  an  altitude  of  1900  feet  above  the 
sea,  on  a  narrow  strip  of  grassy  and  weedy  land  between  the  lake 
and  the  forest.  Others  were  collected  later  in  April  on  the 
M6unt  Gay  and  Lake  Antoine  estates,  and  as  late  as  May  4. 

Bebeoyxthus,  Stal. 
Bbbboyktbtjb  deubatob  (Fabr.). 
Cimex  delirator,  Fabr.  Ent.  Syst.  iv.  p.  103. 
This  is  a  Colombian  insect  which  ranges  from  the  head  of 
the  Madeira  river,  in  Brazil,  all  the  way  to  Venezuela,  Central 
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America,  and  Mexico,  and  extends  to  the  Lesser  Antilles.  It  is 
also  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Para*  and  at  a  few  points  farther  up 
the  Valley  of  the  Amazons. 

Several  specimens  were  secured  at  Balthazar,  April  7,  in  open 
weedy  places,  from  herbage,  near  a  stream.  On  the  Mount  Gay 
estate  they  were  found,  August  22,  on  herbage  in  open  places,  at 
niglit.  Two  specimens  were  taken  at  St.  George's,  September  11 
and  28,  on  herbage. 

Pboxts,  Spinola. 
Pboxts  yictok  (Fabr.). 
Oitmex  victor,  Fabr.  Syst.  Ent.  p.  705. 

A  few  specimens  were  taken  at  Balthazar,  April  1,  in  the 
swampy  forest  near  the  sea-shore,  where  the  mangrove-tree 
flourishes.  A  single  specimen  was  also  found  on  the  Chantilly 
estate. 

Abyelius,  Spinola. 

Abvelits  ALBOPracTATUS  (De  Geer). 

Cvmex  albopunctatus,  De  Geer,  Mem.  iii.  p.  331,  pi.  34.  fig.  6. 

Specimens  of  normal  size  were  found  near  Balthazar,  April  1, 
in  a  swampy  forest  near  the  sea-shore.  On  the  Mount  Gay  estate 
others  were  taken,  August  28,  on  herbage,  on  the  hill  about  700 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Specimens  sometimes  occur  in  Florida,  Cuba,  and  Lower 
California  which  are  only  half  the  normal  size. 

Thyawta,  Stal. 

1.  Thyanta  pebditob  (Fabr.). 

Cimex  pcrditor,  Fabr.  Ent.  Syst.  iv.  p.  102. 

This  extremely  common  species  inhabits  Northern  Brazil  and 
spreads  through  Colombia  to  Mexico,  and  far  northward  in  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States  into  Southern  Colorado.  It 
is  also  found  in  all  the  principal  West  India  islands  including 
Trinidad.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  United  States  it  extends  as 
far  north  as  to  the  vicinity  of  Savannah  in  Georgia. 

The  specimens  collected  in  Grenada  were  found  on  the  Mount 
Gay  estate,  August  21  and  September  28,  where  they  were  beaten 
from  herbage  in  open  places  near  a  stream  of  water.  One  speci- 
men was  obtained  at  St.  George's,  in  August,  from  herbage,  at 
night 

2.  Thyanta  t^niola  (Dallas). 
Peniatoma  tcmiola,  Dallas,  list,  i.  p.  250. 

This  is  also  a  common  species  in  the  West  Indies,  and  numerous 
specimens  were  secured  in  Grenada.  It  is  also  found  in  Northern 
Brazil,  Central  America,  and  Mexico,  and  it  spreads  over  the  border 
into  California  and  Arizona.  In  San  Domingo  it  is  very  common  on 
low  plants  growing  beside  the  roads  near  the  coast.    It  is  also 
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quite  variable  in  size  and  sometimes  lacks  the  red  band  on  the  base 
of  the  pronotum. 

In  Grenada  it  was  taken  on  the  Lake  Antoine  estate,  March  24 
and  April  13,  at  an  elevation  of  350  feet  above  sea-level,  on 
herbage  in  open  places.  It  was  also  found  on  the  Mount  (Jay 
estate  and  at  St.  George's,  in  August. 

3.  Thyanta  casta,  Still. 

Thyanta  ca*tay  Still ,  Stettin,  ent.  Zeit.  xxiii.  p.  104. 

This  species  was  taken  on  the  Mount  Gay  estate,  in  smaller 
numbers  than  the  preceding  one,  and  it  was  beaten  from  herbage, 
August  1,  in  open  places.  It  was  also  found  on  the  Lake  Antoine 
estate,  March  24,  on  herbage,  aud  in  thickets  near  the  i 


Crato,  Disk 
Ceato  ubbicus,  Dish 

Cmta  urhicu*t  Dist.  Biol.  Centr.-Amer.,  Hem.-Heter.,  Suppl. 
p,  457 ,  pi.  3U-  fig*  22. 

Only  two  specimens  of  this  insect  were  secured;  they  were 
beaten  from  herbage,  at  night,  in  open  places,  August  22,  on  the 
Mount  Gay  estate* 

Bajtaea,  st \L 
Bakaba  lbxttculasib,  sp*  nov. 

Form  similar  to  B*  pad-ardii,  Ht&i,  but  more  convex  above, 
especially  upon  the  pronotum ;  longer  oval  than  the  related  B. 
imbvfa,  Distant.     Pale  green,  more  or  less  rufous  upon  the  pro- 
notum, base  o£  head,  coriaceous  part  of  hemelytra,  and  posterior 
border  of  the  scutellum   highly  polished.     The  head,  pronotum, 
and  corium  set  with  remote  erect  bristles,  most  of  the  remaining 
surface  minutely   pubescent.      Head  a  little  longer   than  wide, 
irregularly  and  remotely,   finely   punctate,  the  surface   uneven, 
depressed  next  the  base  of  tylus,  often  paler  at  base  and  near  the 
eves.      Antennas   more  or  less  rufous,  remotely  pubescent,  the 
second  joint  much  shorter  than  the  third,  the  fourth  sometimes 
infu seated ;  rostrum  reaching  the  posterior  coxae,  green,  black  at 
tip,    Pronotum  unusually  convex  in  the  female,  somewhat  less 
so  in  the  male  |  the  lateral  margins  reflexed,  im punctate,  ivory- 
white,  hardly  sinuated,  the  humeral  angles  a  little  prominent, 
v:iq  the  outer  margin  curved  and  the  surface  near  it  tumid  ;  the 
^  general  I  v  coarsely,  remotely,  deeply  punctate,  the  punc- 
rartly  arranged    in   transverse,  curved,  broken  lines;    the 
bounded  behind  by  a  line  of  punctures,  behind  the  eyes 
■**>      L  and  the  angles  outside  the  eyes  produced  into  a  small 
&  posterior  margin  a  very  little  arcuated,  with  the  edge 
^ac  <~r^*iv  reflexed,  and  the  posthumeral   margin  sinuated, 
*  -L'riargin  depressed*     Scutellum  very  remotely,  coarsely 
'i^  lectures  becoming  denser  and  finer  along  the  sides, 
v^t  -Arrow,  pale,  almost  Hat,  and  nearly  impunctate. 
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Corium  and  clavus  coarsely,  deeply  punctate  in  lines,  becoming  more 
dense  and  irregular  on  the  cuneal  space ;  the  costa  with  about  three 
lines  of  punctures,  and  a  line  of  smaller  ones  on  the  inner  suture ; 
disk  along  the  suture  broadly  smooth ;  membrane  transparent, 
sometimes  a  little  tinged  with  rufous;  wings  also  more  or  less 
%  rufoos  or  yellowish.  Tergum  often  reddish,  with  the  connexivum 
pale  green,  more  or  less  yellowish  or  reddish,  highly  polished, 
remotely  and  finely  punctate,  angles  of  the  posterior  segment 
acute.   Legs  deep  green,  with  the  tibiae  not  grooved. 

Length  to  end  of  venter,  <$  8£-9,  $  10-10  J  mm. ;  width  of 
pronotum  <$  5-5 £,  $  5|-6. 

Eghteen  specimens  of  this  species  were  collected  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Smith,  who  gives  the  following  notes  concerning  their  capture  : — 
a8wept  from  herbage  in  open  weedy  places,  at  an  altitude  of 
250  feet  above  the  sea,  on  April  3 ;  about  cocoa  orchards,  on 
herbage,  April  6 ;  came  to  light  at  night,  August  6-10,  at  an 
altitude  of  250  feet;  also  August  25-30;  August  26-31,  beaten 
from  herbage ;  September  3-10,  came  to  light  at  night,  at  an  altitude 
of  300  feet/'  These  were  collected  on  the  Mount  Gay  estate,  on 
the  leeward  side  of  the  island  of  Grenada. 

Pibzodobus,  Fieber. 

PlEZODOBUS  GUILDINOI  (Westw.). 

Raphigaster  guildinii,  "Westw.  Hope  Cat.  i.  p.  31. 
Specimens  of  both  sexes  and  of  two  varieties  (i.  e.  degrees  of 
maturity)  were  found  at  Balthazar  and  other  places.  At  the 
former  they  were  taken,  March  23,  from  herbage,  at  night.  Others 
were  found  at  St.  George's,  August  22,  on  open  swampy  places, 
upon  herbage. 

This  species  has  an  extensive  distribution.  In  my  collection 
there  are  specimens  from  Paraguay,  Bio,  Pernambuco,  San  Domingo, 
Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Southern  Florida.  I  have  also  examined  spe- 
cimens from  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  Central  America. 

This  species  varies  in  size,  convexity,  and  depth  of  colour.  Some 
of  these  differences  are  due  to  the  degree  of  maturity  of  the  speci- 
mens at  the  time  of  their  capture.  Immature  specimens  are  a 
pale  faded  greenish,  either  with  or  without  the  red  band  across  the 
pronotum.  When  the  dorsum  of  the  mesonotum  shows  through 
the  integument  the  base  of  the  pronotum  appears  black,  but  when 
the  chitinous  cover  of  the  pronotum  is  maturely  indurated  no 
blackish  spot  appears  across  the  base  of  this  segment.  Specimens 
when  fresh  and  mature  are  of  a  clear  green  colour. 

Nezaba,  Am.  et  S. 
1.  Nezaba  mabginata  (Pal.  Beauv.). 

Pentatoma  marginata,  Pal.  Beauv.  Ins.  Afr.  et  Amer.  p.  147, 
pLlO.fig.  1. 
Several  specimens  of  this  species  were  collected.     Those  from 
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and  more  convex  insect  than  the  male.  Occasionally  the  knobs 
on  the  superior  surface  of  the  connexivum  are  absent.  When  alive 
these  insects  are  grass-green  above,  with  the  corium  more  or  less 
bright  wine-brown.  Specimens  from  San  Domingo  seem  to 
be  usually  more  rugose  upon  the  pronotum  and  wing-covers  and 
flatter  near  the  anterior  angles  of  the  pronotum  than  in  the 
series  which  I  have  examined  from  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
Specimens  from  Grenada  are  on  the  average  more  smooth  than  those 
from  San  Domingo.  In  my  collection  there  is  a  graded  series  which 
takes  in  the  various  modifications  from  E.  cornuta,  Burm.,  with  narrow 
and  acute  scutellum  and  coarse  deep  punctures,  through  the  mode- 
rately smooth  and  remotely  punctate  E.  albirenis,  to  the  smooth 
E.  stgiUata  with  obsolete  punctures  on  the  pronotum  and  scutellum. 

2.  Edbssa  bugttlosa,  sp.  nov. 

Form  of  E.  rufo-marginata,  De  Geer,  but  of  the  size  of  E.  medi- 
tabunda,    Fabr.,  which  it  somewhat    resembles.     Bright  green, 
moderately  polished,  wrinkled  on  the  head,  pronotum,   base   of 
scutellum,  and  base  of  costal  area,  with  the  hemelytra  wine-brown, 
and  the  lines  of  the  clavus,  reticulations  of  tip  of  corium,  most  of 
the  costal  area,  and  underside  of  the  body  yellow.     Head  short, 
minutely  but  distinctly  punctate,  bordered  on  the  sides  and  tip 
with  yellow ;  antennae  honey-yellow,  the  basal  joint  much  thicker 
than  the  following  ones,  the  second  shorter  than  the  third,  the 
fourth  only  a  little  longer  than  the  third ;  rostrum  rufo-flavous, 
reaching  midway  between  the  fore  and  middle  legs,  and  fitting 
into  the  fork  of  the  mesosternum.    Pronotum  transverse,  coarsely, 
deeply,  irregularly  punctate  in  somewhat  transverse  series,  the 
sunken  space  in  front  of  the  callosities  and  behind  the  eyes  densely 
and  finely  punctate;  callosities  and  their  diagonal  continuation 
smooth,  impunctate ;  lateral  margin  reflexed,  smooth,  yellow,  the 
humeral  angle  prominent,  a  little  rounded,  smooth,    the    post- 
humeral  submargin  sunken,  with  two  lines  of  close  punctures  ;  the 
posterior  margin  a  little  arcuated,  the  submargin    bordered  with 
a  line  of  fine  sunken  punctures  ;  pleural  border  beneath  the  lateral 
margin  linearly  callous,  grooved  and  punctate  in  continuity  with 
the  underside  of  head.     Sternal  pieces  remotely  punctate;   the 
mesosternal  plate  corresponds  with  that  of  E.  meditabunda.     Scu- 
tellum moderately  long,  very  moderately  convex  at  base,  depressed 
next  the  tip,  less  coarsely  but  deeply,  not  closely  punctate,  some- 
what rugose    on    the    base   and    middle,    more  finely   punctate 
posteriorly,  the  sides  slenderly  bordered  with  yellow,  and  the  tip 
acute.    Clavus  narrow,  punctate  with  red  in  two  approximate  lines, 
the  margin  carinately  elevated ;  corium  bordered  next  the  clavus  with 
two  strong  punctate  ridges,  which  are  hollowed  inwardly  by  two 
corresponding  lines  of  rufous  sunken  punctures ;  the  punctures  of 
the  disk  fine  and  even,  those  of  the  base  coarser ;  costal  area  con- 
tracted at  base,  set  near  the  base  with  small,  yellow,  transverse 
callosities  between  the  reddish  punctures  ;  membrane  bronze-brown, 
with  the  veins  darker.    Legs  honey-yellow,  obsoletely  punctate, 
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wd  autumn,  on  the  windward  and  leeward  sides  of  the  island. 
They  were  found  on  the  Mount  Gay  estate,  also  at  Balthazar, 
lake  Antoine,  and  on  the  Mirabeau  and  Vendome  estates. 

Pthia,  St&l. 
ftnu  picta  (Drury). 

ttnuxpkta,  Drury,  Illustr.  i.  p.  107,  pi.  45.  fig.  1. 
4  few  specimens  of  this  species  were  found  at  Balthaear, 
Mtoch  15,  also  on  the  Mirabeau  estate,  March  25,  on  herbage  in 
open  places,  and  on  the  Mount  Gay  estate,  October  10,  upon  hill- 
«<fes,  on  herbage. 

■This  is  an  exceedingly  common  insect  in  the  eastern  part  of  San 
•Domingo,  and  it  is  not  rare  in  Cuba,  Florida,  and  Texas. 

Maduba,  St&l. 

*kjHTBA  PEBFIDA,  St&L 

X<*diAra  perfida,  St&l,  Stettin,  ent.  Zeit.  xxiii.  p.  304. 
Three  specimens  were  taken  on  the  Lake  Antoine  estate,  in 
March  and  September,  on  herbage. 

Mabous,  Dallas. 

^BQUS  IHOEKATUS,  Dist. 

f*ar&u*  inornattis,  Dist.  Biol.  Centr.-Am.,  Hem.-Heter.  pp.  137, 
^  pl.  13.  fig.  18. 

V*o  specimens  were  found  near  Balthazar,  March  19,  at  an  ele- 
^tiou  of  1250  feet  above  the  sea,  upon  an  open  place,  on  herbage. 
A  third  specimen  was  taken  on  the  Mount  Gay  estate,  August 
28»  at  an  elevation  of  700  feet,  on  herbage. 

Catorhiktha,  St&l. 

Catorhtntha  selector,  St&l. 

Catorhintha  seUctor,  St&l,  Ofv.  Vet.-Akad.  Forh.  1859,  p.  471. 

Many  specimens  were  collected  on  the  Mount  Gay  estate, 
April  5,  at  an  elevation  of  400  feet  above  the  sea,  where  they  were 
found  on  the  herbage  in  cocoa  orchards.  Others  were  taken  on 
the  Lake  Antoine  estate,  April  13,  at  an  elevation  of  350  feet, 
from  herbage  in  the  second-growth  woods. 

Akasa,  Am.  et  S. 

1.  Anasa  scorbutica  (Fabr.). 

Cvmex  scorbutica*,  Fabr.  Syst.  Ent.  p.  706. 

Five  specimens  were  taken  on  the  Lake  Antoine  estate,  April  13, 
>t  an  elevation  of  350  feet  above  the  sea,  in  second-growth  woods 
on  the  bank  of  a  stream. 
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2.  Coriztts  bidje  (Eabr.). 

%<m  Mce,  Fabr.  Ent.  Syst.  iv.  p.  169. 

Br.  Stll  has  described  a  variety  of  this  species  as  C.  pictipes. 
The  insect  is  very  variable  in  size,  colour,  form,  and  pattern  of 
marking,  much  depending  upon  its  condition  at  time  of  capture. 

Numerous  specimens  were  collected  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
island,  both  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  and  as  late  as  the  middle 
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Jadbba,  Stll. 

Jadera  lateralis,  StaL 

Jadera  lateralis,  St&l,  Stettin,  ent.  Zeit.  xxiii.  p.  307. 

Several  specimens  of  this  bright-coloured  species  were  taken  at 
Baithaiar,  April  1,  and  on  the  Mount  Gay  estate,  April  5,  also  in 
August  and  September,  on  herbage. 

Bbbttidjb. 
Metacanthtjs,  Costa. 
Metaoanthus  capitatus,  sp.  nov. 

We  rufo-testaceous.   Form  similar  to  M .  elegant,  Curtis,  but  with 
proportionately  longer  legs  and  antenna.    Head  black,  rounded,  pol- 
ished, with  a  pale  spot  at  base,  the  tylus  prominent,  vertical ;  antennas 
very  slender,  yellow,  the  basal  joint  nearly  as  long  as  the  posterior 
femur,  a  little  thickened  and  dusky  at  tip,  articulation  of  the  next 
two  joints  a  little  dusky,  the  fourth  thick,  fuscous,  about  half  as  long 
•s  the  third ;  rostrum  dull  yellow,  reaching  to  the  middle  coxae,  be- 
coming more  slender  towards  the  tip.    Pronotum  closely  distinctly 
punctate,  the  posterior  lobe  large,  swollen,  with  the  middle  line  a 
little  elevated,  and  tuberculate  at  the  posterior  end ;   antehumeral 
surface  transversely  indented,  the  posterior  margin  reflexed  each 
side;  lateral   line  obliterated,  present  as  a  carina  on  the  short, 
collar-like  anterior  lobe,  this  lobe  fulvous,  with  a  pale  anterior 
margin,  from  each  side  of  which  a  pale  short  spine  projects  obliquely 
upwards.     Legs  long,  slender,  honey-yellow ;  the  tibiae  setiform, 
paler,  annulated  with  black ;  the  femora  a  little  swollen  and  deeper 
coloured  at  tip,  tarsi  blackish  on  the  apical  half.     Scutellum  small, 
tumid,  armed  with  a  long,  curved,  pale  spine  which  projects  back- 
wards.   Hemelytra  almost  transparent,  tinged  with  testaceous,  the 
costal  border  a  little  arcuated,  costal  area  and  clavus  obsoletely  and 
sparsely  punctate.     Beneath  smooth,  pale  testaceous,  the  sternum 
pale  piceous,  abdomen  straight ;  venter  more  distinctly  pubescent 
at  tip,  hardly  wider  at  base  than  at  apex. 
Length  to  end  of  venter  3£  mm. ;  width  of  pronotum  §  mm. 
Six  specimens  of  this  insect  were  collected  on  the  Mount  Gay 
estate,  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  island.     They  were  beaten  from 
herbage,  at  altitudes  between  200  and  400  feet,  from  August  21  to 
31st, 
Pboc.  Zool.  Soo.— 1894,  No.  XIII.  13 
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Nysius,  Dallas. 

1.  Nybitts  pbovidtjb,  sp.  nov. 

Oblong,  narrow ;  greyish  yellow,  the  upper  surface  more  or  less 
clouded  with  fuscous,  greyish  pubescent.    Head  long,  nearly  as 
wide  between  the  front  of  the  eyes  as  the  width  of  the  apex  of 
pronotum ;  the  surface  closely  pubescent,  marked  along  the  middle 
with  a  slender,  yellow,  feebly  raised  line  ;  the  surface  between  the 
eyes  granulated,  the  granules  each  side  of  middle  arranged  in  lines, 
punctures  few,  indistinct ;    the  tylus   pale  fulvous    anteriorly, 
bounded  each  side  at  base  by  a  small  knob  placed  next  a  dark  band ; 
middle  of  gula,  including  the  buccul®,  blackish  piceous ;  rostrum 
slender,  fusco-piceous  or  tinged  with  fuscous,   reaching  between 
the  posterior  coxae ;  antenna  dull  testaceous,  the  base  and  inner 
side  of  basal  ioint,  base  and  apex  of  second,  and  base  of  fourth  joint 
blackish.     Pronotum  longer  than  wide,  obscurely  bilobed,  impressed 
and  rather  abruptly  sinuated  on  the  sides  behind  the  anterior  lobe ; 
the  surface  transversely  wrinkled,  unevenly  punctate  with  piceous, 
less  so  on  the  anterior  lobe,  the  apical  border  black ;  the  surface  be- 
fore the  humerus  spread  with  a  blackish  spot,  which  includes  the 
knob-like  angle,  but  leaves  a  yellow  spot  next  thereto ;  the  lateral 
margin  obsoletely  carinate,  indented  before  the  anterior  angle,  the 
middle  with  a  pale  yellow,  slender  line ;  posterior  margin  a  little 
arched,  sometimes  bordered  with  black,  naving  the  posthumeral 
border  depressed,  expanded,  and  pale  yellow.     Mesosternum  black 
in  the  middle,  with  the  costal  segment  and  the  coxa  tipped  with 
brown  ;  the  anterior  and  posterior  coxae  mostly  testaceous.     Legs 
testaceous,  the  femora  banded  with  concurrent  dark  brown  spots  ; 
the  tibia?  piceous  at  base  and  tip,  and  the  tarsi  piceous,  excepting 
the  testaceous  base,     Scutellutn  obsoletely  punctate,  with  a  dark, 
transverse,  sublunate  callosity,   having  a  blackish  cavity  in  front 
of  it  at  base,  the  apical   division  paler,  acutely  carinate  at  tip. 
Hemelytra  dull  whitish    or  testaceous,   punctate  with  fuscous, 
finely  pubescent,  acutely  prolonged,  with  the  cuneus  rufous ;  the 
costal  area  narrow,  pale  testaceous,  with  a  few  brown  points,  the 
veins  interrupted  with  brown  ;  membrane  semi  transparent,  with  the 
veins  more  or  less  brownish.     Venter  rufo-testaceous,  more  or  leas 
sprinkled  with  darker  brown  ;   the  ovipositor  blackish. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  3|^5  mm. ;  width  of  pronotum  1-1  £  mm. 

This  is  the  common  and  widely  distributed  species  which  has 

fciiberto  been  wrongly  referred  to  N.  scolopcur,  Say.     The  true  If. 

ilnjvtr  has  a  rostrum  which  reaches  to  the  middle  of  the  venter, 

*  t  not  the  case  in  the  species  here  described.     Our  species 

;Sorth  America  from  Quebec  to  Arizona,  from  thence  it 

lata  Mratico  and  Central  America,  and  following  south  it 

a  ihe  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  in  Colombia  and  Northern 

tfe  West  Indies  it  occurs  in  Trinidad,  Grenada, 
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*  Vincent,  Porto  Eico,  San  Domingo,  and  Cuba,  and  from  thence 
rt  extends  through  Florida  into  all  of  the  Eastern  States  as  far 

*  Maine. 

Possibly  it  is  the  most  variable  species  of  the  group  as  yet  dis- 
JPjered,  for  it  appears  in  all  states  of  marking  and  colouring,  from 
*^  Pale  testaceous  with  few  spots  to  the  dark  grey  with  all  degrees 
^  clouding  and  specking. 

In  Grenada  specimens  were  taken  at  Balthazar,  in  open  weedy 
places  on  herbage,  April  3,  at  an  altitude  of  250  feet ;  also  on 
the  Lake  Antoine  estate,  April  13,  at  an  altitude  of  360  feet,  on 
the  shores  of  a  stream  in  the  midst  of  second-growth  timber,  and 
in  August  at  various  other  localities  on  the  island. 

2.  NtSITJS  IN JEQUA1AB,  8p.  UOV. 

8ubovate,  broad,  a  little  more  robust  than  N.  californicus,  Still. 
Me  dull  fulvous,  punctate  with  fuscous  yellowish  pubescence. 
Head  subacute,  a  little  longer  than  wide,  fulvous,  with  a  pale  line 
sketching  from  base  to  end  of  tylus ;  inner  border  against  the  eyes 
Pale  yellow,  followed  by  a  wider  black  stripe,  the  antenniferous 
Jobe  also  pale  yellow ;  gula  black  along  the  middle ;  antennas  dull 
fulvous,  the  basal  joint  blackish  on  the  under  surface  at  tip,  the 
fccond  joint  longer  than  the  thifd,  tipped  with  black,  the  apical  joint 
blackish,  a  little  longer  than  the  third ;  bucculae  pale  ;  the  rostrum 
more  or  less  fuscous,  reaching  to  the  middle  cox».  Pronotum 
trapeoform,  obliquely  narrowing  towards  the  apex,  the  sides  not 
arcuated,  with  the  margin  feebly  reflexed,  the  anterior  lobe  short, 
*ith  the  transverse  incisure  carried  out  to  the  excavation  next  the 
margin,  but  not  through  it ;  the  surface  distinctly  and  closely 
punctate,  having  a  pale  callous  line  each  side  of  the  middle 
throughout  its  length  ;  the  disk  often  infuscated,  the  middle  line 
grooved,  having  a  pale  callosity  on  its  posterior  end  at  the  margin, 
apex  before  the  callous  line  deeply  sunken,  the  lateral  submargin 
grooved  and  lineated  with  fuscous ;  humeri  with  an  acute  knob, 
behind  which  the  margin  is  indented  ;  the  posterior  margin  thick, 
defleied,  arched,  a  little  scalloped ;  the  posthumeral  outer  edge 
pale  and  feebly  expanded.  Under  surface  rufo-f ulvous,  whitish 
pubescent,  having  an  interrupted  blackish  line  along  the  sides,  the 
•temum  and  base  of  venter  blackish,  and  the  venter  mostly  fulvous, 
*ith  the  black  lines  continued  along  the  sides.  The  legs  dull 
falvous,  pale  at  base,  flecked  with  brown  on  the  femora,  the  base 
and  tip  of  the  tibi®  and  tarsi  more  or  less  fuscous.  Scutellum 
fransverse,  punctate,  pubescent,  blackish  at  base,  or  each  side  of 
middle,  the  middle  line  and  lateral  raised  margin  pale  testaceous, 
toe  apex  carinate,  acute  on  the  tip.  Hemelytra  pale  testaceous  or 
whitish,  carried  back  in  a  long  tapering  curve ;  the  veins  more  or 
few  interrupted  with  brown,  as  also  the  apical  and  outer  border  of 
the  davua  and  posterior  border  of  the  cerium ;  apex  of  the  cuneus 
darker  brown;  the  costal  area  narrow,  pale,  with  outer  edge 
•tongly  reflexed ;  membrane  long  and  narrow,  the  veins  often 
barked  with  long  smoky  spots,  the  middle  to  tip  with  a  long 
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blackish  stripe.  Connexivum  sharp-edged,  thin,  recurved,  dull 
testaceous  or  pale  fulvous ;  disk  of  the  tergum  black  each  side, 
middle  line  of  the  last  two  segments  also  black. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  3J— 4|  mm.;  width  of  pronotum  J- 
1|  mm. 

This  remarkable  species  was  found  in  abundance  on  the  Mira- 
bean  estate,  on  the  windward  side  of  the  island.  It  has  also  been 
taken  in  Florida  and  Cuba.  The  notes  of  capture  are  as  follows : — 
March  25,  at  an  altitude  of  500  feet  above  sea-level,  on  herbage 
in  open  places  near  a  stream  of  water  ;  April  7,  at  an  altitude  of  250 
feet,  came  to  light  in  the  night,  and  was  also  swept  from  herbage ; 
also  April  13  and  27,  in  second-growth  woods  and  in  weedy 
places. 

This  is  a  variable  species,  approaching  very  near  to  K  calif  or- 
metis*  StaU,  from  which  it  can  be  at  once  distinguished  by  the 
longitudinal  callosities  of  the  pronotum* 

IgCEiffQRHYNCHUS,  Fieber. 

ISCiraORHYNCHTTB  CHAMPIONI,  Dist, 

I ffhiiorhu tnJm#  champumit  Dist,  BioL  Gentr.-Ann,  Hem.-Het. 
p.  193,  pi.  19.  %  3. 

A  few  specimens  were  taken  at  several  localities  in  the  island  * 
At  l>:vhh;UAr  they  were  brushed  from  herbage  in  cocoa  orchards* 
in  shady  and  damp  places,  on  March  23 ;  at  Chant  illy  they 
asruifiri  at  an  elevation  of  500  feet*  on  May  5,  in  second -growth 
thif kels*  Later  in  the  year  they  were  found  on  the  Caliveny 
estate,  near  sea-level,  September  1,  on  the  foliage  of  dry  scrubby 
growth.  On  October  lti  they  were  found  in  a  similar,  but  damp 
plactv  near  St.  George's. 

Nikus,  Stal. 

Nisrs  rnvTABius,  Dist, 

,?  inus  ntfiiAiftt,  Dist.  L  c,  p,  191,  pi.  19.  fig.  4. 

This  srwies  was  found  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  Yen- 
denut  estate  in  September,  where  it  wTas  beaten  from  herbage  on 
marshy  land.  It  was  taken  also  on  the  Mount  Gay  estate,  and 
u|x*n  the  Mirabeau  estate,  in  open  places  near  a  stream  of  water, 
nil  h«*rba£t\  March  25. 

Nioxnrra,  Dist. 

N BONING  U.USTHIS,  Dist. 

y^minu4  ttftMfrts,  Dist,  f.  c  p.  192,  pi.  19.  %.  5. 

S^vimenw  wem  taken  lit  Balthazar,  March  23,  in  damp  and 
»hady  plan**,  f mm  herbage,  in  cocoa  orchards.  It  was  also  found 
utkMi  the  Miralwau  estate,  April  7,  where  it  came  to  the  light 
lit  night. 
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Blissus,  Burm. 

Blbsub  LiuooPTiBUB  (Say). 

Lygma  leucopterus,  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  p.  14,  no.  5. 

This  is  the  common  "Chinch  Bug"  of  the  United  States^ 
Mexico,  and  the  Greater  Antilles.  It  attains  a  large  size  and  is 
more  variable  in  Grenada,  both  in  size  and  marking,  than  is 
commonly  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  eastern  United  States. 
Specimens  were  collected  on  the  Mount  Gay  and  Caliveny 
estate*  in  June  and  September,  on  weedy  places  in  second-growth 
thickets  near  a  stream  of  water. 

NnrYAS,  Dist. 

NlHTAS  8TRABO,  Dist. 

Mnyas  drobo,  Dist.  t.  e.  p.  194,  pi.  19.  fig.  6. 

This  neat  little  insect  was  found  at  several  places  on  the  island. 
On  the  Mirabeau  estate  it  was  taken,  March  25,  on  herbage  in 
open  places  near  a  stream  of  water.  It  was  found  also  at 
Balthazar,  and  on  the  Mount  Gay  estate,  August  20 ;  also  at  the 
Grind  £tang,  September  15,  among  piles  of  weeds  and  waste 
from  the  stable. 

Pachtgrontha,  Germ. 

1.  PaOHYGRONTHA  OSDAirOAXODSS,  St&l. 

Pachygroniha  ccdancalodes,  St&l,  Enum.  Hemipt.  pt.  4,  1874, 
p.  139. 

Two  specimens  of  this  small  form  were  taken  at  Granville, 
April  13,  at  an  altitude  of  250  feet  above  the  sea,  where  they 
<*me  to  the  light  at  night.  One  specimen  was  captured  at  sea- 
lerel,  March  26,  on  herbage  in  a  thicket  growing  in  a  swamp. 

2.  PaGHTGBOITTHA  BIMACUIiATA,  Dist. 

fahygrcntha  bimaeulata,  Dist.  U  c.  p.  393,  pi.  34.  fig.  23. 

Numerous  specimens  of  this  species  were  secured  on  the  Mount 
6*7  estate,  April  1-5,  at  the  light,  and  September  30,  at  an 
altitude  of  500  feet  above  the  sea,  in  second-growth  woods. 

3*  Pachygrontha  longicbps,  St&l. 

Pt&ygrwaha  hngiceps,  St&l,  Enum.  Hemipt.  pt.  4, 1874,  p.  140. 

Thia  large  species  was  moderately  numerous  at  Balthazar, 
April  7,  at  an  elevation  of  250  feet  above  the  sea,  where  it  was 
*^pt  from  herbage  in  open  weedy  places  near  a  stream.  It  was 
tbo  found  on  the  Vendome  and  Mount  Gay  estates,  August  21 
*M  September  8,  upon  herbage  in  open  and  marshy  places. 
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Myodocha*  L^tr. 

Mtodocha  ttnisphtosa,  St&l. 

Myodocha  unispinosa,  St&l,  Enum.  Hemipt.  pt.  4,  1874,  p.  147. 

More  than  a  dozen  specimens  of  this  peculiar  insect  were 
collected  at  Balthazar  and  other  localities.  At  Balthazar  it  was 
beaten  from  herbage,  in  open  places,  at  night,  on  March  19. 
On  the  Chantilly  estate  it  was  found  March  7,  on  herbage  in 
the  cocoa  orchards.  One  specimen  was  captured  in  August,  at 
Balthazar. 

Pameba,  Say. 

1.  Pameba  vincta,  Say. 

Pamera  vincta,  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  p.  16,  no.  3. 

This  common  species  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
littoral  region  of  the  United  States  south  of  Pennsylvania.  Pamera 
parvula,  Dallas,  is  a  synonym  of  this  form,  which  should  be  re- 
placed by  the  name  given  above.  It  has  a  wide  distribution, 
spreading  from  Central  Brazil  through  the  regions  of  Colombia, 
Central  America,  Mexico,  and  the  Antilles  Into  the  United  States. 

In  Grenada  it  appears  to  be  as  common  as  in  Cuba  and  San 
Domingo.  Specimens  were  taken  at  Balthazar,  1900  feet  above 
the  sea,  April  2,  in  open  grassy  places,  upon  herbage.  It  was  also 
found  in  August  on  the  Mount  Gay  estate,  and  in  other  localities 
on  the  island. 

2.  Pameba  bilobata,  Say. 

Pamera  bilobata,  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  p.  17,  no.  7. 

This  is  also  a  common  species  with  a  wide  distribution  south- 
Ward  and  westward  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil  and  Colombia. 
At  Balthazar  it  occurred  at  an  altitude  of  1900  feet  above  the 
sea,  April  2,  on  grassy  and  weedy  lands,  where  it  was  beaten  from 
herbage ;  it  was  also  taken  as  late  as  April  25,  in  second-growth 
thickets  on  plants. 

3.  Pameba  cubvipes,  St&l. 

Pamera  curvipes,  St&l,  Enum.  Hemipt.  pt.  4,  1874,  p.  148. 

A  variety  of  this  species  was  found  in  moderate  abundance  at 
Balthazar,  Chantilly,  and  other  places.  It  was  met  with  in  March 
under  decaying  vines  and  weeds  on  a  damp  rock ;  while  the 
greater  number  of  the  specimens  were  obtained  later  in  the  season 
on  rank  herbage  and  in  thickets. 

Ozophoba,  Uhler. 
1.  Ozofhoea  ootfBANGiriirEJi  (Dist.). 

Damla  consanguineus,  Dist.  Biol.  Centra  A  nu,  Hem,-Het.  p.  395, 
pL  35.  fig.  2, 

This  species  is  placed  in  Dainla  by  Mr*  Distant,  but  it  is  con- 
generic and  per) laps  identical  with  0.  httrtHeisUrii,  Guerin,  from 
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Cuba,     Many  specimens  were  collected  at  Balthazar,  April  7, 
bom  herbage  on  open  weedy  places  near  a  stream  of  water. 

2.  OzOPHORA  PALLSSOSNS  (Dist.). 

DavidapdtUscens,  Dist.  t.  c  p.  395,  pi.  85.  fig.  3. 

This  is  the  smallest  species  of  the  genus  which  has  thus  far 
been  discovered.  It  has  likewise  been  placed  in  the  genus  Davila 
by  Mr.  Distant.  Specimens  were  collected  at  Balthazar,  Chantilly, 
and  other  localities,  on  the  same  kinds  of  herbage  as  the  preceding 
•pedes. 

FrooHioMXBA,  Say. 

FrocmoiORA.  oblojtoa  (Dist.). 

Tbcimera  oblonga,  Dist.  t.  c.  p.  209,  pi.  17.  fig.  24. 

Numerous  specimens  of  this  insect  were  taken  at  Balthazar, 
March  27  and  later,  on  herbage  in  cocoa  orchards  near  water. 

The  names  Ploxwmeru$  and  Plociomera  are  later  inventions  of 
authors  and  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Say.  That 
uwd  aboTB  is  the  spelling  given  by  Mr.  Say,  and  there  seems  to  be 
bo  satisfactory  reason  for  changing  it. 

Pre^EtTS,  gen.  nov. 

Form  similar  to  Ptockiomera,  but  with  the  pronotum  transverse, 
obsoletely  constricted,  with  the  lateral  raised  margin  callous 
along  the  sides  of  the  almost  flat  posterior  lobe,  carried  forward 
very  slender  to  the  anterior  angle.  Antenn®  thick,  a  little  longer 
than  the  head  and  pronotum  united ;  the  first  joint  not  so  long  as 
the  head,  not  thickened  towards  the  tip ;  second  a  little  longer, 

Swing  thicker  towards  the  tip ;  the  third  much  shorter,  thicker, 
form ;  the  fourth  not  quite  so  thick  as  the  third,  subf usif orm, 
acute  at  both  ends.  Eostrum  slender  beyond  the  basal  joint, 
reaching  the  middle  com,  the  basal  joint  as  long  as  the  gula,  the 
wcond  joint  a  little  longer.  Head  moderately  long,  in  front  of 
the  eyes  narrower  than  the  apex  of  pronotum ;  eyes  large  and 
prominent;  the  face  tapering,  sloping  forwards,  with  the  tylus 
prominent;  the  bucculse  very  low,  slender.  Presternum  collar- 
hie  in  front  of  the  anterior  cox®.  Fore  femora  moderately  thick, 
without  spines,  posterior  femora  long,  curved  at  the  tip.  ScuteDum 
a  little  longer  than  wide,  acute  ana  carinate  at  the  tip,  the  sides 
strongly  decurved.  Hemelytra  long  oval,  with  a  tapering  curve 
posteriorly,  the  membrane  a  little  protracted  behind  the  abdomen, 
the  costal  border  thick  and  slightly  reflexed,  a  little  sinuated,  with 
the  embolium  long  and  broadly  grooved. 

Pi6*trs  pallidus,  sp.  nov. 

kmgoval,  fulvous,  polished,  minutely  pubescent,  and  feebly 
punctate;  antenn®  darker  beyond  the  testaceous  basal  joint. 
Rostrum,  cox®,  and  legs  testaceous.  Underside  highly  polished. 
Posterior  lobe  of  pronotum  punctate,  anterior  lobe  smooth ;  pos- 
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terior  margin  a  little  deflexed,  sometimes  slenderly  infuacated. 
Scutellum  at  base  coarsely  and  deeply  punctate.  Claws  punctate 
in  lines,  the  con  urn  a  little  less  coarsely  punctate,  with  the  cuneus 
dusky ;  the  membrane  whitish,  immaculate, 

Length  If  mm, ;  width  of  pronotum  |  mm. 

This  plain  little  insect  inhabits  also  Cuba,  Texas,  Florida,  the 
eastern  side  o(  the  United  States  as  far  north  as  Tewksbury,  Mass., 
and  spreads  into  Lower  Canada*  It  is  sometimes  quite  common 
in  Maryland.  The  four  specimens  from  Grenada  were  secured  at 
Balthazar,  August  4,  at  an  altitude  of  250  feet  above  the  sea,  in 
open  places,  where  they  were  flying  at  sunset,  on  the  Mount  Gay 
estate,  August  20  to  25,  and  September  15,  on  the  Grand  Etang 
road. 

Sax  act  a,  Stal. 

Salacia  mctuuata,  Dist, 

Salacia  picturata,  List,  Biol.  Centr.-Am.,  Hem.-Het.  p.  406, 
pL35.  fig.  19. 

Five  specimens  of  this  species  were  taken  at  Balthazar  and 
other  places  on  wet  sand*  or  on  weeds  close  to  running  water, 
April  15,  and  also  August  17  under  bundles  of  weeds. 

In  placing  this  insect  in  the  genus  Safaris,  I  have  merely 
followed  the  lead  of  Mr.  Distant,  because  no  type  of  that  genus 
is  within  my  reach,  and  I  desire  to  avoid  multiplying  genera  in 
this  much -divided  family, 

Tratezub,  Dist. 

Trape/xb  fasoiatus,  Dist. 

Trapezus  fazciatvLs,  Dist  L  &  p.  217,  pi.  20.  fig.  5. 

Three  specimens  of  this  insect  were  collected  on  the  Grand 
fitang,  August  13,  at  an  elevation  of  1900  feet  above  the  sea. 
They  were  beaten  from  masses  of  brush  in  a  clearing  of  the  damp 
forest     One  specimen  was  taken  September  15. 

PETissnrB,  Dist. 

PBnssnrs  ditehsus,  Dist. 

Petitsiu*  divtrsux,  Dist.  t.  c.  p.  407,  pi.  35.  fig.  22. 

Numerous  specimens  of  this  little  insect  were  collected  at 
Ml  bazar,  April  22,  in  open  weedy  places,  among  second-growth 
-iirffctt*,  and  on  the  Chantilly  estate,  April  15,  where  they  were 

ir^ibout  the  flowers  of  an  orange-tree. 

GOKATASj  Dist. 
i,  Dist, 
|MtDUt*  '*«-  p.  210,  pi.  20.  fig,  10. 
rtw  of    this   species    were   taken  at   Balthazar, 
Hi  wild  t>n  the*  banks  of  a  stream,  where  they 
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^ere  alighting  from  the  air.    Others  were  found  on  the  Mount 
G»7  estate,  August  20-25,  under  piles  of  weeds  and  leaves. 

Ehaptus,  St&l. 

Bhapttjs  oollintjs,  Dist. 

Rhaptut  collina,  Dist.  t.  c.  p.  410,  pi.  36.  Rg.  3. 

Seven  specimens  of  this  insect  were  found  on  the  Mount 
Gay  estate,  where  they  were  either  beaten  from  herbage  in  open 
places  or  taken  from  beneath  piles  of  weeds  and  leaves. 

MSLAXOCOBTPHUS,  St&l. 

Melakocobtphxtb  bicbucis  (Say). 

Lygcnti  bicrucis,  Say,  Journ.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philad.  iv.  1825, 
p.  322. 

four  specimens  of  this  common  North-American  insect  were 
taken  on  the  Mount  Gay  estate,  August  21-26,  on  herbage. 

Okoopbltus,  St&l. 

1.  Onoopeltus  pabctatus  (Dallas). 

Lyg&us  fasciatus,  Dallas,  List,  iv.  p.  538. 

-Fire  specimens  were  found  on  the  Mount  Gay  estate,  August 
^  and  30.  They  were  beaten  from  herbage  on  an  open  flat 
tract  near  the  sea. 

2.  Ohoopbltus  cnteuuPBB,  St&l. 

0*copdtu8  (Eryihrischius)  c%nguUfery  St&l,  Enum.  Hemipt.  pt.  4, 
18?4,  p.  103. 

Numerous  specimens  were  collected  at  Balthazar,  March  7 
^d  April  2,  from  herbage  in  second-growth  woods.  One 
8Pecinaen  was  secured  at  Granville,  March  27 ;  another  was  found 
j>n  the  Mount  Gay  estate,  April  5,  on  herbage;  and  another  at 
**  same  place  on  August  26. 

3.  Ohoopbiztub  yabioolob  (Eabr.). 
Lygueu*  varicolor,  Fabr.  Ent.  Syst.  iv.  p.  149. 

n ,  few  specimens  of  this  beautiful  species  were  found  at 
jklthazar  and  other  places  in  April,  on  open  places  upon  herbage. 
Jv?e  waa  also  found  on  the  Lake  Antoine  estate,  another  on  the 
^K'fc.beau  estate,  and  yet  another  was  found  at  Windsor,  on  the 
^^^swrd  side  of  the  island,  March  28,  on  herbage  in  an  open 
^  *fc  an  elevation  of  500  feet  above  the  sea. 

Ptbbhooobidje. 
Dtsdebcus,  Am.  et  S. 
^^fcXMEBcus  AjnnruGEB,  sp.  nov. 
^  o^^jj  0£  j)  tuturdfaty  H.-Schf .,  and  -differing  from  that  species 
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in  having  a  white  ring  at  the  base  of  the  apical  joint  of 
antenna?,  and  in  lacking  the  white  cross  on  the  inner  margj 
the  corium  and  clavus.  There  are  two  principal  patterns  of  n 
ing  in  this  insect :  one  in  which  the  upper  surface  is  dusky  b 
with  the  exception  of  the  head,  the  anterior  two- thirds  ol 
pronotum,  and  the  base  of  scutellum,  which  are  red  ;  in  the  i 
the  insect  is  red  above,  excepting  the  base  of  the  pronotum  ant 
membrane,  which  are  black.  In  the  female  the  underside  is 
with  a  black  edge  to  the  basal  margin  of  the  ventral  segments 
pleural  sutures.  In  the  male  most  of  the  venter  is  white,  as 
also  the  coUuni  and  posterior  border  of  the  pleural  pieces* 
rostrum  of  the  male  usually  reaches  to  the  middle  of  the  sei 
ventral  segment,  but  in  the  female  ID  extends  only  to  the  I 
segment* 

A'arieties  occur  which  connect  the  two  eitremes  of  colour. 
legs   vary   in   the   amount   of   red   upon  the  femora   and  ti 
Many  of  the  specimens  have  these  members  piceous  blackish. 
Length  to  tip  of  abdomen   cf  8-10,    2  10-12  mm. ;  widtl 
prnnotum  2^-A  mm. 

This  species  is  also  closely  related  to  D.  ntJicoUut  Linn.,  but 
a  much  larger  insect,  with  a  longer  bead,  exactly  as  hi  A  mtittrc 
K.-Schf.,  and  with  a  proportionally  longer  rostrum  in  I 
sexes.  In  D.  ntJUvllis  all  tbe  specimens  I  have  examined  \ 
marked  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  black  dot  behind  the  mh 
of  the  corium. 

Many  specimens  were  collected  on  both  sides  of  the  island. 
At  Halt  bazar  they  were  found  March  30,  in  consider 
numbers  upon  decaying  oranges  in  shady  places.  On  the  Mo 
Gay  estate  (leeward)  they  were  taken,  April  5  and  25,  in 
cocoa  orchards,  where  they  were  brushed  from  the  undergro^ 
In  August  and  September  they  were  found  on  the  Mount  < 
estate  and  St.  George's. 

The  white  colour  of  the  base  of  the  fourth  joint  of  the  ante* 
is  sometimes  indistinct,  but  not  quite  absent. 


Gavbium* 
Lupi  s,  Halm. 

LUPUS  MIUTAHIS,  sp.  nov. 

Long  oval,  pubescent,  bright  yellow  beneath,  the  markings  ru 
fulvous  above*  Head  slmrt,  with  a  dusky  oval  loop  on  i 
cranium,  open  at  base,  and  closed  at  the  base  of  the  lylua ;  I 
tylus  Btout,  black,  the  cheeks  and  throat  bright  yellow  ;  rostr 
yellow,  fuscous  from  the  middle  to  the  tin,  reaching  behind  l 
middle  coxa?,  the  basal  joint  thickened  at  tip,  reaching  upon  i 
sternum ;  antennae  black,  long,  tapering,  the  second  joint  n 
shaped,  about  as  long  as  the  more  slender  third  and  fourth  joh 
united  ;  eyes  black,  very  prominent.  Pronotum  dark  brown,  di 
pubescent,  with  the  coUuni,  and  a  broad  reddish  stripe  runni 
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back  from  it,  widening  at  the  basal  margin,  narrowing  between  the 
callosities  and  sending  off  a  slender  line  behind  them ;  lateral 
margins  einuated,  acutely  reflexed,  excepting  the  sides  of  the 
prominent  collum  ;  margin  of  the  propleura  also  reflexed.  Legs 
black,  orange  or  rufous  on  the  coxae  and  base  of  femora.  Scutellum 
almost  flat,  flavo-rufous,  a  little  fuscous  near  the  basal  angles. 
Hemelytra  dark  brown,  greyish-pubescent,  with  the  cuneus  and 
inner  edge  of  the  clavus  fulvous  ;  costal  areole  long,  narrow  and 
almost  straight,  the  membrane  dark  brown,  the  vein  of  the 
areole  pale.  Venter  yellow,  invested  with  long  whitish  pubescence, 
the  sides  obscured  with  a  series  of  spots,  and  the  ovipositor  black. 

Length  to  end  of  venter  5-51  mm. ;  width  of  pronotum  2^  mm. 

Only  two  specimens,  a  male  and  a  female,  of  this  bright  insect 
j  were  secured.    They  were  found  on  an  open  and  weedy  place 

upon  herbage,  on  La  Force  estate,  at  an  elevation  of  about  350  feet 
\  tbovQthesea. 

^  |  Calocobis,  Fieber. 

Calocobis  (Mbgacxelum)  bubbinebvis  (Dist.). 
Crtontiades  (Megaccdwn)  rubrintrvu*,  Dist.  Biol.  Centr.-Am,, 
Hem.-Het.  p.  237,  pi.  23.  fig.  12. 

A  fine  series  of  specimens  were  brought  back  from  the  island. 
They  were  found  on  both  sides  of  the  region.  At  Balthazar  they 
▼ere  taken  April  7,  from  plants  in  open  weedy  places  near  a 
stream  of  water.  In  March  they  were  found  on  the  Mirabeau 
and  Lake  Antoine  estates.  In  August  they  were  swept  from 
herbage  on  the  Mount  Gay  and  Lake  Antoine  estates. 

The  form  of  the  sides  of  the  head  and  proportions  of  the 
antenna  seem  to  place  this  species  in  Calocoris  rather  than  in 
Megaeoslwn. 

MBLnrffA,  Uhler. 

Mhjhka  modbbta,  Uhler. 

Mdinna  modtsta,  Uhler,  Entomol.  Americana,  iii.  1887,  p.  69. 

Several  specimens  were  taken  on  the  Mount  Gay  estate  and 
at  St.  George's,  late  in  August  and  early  in  September,  by  sweeping 
the  herbage. 

In  Maryland  this  species  occurs  in  late  summer  on  willows, 
and  also  on  undergrowth  of  thin  woods  and  on  pine-trees,  near 
streams  of  water. 

Phttooobis,  Fabr. 
Phttocobis  bxjmitts,  Eeuter. 

Phytocorit  eximkis,  Eeuter,  Ofv.  Vetensk.-Akad.  Forh.  1875, 
&    1  «©.9,p.67. 

,u  Three  specimens,  all    different  in  markings,  were  found  at 

Balthazar,  March  2,  and  at  St.  George's  in  September.    They 
came  to  the  light  at  night. 


/ 
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This  is  a  common  species  -with  an  extensive  distributio 
inhabits  Colombia,  Control  America,  Mexico.  California,  Wash 
State,  Oregon,  Colorado  and  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  J 
sota,  Lower  Canada,  and  all  the  Atlantic  States  from  Ma 
Florida,  and  the  Gulf  States  west  into  Texas,  as  alsi 
Domingo  and  Cuba*  Degrees  of  maturity  affect  its  colon 
pattern  of  marking, 

P<»ciLo6ctTUsT  Fieber. 

PtETLLQecrTFS  (LtGUB)  CUlTBATUa  (Dist.), 

Lwju*  cntitatu*r  Dist.  Biol,  Ceutr*-Am.,  Hem,-Het.  p,  435, 

This  is  a  common  species  in  the  Antilles  and  on  the  bori 
the  adjoining  continent*  It  is  found  in  Central  America,  3 
Texas,  and  Florida,  and  apparently  as  far  north  as  Vi 
Specimens  from  the  last- named  State  have  passed  throu 
hands,  hut,  as  their  antenna  were  mutilated,  a  alight  clem 
uncertainty  exists  in  the  identification* 

Many  specimens  were  collected  on  theMirabeau  estate,  A 
as  they  came  to  the  light  at  night.     At   Balthazar  and 
Mount  Gay  estate  they  were  swept  from  herbage  in  August 

Fm-Yirs,  Stal. 

1.  FlTLTIUS  ateatls,  Dist, 

Futviu*  titrate,  Dfet.  t  <\  p.  282,  pi.  27*  fig*  18. 

Several  specimens  of  this  species  were  taken  at  Ball 
March  7,  and  also  early  in  Angust,  in  bushy  places  on  U 
and  at  the  light  Others  were  captured  at  Chantiily,  and 
Grand  E  tang  they  were  met  with  at  an  altitude  of  1900  fee 
decaying  weeds.  In  the  United  States  this  species  fra 
fungi  in  damp,  shady  borders  of  woods,  and  it  fiies  freely 
sunshine, 

2,  FuLTirs  htxulatub,  sp.  nor. 

Black,  polished*  oblong-ovate,  with  the  head  shorter 
normal,  wider  than  the  apex  of  pronotnm*  and  swollen  bt 
the  eyes,  vertex  with  a  faint  impressed  line  ;  autenme  dark  1 
the  second  joint  paler,  very  long,  and  white  on  the  a  pica 
third,  the  third  and  fourth  a  little  more  slender  than  the  s 
but  not  setaceous ;  rostrum  piceous*  reaching  behind  the  pa 
coxa?.  Pronotum  wider  than  Jong,  tumidly  convex  on  the  u 
broadly  indented,  and  grooved  in  the  centre  behind  the  c 
the  posterior  submargin  bounded  by  an  incised  line ;  bt 
angles  acutely  prominent,  the  lateral  margin  deeply  sin 
Bcutellum  pieeons  black,  highly  polished,  convex.  Leg! 
lusrmis,  the  anterior  femora  darker,  II  em  elytra  blac 
brownish  black,  marked  with  a  minute  pale  fleck  at  the  b 
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tbe  oorium,  and  with  the  inner  border  of  the  clavus  slenderly 
fulvous;  eorium  with  an  obliquely  placed  lozenge-shaped  white 
spot  on  the  basal  third,  and  a  smaller  oval  spot  of  the  same 
colour  on  the  inner  half  of  the  cuneus ;  membrane  smoke-brown, 
showing  a  slender  edge  of  white  against  the  margin  of  the  cuneus. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  2-2i  mm. ;  width  of  pronotum  §  mm. 

Several  specimens  were  collected  on  the  Black  Forest  estate 
and  about  the  Grand  £tang,  on  the  windward  side  of  the  island, 
from  August  13  to  19,  at  an  altitude  of  1500  to  1900  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  under  leaves  on  the  ground,  on  bark  of 
decaying  logs  in  a  clearing,  and  also  beaten  from  masses  of  brush 
and  leaves. 

ECCBJTOTABSUS,  St&l. 

1.  EccBrroTABSUS  atratus,  Dist. 

Eccriiotarsus  atratus,  Dist.  t.  c.  p.  285,  pi.  26.  fig.  20. 

This  is  a  common  species  in  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  Colombia.  It  inhabits  also  California  and  Texas. 
Numerous  specimens  were  taken  at  Balthazar,  at  an  elevation, 
of  1900  feet  above  the  sea,  April  2,  on  herbage,  in  open  grassy 
places  near  water.  It  was  found  also  on  the  Mount  Gay  estate 
in  August,  flying  at  sunset. 

2.  Eocbitotabsus  utoukvus,  Dist. 

Eccriiotarsus  incurvus,  Dist.  t  c.  p.  285,  pi.  26.  fig.  19. 

Numerous  specimens  were  found  at  Balthazar,  also  on  the 
Mirabeau,  Mount  Gray,  and  Lake  Antoine  estates,  either  in  March 
or  August,  on  grass  and  herbage  near  streams  of  water.  In  the 
southern  United  States  it  lives  in  midsummer  on  low  herbs  in  open 
places  on  sandy  beaches  of  streams. 

Cybtocapsus,  Beuter. 

Ctbtocapsub  caligixeus  (St&l). 

Capsus  caligineus,  St&l,  Freg.  Eugenie  Besa,  Ins.  p.  258  ;  Dist. 
U  c  p.  xx. 

Pirithous  paUtpeSy  Dist.  t.  c.  p.  303,  pi.  xxix.  fig.  11. 

A  few  specimens  were  taken  at  Balthazar  and  on  the  Mirabeau 
estate  in  March  and  April  in  weedy  places. 

Engttatus,  Beuter. 

E5GTTATUS  6E9IOTTLATUS,  Beuter. 

Engytatus  geniculatus,  Beuter,  Ofv.  Vetensk.-Akad.  Fdrh.  1875, 
no.  9,  p.  83. 
Neoproba  varians,  Dist.  t.  c.  p.  271,  pi.  26.  fig.  7. 
This  species  is  distributed  all  the  way  from  Colombia  to  Mexico, 
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the  Antilles f  Texas,  and  Florida.     In  San  Domingo  it 
various  kinds  of  weeds  growing  on  the  sides  of  the  roads 
neglected  gardens. 

Numerous  specimen  a  were  collected  on  both  sides  of  G 
On  the  Mount  Gay  estate  they  were  found,  late  in  An, 
herbage  in  the  open  country.  At  St.  George's  they  wer 
during  the  same  month,  at  night,  from  herbage* 

Dictfitub,  Fieber. 

DicTpitirs  separates,  sp.  nov. 

Long  and  moderately  narrow,  pale  greenish,  ereot-pu 
with  the  basal  joint  and  apex  of  the  second  joiat  of  antenm 

E tinctures  of  the  hem  elytra  coarse,  sparse,  black ;  corium 
irge  black  dot  a  little  hehind  the  apex,  with  the  ap 
posterior  border  faintly,  the  tip  of  scute!  him,  and  the  end 
cuneus  also  black.  Head  moderately  short,  highly  p 
remotely  pubescent ;  eyes  dark  brown  ;  antennae  pale 
minutely  pubescent,  a  little  longer  than  from  tip  of  head 
of  elavus  ;  rostrum  testaceous,  dusky  at  tip,  reaching  ahnos 
apex  of  the  posterior  coxre.  Pronotum  obsoletely  punctate, 
with  a  deeply -im pre ssed  longitudinal  line,  the  posterior 
deeply  sinuatod.  Legs  pale  greenish,  with  the  apex  of  tl 
piceous.  Scute!  lum  a  little  punctate,  set  with  erect  hairs, 
and  clavus  with  remote  erect  fuscous  pubescence  ;  cuneus  n 
striate- punctate,  long,  pinnated  on  the  inner  border ;  the  me 
long,  iridescent,  with  the  veins  of  the  areole  a  little  dusky. 

Length  to  tip  of  abdomen  3  mm.,  to  tip  of  membrane 
width  of  pronotum  |  mm. 

This  species  extends  its  habitat  from  Cambridge,  M. 
Florida  and  Texas  ;  it  is  also  found  in  California. 

Sh  specimens  of  this  insect  were  taken  on  the  Moui 
estate,  October  16,  on  low  herbage. 

Pasacabnits,  Dist. 

PlUCAAHUS  MEXICANS,  Dist. 

iWaramtu  mexicanus,  Dist.  Bioh  Centr.-Am.,  Hem*-Het 

ies  was  captured  at  Balthazar,  March  23,  in  & 
1  ia  a  damn  sit  nation.  On  the  Mirabeau  estate  it  was 
i  A  on  herbage  near  a  stream  of  water. 


|Mr" 

■ill'" 


Akhos i  a,  Dist, 

UATfUfA,  Wist. 

,  pi.  39.  fig.  3. 
1  near  Baltha&ar,  March  23,  in  a 
in  a  cocoa  orchard. 
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Halctcus,  Burm. 

Halticus  uhlebi,  Giard. 

Eabum  uhleri,  Giard,  C.  Bend.  Soc.  Biol.  ser.  9,  iv.  p.  81. 

Hakxou  minutuSy  Uhler,  in  Popenoe,  Beport,  Kansas,  1889, 
p.  212,  pi.  9.  figs.  10  &  12. 

Cakeoris  eanus,  Dist.  t.  c.  p.  430,  pi.  37.  figs.  11  &  12. 

Several  specimens  were  found,  most  of  which  were  winged.  A 
brachypterous  specimen  was  taken,  March  25,  on  the  Mirabeau 
estate;  the  other  specimens  were  found,  in  August,  among  dry 
weeds  and  rubbish  on  damp  ground  at  Balthazar  and  Chantilly. 

Ensooprs,  Benter. 
EpiBOOPts  OBKATV8,  Beuter. 

fiptwpv*  ornatus,  Beuter,  Ofv.  Vetenst-Akad.  Forh.  1875, 
no.  9,  p.  90. 

Lygui  uvidus,  Dist.  t.  e.  p.  433,  pi.  37.  fig.  18. 

In  the  United  States  this  species  is  distributed  from  New  York 
to  Florida,  and  from  thence  to  Cuba  and  San  Domingo.  It 
abounds  in  midsummer  in  fields  from  which  wheat  has  been  cut, 
and  where  it  lives  upon  the  Ambrosia  artemisiafolia. 

In  Grenada  it  was  common  at  Balthazar  and  on  the  Mirabeau 
estate,  on  weeds,  both  in  April  and  August. 

Psallus,  Fieber. 

Phallus  poutus,  sp.  nov. 

Oval,  black,  highly  polished,  minutely  pubescent.  Head  large, 
triangular,  almost  vertical,  moderately  convex,  rufo-piceous  beneath, 
with  a  few  indented  points  on  the  vertex,  the  width  across  the  eyes 
»  little  greater  than  the  apex  of  the  pronotum  ;  antennae  yellow, 
short,  moderately  stout,  the  two  apical  joints  and  sometimes  the 
I  distal  end  of  the  second  joint  fuscous,  the  second  nearly  as  long  as 

1  the  head  and  pronotum  united ;  rostrum  testaceous,  piceous  at  base, 

the  tylus  also  piceous.  Pronotum  transverse,  simple,  moderately 
convex,  obliquely  narrowed,  and  abruptly  decurved  on  each  side  in 
front,  the  surface  highly  polished,  sparsely  pubescent,  obsoletely 
punctate.  Scutellum  nearly  equilateral,  moderately  convex,  acute 
at  tip,  obsoletely  wrinkled.  Legs  testaceous,  the  tarsi  usually 
more  or  less  dusky.  Hemelytra  highly  polished,  minutely  greyish 
pubescent,  covered  with  shallow  punctures ;  the  membrane  smoke- 
Drown.  Pleural  pieces  and  sternum  piceous.  Venter  highly 
polished,  not  apparently  punctate,  often  rufo-piceous  at  base. 

The  male  has  the  second  joint  of  antenna  a  little  thickened  at 
apex  and  often  fuscous  there. 
Length  to  tip  of  venter  If -2  mm  ;  width  of  pronotum  £  mm. 
Nineteen  specimens  of  this  little  insect  were  secured  in  various 
places  on  the  windward  side  of  the  island.     Of  these  both  sexes 
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were  found  on  the  Hirabeau  estate,  April  7(  at  an  altitu 
250  feet ;  on  the  Mount  Qw  estate,  at  levels  from  200  to  40 
August  21  j  and  on  the  Chantilly  estate,  September  17,  i 
altitude  of  500  feet.  Some  came  to  the  light  at  night*  i 
were  taken  while  fl yin^  at  sunset,  and  some  others  wer$  i 
from  herbage  In  open  places. 

RuraACLOA,  Eeuter, 
Retsacloa  poetioorsis,  Be  titer* 

Rhinadoa  ftrrtie&rnw9  Eeuter,  Ofv-  Vetenat-Akad.  Forll. 

no,  9,  p.  v^. 

This  species  was  found  at  Balthazar,  St.  George's,  and  o: 
Mount  Gay  estate  in  August,  upon  herbage  growing  in  sw 
ground. 

C  E  H  jfc»  Q  COM  BID  M. 

CEEATOCOMnrs,  Signoret. 

1.  Ceratotombus  BHASiLiEKSia,  Beuter. 

Ceratocomhris  br&sihnms,  Heuter,  Monogr.  Ceratoeomb. 
no.  3*  tig,  3. 

This  specie*  is  common  in  both  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada 
it  seems  to  have  a  general  distribution  from  Brazil  to  the*  An 
Numerous  specimens  were  collected  at  Balthazar,  March  5,  \ 
decaying  leaves  on  a  damp  ruck,  next  the  shady  bank  of  a  «fc 
At  AVoburn  one  specimen  was  Found  on  the  Windsor  estate, 
elevation  of  50  u  feetT  March  28,  under  decaying  leaves  on  wet 
on  the  shady  bank  of  a  stream.  In  August  it  was  abundai 
the  Mount  Gay  estate,  at  an  elevation  of  1900  feet  above  th 
in  a  clearing  of  the  damp  forest,  with  masses  of  brush  and  JeJ 

Individual  specimens  vary  somewhat  in  the  extent  of  the 
colour  near  the  costal  margin  of  the  hemelytra.     In  some  of 
scarcely  more  than  a  white  dot  is  present,  while  in  others 
colour  is  extended  into  a  broad  streak.      In  a  small  proporth 
the  specimens  the  white  is  obsolete  or  absent. 

This  form  is  closely  related  to,  if  not  the  same  as,  one  \ 
belongs  to  the  Gulf  States  and  Florida  ;  but,  as  only  soiled  f 
mens  have  been  accessible  to  me,  it  is  not  possible  to  expr 
settled  opinion  as  to  the  identity  of  these  insects, 

2,   CEBATOCOMBtS  MlKLrTUS,  Sp,  nOV, 

Oblong-ovate,  dull  black  ;  form  similar  to  C.  bra#ifi&ms%  I 
but  small,  and  comparatively  wider  across  the  hemelytra,  j 
subcorneal,  longer  than  wide,  a  little  narrower  than  the  ap< 
the  pronotum,  minutely  pubescent,  sometimes  tinged  with  ru 
indented  in  the  middle,  with  the  tylns  wide  and  prominent, 
tile  eyes  projecting  beyond  the  sides  of  the  pronotum  ;  unde 
of  tattd  testaceous,  piceous  on  the  tumid  base  of  the  gula, 
testaceous,  reaching  upon  the  middle  cojuo  ;  ante 
Ay  stout,  testaceous,  the  two  apical  joints  slender 
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more  distinctly  hairy.  Pronotum  transverse,  moderately  convex, 
minutely  pubescent,  strongly  decurved  behind  the  eyes,  with  the 
lateral  margins  reflexed  and  set  with  remote  bristles,  the  humeral 
angles  a  little  prominent,  posterior  margin  a  little  curved ;  sternum 
pfceoos,  transversely  tumid  at  the  collum,  and  smooth.  Legs  dusky 
testaceous,  with  the  anterior  femora  broad  and  compressed. 
Hemelytra  dull  black,  pubescent,  gradually  widening  posteriorly, 
the  membrane  almost  as  long  as  the  corium,  opaque,  and  bluntly 
rounded  at  tip,  with  the  middle  area  large  and  oval,  similar  to 
C.brasilimsit ;  costal  margin  broadly  recurved  almost  to  the  tip  of 
corium,  the  cell  adjacent  to  the  costa  long  and  wide,  subtriangular. 

Length  to  tip  of  hemelytra  1|  mm, ;  width  of  pronotum  |  mm. 

Numerous  specimens  were  collected  in  various  localities  in  the 
island.  At  Balthazar,  250  feet  above  tide-level,  specimens  were 
secured,  April  20,  in  weedy  open  places  in  second-growth  thickets, 
and  at  the  same  place  on  August  4, 10, 15,  flying  at  sunset.  On 
the  Mount  Gay  estate  they  were  found  August  28-31  and 
September  6,  at  an  altitude  of  200  feet,  flying  at  sunset.  On  the 
Grand  £tang  they  were  secured  at  an  altitude  of  1900  feet  on  a 
clearing  in  the  damp  forest,  where  they  were  beaten  from  masses 
of  brush  and  from  leaves.  On  the  Chantilly  estate  they  were 
found,  August  5,  at  an  altitude  of  500  feet  on  open  hillsides, 
amidst  a  second-growth  timber,  where  they  were  swept  from  piles 
of  decaying  weeds  and  rubbish. 

Cbtptosthmma,  H.-Schf . 
Gbtptobtemha  fasciatttm,  sp.  nov. 

Dark^brown,  opaque,  oblong-oval,  gradually  widening  posteriorly, 
minutely  pubescent.  Head  subcorneal,  tinged  with  rufous  in 
front  and  below;  antennsB  long,  stout,  rufo-testaceous,  hairy; 
rostrum  pale  testaceous,  reaching  to  the  posterior  coxae.  Pronotum 
a  little  wider  than  long,  indistinctly  grooved  on  the  middle  line, 
steeply  decurved  on  the  sides  anteriorly,  where  it  becomes  a  little 
narrower.  Legs  pale  testaceous.  Hemelytra  apparently  coriaceous 
throughout,  dark  brown,  minutely  scabrous  and  pubescent,  crossed 
behind  the  scutellum  by  a  wavy,  broad,  deep  yellow  band.  Beneath 
doll  yellow  on  the  meso-  and  metasternum,  and  sometimes  on  the 
base  of  the  venter.    The  entire  underside  is  sometimes  pale  piceous. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  1  mm. ;  width  of  pronotum  £  mm. 

Pour  specimens  were  collected  on  the  Grand  £tang,  August  9, 
at  an  altitude  of  1900  feet  above  the  sea,  from  masses  of  roots, 
phyto-parasites,  and  decaying  leaves  on  trees. 

Schizoptbba,  Fieber, 

SCHMOPTHRA  FLAVIPBS,  KeuteT. 

Sahizopteraflavipety  Beuter,  Monogr.  Ceratocomb.  p.  19,  no.  2, 
%  10. 

The  original  type  of  this  species  came  from  Bio,  Brazil ;  but  the 
Baoc.  Zool.  Soc.— 1894,  No.  XIV.  14 
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specimens  from  the  West  Indies  agree  in  all  respects  «rith 
description  given  by  Mr.  Renter.  This  species  is  now  know 
me  through  specimens  from  Venezuela,  Central  America,  and 
Antilles, 

Severn!  specimens  were  taken  at  Balthazar  and  on  the  Gi 
fitang,  in  August  and  the  early  part  of  September.  They  i 
captured  while  flying,  at  sunset,  and  at  various  elevations  i 
500  to  1300  feet  above  the  sea, 

Ftexldigphtes,  Renter. 
PrEftimoraYEB  miraijilib.  Renter, 

Ptmirfioplvjtt  mirahilU)  Be  liter,  Monogr*  Ccratocoinb.  p. 
no,  1,  fig,  15, 

Only  three  specimens  were  secured ;  one  on  the  Chai 
estate,  early  in  August,  on  a  hillside,  in  the  piles  of  deca 
weeds ;  and  the  others  were  found  on  the  Grand  Etang,  Augu 
at  an  elevation  of  1900  feet  above  the  sea,  where  they  were  b« 
from  masses  of  roots  and  decaying  leaves.  The  type  was  t 
in  Brazil, 

Anthocoeiba 

Lasiochilub,  Renter. 
1-  LAsiocniLirs  pallldltlus,  Reuter, 

LasiticJiihis  paUidti&vSi  Renter,  Monogr.  Anthoc.,  Acta 
Perm,  siv,  1S84,  p.  571. 

Many  aperiinena  were  collected  at  various  points  on  the  is 
At  UalfliiiKir  t L ., .  ;.  were  taken,  April  7,  i\\  ;m  atftTOtJfHl  al 
feet  above  the  sea,  while  flying  over  open  places  at  sunset, 
August  7  they  were  taken  at  the  same  place  from  vines 
bushes.  At  the  (xrand  fitang  they  were  found,  September  I 
an  elevation  of  1900  feet,  among  piles  of  weeds.  Others 
taken  on  the  Mount  Gay  estate, 

2,  Lasiochilus  vabicoloe,  sp.  nov. 

Oblong-oval,  much  less  robust,  narrower  and  more  tender 
L.  ptillidulu^  Reut,r  fusco- testaceous,  pale  pubescent, 
beneath,  and  with  the  head,  pronotum,  and  base  of  scuft 
rufo-pieeous.  Head  highly  polished,  shorter  than  the  prone 
with  the  eyes  black,  large,  and  extending  beyond  the  width  o 
front  of  the  pronotum  ;  antennas  moderately  slender,  pube* 
testaceous,  sometimes  a  little  dusky,  and  darker  on  the  ends  < 
joints,  a  little  longer  than  the  bead,  pro*  boras,  and  scufo 
united,  the  second  joint  stout,  a  little  longer  than  the 
slightly  thickened  at  tip;  rostrum  pale  testaceous,  rew 
behind  the  anterior  coxa?,  the  basal  joint  thick*  barely  rcacbii 
the  eye,  Pronotum  polished,  with  slender  transverse  wrin 
the  coll  urn  narrow  but  distinct ;  the  anterior  lobe  conve\ly  ele\ 
with  an  impressed  point  on  the  middle  ;  the  lateral  margin  f 
sinuated  behind,  but  strongly  contracted  in  front ;  the  posl 
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margin  sinuated,  with  the  humeral  angles  prominent,  oblique,  and 

a  little  rounded;   the  pro-  and  mesopleura  piceous,  with  the 

sternum  and  coxal  pieces  paler.     Legs  pale  testaceous.     Base  of 

scutellum  transversely  elevated,  the  surface  behind  this  depressed, 

dull  testaceous,  with  the  tip  almost  acuminate.     Hemelytra  long. 

closely  pale  pubescent,  dull  yellowish,  with  the  apex  and  inner 

margin  dusky,  the  costal  margin  almost  straight,  and  the  basal 

margin  of  the  coneus  bounded  by  a  pale  line ;  membrane  dusky,  a 

little  paler  at  base.    Venter  f  ulvo-testaceous,  distinctly  pubescent, 

orate,  with  the  ovipositor  piceous. 

Length  to  tip  of  Tenter  l|-2  mm. ;  width  of  pronotum  |  mm. 

Numerous  specimens  were  collected  at  several  points,  such  as 

Balthazar,  August  8,  at  an  elevation  of  250  feet  above  the  sea, 

in  open  fields,  in  piles  of  decaying  weeds ;  at  Chantilly,  August  5, 

at  an  altitude  of  500  feet  above  tide,  on  open  hillsides,  from  piles 

of  decaying  weeds  and  rubbish ;  from  Grand  £tang,  September  12, 

15,  on  piles  of  weeds ;  and  from  the  Mount  Gay  estate  likewise 

on  weeds  and  waste  from  stable. 

3.  Lasiochilus  fbatbbots,  sp.  nov. 

Form  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  more  robust,  closely 
resembling  L.  fuseidus,  Eeuter,  smaller,  and  with  a  shorter 
pronotum,  Ac.  Colour  fusco-piceous,  paler  beneath,  with  pale 
testaceous  legs  and  rostrum.  Head  a  little  shorter  than  in  L. 
fw*dut,  rufo-piceous  before  the  line  of  the  eyes,  polished,  a  little 
shorter  than  the  pronotum ;  a  curved  impressed  line  across  the 
vertex,  the  eyes  extending  a  little  wider  than  the  front  of  pro- 
notum ;  antennae  stout,  f  usco-testaceous,  the  second  joint  gradually 
thickening  towards  the  tip,  a  little  longer  than  the  pronotum,  the 
two  apical  joints  paler,  conspicuously  pubescent ;  rostrum  reaching 
to  the  anterior  coxae,  the  basal  joint  stout  and  extending  to  the 
middle  of  the  eye.  Pronotum  trapezoidal,  wider  than  long, 
polished,  transversely  wrinkled,  a  little  scabrous  on  the  posterior 
lobe,  punctate  on  the  sides,  the  lateral  margin  bluntly  rounded  off, 
hardly  sinuated,  set  with  erect  bristles,  the  apical  border  a  little 
refleied,  the  posterior  margin  moderately  sinuated,  with  the 
humeral  angles  subacute  and  a  little  produced.  Sternum,  pleural 
pieces,  and  disk  of  venter  more  or  less  dark  piceous,  the  deflexed 
margin  of  the  pronotum  placed  inferiorly,  sharply  defined,  growing 
much  thicker  anteriorly.  Scutellum  deeply  depressed,  a  little 
scabrous,  pubescent.  Hemelytra  dull  fusco-piceous,  minutely 
pubescent,  more  or  less  dull  testaceous  at  base  and  along  the  length 
of  the  clavus ;  membrane  long,  pale  fuliginous,  paler  at  base. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  2  mm. ;  width  of  pronotum  |  mm. 

Some  specimens  have  a  faint  pale  dot  on  the  middle  at  base  of 
coneus.  This  species  lacks  the  indentation  on  the  middle  of 
pronotum.  Specimens  were  collected  at  Balthazar,  March  12, 
at  an  elevation  of  300  feet,  on  dry  hillsides,  amongst  second- 
growth  woods,  under  piles  of  decaying  weeds,  and  at  the  same 
place  August  7,  8, 10-15 ;  on  the  Mount  Gay  estate,  August  20- 
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25,  at  altitudes  of  150-200  feet,  flying  at  sunset;  at  St,  Geo 
August  27  and  September  1,  altitude  500  feet,  flying  at  suns* 

4.  L.VSIOCH1I.UB  KEIHTLOSUS,  sp,  DOT. 

More  robust  than  either  of  the  preceding  species,  subc 
dark  piceous,  with,  a  tinge  of  rufous,  the  head,  pronotuni,  and 
of  scutellura  highly  polished.  Head  short*  pale  rufo-piceoi 
Front  of  the  vertex,  the  tablet  carrying  the  ocelli  opaque  and  n 
bounded  in  front  by  a  transverse  groove,  impressed  line  at  be 
tyhis  deep  ;  antenna?  slender,  about  as  long  as  the  head,  prom 
and  Bcutellum  united,  the  basal  joint  projecting  a  little  ui  fro 
the  head,  piceous,  sometimes  pale  at  tip,  the  second  joint  sh 
than  usual,  pale  yellow  with  a  dusky  tip,  scarcely  longer  thai 
bead,  the  two  apical  joints  tinged  with  fuscous;  rostrum 
piceous  at  base,  pale  rufo-testaceous  irom  thence  to  the 
reaching  to  the  anterior  coxte.  Sternum  and  venter  piceoui 
posterior  borders  of  the  middle  pleura,  as  also  exteriorly,  yello 
Prouotum  trapezoidal,  wider  than  long,  dark  piceous,  fringed 
a  few  long  cilise ;  dorsal  surface  very  moderately  convex,  a 
scabrous  and  wrinkled,  with  a  wide  collar  at  tip  ;  the  lateral  nx 
very  obliquely  convergent,  emaigmated  at  the  apical  a: 
posterior  margin  moderately  aimiated,  the  humeral  angles  a 
prominent,  Scutellum  dark  piceous,  raised  at  base,  depr 
behind  this  to  the  tip  and  minutely  scabrous.  Legs  and  coxa 
testaceous,  occasionally  paler,  with  the  middle  of  femora 
piceous  ;  tarsi  generally  piceous .  Hemelytra  wide,  almost  par 
sided,  dull  pale  yellowish,  pubescent,  coarsely  punctate,  the 
of  the  clavus,  an  oblong  spot  near  the  end  of  the  coriura*  a  s: 
exterior  to  this  on  the  costa,  and  the  cuneus  dusky  or  pie 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  corium  marked  with  polished,  pic 
interrupted  streaks  ;  the  membrane  pale,  clouded  with  fuligin 
Length  to  end  of  venter  1|  mm* ;  width  of  pronotum  §  nm 
Several  specimens  were  collected  at  Balthazar,  August  7,  i 
altitude  of  250  feet,  in  second-growth  woods,  from  vines 
brush,  also  on  August  17,  under  piles  of  cut  weeds,  in  open  c 
ground.  Others  were  found  on  the  Mount  Gay  estate,  Augus1 
25,  and  were  beaten  from  herbage  in  open  places,  at  an  elevi 
of  200  feet. 

5.  Lasiocuiltts  ricrtjB,  Uhler, 

Ltmochitm  pictwtt  Uhler,  P.  Z.  8.  1893,  p.  157. 

A  few  specimens  were  found  at  Balthazar  and  on  the  M 
Gay  estate,  August  20  to  25,  at  elevations  of  150  to  200  feet« 
the  sea,  and  they  were  taken,  while  flying,  at  sunset. 

6.  Labiochllus  babalib,  Router. 

Lamochilm  hasaHs,  Reuter,  MonogrP  Anthoe.,  Act,  Soc*  I* 
xiv.  p.  569, 

Several  specimens  were  taken  on  the  Chantilly  estate  an 
Balthazar  hi  March  and  August,  on  the  hillsides,  from  at 
rotting  leaves  and  herbage. 
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7.  Lasioohilus  fusculus,  Eeuter. 

Latiochilus  fusculus,  Beater,  Monogr.  Anthoc.,  Act.  Soc.  Fenn. 
xir.  p.  576. 

A  few  specimens  were  obtained  at  Balthazar,  early  in  August, 
in  an  open  field,  where  thej  were  shaken  from  decaying  leaves. 
On  the  Grand  £tang  one  specimen  was  taken,  September  1,  while 
flying  at  sunset. 

Feezobtbthus,  Fieber. 

FnzosTETHiTS  8OBDIDU8,  Eeuter. 

PuzosUthus  sordidus,  Eeuter,  Monogr.  Anthoc.,  Act.  Soc.  Fenn. 
xir.  p.  591. 

Numerous  specimens  were  procured  at  several  localities.  Those 
from  Balthazar  were  found  July  11  and  August  17,  either  flying 
it  sunset,  or  on  open  damp  ground  beneath  piles  of  cut  weeds. 
On  the  Mount  Gay  estate  and  on  the  Grand  £tang  they  were 
taken  during  August,  from  herbage  in  open  places. 

Tbiphlbps,  Fieber. 
Tbephlipb  fbrpunctatus,  Eeuter. 

TripMep$perpunctatus,Ile\itery  Monogr.  Anthoc,  Act.  Soc. Fenn. 
xiv.  p.  654. 

A  few  specimens  were  taken  at  Balthazar,  August  17,  on  open 
damp  ground  under  piles  of  weeds. 

Bbachystblbs,  Muls.  et  Bey. 
Brachtsteles  pallidus,  Eeuter. 

Brachysules  pallidus,  Eeuter,  Monogr.  Anthoc.,  Act.  Soc.  Fenn. 
xiv.  p.  672.   . 

A  few  specimens  were  secured  at  four  different  localities.  At 
Balthazar  they  were  found  August  14,  flying  at  sunset :  others 
were  taken  on  the  Mount  Guy  and  Chantilly  estates,  and  at  St. 
George's,  in  August  and  September,  either  flying  at  sunset  or 
beneath  piles  of  weeds. 

Cabdiastbthus,  Fieber. 

1.  Caediastethtts  assimilis,  Eeuter. 

CardiasUthus  assimilis,  Eeuter,  Monogr.  Anthoc.,  Act.  Soc.  Fenn. 
xiv.  p.  693. 

Several  specimens  were  secured  at  Balthazar,  April  20,  from 
weedy  places  in  second-growth  thickets,  and  on  the  Mount  Gay 
estate,  September  4,  flying  at  sunset,  or  in  second-growth  woods. 

2.  Caediasththus  xlegato,  sp.  nov. 

Form  similar  to  C.  assimilis,  Eeuter,  but  rather  more  elongated, 
pale  rufo-piceous,  with  the  legs  and  antennae  yellowish.  Head 
moderately  long,  highly  polished,  fulvous  before  the  line  of  the 
mtean»,  rufo-piceous  behind  this  point,  with  a  band  of  punctures 
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connecting  the  eyes ;  antennae  thick  on  the  two  basal  joints,  the 
two  apical  ones  very  slender  and  hairy,  the  first  joint  scarcely 
extending  beyond  the  tip  of  tylus,  the  second  becoming  thicker 
next  the  tip,  longer  than  the  head ;  rostrum  extending  over  the 
anterior  coxae,  rufo-testaceous,  darker  at  base,  the  basal  joint 
scarcely  reaching  to  the  eyes  ;  the  eyes  black,  a  little  deeper  than 
the  head,  coarsely  granulated ;  neck  behind  the  eyes  short  and 
thick.  Pronotum  much  wider  than  long,  rapidly  and  obliquely 
narrowing  towards  the  front ;  the  collum  very  slender  and  recurved; 
callosities  transverse,  convexly  prominent ;  the  posterior  lobe  short, 
darker  than  anteriorly,  obsoletely  punctate  and  rugulose ;  the  pos- 
terior margin  broadly  sinuated  and  having  the  humeral  angles 
indented,  moderately  prominent;  the  lateral  margin  deflexed, 
thickened,  emarginated  at  the  anterior  blunt  angle.  Sternum  and 
pleural  pieces  pale  rufo-piceous.  Legs  a  little  pubescent,  darker 
on  the  femora  than  the  tibiae.  Scutellum  impressed  behind  the 
middle  and  rugose  nearer  the  apex.  Hemelytra  bright  yellow, 
pubescent,  roughly  punctate,  the  inner  border  and  apex  of  the 
corium  dark  brown,  this  colour  extending  over  the  cuneus ;  mem- 
brane more  or  less  tinged  with  fuliginous,  but  occasionally  clear 
and  iridescent.  Venter  polished,  minutely  punctate  and  pubescent, 
more  or  less  spread  with  dark  piceous. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  1-1 1  mm. ;  width  of  pronotum  $  mm. 

This  is  a  particularly  bright-coloured  species,  rendered  more 
conspicuous  by  the  dark  band  on  the  base  of  pronotum,  and 
by  the  dark  border  of  the  hemelytra.  Specimens  were  captured 
at  Balthazar,  April  20,  at  an  altitude  of  250  feet,  on  weedy  open 
places  in  second-growth  thickets ;  also  on  the  Grand  £tang,  at  an 
altitude  of  1900  feet,  where  they  were  beaten  from  brush  and 
masses  of  leaves.  On  the  Mount  Gay  estate  they  were  found 
August  20-25,  and  were  beaten  from  herbage  in  open  places,  and 
they  were  seen  flying  at  sunset  in  August  and  September.  Tbey 
were  also  obtained  at  St.  George's,  August  22,  in  open  swampy 
places,  on  herbage. 

Acaothia,  Fabr. 

ACANTHIA  LEOTULABIA  (Linn.). 

Cimtx  lectularia,  Linn.  Fauna  Suec.  p.  909. 
Acanthia  lectularia,  Fabr.  Ent.  Syst.  iv.  p.  67,  1. 
One  specimen  was  taken.     It  is  very  common  and  a  great 
pest,  especially  in  the  poorer  class  of  houses. 

Tingitid.b. 
Telbonemia,  Costa. 
Teleonemia  saochaei  (Fabr.). 
Acanthia  sacchari,  Fabr.  Ent.  Syst.  iv.  p.  77. 
Several  specimens  were  found  at  Balthazar,  April  5,  on  herbage 
in  the  cocoa  orchards,  also  on  Lake  Antoine  estate,  April  13, 
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*moog  second-growth  trees,  and  at  the  same  place  August  26, 
&nd  on  the  Mount  Gay  estate,  August  26-31,  where  it  was  beaten 
from  herbage. 

Typonotus,  Uhler. 

Tipoxotus  plaxaris,  Uhler. 

Typmotus  planaris,  Uhler,  P.  Z.  S.  1893,  p.  716. 

A  few  specimens  were  taken  at  Balthazar,  April  3,  from 
herbage  in  open  weedy  places.  Also  at  St.  George's  and  on  the 
Mount  Gay  estate,  in  September,  from  herbage  on  low  grounds. 

COBTTHAIOA,  St&l. 
COITTHAICA  CABIXATA,  8p.  nOV. 

Oblong,  narrow,  pale  fuscous,  sinuated  on  the  sides  of  pronotum, 
with  the  costal  base  of  hemelytra  less  distinctly  so,  but  more 
broadly  and  deeply  behind  the  middle.    Head  short,  pale  brown 
aboTe,  the  buccula  whitish ;  the  eyes  barely  projecting  beyond  the 
line  of  the  sides  of  pronotal  prolongation  ;  antennae  slender,  fulvo- 
testaceous,  dark  at  base,  the  apical  joint  more  obscurely  brownish, 
the  second  joint  minute,  the  third  as  long  as  all  the  rest  united, 
very  slender,  minutely  ciliated,  dark  brown  at  base,  the  apical 
joint  with  long,  erect  setae  ;  rostrum  fiavo-testaceous,  reaching  to 
the  middle  coxae;    a  diagonal  whitish  streak  beneath  the  eye. 
Pronotum  tapering  anteriorly,  with  the  protuberance  detached  and 
lifted  above  the  base  of  the  head,  becoming  more  compressed  as  it 
rises, andat  the  apex  curved  down  beyond  the  head,  its  sides  and  dor- 
nun  each  with  a  carinate  line  having  series  of  large  quadrangular 
cells  between  them,  the  lower  border  reflexed  ;  the  posterior  lobe  of 
pronotum  broad,  a  little  convex,  with  the  lateral  margin  expanded 
into  a  white,  thin,  reflexed  border,  which  is  bounded  on  the  inner  side 
by  a  raised  thread  ending  anteriorly  in  a  small  button,  the  three 
longitudinal  carinate  folds  white,  arched,  the  intervening  surface 
granulated ;  the  carinate  folds  are  continued  back  to  tip  of  the 
scutellum,  the  lateral  ones  arched  at  base,  fading  out  posteriorly, 
and  the  middle  one  low  and  slender  throughout.      Hemelytra 
mostly  opaque,  testaceous  behind  the  middle,  with  the  raised  lines 
whitish ;  the  discoidal  areole  fusiform,  fuscous  behind,  with  the 
bounding  veins  carinate  and  the  exterior  one  rising  posteriorly ; 
the  surface  generally  granulated ;  a  brown  double  spot  occupies  the 
apace  costafiy  beyond  the  discoidal  areole ;  costal  area  narrow, 
tapering  at  base,  of  almost  equal  width  from  thence  to  tip  of 
membrane,  whitish,  provided  with  a  single  series  of  subquadrate 
areoles,  and  marked  near  the  tip  with  a  dark  brown  spot  contiguous 
to  a  brown  circle  on  the  closed  membrane,  middle  cells  of  the 
membrane  large,  unevenly  reticulated,  and  with  brown  veins,  the 
tip  almost  truncated. 

Length  to  tip  of  wing-covers  2|-2  j  mm. ;  width  of  pronotum 
|  mm. 
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Collected  on  the  Mount  Guy  estate,  August  21-31,  September 
11-29,  and  October  7,  on  low  grounds  and  hillsides  up  to  400 
feet,  beaten  from  herbage  ;  also  at  St*  George's,  September  29,  on 
herbage. 

The  description  is  chiefly  den  rod  from  the  dark  and  mature 
specimens.  Home  of  these  vary  in  marking,  as  well  as  in  breadth 
of  hemelytra,  especially  in  the  amount  of  dark  brown  on  the 
membrane.  This  colour  sometimes  occupies  the  whole  base  and  end 
of  this  part  of  the  hemelytra,  and  leaves  a  curved  whitish  band  or 
uneven  spot  between  the  two  patches  of  colour. 

Corythuca,  BtiiL 

CoEYTBTJCA  DECENB,  Stftl. 

Timfis  d€c&is%  Still j  Stettin,  eut.  Zeit.  xxiii,  p.  324. 
A  few  specimens  were  found  on  the  Mount  Gay  estate,  Oc- 
tober 16,  on  low  herbage. 

Phymatiba 
Pbthata,  Latr. 

pHYMATA  AKGUT.ATA,  Bp.  UOV. 

Pale  fulvous  (no  doubt  green  when  alive),  narrow,  marked  with 
rich  dark  brown  on  the  pronotum,  hemelytra,  and  sides  of  abdomen. 
Head  of  medium  length  and  width,  regularly  narrowing  toward* 
the  tip,  the  tip  triangularly  emarginate  with  the  two  processes 
short  and  subacute,  the  surface  granulated,  longitudinally  and 
deeply  depressed,  with  a  curved,  anteriorly  taperiug  ridge  each 
side  conspicuously  granulated,  which  carries  the  ocelli,  the  occiput 
truncated  and  sharpe-edged  ;  eyes  of  medium  prominence ;  tbe 
antennas  long,  with  tbe  apical  joint  ( rf )  much  longer  than  tbe 
three  others  united,  (  2  )  only  about  one  and  a  half  times  as  bug 
as  the  third,  usually  inf  nscated  on  the  apical  half  ■  cheeks  granulated 
in  broken  rows,  neek  remotely  granulated.  Proootum  pale  fulvo- 
testaceous  (when  less  mature  pale  testaceous),  stained  with  pale 
brown  across  the  base,  on  the  lobes  of  the  posterior  division,  and 
forming  a  diagonal  spot  on  the  side  of  the  anterior  lobes  ;  the  an- 
terior division  granulated,  with  the  side-lobes  subtriangular,  a 
little  curved,  pale,  bordered  with  granules  ;  the  posterior  division 
coarsely  punctate,  marked  off  laterally  by  a  deep  emargination, 
followed  by  a  long  lamellar  wing,  which  is  deeply  emarginate 
on  the  end,  acutely  produced  at  the  posterior  angle  and  more 
triangularly  at  the  anterior  angle,  which  also  carries  a  slender 
diagonal  carina ;  carinate  lines  of  the  disk  spreading  wider  apart 
posteriorly,  all  the  raised  lines  granulated;  the  humero-posteri  or 
margin  refieied,  white,  slightly  oblique,  broadly  siuuated,  with 
the  inner  angles  produced  over  the  clavus.  "  Scutellum  pale 
brown,  more  closely  granulated  at  base,  the  middle  carina  marked 
with  a  whitish  tip.  Corium  and  elavns  more  or  less  dark  brown* 
sprinkled  with  remote,  minute,  yellow  granules,  the  veins  and  cosl^ 
margin  pale  yellowish ;  membrane  dark  brown  with  a  brassy  tinge. 
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Legs  testaceous  yellow ;  the  anterior  femora  more  or  less  rufous, 
granulated,  wide,  strongly  compressed  and  smooth  on  the  lower 
anterior  border ;  middle  and  posterior  femora  granulated,  marked 
with  a  brown  band,  with  rows  of  spines  beneath  and  a  small  tooth 
near  the  apex  ;  tibiae  of  the  same  pairs  more  minutely  granulated, 
with  a  small  tooth  beneath  near  the  basal  end ;  tarsi  sometimes 
piceoas  and  with  black  nails.  Abdomen  pale,  widely  expanded 
into  long  triangular  lobes,  which  are  brown  spotted  with  white 
exteriorly,  and  pile  with  dark  marks  posteriorly,  the  outer  extremity 
of  these  lobes  acute,  and  on  the  underside  reddish  brown  and 
carinate.  Meso-  and  metapleura  marked  with  a  common  reddish 
brown  patch. 

Length  to  end  of  renter  5£-6  mm.;  width  across  humeral 
wings  2f-3  mm. ;  width  across  abdominal  lobes  3-3£  mm. 

The  specimens  were  secured  on  the  La  Force  estate  on  May  5  and 
August  7,  at  an  altitude  of  250  feet,  and  were  swept  from  herbage 
in  open  swampy  and  weedy  places ;  others  were  taken  on  the 
Mount  Gay  estate,  September  28,  October  3  and  12,  in  open 
places  among  herbage. 

Nabidjs. 

Cobiscus,  Schrank. 

1.  Cobiscus  cbassifes  (Beuter). 

Nobis  cratripes,  Beuter,  Ofv.  Vet.-Akad.  Forh.  1872,  no.  6,  p.  83. 
One  specimen  was  found  on  the  Lake  Antoine  estate,  March  24, 
where  it  was  swept  from  herbage. 

2.  Cobiscus  sebicaxs  (Beuter). 

Nobis  sericans,  Eeuter,  OfV.  Vet.-Ak.  Forh.  1872,  no.  6,  p.  83. 
Only  one  specimen  was  obtained.    It  was  taken  at  Beaulieu, 
March  24,  upon  herbage,  on  an  open  place. 

3.  Cobiscus  capsipobmis,  Germar. 

Nabida  capsiformis,  Germar,  Silb.  Rev.  v.  p.  132. 

A  fine  series  of  this  insect  was  secured  at  St.  George's, 
August  22,  upon  open  swampy  spots  on  herbage.  Other  speci- 
mens were  found  on  the  Mount  Gay  estate  and  Grand  Etang,  in 
September,  upon  herbage. 

4.  Cobiscus  siGNATUS,  sp.  noT. 

Form  very  nearly  that  of  (7.  capriformis,  but  a  little  narrower, 
luteo-testaceous,  marked  with  fuscous  or  clearer  brown.  Head  as 
in  C.  capsiformis,  with  the  middle  of  the  gula  fuscous ;  the  first  and 
second  joints  of  antennae  long,  brown  at  base  and  tip,  and  marked 
with  obscure  annulations ;  the  rostrum  pale  testaceous,  with  a 
dark  ring  on  the  apex  of  the  basal  ioint,  which  is  followed  by  a 
pale  ring  on  the  next  joint;  middle  line  and  margin  of  front 
more  or  less  obscure;  occiput  a  little  swollen,  polished,  sometimes 
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pale  pieeous.  Pronotum  marked  with  a  narrow  fuscous  line  on 
the  middle,  which  becomes  double  on  the  anterior  lobe ;  each  side 
of  this  several  short  streaks  of  the  same  colour  are  distributed  over 
the  surface,  and  on  the  humeri  and  nearer  the  middle  are  two 
short,  faint  stripes  of  fuscous  ;  posterior  margin  decurved,  with  the 
extreme  edge  whitish.  Legs  pale  testaceous  sprinkled  with  fuscous, 
with  a  black  band  at  tip  of  the  middle  and  posterior  femora,  and 
a  smaller  black  spot  on  the  apex  of  the  tibiae ;  the  tarsi  and  espe- 
cially the  nails  fuscous.  The  scutellum  and  inner  edge  of  the 
clavus  receives  the  continuation  of  the  black  stripe  from  the  middle 
of  the  pronotum.  Clavus  and  corium  striped  with  obscure  fuscous 
lines,  some  of  which  border  the  inner  edges  of  the  strong  veins ; 
the  cuneus  is  also  marked  with  a  fuscous  abbreviated  stripe  ;  mem- 
brane marked  with  fuscous  lines,  most  of  which  are  confined  to  the 
veins.  Meso-  and  metasternum  pieeous  black,  the  venter  pale  on  the 
middle,  darker  on  the  side,  and  with  the  connexivum  marked  with 
black,  irregular  spots.  Genital  segment  of  male  a  little  clavate, 
subtruncate  at  tip,  and  bent  back. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  6-6£  ram. ;  width  of  pronotum  1-1 1  mm. 

Numerous  specimens  were  obtained  at  Balthazar,  April  7  and 
August  15,  at  an  altitude  of  250  feet,  on  open  weedy  places 
near  a  stream.  It  was  also  taken  at  St.  George's  and  on  the 
Vendome  estate.  A  few  specimens  were  beaten  from  herbage 
at  night. 

Vhlidia,  gen.  nov. 

Aspect  of  a  robust  Metacanthus,  but  a  genuine  Nabid,  with 
certain  elements  of  structure,  such  as  a  blunt  vertical  head  and 
deep  pronotum,  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  ordinary  members 
of  this  group.  Head  short,  with  a  polished  swollen  base,  which  is 
separated  from  the  space  in  front  of  the  eyes  by  a  transverse  groove ; 
the  eyes  oval,  vertical,  projecting  but  little  beyond  the  occipital 
swelling ;  front  short,  but  slightly  convex.  Eostrum  conical  at  base, 
beyond  this  slender  and  reaching  upon  the  posterior  cox© ;  the  tylus 
vertical,  narrow,tapering,  the  cheeks  also  narrow.  Antennae  slender, 
the  basal  joint  a  little  longer  than  the  head ;  the  second  joint  more 
slender,  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  basal  one ;  the  third  equally 
slender,  a  little  longer  than  the  second ;  the  fourth  shorter  than 
the  second.  Pronotum  short,  blunt,  subtrapezoidal,  having  a 
recurved  collum  which  caps  the  base  of  the  head ;  the  anterior  lobe 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  smooth,  swollen,  transverse  callo- 
sities, the  lateral  margins  carinated  along  the  upward  curve  of  the 
callosities ;  the  posterior  lobe  high,  sloping  forwards,  almost  flat,  a 
little  wider  than  long,  with  the  posterior  border  deliexed  and  the 
edge  8inuated  and  reflexed  ;  the  pleural  flaps  wide,  almost  abruptly 
deflexed,  forming  a  cap,  the  edges  widely  reflexed.  Scutellum  sub- 
lunate,  very  short,  almost  covered  by  the  pronotum,  with  the  apex 
acuminate.  Legs  of  median  length,  the  posterior  femora  a  little 
clavate  at  tip ;  the  anterior  pair  thickest,  tapering  at  both  ends 
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by  s  knobby  prominence.  Corium  provided  with  an  embolium, 
and  having  a  triangular  open  space  behind  the  apex  of  the 
scutellum ;  the  clavus  sublinear.  Abdomen  depressed,  closely 
pubescent. 

Aphblonotus  8IMPLU8,  sp.  nov. 

Obscure  pale  fusco-fulvous,  with  the  head  piceous  and  the  eyes 
black.  Antenna  sometimes  infuscated  beyond  the  second  joint. 
Pronotum  bilobate  in  the  middle,  not  evidently  punctate,  polished, 
paler  on  the  posterior  border.  Scutellum  dull  fulvo-piceous,  obso- 
fetely  punctate  at  base.  Legs  paler  than  the  upper  surface,  with 
the  spines  dark  piceous.  Corium  coarsely  punctate  in  rows,  the 
colour  dull  piceous  on  the  disk,  with  the  border  and  embolium  paler. 
Abdomen  pale  fulvous,  closely  sericeous  pubescent ;  the  genital 
segment  of  the  male  tumid. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  3  j  mm. ;  width  of  pronotum  1  mm. 

Seven  specimens  were  taken  on  the  Mount  Gay  estate  on 
August  28,  at  an  elevation  of  200  feet  above  the  sea.  They  were 
found  under  leaves  in  a  thicket  upon  a  dry  hillside. 

Bbduviidjs. 
Pbionidus,  Uhler. 

Pbiokidus  oabikatus  (Forst.). 

Cimex  carinatus,  Forst.  Nov.  Spec.  Ins.  p.  72. 

This  is  the  most  beautiful  variety  of  this  remarkable  species. 
Specimens  were  found  on  the  Lake  Antoine  estate  as  early  as 
March  24,  on  herbage,  in  littoral  thickets ;  and  late  in  August  at 
Bt.  George's  and  on  the  Mount  Gay  estate,  at  both  of  which  places 
they  were  beaten  from  herbage. 

The  form  P.  eristatusy  Linn.,  which  is  rapidly  being  connected 
with  the  above  by  the  discovery  of  intermediate  varieties,  is  found 
in  the  United  States  late  in  summer  and  in  the  autumn  until  the 
chilling  frosts  become  settled. 

Sibthenea,  Spinola. 

8ntTmnraA  stria  (Fabr.). 
Redtwius  stria,  Fabr.  Ent.  Syst.  iv.  p.  201. 
Three  specimens  were  taken  at  Balthazar,  in  April,  where  they 
were  found  in  cocoa  orchards,  or  came  to  the  light  at  night. 

Basahtts,  Am.  et  S. 
1.  Eabahus  hamatus  (Fabr.). 
Btduvius  hamatus,  Fabr.  Spec.  Ins.  ii.  p.  381. 
Five  specimens  were  taken  at  Balthazar,  in  April,  where  they 
came  to  the  light  at  night. 
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the  middle  line;  the  anterior  lobe  about  twice  as  long  as  Ui- 
posterior,  strongly  convex,  indented  each  side  anteriorly,  with 
distinct  contracted  double  collum  in  front,  the  incision  behind  > 
deep  and  distinct ;  the  posterior  lobe  a  little  more  than  half 
long  as  the  anterior,  but  much  wider,  arched,  with  the  lateral  ma 
gins  almost  abruptly  oblique,  indented  next  the  humeri-    Scutellum 
dull  black,  depressed,  with  the  margins  and  tip  a  little  raised.    Le^ 
stout,  bristly,  the  femora  thick,  the  anterior  pair  armed  behind  tL- 
middle  with  a  sharp  piceous  tooth,  before  which  rows  of  very  fiiu 
teeth  run  out  to  the  tip  ;  tip  of  tarsi  piceous.     Sternum  and  pleunu 
pieces  blackish  piceous,  remotely  pubescent.  Hemelytra  pubescent, 
bright  yellow  from  base  to  near  the  apex  of  corium ;  the  clavus, 
inner  margin  and  tip  of  the  corium,  and  the  cuneus  piceous  black , 
membrane  tinged  with  smoke-brown.    Venter  closely  yellowish 
pubescent,  margined  on    the  submargin  with  a  piceous   curved 
line. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  3|  mm. ;  width  of  pronotum  1£  mm. 

Only  one  specimen  of  this  interesting  species  was  obtained.  It 
was  captured  at  Balthazar,  on  August  8,  at  an  altitude  of  250 
feet,  in  an  open  field,  where  it  was  shaken  from  piles  of  decaying 
weeds. 

Aphblonotus,  gen.  novi 

Oblong-oval,  acute  at  both  ends,  pubescent.  Closely  related  to 
Pachynumus,  Klug,  but  having  minute  ocelli  deep-seated  and  placed 
inside  very  near  to  the  eyes.  Head  hardly  longer  than  the  pro- 
notum, subcylindrical  before  the  eyes,  the  vertex  between  the 
eyes  forming  a  stout  convex  lobe,  inserted  in  the  thorax  almost  to 
the  base  of  the  eyes.  Eostrum  wide  and  depressed  at  base,  reach- 
ing but  a  little  way  upon  the  sternum,  the  second  and  third  joints 
much  less  thick.  Antennae  about  as  long  as  the  hemelytra  to  tip 
of  membrane ;  the  basal  joint  fusiform,  shorter  than  the  head ; 
the  second  cylindrical,  about  twice  as  long  as  the  first,  a  little 
more  slender ;  the  third  shorter,  about  equally  thick,  attenuated  at 
base ;  the  following  joints  setaceous,  set  with  erect  long  hairs. 
Prothorax  transverse,  subluniform,  with  a  broad,  contracted,  collar- 
like apex,  which  is  followed  on  the  middle  by  a  clearly  bounded 
wedge-shaped  callosity,  behind  this  an  impressed  line  continues  to 
the  transverse  posterior  suture ;  middle  lobe  moderately  convex, 
with  the  sides  a  little  decurved  and  bordered  with  a  blunt  carina, 
the  sides  before  this  contracted  and  indented ;  the  posterior  division 
is  quite  narrow,  flat,  less  coriaceous  than  the  other  parts,  and  on 
the  sides  separated  from  the  preceding  lobe  by  a  deep  incision 
behind  which  the  margin  is  callous;  posterior  margin  broadly 
sinuated,  with  the  humeral  angles  a  little  produced  backward. 
Scutellum  triangular,  longer  than  wide,  a  little  reflexed  at  tip. 
Anterior  femora  sublenticular,  compressed,  armed  beneath  with 
rows  of  short  teeth ;  the  tibia  of  this  pair  slender,  curved,  carrying 
a  little  spongiole  beneath  the  tip,  the  other  legs  simple,  bristly. 
Presternum  simple ;  mesosternum  with  a  short  carina,  followed 
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2.  Rasaihts  sulcicollis,  Serv* 

Pcirates  sulcicoflis*  Serv.  Ann.  Sci*  Nat,  xxiii.  p.  219  (1831  )* 
One  specimen  was  secured  at  Balthazar,  April  25,  where  it 
caine  to  light  at  night. 

Stejtopoda,  Lap. 

1,  Stenopoda  GtrLiciFoamfl  (Fabr,}„ 
Cimex  euHciformi*,  Fabr.  Syst,  Ent*  p,  728- 
Th  ree  specimens  were  found  on  the  Mount  Gay  estate  and  at 

Balthazar,  April  5,  in  cocoa  orchards,  upon  herbage. 

2,  Sttoopoda  casta,  Stal. 

Stmqpoda  carm,  Stal,  Of  v.  Vet.-Akad*  Fbrh.  1859,  p.  384. 
One  adult  and  a  nvmpha  were  taken  at  Balthazar,  March  19, 
in  an  open  place  upon  herbage. 

Narve£U3,  Stal. 
Naevesus  caegunefsis,  Stll- 

Narvesus  caroUnetisUt  Stal,  Ofv*  Vet.-Akad.  Forh.  1859,  p.  385. 
One  specimen  was  found  at  Balthazar,  May  16 ;  it  came  to 
the-  light  at  night* 

Saica,  Am,  et  S. 

1,  Saica  eecctevaxa  (Fabr*). 

Ze lug  recurvatus)  Fabr.  ftyst.  Ehyng.  p.  28*3* 
Two  specimens  were  taken  at  Balthazar,  April  6-7,  in  open 
places  upon  herbage. 

2.  Saica  ajtitulipes,  sp*  nov_ 

Small  in  this  genus  and  with  the  pronotum  somewhat  longer 
than  usual,  pale  f uho-testaceous,  pubescent,  rufous  on  most  of  the 
tergum,  the  legs  and  antennaa  more  especially  testaceous.  Head 
highly  polished,  short,  rufotestaceous,  darker  on  the  face  and 
front;  eyes  large,  black*  prominent,  but  not  rising  as  high  as  the 
posterior  lobe ;  the  posterior  lobe  deeply  cleft,  the  two  members 
almost  orbicular  ;  the  neck  short,  strongly  contracted ;  rostrum 
stout,  reaching  to  the  anterior  coxa?;  antenna  a  little  infuseated, 
fully  as  long  as  the  head  and  prothorai  united*  P  rot  borax  long  ; 
the  anterior  lobe  high,  very  convex,  sulcated,  excavated  in  front, 
with  a  eollum  in  Front  of  the  cavity,  the  upper  surface  tumid  each 
side,  the  lateral  margin  composed  of  an  arched  can n ate  edge,  and 
the  anterior  angles  callous ;  the  posterior  lobe  subtrapezoidal, 
deeply  separated  by  the  incision  in  front,  with  the  middle  line 
broadly,  not  deeply,  grooved,  the  lateral  margins  thick,  followed 
by  a  Jong  callosity  on  the  humerus ;  the  posterior  border  steeply 
deflexed,  slightly  waved,  with  the  posth unit/ nil  edge  slenderly 
reflexed,     Scutellum  tumid  and  uneven  at  base,  with  the  apical 
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member  dark  piceous,  wrinkled  and  armed  with  a  small  process  at 
tip.  The  anterior  femora  closely  spined  beneath,  the  tibiae  with  a 
few  remote  long  teeth ;  middle  and  posterior  femora  unarmed, 
haying  a  dark  band  next  the  tip,  the  corresponding  tibiae  slender 
and  simple.  Hemelytra  smoke-brown  throughout,  with  the  veins 
darker.  Tergum  rufous,  infuscated  on  the  middle;  the  venter 
highly  polished,  obscure  luteous. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  5  mm. ;  width  of  pronotum  1  mm. 

Only  a  single  specimen  ( $  )  was  obtained.  It  was  found  at 
Balthazar,  at  an  elevation  of  250  feet  above  the  sea,  on  March 
18,  in  second  growth,  and  was  beaten  from  vines. 

OXCEBOTBAGHELUS,  Still. 

Okcebotbachelus  oootfobmis,  sp.  nov. 

Fusco-luteous,  pubescent.  Form  narrower  than  0.  acuminatum  ySay. 
Head  behind  the  eyes  suborbicular,  polished,  minutely  denticulated 
beneath ;  eyes  black,  large,  round,  coarsely  granulated,  carried  a 
little  above  the  surface  of  the  front;  rostrum  reaching  to  the 
posterior  end  of  the  anterior  cox©,  bristly  rather  than  denticulated 
beneath  the  joints,  the  basal  joint  as  long  as  the  head ;  antennas 
pale  fuscous,  set  with  erect  bristly  hairs,  the  basal  joint  about  as 
long  as  the  head,  pronotum,  and  scutellum  united.  Pronotum 
clothed  anteriorly  with  erect  hairs,  darker  on  the  anterior  lobe ;  the 
posterior  lobe  almost  bald  above,  highly  polished,  with  the  latero- 
posterior  margin  callous,  erect,  pale  testaceous,  and  ending  above 
in  a  tooth ;  the  posterior  margin  pale,  a  little  sinuated  each  side 
and  marked  with  a  short  suture  behind  each  sinus.  Scutellum 
with  a  pale,  scarcely  elevated,  spine  at  the  apex.  Legs  pale  f  usco- 
testaceous,  distinctly  pubescent.  Hemelytra  a  little  narrower  than 
the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen ;  the  clavus  and  costal  margin 
pale  yellowish,  the  rest  of  the  surface  dusky.  Underside,  including 
the  venter,  with  an  uneven  stripe  each  side  extending  from  the 
propleura  to  the  tip  of  the  venter. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  4  mm. ;  width  of  pronotum  scarcely 
.1  mm. 

Three   specimens   were  captured  at  Balthazar,  April  1  and 
August  6-10,  at  an  elevation  of  250  feet  above  the  sea.    They 
came  to  the  light  at  night. 
This  species  is  very  closely  related  to  0.  acuminatus.  Say;   it 

differs,  however,  in  being  narrower  and  smaller,  in  having  erect. 

sharp-pointed  humeri,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  stouter  teeth 

on  the  surface  of  the  basal  joint  of  the  rostrum. 

Emssidj. 

Stenolbmus,  Signoret. 
Stknolemus,  sp.  ? 
A  larva  of  this  genus  was  taken  at  Balthazar. 
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Emesa,  Fabr- 
Emesa  axgttt*ata,  Uhler. 
Emaa  anguUta,  Uhler,  P,  Z.  S.  1893,  p.  717. 
Three  specimens  of  this  insect  were  found  at  Balthazar,  April 
7-20,  in  open  weedy  places  upon  herbage. 

Ltjteta1  Dohrn. 
Ltjteta  GtrarattACHii,  Dohrn. 

Luttva  fpindlachii^  Dohrn,  Linnroa  Ent.  xiv.  p,  244,  pi,  1.  fig,  19» 
Seven  specimens,  more  or  less  mutilated,  are  in  the  collection* 
They  were  taken  at  Balthazar,  August  7,  on  vinea  and  brush, 

Emesopsib,  Uhler. 
Emksopsib  ftjuilub,  Uhler. 
Ememim*  mtfrftf,  Uhler,  P.  Z.  S.  1S93,  p.  713. 
Several  specimens  of  this  delicate  insect  were  taken  at  Balthazar 
in  August,    They  came  to  the  light  at  night. 

3lLDIS£p 

Salda,  auetores. 

Salda  humlib  (Say). 

AeatUhia  humilis,  Say,  Heteropt  New  Harmony,  p.  35. 

Specimens  of  this  species  were  found  on  the  Telescope  estate* 
August  15,  ou  the  margins  of  pools  of  water.  Two  different 
sizes  occur  at  this  locality :  the  one  normal,  such  as  is  met  with 
in  the  eastern  United  States  and  Cuba,  the  other  longer  and  with 
a  somewhat  narrower  abdomen. 

Hidbobatidj, 

LlM^OMETEA. 

Limnometha  MABorNATA  (Guerin). 

Gerrti  maryinatus,  Guerin,  8agra's  Hist.  Cuba,  Ins.  p.  415. 

Numerous  specimens  of  this  insect  were  captured  on  the  Tele- 
scope estate,  August  15,  and  later,  on  the  margins  of  pools  of 
water. 

Bbachymhtba. 
BrACHYMETRA  ALRDTBRTia  (Am.  et  S«). 
HaUbata  alhintruig,  Amyot  et  Serw  Hemipt,  p,  412. 
Many  specimens,  mostly  of  the  winged  form,  were  taken  on  the 
Mount  Gay  estate,  both  in  April  and  August.      Others  were 
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found  on  the  Mirabeau  estate,  at  Woburn  and  at  St.  George's,  on 
the  surface  of  streams  of  water,  as  also  on  springs  of  water. 

In  the  unwinged  form  the  scutellum  is  not  distinctly  differ- 
entiated, bat  in  the  winged  one  it  is  covered  by  the  valvular  end 
of  the  pronotum. 

This  species  has  an  extensive  distribution  from  south  to  north. 
It  occurs  at  Eio  and  at  other  places  near  the  coast  of  Brazil,  but 
the  most  northern  limit  at  present  known  for  it  is  the  island  of 
St.  Vincent.  No  specimens  have  yet  been  obtained  in  Cuba,  and 
I  did  not  discover  it  in  the  island  of  San  Domingo,  where  my 
work  was  particularly  directed  to  obtaining  the  insects  from  the 
springs  and  streams  of  fresh  water,  both  of  the  highlands  and  the 
coast  The  close  collecting  of  Prof.  Poey  and  Dr.  G-undlach, 
throughout  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years,  should  have  secured 
this  insect  if  it  existed  in  Cuba,  but  no  specimens  have  been  re- 
ported by  either  of  those  gentlemen. 

It  ?aries  somewhat  in  colour  and  degree  of  marking  upon  the 
head,  pronotum,  and  sides.  The  medial  carina  and  transverse 
impression  are  not  absent,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Mayr  (Novara-Reise 
p.  178) ;  but  the  slender  carina  is  not  always  very  distinct,  and  it 
is  rendered  much  less  conspicuous  through  simulating  the  colour 
of  the  surface. 

Tbefobatbs,  Uhler. 

Tbepobates  pioths  (H.-Schf.). 

H debates  pictxtSy  H.-Schf,  Wanz.  Ins.  viii.  p.  Ill,  t.  cclxravi. 
figs.  882,  883. 

Stephania  picta,  B.- White,  Challenger  Rep.,  Zool.  vii.  pt.  19, 
p.  79. 

Several  varieties  of  this  species,  precisely  like  those  which  are 
common  in  Maryland  and  farther  south,  were  secured  at  St. 
George's,  August  28-31,  on  the  surface  of  brackish  water.  A 
single  specimen  was  found  at  Woburn,  August  30,  on  a  sluggish 
stream  in  the  open  flat  country  near  sea-level.  On  the  Telescope 
estate  a  pair  were  taken  while  in  sexual  connection,  August  12, 
on  a  brackish  pool  next  the  sea-shore.  The  male  of  this  pair  is 
winged  and  the  female  unwinged.  In  the  eastern  United  States 
this  species  frequents  the  bayed  out  parts  of  streams  and  the  mill«- 
ponds,  and  is  distributed  inland  to  near  the  head-waters  of  creeks 
which  rise  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Piedmont  country,  as  in 
Frederick  county,  Maryland,  and  Spottsylvania,  Virginia. 

As  the  name  of  this  genus  is  preoccupied,  and  the  genus  has 
not  yet  been  fully  described,  for  lack  of  winged  specimens,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  give  the  following  characters,  which  are  in  aug- 
mentation of  those  given  by  Dr.  Buchanan-White : — Anterior  tarsi 
normally  three-jointed  (exceptionally  two-jointed)  ;  the  hemelytra 
curved  and  tapering  at  base,  gradually  becoming  wider  towards 
the  tip,  at  which  point  it  is  a  little  triangular  and  rounded ;  the 
corium  subtriangular  and  about  one  half  as  long  as  the  membrane, 
with  three  stout  longitudinal  veins,  of  which  the  costal  is  more 
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bristly  towards  the  base ;  the  membrane  has  a  pale  longitudinal 
suture  throughout,  with  a  thick  vein  on  the  middle  which  does  not 
quite  reach  the  end  of  the  loop  that  is  formed  by  the  two  veins 
which  run  parallel  to  the  margins  and  which  converge  on  the  tip ; 
no  transverse  veins  as  in  Brachymetra.  In  some  specimens  the 
acute  tip  of  the  scutellum  projects  from  between  the  metanotal 
plates,  in  others  it  is  atrophied.  In  two  specimens  the  basal  joint 
of  tarsi  was  present  on  one  side,  and  not  on  the  other. 

Htmbkobates,  gen.  no  v. 

Narrower  and  somewhat  more  elongate  in  form  than  the  male 
of  Halobates  picta,  H.-Schf.  Head  with  the  front  of  the  same 
form  as  in  Metrobates,  Uhler.  Antennae  tapering  in  the  direction 
of  the  tip ;  the  basal  joint  long,  fusiform,  tapering  narrowly 
on  the  apical  third,  armed  beneath  near  base  with  a  group 
of  long  spines  and  at  the  tip  with  a  stronger  spine  ;  the  second 
joint  exceedingly  short ;  the  third  less  than  one  half  as  long  as  the 
first,  armed  with  a  stout  triangular  tooth  which  is  followed  by  a 
bundle  of  bristles  ;  the  fourth  shorter,  curved  and  pointed  like  a 
claw.  Rostrum  short  and  stout,  extending  between  the  anterior 
cox83,  the  first  and  second  joints  exceedingly  short,  the  third  very 
long  and  acutely  tapering.  Pronotum  longer  than  wide,  mode- 
rately convex,  ending  ovately  above  the  scutellum ;  the  humeral 
angles  almost  obsolete,  and  the  narrow  reflexed  margin  sloping 
anteriorly  away  from  them.  The  anterior  legs  short,  with  the 
tibi®  thick  and  expanded ;  the  middle  pair  very  long  and  slender ; 
the  posterior  pair  shorter,  with  long  thick  cox© ;  the  femora  a 
little  less  thick  than  the  coxa?,  but  curved,  and  like  them  set  with 
bristles,  also  with  two  long  spines  near  the  tip  and  a  knob-like 
callosity  at  base ;  the  tibiae  a  little  longer,  tapering  at  both  ends, 
fringed  with  two  bundles  of  stiff  bristles  between  the  middle  and 
tip ;  tarsi  about  half  as  long  as  the  tibia?,  very  slender,  tapering 
almost  to  a  bristle  towards  the  tip.  Hemelytra,  including  the 
membrane,  twice  as  long  as  the  pronotum ;  the  corium  narrow, 
almost  linear,  with  the  costa  thick  and  the  costal  cell  not  conspicu- 
ous, but  the  discoidal  cell  very  long  and  narrow,  triangular  at  tip 
and  sending  off  from  the  inner  angle  a  single  vein  obliquely 
across  the  membranous  part  of  this  organ ;  a  transverse  suture 
with  a  vein  forms  the  boundary  for  the  base  of  membrane ;  the 
clavus  is  minute  and  almost  concealed,  the  remainder  of  the  corium 
is  thin  like  a  membrane  ;  the  membrane  is  much  longer  than  the 
corium,  elongate-oval,  with  two  long  veins  which  unite  at  tip  to 
form  a  loop.     The  abdomen  is  short  and  subcorneal. 

Hymbnobates  imitator,  sp.  nov. 

Yellow  beneath,  black  above,  with  the  base  of  antenna?,  a  band 
near  their  tip,  and  a  transverse  spot  in  front  of  pronotum,  as  also 
the  coxae,  yellow.  Membranous  part  of  the  corium  bluish,  the 
membrane  smoke-brown ;  the  sutures,  a  curved  line  on  the  side  of 
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mesopleura,  border  of  metapleura,  bands  on  ventral  segments, 
antennas,  and  legs  black. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  2J  mm.,  to  tip  of  membrane  3 %  mm. ; 
width  of  pronotum  1  mm. 

South  of  Grenville,  windward  side  of  island,  August  4,  on 
stagnant  water.  Only  one  specimen  of  the  winged  form  is  pre- 
sent in  the  collection.  The  others  are  either  young  specimens,  or 
undeveloped  females  without  indications  of  wings.  The  measure- 
ments are  taken  only  from  the  winged  male  specimen  used  for 
description.  The  females  have  the  simple  antennae  and  hind  legs, 
as  in  Ehcumatobatety  Bergr.,  and  Metrobateg,  Uhler.  In  the  female, 
however,  the  antennae  are  very  much  shorter  than  in  either  of  the 
genera  just  mentioned. 

VeliidjE. 
Vblia,  Latr. 

YWA  8TAGNAXI8,  Burm. 

VeUa  stagnalis^  Burm.  Handb.  ii.  p.  212. 

Several  specimens  were  collected  on  the  Mount  Gay  estate, 
late  in  August,  on  the  surface  of  shady  pools  of  small  streams,  on 
the  grass  growing  in  the  water,  and  also  gliding  over  the  surface. 
Other  specimens  were  secured  about  the  same  time  and  early  in 
September  at  Woburn  and  Mount  Maitland.  The  larval  form  was 
found  at  Woburn,  August  30,  on  a  sluggish  stream  near  the  sea- 
level.  These  specimens  are  more  clearly  marked  with  the  silvery 
white  streak  at  base  of  corium,  and  with  similarly  coloured  dots 
on  the  connexivum  and  spots  on  the  membrane,  than  is  usual  in 
specimens  from  the  southern  United  States,  Cuba,  and  Mexico. 
The  large  silvery  area  near  the  end  of  the^tergum  is  evanescent, 
and  not  present  in  weather-beaten  individuals. 

Ehagovblia,  Mayr. 

BhaOOVELIA  ANGU8TEPE8,  Sp.  nOV. 

In  form  similar  to  B.  obesa,  Uhler;  black,  opaque,  closely  pubes- 
cent. Head  including  the  eyes  a  little  wider  than  the  front  of  the 
Kotum,  the  middle  line  elevated  into  a  callosity  which  runs 
,  tapering,  to  near  the  occiput ;  eyes  prominent,  coarsely 
granulated ;  antennae  black,  set  with  remote,  erect  bristles,  with 
the  basal  joint  curved,  yellow  at  base,  and  the  second  and  third 
joints  shorter,  subequal  in  length ;  rostrum  piceous  black,  extend- 
ing to  behind  the  anterior  coxae.  Pronotum  moderately  convex, 
yellow  back  of  the  head,  trapezoidal  in  front  of  the  humeral  angles, 
triangular  and  a  little  shorter  behind  tjiem,  with  the  posterior 
margin  flat,  a  little  reflexed  on  the  edge,  and  with  the  tip  a  little 
bent  and  almost  acute ;  the  humeral  angles  a  little  ridged,  the 
lateral  margins  feebly  acute,  a  little  sinuated.  Underside  plum- 
teous.  Scutellum  concealed.  Legs  hairy ;  the  coxsb,  trochanters, 
&nd  base  of  anterior  femora  bright  yellow,  the  posterior  femora 
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very  slightly  thickened,  armed  beneath  with  a  row  of  very  fine 
teeth;  the  tibiae  especially  clothed  with  stiff  hairs.  Hemelytra 
long  and  rather  narrow,  the  costal  vein  stout,  clothed  at  base  with 
stiff  bristles.  Venter  smooth,  plumbeous,  with  the  genital  pieces 
and  the  middle  of  the  border  of  the  apical  segment  orange. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  3-3|  mm. ;  width  of  pronotum  1£  mm. 

Numerous  specimens  were  obtained  at  Balthazar,  August  7,  at 
an  altitude  of  250  feet  on  running  water ;  also  on  the  Mount  Gay 
estate,  April  5,  at  the  same  altitude ;  and  at  Mount  Maitland, 
August  20-25,  at  an  altitude  of  150  feet,  on  the  surface  of  a 
stream  of  spring-water. 

2.  Rhagoyelia  elegaks,  sp.  nov. 

Larger  and  more  robust  than  R.  anguttipes.  Fuscous  or  dark 
rusty  brown,  hairy.  The  head  short,  across  the  eyes  hardly  wider 
than  the  front  of  pronotum,  the  callous  ridge  between  the  eyes  not 
tapering  posteriorly,  almost  touching  the  pronotum  (  ?  )  ;  the  eyes 
wider  apart,  with  the  space  between  them  broad,  coarsely  granulated, 
and  destitute  of  a  callous  ridge  (<5);  the  cheeks  and  most  of  the 
face  yellow  ;  antennas  of  medium  thickness,  remotely  set  with  long 
bristles,  with  the  basal  pint  yellow  at  base,  about  one  third  longer 
than  the  second,  the  second  a  little  less  thick,  much  longer  than 
the  third,  the  third  and  fourth  a  little  more  slender,  both  contracted 
at  base,  the  third  with  a  slender  tooth  at  tip,  the  fourth  much 
shorter  and  acute  on  the  apex ;  the  rostrum  yellow,  piceous  at  tip, 
reaching  behind  the  anterior  coxae.  Pronotum  stout,  convex, 
coarsely  transversely  wrinkled,  bordered  all  round  with  yellow, 
this  colour  covering  the  anterior  lobe  as  a  broad  band  and  extend- 
ing down  over  the  pleura ;  the  propleura  constituting  a  thick  and 
broad  callous  smooth  segment  to  carry  the  front  legs,  the  surface 
behind  this  punctate  in  a  curved  line ;  middle  line  obsoletely  cari- 
nated,  the  posterior  margin  almost  equilaterally  triangular,  with  the 
edge  recurved  and  the  space  before  the  tip  usually  depressed  ;  the 
humeral  angle  bluntly  refiexed,  obtuse,  cut  apart  from  the  side 
below  by  an  incised  line ;  pleura  and  sternum  yellow,  with  piceous 
streaks  running  down  upon  the  coxae.  Legs  stout,  pubescent, 
dark  brown,  with  the  coxal  plates  mostly  yellow ;  the  posterior 
femora  thick,  clavate,  tinged  with  bronze,  polished,  paler  beneath, 
and  armed  there  with  about  seven,  chiefly  long,  teeth,  of  which  the 
two  inner  ones  are  longer  and  thicker.  Hemelytra  dark  fuscous 
brown,  long,  almost  parallel-sided,  and  with  thick  prominent  veins. 
Venter  yellow,  sometimes  dusky,  polished,  with  a  stripe  of  brown 
each  side  running  parallel  with  the  outer  margin ;  the  border  of 
condbxivum  brighter  yellow,  as  also  the  genital  segments. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  4^-5  mm. ;  width  of  pronotum 
lf-2  mm. 

The  prothorax  is  much  shorter  and  more  blunt  on  the  posterior 
margin  in  the  unwinged  individuals. 

Specimens  of  this  form  were  met  with  at  several  localities. 
At  Balthazar  they  were  taken  in  April,  on  water ;  also  on  the 
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Moont  Gay  estate  daring  the  same  month  on  spring-water ;  like- 
wise on  the  Grand  £tang,  at  an  altitude  of  1900  feet,  on  water. 

It  differs  from  E.  coUaris,  Burm.,  in  the  coloured  margins  of 
pronotum,  the  more  numerously  denticulate  femora,  colour  of 
renter,  and  size. 

3.  Rhagoyelia  plumbea,  sp.  noy. 

Only  the  unwinged  form  is  at  present  known.  It  is  short  and 
thick,  subcorneal  posteriorly,  bluish  plumbeous,  opaoue,  minutely 
hairy,  with  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  broadly  reflexea.  The  head 
wide,  convex,  with  a  slender  black  line  on  the  front,  the  orbits  of 
the  eyes  bordered  with  yellow ;  the  rostrum  testaceous,  reaching 
considerably  behind  the  anterior  coxa ;  antenna  moderately  long, 
brownish,  finely  pubescent,  the  basal  joint  yellow  at  base,  much 
longer  than  the  third,  which  is  also  much  longer  than  the  second, 
the  fourth  about  as  long  as  the  second,  thick,  distended  in  the 
middle.  Pronotum  very  moderately  convex  behind  the  middle, 
•loping  posteriorly ;  the  anterior  lobe  short,  collar-like,  with  oblique 
sides,  a  yellow  spot  on  the  middle,  and  feebly  carinate  lateral 
margins,  it  is  separated  from  the  posterior  lobe  by  a  deeply  incised 
line ;  the  posterior  lobe  is  somewhat  abruptly  wider,  with  strongly 
refleied  lateral  margins  and  subacute  humeral  angles,  with  the 
posterior  margin  abruptly  denexed ;  a  broad  segment  behind  this 
has  in  me  depressed  outer  corner  a  tumid  callosity  which  occupies 
the  position  of  the  wing-pad.  The  propleural  flap  is  mostly  yellow, 
as  is  the  cap  of  the  intermediate  and  posterior  coxae  and  also  the 
C0XS3,  trochanters,  base  of  anterior  femora,  and  the  immediate  base 
of  posterior  femora ;  other  parts  of  legs  fuscous,  sericeous  pubescent, 
and  the  posterior  femora  unarmed.  The  posterior  border  of  last 
ventral  segment  and  sometimes  the  genital  segment  yellow. 

Length  to  end  of  abdomen,  6  2£,  $  3£  mm. ;  width  of  pro- 
notum, tf  1,  $  1\  mm. 

This  is  a  common  species  on  the  surface  of  salt-water  around 
the  inlets  of  the  Florida  Keys.  Several  specimens  were  secured  in 
the  Bay  of  St.  George's,  on  the  leeward  side  of  Grenada,  Septem- 
ber 6,  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Only  specimens  taken  in  copuld 
were  kept. 

Others  were  captured  at  the  southern  end  of  the  island  of 
St  Vincent,  May  24,  swimming  on  the  sea,  in  a  sheltered  and  still 
place  near  the  shore.  Gregarious  in  habits,  50-60  together.  They 
were  also  taken  in  copuld  at  this  time. 

The  male  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  female,  and  the  latter  is 
usually  marked  by  a  carinate  line  on  the  middle  of  the  contact  of 
the  two  lobes  of  the  pronotum. 

Mbsoybua,  Muls. 
1.  Msboyzlia  BiBiGNATA,  TJhler. 

Maovelia  bisignata,  TJhler,  Standard  Nat.  Hist.  ii.  p.  273,  fig.  324. 
A  fine  series  of  this  insect  was  secured  at  Woburn,  Granville, 
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Beaulieu,  Grand  Etang,  and  on  the  Mount  Gay  estate.  It  was 
found  in  the  young  stages  on  the  Grand  IStang,  March  2,  along 
the  margin  of  running  water,  and  in  August  it  was  found  fully 
developed  on  the  surface  of  stagnant  ponds  and  on  a  sluggish  stream 
near  the  sea.  In  the  eastern  United  States  along  the  seaboard  its 
habits  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  Grenada.  Near  Baltimore  it 
lives  on  the  ponds  and  around  the  overflowed  freshwater  marshes 
among  the  cat-tails  and  rushes,  where  it  creeps  stealthily  about  in 
search  of  small  insects  which  fall  into  the  water. 

2.  Mbsotelia  amo2na,  sp.  nov. 

Dark  brown,  almost  black  in  some  specimens;  beneath  pale 
brown  with  a  plumbeous  tinge,  except  the  venter,  which  is  yellow 
with  transverse  cloudings  of  darker  colour  on  the  segments,  sides, 
and  tip.  Head  broader  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  obscure 
yellow,  the  vertex  with  a  brown  stripe  each  side  and  the  middle 
line  grooved,  the  tylus  and  borders  of  cheeks  piceous ;  antennae 
long  and  slender,  rusty  brown,  paler  on  the  basal  portion  of  the 
first  joint,  the  second  joint  about  two  thirds  the  length  of  the  first 
and  not  quite  as  thick,  the  following  joints  long  and  more  slender ; 
rostrum  testaceous,  piceous  at  base  and  tip,  reaching  between  the 
middle  cox©.  Pronotum  opaque,  velvety  brown,  marked  with  a 
whitish  transverse  spot  on  the  middle  of  the  coUum ;  the  posterior 
margin  widely  sinuated ;  the  lateral  margin  with  the  carinate  edge 
but  slightly  elevated,  marked  with  two  or  three  small  pale  spots ; 
the  humeral  margins  more  distinctly  reflexed.  Scutellum  almost 
black,  a  little  rough,  opaque.  Coxae  and  legs  ivory  whitish,  more 
or  less  infuscated  on  the  tibiae  and  tarsi.  Pleural  pieces  more  or 
less  tinged  with  plumbeous  on  a  brown  ground.  Hemelytra  velvety- 
brown,  opaque,  the  base  and  a  long  streak  each  side  white ;  behind 
the  white  band  the  surface  is  pale  brown,  and  behind  this,  including 
Ihe  posterior  part  of  the  membrane,  it  is  pale  smoke-brown ;  the 
base  of  the  membrane  and  a  stripe  at  its  tip  obscure  whitish. 
Venter  glossy,  often  with  a  dark  stripe  each  side  near  the  lateral 
border. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  2  mm. ;  width  of  pronotum  f  mm. 

From  Mount  Maitland  and  Mount  Gay  estate,  August  26-31, 
on  the  surface  of  a  stream,  and  September  6,  at  50  feet  above  the 
sea,  on  a  pool  of  water  among  grass  and  weeds. 

Microvelia,  Westw. 

1.  Microvelia  capitata,  Guenn. 

Microvelia  capitata,  Guerin,  Sagra's  Hist.  Cuba,  Ins.  p.  417. 

A  few  specimens  were  collected  at  Balthazar  in  June  and 
August  on  ponds  of  stagnant  water ;  and  others  were  found  on 
%\\»  Telescope  and  Mount  Gay  estates,  in  August  and  September, 
ou  the  surface  of  freshwater  pools. 
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2.  MlCROTXLIA  BOBU8TA,  8p.  HOY. 

Shorter  and  comparatively  more  robust  than  M.  modesta.  Colours 
about  the  same,  except  that  there  is  an  absence  of  pale  colour  from 
the  venter  aud  no  yeUow  border  on  the  connexivum.  The  head 
is  immersed  nearly  up  to  the  eyes  in  the  pronotum ;  the  eyes  are 
bordered  internally  with  prostrate  white  pubescence ;  the  front  of 
the  pronotum  is  shorter  and  less  contracted,  densely  covered  with 
white  pubescence,  which  is  laid  upon  a  faintly  yellow  band ;  the 
pleural  pieces  are  not  broadly  bordered  with  testaceous,  and  the 
posterior  femora  are  only  a  little  longer  than  the  middle  ones ;  the 
last  joint  of  antennas  more  than  one  third  longer  than  the  third 
joint.  The  hemelytra  are  smoke-brown,  often  pale,  with  two  white 
diagonal  streaks  at  base,  pale  spaces  in  the  areoles,  and  a  white 
pyriform  spot  in  the  apical  areole ;  the  costal  area  is  almost  linear, 
deflexed,  pale,  and  marked  with  a  row  of  remote  brown  dots. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  2  mm. ;  width  of  pronotum  g  mm. 

A  few  specimens  were  collected  at  Woburn  and  Beaulieu, 
August  25,  at  an  altitude  of  700  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  surface 
of  a  stagnant  pond ;  another  specimen  was  taken  on  the  Mount 
Gay  estate,  in  September. 

3.  MlCBOTELIA  MABQIXATA,  Uhler. 

Microvelia  marginata,  Uhler,  P.  Z.  S.  1893,  p.  719. 

Several  specimens  were  secured  on  the  Grand  fitang,  August  9, 
at  an  elevation  of  1900  feet  above  the  sea,  on  pools  of  water  in  a 
swampy  forest. 

This  beautiful  little  species  has  a  very  extended  distribution,  as  it 
is  now  known  to  occur  in  Trinidad,  St.  Vincent,  Central  America, 
Mexico,  Cuba,  and  in  the  United  States,  from  Florida  to  northern 
New  Jersey.  In  Maryland  it  lives  on  the  quiet  pools  beside 
streams  of  water  near  the  cities  of  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

4.  MlCROVEUA  LONGIPES,  sp.  nOV. 

Long  and  narrow,  dark  brown  or  fuscous,  paler  beneath,  covered 
with  plumbeous.  Head  long,  dark  brown,  sericeous  pubescent, 
with  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  and  the  slender  line  on  the  vertex,  the 
throat  and  cheeks  testaceous ;  middle  of  vertex  oblong-ovate,  pro- 
minently elevated ;  rostrum  pale  testaceous,  piceous  towards  the 
tip,  reaching  to  the  middle  coiab;  antennae  slender,  pale  rufo- 
pioeous,  a  little  darker  at  ends  of  the  joints,  the  base  of  first  and 
second  joints  testaceous,  second  joint  shortest,  third  longest,  about 
one  and  a  half  times  as  long  as  the  second,  the  fourth  a  little 
shorter  than  the  third.  Pronotum  a  little  longer  than  wide,  steeply 
•loping  anteriorly,  velvety,  powdered  with  pale  grey,  with  a  slender 
whitish-yellow  collum  interrupted  in  the  middle  by  the  slender 
black  carina  which  runs  back  towards  the  base ;  the  humeri  tri- 
•ogular,  a  little  recurved  at  the  margin ;  the  posterior  division 
triangular,  rounded  at  tip,  feebly  recurved,  bordered  with  yellow ; 
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the  pleural  flaps  strongly  curved,  margined  with  yellow.  Scutellum 
concealed  beneath  the  end  of  pronotum.  Legs  slender,  tinged 
with  fuscous,  paler  at  base ;  the  anterior  femora  dull  testaceous, 
about  half  as  long  as  the  middle  pair,  the  posterior  pair  nearly 
twice  as  long  as  the  middle  one,  and  likewise  the  same  in  the  tibia?. 
Hemelytra  whitish  translucent,  with  the  veins  black  and  thick ;  when 
the  wings  are  closed  the  submarginal  areole  forms  a  long  silvery 
streak  which  is  followed  behind  by  an  oval  areole  of  like  colour, 
and  this  in  turn  is  followed  at  tip  by  a  similar  spot  which  does 
not  fill  the  areole ;  wings  milk-white.  Tergum  dark  brown,  venter 
at  tip  and  coxae  pale  testaceous,  the  connexivum  bordered  with 
pale  yellow. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  3-3^  mm. ;  width  of  pronotum  1  mm. 

Several  specimens  of  this  remarkable  insect  were  taken  on  the 
Mount  Gray  estate,  September  21-26,  on  water  in  a  large  iron 
kettle. 

This  species  stands  by  itself  as  regards  the  remarkable  elongation 
of  its  posterior  legs.  It  thus  helps  to  bridge  over  the  gap  between 
this  group  and  the  Hydrobatidce,  although  but  few  of  the  other 
elements  of  its  structure  have  undergone  important  modification. 

5.   MlCROYELIA  MODBSTA,  8p.  nOV. 

Similar  to  M.  longipes,  but  much  more  robust,  dark  brown  or 
fuscous,  velvety  opaque  above,  paler  fuscous  beneath  and  spread 
with  plumbeous  bloom.  Head  long,  tapering  at  tip,  with  a  convex 
ridge  on  the  middle  line ;  the  throat,  cheeks,  and  border  of  the 
orbits  of  the  eyes  testaceous ;  antennae  of  medium  thickness,  dull 
testaceous,  more  infuscated  on  the  ends  of  the  joints,  the  fourth 
joint  longest,  the  second  shortest,  and  the  basal  one  a  little  shorter 
than  the  third;  rostrum  testaceous,  piceous  at  base,  on  the 
middle  line,  and  at  tip.  Pronotum  steep  anteriorly ;  the  collum 
marked  each  side  with  yellow,  spread  with  whitish  bloom,  and 
having  the  slender  carina  on  the  middle  black ;  this  carina  runs 
back  to  the  apex  of  pronotum  ;  humeral  border  triangular,  a  little 
elevated  at  tip ;  apex  of  the  pronotum  triangular,  feebly  curved  ; 
border  of  the  posthumeral  sinus  and  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
epipleural  flap  testaceous;  underside  of  collum,  sternum,  coxae,  and 
femora  testaceous,  remainder  of  legs  dusky  testaceous,  more  infus- 
cated near  the  articulations  and  on  the  tarsi.  Scutellum  blackish, 
all  but  the  tip  concealed.  Hemelytra  wider  than  in  M.  longine*, 
milky  whitish  on  the  clavus  and  in  all  the  areoles,  the  veins  dark 
brown,  and  the  costal  border  black  or  fuscous,  sinuated,  the  apical 
areole  with  a  large,  ovate,  white  spot.  Connexivum  yellow ;  middle 
line  of  the  venter  and  the  genital  segments  dull  fulvous,  the  middle 
sometimes  with  a  slender  black  line. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  2|-3mm. ;  width  of  pronotum  1\  mm. 
The  middle  femora  are  about  one  third  longer  than  the  anterior 
ones,  and  the  posterior  femora  are  nearly  one  third  longer  than 
the  middle  ones.  One  female  is  shorter  and  darker  than  the 
others. 
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Specimens  of  both  sexes  were  taken  on  the  Mount  Gay  estate, 
between  September  21  and  26,  on  the  surface  of  water. 

6.  MioaoYXLiA,  sp.  ? 

A  small  insect,  numbered  112  and  122,  belonging  to  this  genus 
was  found  on  stagnant  water  at  Beaulieu  and  Woburn ;  but  the 
specimens  are  possibly  nymphs  and  too  undeveloped  for  specific 
definition. 

Hebbus,  Curtis. 

1.  Hebbus  ookcihkus,  sp.  nov. 

Form  of  H.  purillus,  Fallen.  Fuscous  or  rust-brown  above, 
minutely  pubescent,  with  the  disk  of  pronotum  moderately  flat 
and  the  collum  well  defined  and  fulvous.  Head  nearly  as  long  as 
the  pronotum,  dark  brown,  minutely  scabrous,  tinged  with  rufous 
at  tip;  antennae  dusky  testaceous,  sometimes  fuscous  on  the  tips 
of  the  two  basal  joints,  the  first  of  these  a  little  longer  than  the 
second,  generally  paler  at  base,  the  three  following  ones  very 
slender,  set  with  erect  pubescence,  the  third  longer  than  either  of 
the  following  ones,  the  fourth  and  fifth  subequal ;  underside  of 
head  and  the  buccul©  testaceous;  the  rostrum  pale  testaceous, 
reaching  to  the  posterior  cox®.  Pronotum  with  a  depressed, 
curved,  rufous  margin  extending  a  little  over  the  base  of  the  scu- 
tellam ;  the  lateral  margins  notched  behind  the  swollen  anterior 
lobe ;  the  humeral  angles  prominent,  rounded,  with  a  callous  long 
submargin ;  the  middle  line  impressed,  and  each  side  of  it  with  a 
few  coarse  punctures  anteriorly  and  with  a  group  of  less  coarse 
ones  posteriorly ;  the  reflexcd  lateral  margin  and  underside  of 
collum  rufous.  Scutellum  dull  fuscous,  rough  and  uneven ;  legs 
testaceous,  a  little  dusky  on  the  knees,  tibiae,  and  tarsi.  Hemelytra 
scarcely  longer  than  the  abdomen,  obscurely  sericeous  pubescent, 
pale  smoke-brown  at  base,  fuscous  at  tip,  with  a  stripe  of  white 
running  out  from  the  base  of  the  clavus,  and  a  longer  pale  streak 
on  the  subcostal  long  areole ;  the  membrane  pale  fuscous,  with  a 
pale  spot  each  side  next  the  cuneus ;  the  margin  of  the  entire 
wing-coverts,  including  the  membrane,  also  pale  next  the  tip; 
there  is  in  some  specimens  a  faint  trace  of  another  spot.  Venter 
polished,  fuscous  black,  minutely  sericeous  pubescent,  with  a 
slender  black  stripe  along  the  middle. 

Length   to  tip  of    venter  2|-2|  mm. ;   width  of    pronotum 

1  n>mT 

Three  specimens  of  this  insect  were  captured  on  the  Mount 
Gay  estate  and  Balthazar  in  June  and  August.  During  the  latter 
month  they  occurred  at  the  roots  of  grass,  on  muddy  ground  near 
pools  of  water.  This  species  is  a  common  one  which  has  been 
met  with  in  the  Atlantic  States  and  the  West  Indies,  and  it  also 
occurs  in  California  and  Washington  State.  In  Maryland  it  lives 
on  the  damp  sand  or  mud  of  small  pools  beside  streams  of  water,  in 
spring  and  late  summer.    The  un winged  individuals  may  be  found 
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skimming  oyer  the  surface  of  quiet  water  from  spring  until  the 
end  of  summer. 

2.  Hbbbus  oonsolidus,  sp.  noY. 

A  little  more  compact  than  H.  sobrinus,  Uhler,  with  the  trans- 
verse suture  separating  the  lobes  not  so  deep ;  colour  fuscous,  the 
surface  above  finely  pubescent,  more  or  less  spread  with  whitish 
bloom.  The  head  moderately  produced  before  the  eyes,  somewhat 
tinged  with  rufous,  a  little  rough  between  the  eyes ;  the  throat 
pale  rufo-testaceous  ;  antennae  dull  rufo-testaceous,  usually  darker 
at  the  points  of  articulation,  the  first  and  second  joints  paler,  sub- 
equal  in  length,  thickened  and  black  at  tip ;  rostrum  yellowish 
testaceous,  reaching  the  posterior  coxae ;  the  bueculae,  coxae,  tro- 
chanters, and  legs  pale  testaceous,  with  the  knees  and  tarsi  some- 
times infuscated.  Pronotum  broad,  moderately  sinuated  before 
the  posterior  lobe,  with  the  lateral  margins  re  flexed,  and  the  humeri 
prominent  and  blunt;  the  coll um  exceedingly  narrow  and  almost 
obsolete;  the  posterior  margin  deflexed,  broadly  rounded.  The 
base  of  the  scutellum  lunately  tabulated,  with  the  posterior  portion 
triangular  and  depressed.  Hemelytra  chestnut-brown,  minutely 
pubescent,  the  corium  marked  at  base  with  a  white  wedge-shaped 
spot,  basal  half  of  the  costal  border  dull  yellowish  ;  the  membrane 
long,  dusky,  marked  at  base  with  a  short  curved  streak,  also  each 
side  with  a  bent  spot,  and  on  the  middle  towards  the  tip  with  an 
oblong  spot,  all  of  which  are  obscure  whitish.  Venter  ruro-piceous 
margined  with  yellow. 

Length  to  tip  of  abdomen  1  j  mm. ;  width  of  pronotum  f  mm. 

Several  specimens  were  collected  on  the  Mount  Gay  estate, 
August  26,  at  the  roots  of  grass  on  muddy  soil  adjacent  to  pools 
of  water,  and  September  6,  at  an  altitude  of  50  feet,  on  grass  and 
weeds  growing  out  of  a  pool  of  water;  also  on  the  Telescope 
estate,  and  at  Balthazar,  March  5,  on  the  open  sandy  shore  of  a 
stream,  under  decaying  leaves. 

Qalgulida 
Pblogoitus,  Latr. 

Pblogontjs  mabginatus  (Latr.). 
,    Acanthia  marginata,  Latr.  Hist.  Nat.  Ins.  xii.  p.  242. 

Several  specimens  of  different  sizes  and  more  than  one  pattern 
of  marking  were  found  at  Balthazar,  Windsor,  and  on  the  Mount 
Gay  estate.  They  were  found  mostly  in  March  and  April,  at 
which  time  they  were  also  in  the  larval  stage,  on  wet  mud  and 
sand  near  the  river.  Numerous  specimens  were  observed,  and 
they  were  found  to  fly  quickly  when  disturbed.  A  very  small 
specimen,  with  the  broad  yellow  mark  on  the  margin  of  pronotum, 
was  found,  August  26,  on  the  Mount  Gay  estate,  at  the  roots  of 
grass,  on  mud,  near  pools  of  water. 
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Mowomrx,  Lap. 

Mo50im  eaftorius  (Fabr.). 

Nauwris  raptoria,  Fabr.  Syst.  Bhyng.  p.  111. 

A  nympha  of  this  species,  tbe  only  specimen  in  the  collection, 
was  found  on  the  Mount  Gay  estate,  September  6,  near  a  pool 
of  water  where  the  grass  and  weeds  grew  thick. 

Naucoeidji. 
Pelocobis,  St&l. 
Pelocobis  femobata  (Pal.  Beauv.). 

Nauwrii  femorata.  Pal.  Beauv.  Ins.  Afr.  et  Amer.  p.  237,  pi.  20. 
%  4. 

A  few  specimens  both  of  adults  and  nymphs  were  captured  at 
Woburn  and  on  the  Mount  Guy  estate,  in  August,  in  pools  and 
in  a  sluggish  stream  of  water  near  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
species  is  quite  common  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  both  east 
and  west,  and  it  has  also  been  taken  in  the  Antilles,  Mexico,  and 
Central  America. 

BsLOSTOMATIDiE. 

Zaitha,  Am.  et  S. 

Zaitha  aotjba,  H.-Schf. 

Zaitha  anura,  H.-Schf.  Wanz.  Ins.  viii.  p.  26,  pi.  257.  fig.  799. 

Eleven  specimens  of  this  common  insect  were  found  at  the 
several  localities  on  the  island.  They  were  taken  on  the  Mount 
Gay  estate,  and  at  Woburn  and  Chantilly  in  April,  August,  and 
September,  from  streams  and  pools  of  fresh  water.  The  habits 
of  this  species  in  Grenada  seem  to  be  the  same  as  in  Florida  and 
the  South-western  States,  and  in  Cuba,  San  Domingo,  Mexico, 
»nd  Central  America.  This  form  is  sometimes  very  common  in 
Southern  and  Lower  California. 

Nqtokhotidje. 
Notonbcta,  Linn. 

NOTOKBOTA  AMERICANA,  Fabr. 

NoUmecta  americana,  Fabr.  Ent.  Syst.  iv.  p.  58. 
A  single  nympha  only  was  obtained.     It  was  found  at  "Woburn, 
August  20,  in  a  sluggish  stream  in  an  open  flat  near  sea-level. 

Anisops,  Spin. 
Axisops  blbgaxs,  Fieber. 
Anitops  elegans,  Fieber,  Bhynchotograph.  p.  61. 
Many  specimens,  of  both  forms,  were  found  on  the  Mount  Gay 
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estate  and  at  Woburn,  in  March,  April,  and  August,  in  spring- 
water.  These  insects  vary  in  the  width  and  proportion  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  in  the  extent  of  black  on  the  tips  of  the  wing- 
coverts,  just  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  our  smaller  species  of 
NoUmecta.  This  we  know  to  be  the  case  from  frequent  observa- 
tion of  the  various  forms  taken  in  sexual  connection. 

Plea,  Leach. 

Plea  stbiola,  Fieber. 

Plea  striola,  Fieber,  Entom.  Monogr.  p.  18,  pi.  2.  figs.  1-3. 

Several  specimens  of  this  small  insect  were  found  at  Woburn, 
August  30,  on  a  sluggish  stream,  in  a  flat  open  country  near  sea- 
level.  This  species  is  sometimes  common  in  ponds  of  stagnant 
water  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States ;  it  inhabits  also  Mexico, 
Cuba,  Central  America,  and  California. 

Corisidje. 
Cobisa,  Geoff. 

1.  Cobisa  cum,  Guerin. 

Corua  cubes,  Gue'rin,  Sagra's  Hist.  Cuba,  Ins.  p.  422. 

Two  specimens,  both  males,  were  secured  at  Woburn,  August 
30,  in  a  sluggish  stream  in  the  open  flat  country  near  searlevel. 
This  species  is  also  now  known  from  Florida,  Texas,  and  Mexico, 
besides  the  island  of  Cuba. 

2.  Cobisa  beticulata,  Guerin. 

Corim  reticulata^  Guerin,  Sagra's  Hist.  Cuba,  Ins.  p.  423. 

More  than  a  dozen  specimens,  including  both  sexes,  were  found 
at  St.  George's  and  on  the  Mount  Gay  estate,  in  August  and 
September,  in  pools  of  fresh  water,  and  also  in  brackish  water. 
A  specimen  from  the  Caliveny  estate  was  found  near  the  sea, 
in  a  pool  of  fresh  water. 

Siqaba,  Fabr. 

Sioaba  sooialis,  B.-White. 

Sigara  socialis,  B.-White,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  London,  1879,  p.  274. 

Nearly  two  dozen  specimens  of  this  species,  including  some 
varieties  in  size  and  colour,  were  collected  on  most  parts  of  the 
island.  At  Balthazar  it  was  found  June  11,  flying  at  sunset 
after  a  heavy  rain.  On  the  Mount  Gay  and  Telescope  estates  it 
was  taken  in  August  from  spring-water ;  but  at  Woburn  it  was 
more  common,  August  30,  in  a  sluggish  stream  in  the  open 
country  near  sea-level.  This  species  occurs  also  in  Mexico  and 
California,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  taken  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States. 
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3.  On  new  Species  of  Heterocera  from  Tropical  America. 
By  W.  Schaus,  F.Z.S. 

[Received  February  9,  1894.] 
Fam.  SYNTOMmas. 

1.  PSOLOPTERA  BASIPULVA,  sp.  nOV. 

Antenna  black.  Head,  thorax,  and  base  of  wings  reddish ;  the 
wings  otherwise  and  abdomen  black,  slightly  tinged  with  dark 
blue  ;  a  small  white  lateral  spot  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen.  Exp. 
32  millim. 

Hab.  Peru. 

Ob*.  Allied  to  P.  ihoracica,  Wit,  but  differs  in  the  reddish  base 
of  the  wings. 

2.  HOMCBOCERA  CINCTA,  8p.  nOV. 

Antennae  black,  tipped  with  white.  Head  black,  frons  white. 
Collar  black,  a  central  orange  spot  and  lateral  metallic  blue  spot. 
Thorax  black;  patagia  orange,  margined  with  black.  Abdomen 
dorsally  with  first  segment  yellow,  otherwise  black  with  metallic 
blue  transverse  lines,  orange  between  the  segments ;  anus  orange ; 
underneath  black  with  some  transverse  white  marks.  Legs  black. 
Primaries  hyaline ;  the  veins  black,  except  the  costal  vein,  which  is 
reddish  brown ;  an  orange  streak  at  the  base  above  the  submedian 
vein  and  another  below  it ;  the  inner  and  outer  margins  narrowly 
black,  the  apex  broadly  black ;  a  narrow  black  discal  line.  Second- 
aries hyaline,  the  outer  margin  finely  black,  the  inner  margin  and 
anal  angle  broadly  black.     Exp.  28  millim. 

Hab.  Aroa,  Venezuela. 

3.  Sphboosoma  simile,  sp.  nov. 

Antenna  yellow,  the  tips  black.  Head  yellow,  a  black  spot 
posteriorly.  Collar  yellow,  edged  with  black.  Thorax  yellow, 
the  patagia  inwardly  edged  with  black.  Abdomen  yellow,  with 
dorsally  six  broad  black  transverse  bands.  Legs  yellow.  Wings 
yellowish  hyaline  ;  the  subcostal  and  median  veins  yellowish,  the 
other  veins  black ;  the  fringe  blackish ;  a  small  black  border  at 
the  apex  of  the  primaries.     Exp.  26  millim. 

Hab.  Aroa,  Venezuela. 

Obs.  Very  closely  allied  to  S.  arctata,  Walk. 

4.  Gymxslia  aroa,  sp.  nov. 

Antenna  black.  Head  and  thorax  black;  a  few  dark  bluish 
scales  on  the  collar.  Abdomen  black ;  a  subdorsal  dark  blue  line, 
interrupted  posteriorly  on  each  segment;  lateral  orange  streaks 
between  the  segments,  and  a  lateral  row  of  blue  spots ;  underneath 
an  outer  row  of  yellow  spots.     Legs  black;  fore  coxae  white. 
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AVings  hyaline,  the  margins  broadly  black,  especially  the  outer 
margins ;  a  black  spot  at  the  end  of  the  cell  on  the  primaries. 
Exp.  33  niillim. 

Hah.  Aroa,  Venezuela. 

5.  L^EMocHAHifl  MULTiGrrTA,  sp.  no  v. 

Antenna  black.  Head  black,  with  a  crimson  lateral  spot. 
Collar  black,  with  two  crimson  spots.  Thorax  black.  Abdomen 
black ;  two  basal  segments  with  crimson  spots,  the  other  segments 
bonded  with  red,  i  interrupted  subdorsally.  Underneath  a  white  spot. 
Legs  black,  fore  coxa*  white.  Wings  smoky  hyaline,  the  veins  and 
margins  black  ;  some  crimson  streaks  at  the  base  of  the  primaries, 
and  on  the  same  wings  a  black  spot  at  the  end  of  the  cell.  Exp. 
23  millim. 

Hah.  Aroa,  Venezuela* 

6.  THRDf ACIA  8ALTA,  Sp*  HOY* 

Antennae  black.  Head  black,  frons  white.  Thorax  crimson  ; 
tips  of  patagia  black.  Abdomen  black-  Legs  black,  fore  cone 
white.  Wings  black  \  the  basal  half  of  the  primaries  semi-hyaline 
except  the  costal  and  inner  margin.     Exp*  20  millim. 

Hah.  Aroa,  Venezuela. 

7.  Pbetoomta  ncTA,  sp.  oov. 

Antenna  black.  Head  black,  with  a  large  crimson  spot.  Collar 
yellow.  Thorax  black,  a  crimson  spot  laterally  on  patagia.  Abdo- 
men dorsal  ly  crimson  at  the  base,  followed  by  a  broad  yellow  space, 
the  terminal  half  brownish  ;  under ueath  brownish  yellow.  Legs 
block.  Wings  smoky  brown,  semi -hyaline,  the  margins  a  little 
darker,     Exp.  22  millim* 

Hah*  Aroa,  Venezuela, 

8.  COSMOBOMA  TIG  BIS,  Sp.  nOV. 

Antennae  black  Head  black,  streaked  with  metallic  bhie. 
Collar  yellow,  laterally  metallic  blue.  Thorax  with  a  metallic  blue 
spot  posteriorly ;  patagia  yellow,  outwardly  edged  with  blue. 
Abdomen  bright  yellow,  with  a  narrow  black  transverse  band  on 
the  posterior  portion  of  each  segment ;  segments  2  and  3  laterally 
blackish  j  a  lateral  row  of  metallic  blue  spots.  Legs  yellow  with 
smoky  streaks.  Wings  hyaline  with  narrow  black  margins,  and 
the  apex  of  the  primaries  broadly  black  ;  some  yellow  at  the  base 
of  the  inner  margin,  and  a  yellow  streak  on  the  costal  margin. 
Underneath,  the  costal  margin  of  the  secondaries  broadly  orange- 
yellow.     Exp.  34  millim. 

Hob.  Aroa,  Venezuela. 

fh    COSMOSOMA  PLUTOJf A,  Sp.  nOV. 

Head  and  thorax  black.  Collar  dark  metallic  green.  Abdomen 
dor  sally  very  brilliant  crimson;  underneath  black  with  a  white 
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mark.    Wings  hyaline,  narrowly  and  evenly  bordered  with  black  ; 
all  the  veins  black  and  a  black  line  at  the  end  of  the  cell.     Exp. 
30  millim. 
Hah.  Castro,  Parana^ 

10.  DlCLADIA  CINGLA,  sp.  nOV. 

Palpi  yellow.  Head  black,  frons  grey.  Collar  yellow.  Thorax 
jellow,  with  three  black  stripes  and  a  metallic  blue  spot  posteriorly. 
Abdomen  yellow ;  the  third  segment  dorsally  black,  with  three  blue 
spots  and  two  minute  yellow  spots ;  the  following  two  segments 
with  a  black  subdorsal  spot  each ;  last  segments  black,  with  a  sub- 
dorsal and  lateral  blue  spots.  Wings  hyaline,  narrowly  margined 
with  black ;  the  apex  of  the  primaries  broadly  black ;  the  costal 
vein  yellow ;  the  inner  margins  yellowish.     Exp.  26  millim. 

Hab.  Aroa,  Venezuela. 

11.  Maris8a  regia,  sp.  nov. 

Antennae  black,  tipped  with  white.  Head  black,  frons  whitish, 
two  metallic  blue  spots  posteriorly.  Collar  black,  two  metallic 
blue  spots.  Thorax  black,  a  broad  white  streak  on  patagia ;  a 
posterior  blue  and  whitish  spot.  Abdomen,  first  three  segments 
crimson,  the  second  spotted  with  black  and  blue;  the  other 
segments  black,  with  a  subdorsal,  two  lateral,  and  two  ventral  rows 
of  white  spots.  Legs  black ;  tarsi,  joints,  and  fore  coxae  white. 
Primaries  hyaline,  the  margins  broadly  black,  still  more  so  at  the 
apex  and  inner  angle ;  a  small  vitreous  elongate  spot  on  the  costal 
margin  at  the  base ;  a  basal  transverse  black  mark ;  a  large  black 
spot  at  the  end  of  the  cell,  and  connected  by  a  broad  black  mark 
on  vein  2  with  the  inner  angle.  Secondaries  hyaline,  the  margins 
irregularly  bordered  with  black.     Exp.  34  millim. 

Hab.  Aroa,  Venezuela. 

Obi.  Allied  to  if.  eane,  Hiibn. 

12.  jEtkria  paula,  sp.  nov. 

Body  velvety  black ;  the  last  three  segments  of  the  abdomen 
dorsally  and  laterally  crimson;  a  round  whitish  spot  on  either 
side  of  the  collar.  Wings  hyaline,  the  veins  black  and  all  the 
margins  broadly  black ;  at  the  end  of  the  cell  on  the  primaries 
abroad  black  spot  from  the  costa  to  nearly  the  black  border 
of  the  inner  margin.     Exp.  46  millim. 

Hab.  San  Paulo,  S.E.  Brazil. 

Obi.  Closely  allied  to  uE.  hctmorrhoidalis,  Stoll,  which  has, 
however,  the  basal  segment  of  the  abdomen  crimson,  and  has 
a  black  spot  on  the  costal  margin  of  the  secondaries  near  the 
apex. 

Pttchoteicos,  gen.  nov. 

Antennae  pectinated  in  both  sexes,  more  so  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female.     Primaries  long  and  narrow,  the  outer  margin  very 
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oblique ;  veins  4  and  5  stalked ;  vein  6  from  upper  angle  of  cell ; 
veins  7,  8,  9,  10,  11  stalked.  Secondaries  in  the  male  with  the 
outer  margin  very  oblique,  slightly  excavated,  the  anal  angle  very 
acute ;  on  the  inner  margin  a  fold  enclosing  a  long  tuft  of  hairs. 
The  female  has  the  outer  margin  slightly  rounded,  the  anal  angle 
also  rounded;  veins  3  and  4  stalked;  5  absent;  6  from  upper 
angle  of  cell ;  8  absent.  Abdomen  extending  far  beyond  the 
secondaries,  moderately  stout. 

13.  PTTCHOTBI0O8  ZEUS,  Sp.  nOV. 

Head  black,  bordered  behind  with  orange.  Thorax  brownish 
black.  Abdomen  dorsally  blackish;  a  subdorsal  small  orange 
basal  spot ;  laterally  and  dorsally  on  the  last  segments  brilliant 
metallic  blue;  underneath  black  with  white  bands.  Fore  cox® 
white.  Primaries  above  dark  brownish  black ;  the  veins  brownish ; 
some  brown  streaks  at  the  base,  and  a  terminal  row  of  oval  lanceo- 
late spots  with  dark  centres ;  two  semi-hyaline  spots  in  the  cell, 
and  three  transverse  similar  spots  beyond  the  cell ;  a  diaphanous 
shade  below  the  median  vein ;  a  minute  metallic  blue  spot  on  the 
inner  margin.  Secondaries  black;  a  small  hyaline  spot  at  the 
base  crossed  by  the  black  median  vein  ;  a  tuft  of  long  yellow  hairs 
on  the  inner  margin  near  the  base.  Underneath  black,  with  all 
the  semi-hyaline  spots  more  distinct.  Exp.,  3  49  millim.,  J  48 
millim. 

Bab.  Aroa,  Venezuela. 

Fam.  Abotiidje. 

14.   ACLYTIA  BUFIVBNTBIS,  Sp.  nOV. 

Palpi  black,  crimson  at  the  base.  Head  black,  with  two  crimson 
spots  behind  the  antennae.  Collar  black,  with  a  lateral  crimson 
spot.  Thorax  black.  Abdomen  black  dorsally,  crimson  under- 
neath and  apparently  between  the  segments  above  also ;  the  anal 
segment  entirely  black.  Coxa?  and  trochanters  crimson.  Primaries 
above  dull  brown.  Secondaries  with  the  margins  broadly  smoky 
black  and  the  disk  vitreous.  Underneath,  the  wings  are  similar, 
but  more  thinly  covered  with  scales.     Exp.  $  41  millim. 

Hob.  Jalapa,  Mexico. 

Mach^xraptentts,  gen.  nov. 

Antennae  toothed.  Body  stout.  Palpi  very  short.  Primaries 
long  and  narrow ;  apex  rounded ;  outer  margin  very  oblique ; 
inner  angle  rounded;  inner  margin  slightly  sinuate;  vein  6  from 
upper  angle  of  cell ;  veins  7,  8,  9,  10  stalked.  Secondaries  tri- 
angular, costal  margin  rounded ;  outer  margin  excavated ;  disco- 
cellular  straight ;  vein  5  absent ;  veins  6,  7,  8  stalked. 

Obs.  Allied  to  Cratopkistis,  Feld, 
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15.  Machjbbaptbnub  ventbalis,  sp.  nor. 

Head  black.  Collar  creamy  yellow  edged  with  black.  Thorax 
black;  patagia  creamy  yellow  tipped  with  black.  Abdomen 
dorsally  black,  shaded  with  blue  on  the  posterior  half ;  underneath, 
coxa  and  abdomen  orange.  Primaries  yellowish  white ;  the  costal 
margin  black ;  the  base  narrowly  black ;  the  inner  angle  finely 
black.    Secondaries  whitish.     Exp.  42  millim. 

Hab.  Aroa,  Venezuela. 

16.  Idalus  exebyis,  sp.  nor. 

Palpi  white,  pink  at  the  base.  Head  white,  with  a  transverse 
pink  streak.  Collar  white,  laterally  shaded  with  pink.  Abdomen 
crimson  dorsally,  white  underneath.  Legs  white,  coxae  crimson. 
Primaries  above  bright  yellow;  the  costal  and  inner  margins 
finely  white,  the  costa  otherwise  pinkish  ;  a  purplish  shade  con- 
tiguous to  the  white  on  the  inner  margin  ;  a  small  purplish  spot 
in  the  cell,  and  a  large  spot  of  the  same  colour  at  the  end  of  the 
cell  and  extending  beyond  it ;  an  outer  transverse  row  of  small 
purplish  spots.  Secondaries  above  white,  with  a  few  rosy  hairs  at 
the  bate.  Underneath,  the  primaries  are  bright  yellow,  with  the 
cellular  spots  crimson  instead  of  purplish;  secondaries  white. 
Eip.  31  millim. 

Hab.  Castro,  Parana^ 

17.  Eucebow  aboa,  sp.  nov. 

Head  brown,  two  orange  spots  behind  the  antennae.  Collar 
brown.  Thorax  brown ;  a  yellow  streak  on  patagia.  Abdomen 
greyish  brown ;  anus  orange ;  underneath  banded  with  white. 
Primaries  whitish  grey ;  all  the  veins  and  apex  dark  grey ;  a  sub- 
apical  transverse  white  shade.  Secondaries  light  greyish  hyaline, 
the  margins  dark  grey.  Underneath,  the  primaries  are  of  a  uniform 
grey,  with  only  the  subapical  white  shade.     Exp.  $  31  millim. 

Hab.  Aroa,  Venezuela. 

Obi.  Closely  allied  to  E.  costulatwn,  H.-S. 

18.  BUCEBEON  DENTATUM,  Sp.  DOT. 

Head  grey,  posteriorly  crimson.  Collar  and  thorax  grey, 
streaked  with  black.  Abdomen  with  the  first  segment  grey; 
otherwise  crimson  dorsally,  white  below,  black  laterally;  anus 
tipped  with  black.  Primaries  light  grey  ;  a  basal  and  an  inner 
dentate  transverse  darker  line  ;  beyond  the  latter  a  dark  spot  in 
the  cell ;  a  median  dentate  line  followed  by  a  large  dark  blotch  at 
the  end  of  the  cell,  which  reaches  from  the  costa  to  vein  2 ;  an 
outer  dentate  line  crossing  a  dark  spot  between  2  and  3,  and 
followed  by  a  similar  line  which  does  not  reach  the  inner  margin ; 
a  terminal  row  of  dark  spots,  the  largest  one  being  just  above  the 
inner  angle.  Secondaries  grey,  the  disk  faintly  hyaline.  Under- 
neath, the  wings  are  dull  grey.    Exp,  31  millim. 

Bab.  Coatepec,  Mexico. 
Pboc.  Zool.  Soc.— 1894,  No.  XVI.  1 6 
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19.  Ofhabtjb  gemma,  sp.  nov. 

Palpi f  legs,  and  abdomen  below  blackish.  Autennse  black. 
Head,  collar,  and  thorax  light  greyish  brown  ;  two  minute  black 
points  on  the  collar.  Abdomen  dorsally  orange,  with  a  broad  sub- 
dorsal brownish  line  tapering  towards  the  anal  segment.  Pri- 
maries light  greyish  brown  ;  an  indistinct  dark  median  shade  not 
reaching  the  margins ;  beyond  the  cell  a  large  dark  brown  spot 
cut  by  vein  5.     Secondaries  greyish  brown.     Exp.  55  millim. 

Hob,  Aroa,  Venezuela. 

20.  PSECBAPISTOSIA  ORDI^AIUA,  Sp.  DOV. 

Palpi,  head,  thorax,  and  primaries  light  brown.  Secondaries 
whitish.  Abdomen  dorsally  brown  at  the  base,  otherwise  yellow 
with  a  subdorsal  and  a  lateral  row  of  short  black  streaks  ;  under* 
neath  brown,     Exp.  41  millim. 

Hah,  Castro*  Parana. 

21.  llAilSIDOTA  PAG  AX  A,  sp*  ttOV. 

cT  *  Palpi  orange,  tipped  with  black.  Head,  collar,  and  thorax 
black ;  the  patagia  black  bordered  with  orange.  Abdomen  dorsally 
black ;  some  small  yellow  marks  laterally  and  underneath  ;  tbe 
anal  segment  entirely  yellow.  Primaries  above  dark  brown  with 
the  veins  very  distinct.  Secondaries  dull  brown.  Underneath,  the 
wings  are  dull  brown,  yellow  at  the  base.  Exp.  36  millim. 
,L    Hah,  Castro,  Parana*. 

Qh&m  The  J  differs  in  having  the  last  three  segments  of  the 
abdomen  yellow,  with  an  interrupted  subdorsal  brown  line* 

22.  HaLISIUOTA  MXEATAj  sp.  nov. 

Palpi,  bead,  and  collar  black*  Thorax  brown,  shading  to  light 
buff  posteriorly.  Abdomen  dorsally  yellow,  paler  at  tbe  base; 
underneath  whitish,  with  a  ventral  and  lateral  black  line.  Pri- 
maries above  light  buff,  with  a  broad  blackish  streak  extending 
from  near  the  base  on  the  median  vein  to  the  outer  margin  just 
below  the  apex ;  a  marginal  row  of  dark  points.  Secondaries 
white.  Underneath  whitish  ;  the  primaries  with  the  costal  margin 
buff,  and  a  small  subapical  dark  streak.     Exp.  35  millim. 

Bab.  Castro,  Parana. 

23.  Ph^goptkba  jonbsi,  sp.  nov. 

Palpi  black,  orange  at  the  base.  Head  and  collar  buff,  with  two 
black  spots  on  the  latter.  Thorax  buff,  with  a  few  dark  streaks. 
Abdomen  dorsally  orange ;  white  below,  with  a  ventral  row  of 
black  marks,  and  a  lateral  row  of  small  black  spots.  Primaries 
above  buff ;  the  veins  brown  ;  the  outer  margin  broadly  brown, 
inwardly  very  dentate  towards  the  apex  ;  a  large  brown  spot  at 
the  end  of  the  cell ;  an  outer  broad,  irregular,  transverse  brown 
band,  interrupted  between  veins  3  and  4,  and  not  quite  reaching 
either  the  costal  or  inner  margins.  Secondaries  above  whitish, 
narrowly  margined  with  brown  at  the  outer  angle ;  a  transverse 
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brown  line  at  the  end  of  the  cell.  Underneath,  the  markings  are 
indistinctly  repeated.    Exp.  50  millim. 

Hab.  Castro,  Parana*. 

Ofo.  I  take  pleasure  in  naming  this  fine  species  after  its  dis- 
coverer, E.  Dudrinfield  Jones,  Esq. 

24.  Pb^sgopteba  abpi,  sp.  nov. 

Antennae  black,  spotted  with  white ;  tips  white.  Palpi  grey. 
Head  yellow.  Collar  dark  grey,  laterally  yellow.  Thorax  dark 
grey  anteriorly,  shading  to  yellowish  posteriorly.  Abdomen  :  base 
and  last  two  segments  dark  grey ;  other  segments  bright  yellow, 
black  between  the  segments,  only  noticeable  subdorsally;  anus 
tipped  with  creamy  hairs.  Primaries  whitish  ;  a  dark  grey  spot 
on  the  base  of  the  inner  margin ;  an  inner  and  a  median  wavy 
grey  line,  the  latter  crossing  a  conspicuous  round  grey  spot  in  the 
cell ;  beyond  this  a  group  of  six  large  grey  spots,  two  in  the  cell, 
the  others  between  veins  2-6 ;  an  outer  irregular  grey  line  out- 
wardly shaded  with  grey,  dentate,  extending  on  each  vein  towards 
the  outer  margin ;  a  terminal  row  of  large  grey  spots  between  the 
veins.  Secondaries  dark  grey.  Underneath  grey,  somewhat  mottled 
with  white.     Exp.  42  millim. 

Hab.  Bio  Janeiro. 

Ob*.  Named  after  its  discoverer,  Mr.  J.  Arp. 

25.  Abachxis  tenbbba,  sp.  nov. 

Head  black,  white  posteriorly.  Collar  black.  Thorax  white 
with  a  large  black  spot ;  patagia  black,  broadly  edged  with  white. 
Abdomen  black.  Primaries  above  black ;  some  irregular  quadrate 
white  spots  at  the  base ;  beyond  this  three  large  and  one  small 
white  spot  on  the  costal  margin ;  two  white  blotches  on  the  outer 
margin ;  a  white  spot  at  the  origin  of  veins  3  and  4 ;  a  small  white 
streak  at  the  inner  angle,  and  a  large  ^-shaped  white  mark  on 
the  inner  margin.  Secondaries  black.  Underneath,  wings  black ; 
fewer  white  marks  on  the  primaries.  Legs  black ;  tarsi  with  white 
hairs.    Exp.  $  40  millim. 

Hab.  Orizaba,  Mexico. 

Lampbuka,  gen.  nov. 

Antenn®  pectinated.  Primaries  short  and  broad;  the  outer 
margin  slightly  oblique.  Secondaries  broad  oval ;  veins  3  and  4 
from  lower  angle  of  cell ;  veins  5  and  6  absent ;  vein  8  from  just 
beyond  middle  of  cell. 

Allied  to  Symphlebia,  Felder. 

26.  Lampbuka  bosea,  sp.  nov. 

Head  red.  Collar  orange,  mottled  with  red ;  thorax  reddish  ; 
patagia  orange,  edged  with  red.  Abdomen  red.  Legs  yellow, 
broadly  banded  with  grey.  Primaries  above  yellow,  the  veins  red  ; 
a  broad  inner  and  outer  transverse  grey  band,  uniting  above  the 

16* 
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submedian  vein,  leaving  on  the  inner  margin  a  large  yellow  spot 
edged  with  red ;  on  the  yellow  basal  portion  some  small  red  spots ; 
the  inner  transverse  band  bordered  with  red ;  some  greyish  spots 
on  the  costa  and  in  the  cell  between  the  two  bands ;  a  terminal 
row  of  grey  spots  between  the  veins ;  fringe  yellow,  spotted  with 
grey.  Secondaries  red.  Underneath,  wings  yellow ;  an  outer  row 
of  black  spots  on  the  primaries.  Exp.  3  36  millim. 
Hab.  Aroa,  Venezuela. 

Gbaphba,  gen.  nov. 

Antennae  finely  pectinated.  Abdomen  fairly  stout.  Primaries 
long,  narrow ;  apex  slightly  acute  ;  outer  margin  rounded,  then 
oblique ;  vein  6  from  upper  angle  of  cell ;  veins  7,  8,  9  stalked. 
Secondaries  long,  narrow ;  veins  4  and  5  stalked ;  6  and  7  from 
upper  angle  of  cell ;  8  from  end  of  cell,  nearly  touching  7  in  its 
entire  length. 

27.  Gbaphba  mabmobba,  sp.  nov. 

Head  and  thorax  brownish  yellow ;  the  collar  and  patagia  edged 
with  brown ;  two  brown  points  on  the  collar.  Abdomen  pink 
dorsally,  yellow  underneath.  Anterior  portion  of  primaries  from 
base  of  inner  margin  to  apex  yellowish,  covered  with  rows  of 
small,  irregular  orange  spots,  interrupted  by  an  inner  broad  brown 
band  and  a  large  black  spot  at  the  end  of  the  cell,  connected  with 
the  costal  margin  by  a  brown  shade ;  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
wing  brownish  mottled  with  lilacine ;  a  terminal  white  line ;  the 
extremities  of  the  veins  whitish  lilacine.  Secondaries  pink,  slightly 
hyaline.  Underneath  yellowish  pink,  showing  indistinctly  the 
markings  of  the  upper  surface.    Exp.  45  millim. 

Hab.  Aroa,  Venezuela. 

Cbeseba,  gen.  nov. 

Antenn©  finely  pectinated.  Primaries  long ;  the  outer  margin 
oblique ;  the  inner  angle  rounded ;  veins  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  stalked. 
Secondaries  with  the  outer  margin  well  rounded.  Veins  3  and  4 
from  lower  angle  of  cell ;  5  absent ;  6  and  7  stalked ;  8  from  half 
the  length  of  cell. 

28.  Cbeseba  annttlata,  sp.  nov. 

Head  and  collar  buff,  the  latter  brown  laterally.  Thorax  buff ; 
patagia  outwardly  brown.  Abdomen  pink  dorsally,  yellowish 
underneath.  Primaries  above  brown ;  the  costal  margin  and 
apical  third  of  the  wing,  except  the  outer  margin,  buff,  with  a 
number  of  ring-shaped  brown  spots,  those  on  the  costal  margin 
with  only  a  minute  central  buff  point,  the  others  consisting  of  fine 
rings ;  a  subapical  transverse  brown  line ;  the  outer  margin  and 
inner  angle  lilacine.  Secondaries  pink.  Underneath  yellowish ; 
the  primaries  showing  the  marks  of  the  upper  surface ;  secondaries 
with  a  brown  discal  spot.    Exp.  44  millim. 

Hab.  Bio  Janeiro. 
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Munoxa,  gen.  nor. 

Antenna  pectinated  in  both  sexes.  Wings  long,  fairly  broad, 
the  outer  margin  oblique.  Primaries  with  vein  6  from  upper 
angle  of  cell ;  7,  8,  9  stalked.  Secondaries  with  veins  4  and  5 
from  lower  angle  of  cell ;  8  short,  from  near  the  end  of  cell. 
Secondaries  in  the  <£  triangular,  the  inner  margin  and  anal  angle 
rounded. 

29.  Muhona  ibidbscins,  sp.  nov. 

Body  pale  yellow ;  the  collar  posteriorly  edged  with  orange ; 
three  orange  streaks  on  the  thorax.  Fore  coxa  orange.  Primaries 
silvery  yellow,  all  the  veins  slightly  darker ;  an  orange  point  at 
the  base.  Secondaries  yellowish  white,  semi-hyaline.  Exp.,  <J 
52  millim.,  $  65  millim. 

Hob.  Aroa,  Venezuela. 

30.  Ahtaeotia  venata,  sp.  nov. 

Head  and  thorax  reddish  brown.  Abdomen  dorsally  yellowish 
brown,  ventraUy  black.  The  wings  are  rather  thinly  clothed  with 
scales.  Primaries  greyish  brown ;  all  the  veins  white.  Second- 
aries paler,  with  the  white  veins  less  distinct.  Underneath,  the 
tame.    Exp.  $  30  millim. 

Hob.  Castro,  Parani. 

Fam.  EuPTERorms. 

31.  Apatklodbs  fabvtjla,  sp.  nov. 

Palpi  brown.  Head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  brownish  grey,  the 
base  of  the  abdomen  and  two  transverse  shades  on  the  thorax 
darker.  Primaries  grey,  irrorated  with  brown  scales ;  a  large  dark 
brown  spot  on  the  interior  half  of  the  inner  margin,  but  not 
reaching  the  base,  and  outwardly  crossed  by  a  slightly  oblique 
light  shade  ;  from  near  the  middle  of  the  costal  margin  a  brownish 
indistinct  band  extends  towards  but  does  not  reach  the  inner 
angle;  from  this  band  to  the  outer  margin  all  the  veins  are 
distinctly  paler ;  a  light  shade  crosses  the  end  of  the  cell ;  the 
outer  line  prominent,  whitish,  and  anteriorly  slightly  curved 
outwardly ;  two  subapical  dark  brown  spots  followed  by  two  semi- 
hyaline  spots.  Secondaries  above  brown ;  the  inner  margin  and 
anal  angle  greyish  brown,  darker ;  an  outer  transverse  whitish  line. 
Underneath  brown,  shaded  with  grey  on  the  costal  margins  of  both 
wings  and  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  secondaries,  where  there 
are  also  some  brown  marks;  the  outer  transverse  white  line 
indistinct  on  the  primaries,  more  distinct  on  the  secondaries* 
Erp.  28  millim. 

Bob.  Castro,  Parani. 

32.  Olcbglobteba  casthona,  sp.  nov. 

Palpi  dark  brown.    Head  and  thorax  grey,  with  a  central  brown 
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line.  Abdomen  reddish  brown.  Primaries  above  light  grey, 
thinly  speckled  with  dark  scales ;  the  inner  and  outer  lines  very 
indistinct,  angular,  and  apparently  geminate;  the  fringe  dark 
brown ;  between  veins  5  and  6  a  small  hyaline  spot ;  on  the  costa 
near  the  apex  a  small  dark  shade.  Secondaries  light  brown,  with 
two  indistinct  wavy  lines ;  the  fringe  on  the  outer  margin  near  the 
anal  angle  very  dark  brown.  Underneath  greyish  brown ;  the  two 
lines  on  the  secondaries  distinct,  and  a  minute  black  spot  in  the 
cell ;  on  the  primaries  only  the  outer  line  visible,  which  is  distinct 
and  touches  the  hyaline  spot.  Exp.  28  millim. 
Hab.  Castro,  Parang. 

33.  Olceclostera  aztega,  sp.  nov. 

Body  light  grey ;  two  lateral  white  spots  at  the  base  of  the 
abdomen.  Primaries  above  light  grey,  with  two  inner  and  two 
outer  very  distinct,  slightly  wavy  dark  grey  transverse  lines ;  the 
furthermost  line  touching  a  round  hyaline  spot  between  veins  5 
and  6 ;  the  outer  margin  from  below  the  apex  to  the  inner  angle 
brownish,  limited  by  a  lunular  dark  line ;  a  dark  point  in  the  cell. 
Secondaries  brownish,  with  two  slightly  curved  conspicuous  dark 
lines;  the  extreme  margin  and  fringe  dark  grey.  Underneath 
brownish,  with  the  transverse  lines  dark,  the  inner  lines  absent  on 
the  primaries ;  a  black  discal  point  on  each  wing.     Exp.  32  millim. 

Hab.  Jalapa,  Mexico. 

Dukxntibldia,  gen.  nov. 

Antenna  pectinated  in  both  sexes,  but  more  so  in  the  6  than 
in  the  $ .  Body  stout ;  abdomen  extending  beyond  the  secondaries. 
Primaries  with  the  costal  and  inner  margins  straight,  the  outer 
margin  and  inner  angle  rounded;  discocellulars  inwardly  and 
deeply  curved  below  vein  5 ;  vein  6  from  upper  angle  of  cell ;  7,  8, 
9,  10  stalked.  Secondaries  broad,  the  inner  margin  rounded; 
discocellulars  angled  below  5,  a  veinlet  extending  from  this  angle 
to  the  base ;  veins  6  and  7  stalked. 

34.  Dtjkhtcteldia  bupbbma,  sp.  nov. 

Head  reddish  brown.  Thorax  mottled  with  long  brown  and 
and  grey  hairs.  Abdomen  dorsally  black,  with  a  few  white  hairs ; 
underneath  banded  orange  and  black. 

3 .  Primaries  above  white,  all  the  veins  dark  reddish  brown ; 
the  subcostal,  median,  and  submedian  veins  most  heavily  marked ; 
the  costa  finely  black.  Secondaries  white,  some  orange  hairs  at 
the  base.  Underneath  white,  the  extremities  of  the  veins  blackish. 
Exp.  53  millim. 

$ .  Primaries  reddish  brown ;  the  costal  margin  grey ;  the  base 
and  spaces  between  veins  on  outer  margin  irrorated  with  grey 
scales;  fringe  white.  Secondaries  dull  brown;  fringe  white. 
Underneath,  wings  dull  brown,  some  orange  scales  at  the  base; 
fringe  white.    Exp.  65  millim. 

Hab.  Castro,  Parana*. 
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Fam.  Satubnudje. 

35.  Hbmilhuoa  dxtkznfibldi,  sp.  nov. 

Head,  collar,  and  thorax  dark  buff ;  patagia  black.  Abdomen 
orange  dorsally;  underneath  black,  with  a  lateral  row  of  small 
white  spots.  Primaries  above  dark  brown,  with  all  the  veins  finely 
outlined  in  orange;  an  outer  transverse  narrow  white  band. 
Secondaries  similar,  but  the  transverse  band  is  less  distinct,  and 
the  veins  are  not  so  distinctly  marked  towards  the  base  of  the 
wing,  where  there  are  also  a  quantity  of  long  buff  hairs,  more 
noticeable  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  Underneath,  the  wings 
are  similarly  but  less  distinctly  marked.  Exp.,  6  60  millim.,  $ 
75millim. 

Hab.  Castro,  Parani. 

Earn.  Cossim. 

36.  Zeuzeba  masoni,  sp.  nov. 

o* .  Head  brown.  Thorax  and  abdomen  grey.  Primaries  light 
grey,  with  fine  black  transverse  striae ;  the  basal  third  of  the  costa 
black ;  the  central  third  of  the  median  vein  anteriorly  shaded  with 
black ;  a  small  dark  space  on  the  costa  at  two  thirds  from  the  base. 
Secondaries  white;  the  outer  margin  irrorated  with  black;  the 
fringe  alternately  white  and  grey.    Exp.  51  millim. 

Hab.  Jalapa,  Mexico. 

Obs.  Also  in  coll.  Mason. 

37.  Langsdobfia  dttkentibldi,  sp.  nov. 

Palpi  dark  brown.  Head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  light  brown, 
the  latter  with  a  dark  spot  dorsally  on  the  last  segment.  Primaries 
above  fawn-colour  shaded  with  smoky  grey ;  a  large  velvety  brown 
spot  near  the  base,  not  reaching  the  inner  margin,  and  containing 
t  bright  silver  spot ;  just  beyond  this  a  pale  V-shaped  mark  starts 
from  the  costal  margin,  nearly  touches  the  inner  angle,  and  then 
extends  to  the  apex,  turning  in  near  the  costal  margin  to  form 
two  curves  in  the  direction  of  the  cell ;  the  space  within  the  base 
of  this  V  is  dull  grey,  the  upper  portion  reddish  brown  towards 
the  apex,  fawn-colour  towards  the  base ;  on  the  outer  margin  the 
veins  are  slightly  paler.  Secondaries  whitish,  with  smoky  margins. 
Underneath,  the  primaries  are  dull  brown,  with  two  reddish-brown 
spots  on  the  outer  half  of  the  costal  margin;  the  secondaries 
whitish,  irregular  spots  on  the  margins  and  two  large  brown 
spots  on  the  costal  margin.     Exp.  <£  38  millim. 

Obi.  The  $  expands  48  millim.  and  has  the  secondaries  brownish. 

Hab.  Castro,  Parana. 

38.  LAiresDOBFiA  aboa,  sp.  nov. 

Abdomen  dark  brown;  the  patagia  bordered  with  velvety 
brown.  Primaries  above  the  costa  buff,  spotted  with  dark 
velvety  brown,  each  spot  edged  with  whitish ;  a  small  triangular 
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buff  space,  speckled  with  black,  on  the  inner  margin,  the  base 
of  the  triangle  formed  by  vein  2 ;  the  rest  of  the  wing  dark 
velvety  grey,  with  large  dark  velvety  brown  spots,  edged  with 
liiacine,  as  follows : — a  subapical  irregular  spot ;  a  five-sided  spot 
at  a  third  from  the  base  ana  reaching  the  median  vein ;  a  small 
triangular  spot  in  the  cell,  resting  on  the  median  vein ;  a  large 
oval  oblique  spot  near  the  outer  margin  crossing  veins  3  to  5 ; 
three  spots  between  the  median  and  submedian  veins ;  a  terminal 
row  of  spots  disappearing  towards  the  apex ;  the  fringe  reddish 
brown.  Secondaries  dull  blackish  brown.  Underneath,  primaries 
brown ;  secondaries  dark  grey,  irregularly  spotted  with  a  darker 
shade.  Exp.  46  millim. 
Hab.  Aroa,  Venezuela. 

Fam.  Hepialidjs. 

39.  Dalaoa  ssbta,  sp.  nov. 

Body  reddish  brown.  Primaries  reddish  "brown,  greyish  along 
the  inner  and  outer  margins  ;  transverse  lunular  lines,  interrupted 
by  the  veins,  cover  the  wings  with  a  mass  of  grey  lunules  out- 
wardly shaded  with  brown,  and  they  are  most  numerous  on  the 
outer  third  of  the  wing.  Secondaries  reddish  brown.  Exp.  S 
41  millim. 

Hab.  Jalapa,  Mexico. 

Obs.  Allied  to  Dalaca  assa,  Druce. 

Fam.  Diofttdje. 

40.  POLYPOBTBS  BUPEPTOCTA,  Sp.  nOV. 

Palpi  black,  orange  at  the  base.  Head  black.  Collar  black, 
laterally  white.  Thorax  black ;  patagia  orange,  with  a  black  and 
a  grey  streak.  Abdomen  dorsally  black  ;  the  posterior  portion  of 
each  segment  narrowly  yellowish  ;  underneath  white.  Primaries 
above  black ;  all  the  veins  on  the  basal  half  of  the  wing  yellowish ; 
a  round  white  spot  just  beyond  the  cell ;  a  round  subapical  orange- 
red  spot.  Secondaries  above  black ;  a  round  white  spot  beyond 
the  cell,  connected  with  the  base  of  the  wing  by  a  broad  yellowish 
space.  Underneath,  the  primaries  are  black  with  the  two  spots  as 
on  the  upper  surface,  and  a  white  streak  at  the  base ;  secondaries 
white,  the  outer  margin  broadly  black.    Exp.  25  millim. 

Hab.  Castro,  Xovo  Friburgo. 

Fam.  LutAconntM. 

41.  Sbmttla  cardia,  sp.  nov. 

Palpi  and  head  yellow.  Thorax  brown,  mingled  wtih  yellow 
scales.  Abdomen  dark  brown  ;  at  the  base  lattiraJJy  covered  with 
long  yellow  hairs.  Primaries  above  violaceous  brown;  the  costal 
margiu  for  two  thirds  from  the  base  narrowly  yellow ;  the  base  of 
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the  costal  vein  dark  brown  ;  a  basal  angular  silver-white  line  from 
the  median  to  the  submedian  vein,  followed  by  an  irregular  golden- 
brown  spot,  outwardly  shaded  with  dark  brown ;  a  dark  velvety- 
brown  streak  in  the  cell,  followed  by  a  golden-brown  spot  between 
veins  5  and  6,  and  separated  from  it  by  an  indistinct  whitish  line 
which  extends  from  the  costa  to  vein  2,  where  it  joins  a  sub- 
marginal  white  line  extending  from  the  apex  to  the  inner  margin  ; 
this  sab  marginal  line  is  inwardly  heavily  shaded  with  dark  brown, 
and  is  outwardly  contiguous  to  some  small  brown  spots.  Second- 
aries yellowish  white.  Underneath,  the  primaries  are  light  brown, 
the  inner  margin  broadly  white;  the  secondaries  yellowish,  the 
costal  margin  broadly  light  brown.     Exp.  20  millim. 

Hob.  Castro,  Parana. 

Qbs.  Tery  closely  allied  to  S.  bella,  H.-S. 

42.  Tbabala  bubens,  sp.  nov. 

Palpi  and  head  golden  brown.  The  thorax  purplish.  Abdomen 
light  golden  brown,  with  a  few  purplish  anal  hairs.  The  primaries 
above  golden  brown,  with  the  veins  darker;  the  costal  margin 
broadly  suffused  with  purplish ;  an  irregular  dark  line  extends 
from  the  apex  to  the  middle  of  the  submedian  vein,  and  is 
followed  by  an  indistinct  marginal  shade.  Secondaries  above 
yellowish  white ;  the  fringe  on  both  wings  very  long,  the  inner 
half  golden  brown,  the  outer  half  purplish.  Underneath,  the 
wings  are  light  golden  brown.    Exp.  26  millim. 

Hah,  Castro,  Parang. 

43.  Tbabala  (?)  tbunoata,  sp.  nov. 

Palpi,  head,  and  collar  brown.  Thorax  and  abdomen  yellowish 
brown.  Primaries  above  yellowish  brown ;  an  indistinct  basal 
and  a  median  irregular  transverse  brown  line ;  an  outer  heavily 
marked  straight  brown  line,  closely  followed  by  an  irregular 
indistinct  line.  Secondaries  above  brownish  yellow,  with  an 
indistinct  median  brown  line.  Underneath  yellowish  brown,  the 
outer  margins  paler ;  two  distinct,  irregular,  outer  brown  lines ; 
on  the  secondaries  a  brown  dot  at  the  end  of  the  cell.  Exp.  28 
millim. 

Hob.  Castro,  Paranrf. 

44.  Pebola  admibabujs,  sp.  nov. 

Palpi  crimson,  tipped  with  white.  Head  white,  with  all  the 
scales  around  the  eyes  crimson.  Thorax  and  body  white;  the 
patagia  edged  with  crimson.  Primaries  above  yellowish ;  at  the 
base  some  crimson  scales  on  the  costal  margin  and  a  few  black 
scales  scattered  on  either  side  of  the  submedian  vein ;  an  indistinct 
curved  band  of  blackish  scales  beyond  the  cell,  and  beyond  this 
a  short,  indistinct  crimson  shade  extends  from  the  costal  margin. 
Secondaries  above  white.  Underneath,  wings  yellowish,  the  costal 
half  of  the  primaries  crimson.    Exp.  22  miihm. 

Hob.  Castro,  Parana. 
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45.  Daljibha  FU1TATA,  8p.  nOT. 


[Mai 


nJLtP  a"d.head  «™»ge-  Collar  whitish.  Thorax  and  abdon 
orange.     Primary  above  p,nki8h  yellow,  palest  along  the  cos 

?«r  t  h  J.  /  ?"  ^  "bJ"lue  blftck  "t"*k  i  Wow  this  and  fr 
near  the  base  of  the  subcostal  vein  to  nearly  the  middle  of 

hu?L7,rSm,  a  ,beaVy  sTk?~hh*k  shade'  "d  f««  this  a  Bim. 
but  »<m llw  shade  extends  towards  the  inner  margin  Seeondat 
above  bright  yellow;  orange  along  the  inner  margfn  l£gZ 
the ( wings  are  orange,  the  primaries  having  the  base  of  th"™ 
and  a  mark  at  the  e.,d  of  the  cell  black.     Exp.  31  milhn. 

«a&.  Castro,  Parana. 

04s.  Closely  allied  to  D.  ttjueana,  Schaus. 

Pain.  LASiocAMrmjB. 
48.  Ociia  BHOTTKEA,  sp.  nov. 

Above  entirety  dark  brown.  The  primaries  with  two  indbtii 
transverse  median  lines,  slightly  flecked  with  white;  a  submar-ii 
irregular  row  of  sma 11  black  spots,  almost  imperceptibly  ffcds 
with  greyish  scales.  Underneath  lighter  hrownf  with  a  few  wh 
■cries  on  the  costal  margins  of  both  wings  at  about  two  thir 
trom  the  base.     Exp.  2tt  millim. 

I/iifi.  Castro,  Parani. 

4".  Ocha  falsa,  sp.  nov. 

Above  light  brown     The  primaries  with  the  base  and  a  bra 

row  of  conspicuous  black  pointe;  the  basal  lines  indistinct ;  tl 
outer  hue  gemmate,  angular ;  a  few  black  streaks  between  tl 
end  of  the  cell  and  the  apex.     Underneath  light  brown,  with 
marginal  row  of  indistinct  dark  spots.     Exp.  22  millim 
nab.  Castro,  Parana. 

48.   OCIIA  FAitATA,  gp.  noF. 

Head  and  thorax  light  brown.  Abdomen  dorsally  blackW 
otherwise  light  brown.  Primaries  above  light  reddish  brown? 
dark  streak  at  the  base  of  the  cell;  the  inner  line  fine,  dart 
geminate,  wavy,  and  outwardly  curved;  the  outer  line  ale 
gemmate,  wavy    and  outwardly  shaded  with  whitish  ;  veins  6-1. 

veins  4  and  *  a  dark  shade  containing  three  clusters  of  reddish 
Drown  scales,  which  are  contiguous  to  an  irregular,  fine,  whit. 
marginal  line;  a  small  dark  subapieri  spot  between  veins  9  and  10 
the  fringe  pide  with  dark  spots.  Secondaries  above  dark  brown 
with  the  costal  margin  broadly  light  brown,  crossed  by  waw  whiU 
lines;  some  paler  series  along  the  inner  margin;  fringiJ  alt.-r- 
natelj  buff  and  dark  brown.  Underneath  dark  brown ;  the  costs 
bnely  and  the  inner  margin  of  the  primaries  broadly  buff;  the 
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fringe  on  the  secondaries  paler,  and  on  both  wings  a  marginal  row 
of  indistinct  dark  spots.    Exp.  25  millim. 
Hab.  Castro,  Parana. 

49.  OCHA  MABGINATA,  8p.  nOV. 

Head  and  thorax  brown,  mingled  with  buff  hairs.  Abdomen 
brown.  Primaries  light  brown,  slightly  hyaline,  the  veins  ail 
dark ;  some  dark  violaceous  striae  at  the  base  and  on  either  side  of 
a  pale  outer  line,  which  forms  a  large  wavy  curve  before  reaching 
the  middle  of  the  inner  margin  ;  a  broad  marginal  greyish  shade ; 
a  terminal  buff  line ;  the  apex  light  grey  ;  the  fringe  dark  at  the 
inner  angle.  Secondaries  brown ;  a  greyish  marginal  line  near 
the  apex.    Exp.  26  millim. 

Bab.  Jalapa,  Mexico. 

50.  Hydbias  castbensis,  sp.  nov. 

Palpi  yellowish.  Head  and  thorax  grey,  the  abdomen  lighter. 
Primaries  above  grey ;  some  brown  scales  at  the  base  and  also  two 
contiguous  transverse  brown  lines,  the  inner  one  wavy,  the  outer 
slightly  dentate;  a  brownish-black  spot  in  the  cell;  an  outer 
indistinct  transverse  line,  slightly  dentate  and  outwardly  shaded 
with  buff;  a  wavy  submarginal  dark  grey  shade.  Secondaries 
above  white ;  the  costal  margin  with  the  basal  half  brown,  the 
outer  half  grey ;  the  fringe  grey.  Underneath,  the  primaries  are 
smoky-brown,  whitish  along  the  inner  margin,  a  submarginal 
dark  shade;  the  secondaries  white,  with  two  indistinct  greyish 
lines  on  the  coeta.    Exp.   d  25  millim. 

Hab.  Castro,  Parana. 

Earn.  Lithosudje. 

51.  Lixhosia  pbbuyiaxa,  sp.  nov. 

Head  yellow,  with  a  transverse  grey  band.  Collar  yellowish. 
Thorax  pink.  Abdomen  yellowish,  shading  to  deep  orange  at  the 
anal  segment.  Primaries  dark  grey ;  the  costal  and  inner  margins, 
also  a  central  longitudinal  streak,  yellowish.  Secondaries  yellow, 
shading  to  orange  at  the  anal  angle ;  the  apex  dark  grey.  Exp. 
20  millim. 

Hab.  Peru. 

52.  Lithobia  vinoba,  sp.  nov. 

Palpi  and  head  orange,  grey  posteriorly.  Collar,  thorax,  and 
abdomen  greyish  white.  Primaries  above  light  grey,  all  the  veins 
and  fringe  white.  Secondaries  white,  the  costal  margin  tinged 
with  grey.  Underneath,  primaries  dark  grey,  fringe  white; 
secondaries  white,  the  costal  margin  and  apex  dark  grey.  Exp. 
28  millim. 

Hab.  Castro,  ParanA. 
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5&  CnoaiA  skpabata,  ap.  n0y. 

Th^^if  yeU°W'*  wM?**«Mwneg!W!»Ddj  collar  ye 
Thorax  dark  grey ;  patagia  yellow,  inwardly  shaded  with  , 

tart  WWt  denuded  of  scales.     Primaries  above  silvery  wl 

he  mner  margin  broadly  dark  grey,  anteriorly  shaded  withVe 

he  costal  margm  finely  yellow/  Secondaries  yellowi  h  w 

J  %*   b™%.««*J  W.     Underneath,  ti£  ^darTe 

Sir        ;   •      Pnffla™8  ■»  smoky  grey,  with  two  third*  of 

costal  margin,  a  itrtmk  beyond  the  «£  and  a  streak  above 

i  n  oer  margin  yellowish.     Exp.  27  milUm. 

««6»  Castro,  Parana. 

ulS1'  In|  «°    1V"'ale.  the  "^ndaries  are  entirely    yello, 

™r£™      -  T™  bel°W  are  whitish  with  the  S 

outer  margins  smoky.  "«»or 

54.  Ckambomobpiia  makcata,  up.  no». 

Head.  collar,  aud  thorax  dark  grey;  the  collar  laterally 

yellow  afX*"  rll0WiSn-     AMo,nM  whifish  g^y  S 
IS  Z  8      °  la8t  ren,ent-     Th*  P"-n»rie9  abofe  si  verfwh 
SL*3S  »-g,n  cln-ome-yellow  ,  ?ha  i„ner  margb  bZZdly, 

£Ws  Kio  Janeiro. 

OA*.  1  have  b  female  absolutely  similar  from  Peru, 

55.    CliAMBOMOlCPHA  YIEGLYIA,  9pP  UOY 

Gfci.  Allied   to   C.  arpftto,  Peld.,  but  smaller  and  a   mr 
at  0nl4!  U)8UCt-    ThC  COl°Ur  °f  the  C02,"r  ^nguishesthe speS 

56.  Cbamdidia  coBCoyADA,  «p.  nov. 
vJS^V^  &**-    AMon«en  dorsally  grey,  undernea 

CtoAi  Kio  Janeiro. 

fi7.  Obamwdia  mstbom,  sp.  noy. 

whfte ■^Ld/,Si„analBe^me?t  of  abdomen  JeHowisb.    Priniarie 
wmte,  the  costal  margin  finely  chrome-yellow ;  the  inner  niargi. 
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shaded  with  brownish  grey.    Secondaries  white.     Underneath,  the 
primaries  are  yellowish  white.     Exp.  24  millim. 

ffab.  Tijuca,  Petropolis. 

Obs.  The  female  similar  in  every  respect. 

58.  Saxopola  totalis,  sp.  nov. 

o*.  Silvery  white;  the  inner  margin  of  the  primaries  very 
light  brown.  On  the  costal  margin  of  the  secondaries  a  long 
tuft  of  yellow  hairs.  Underneath  white ;  a  tuft  of  yellow  hairs 
on  the  primaries  just  above  the  median  vein,  and  curling  over  the 
origin  of  veins  2,  3,  and  4.     Exp.  33  millim. 

ffab.  Castro,  ParaniL 

Obi.  This  species  is  closely  allied  to  S.  argentea,  "Walk.,  but 
differs  in  its  white  secondaries  and  tufts  of  hairs,  which  are  longer 
in  8.  argentea  and  black  on  the  underside  of  the  primaries. 

59.  Abbva  psbpensa,  sp.  nov. 

6* .  Body  white  above,  yellow  underneath.  Primaries  white ; 
the  costal  margin  pale  yellow ;  the  inner  margin  faintly  brownish. 
Secondaries  white,  with  a  few  long  yellow  hairs  in  the  cell. 
Underneath  white ;  the  primaries  with  the  outer  margin  slightly 
smoky,  the  costal  margin  orange,  and  there  is  a  large  oval  cluster 
of  long  hairs.  The  primaries  are  a  little  longer  than  the  second- 
aries and  very  broad.     Exp.  31  millim. 

ffab.  Jalapa,  Mexico. 

Fam.  Notodontidjb. 

60.  (Edimasia  tropica,  sp.  nov. 

Palpi,  head,  and  collar  brown.  Thorax  whitish.  Abdomen 
light  brown.  Primaries  above  light  grey;  the  costa  and  base 
shaded  with  brown ;  a  wavy,  fine,  geminate,  black  median  line, 
inwardly  shaded  with  brownish,  and  followed  at  the  end  of  the 
cell  by  an  inwardly  curved  black  crescent-shaped  line ;  an  outer 
geminate  black  line,  interrupted  and  very  indistinct ;  a  terminal 
black  wavy  line,  with  inwardly  a  short  black  streak  on  each  vein. 
Secondaries  brown.  Underneath,  primaries  brown,  secondaries 
whitish  margined  with  brown.     Exp.  39  millim. 

ffab.  Aroa,  Venezuela. 

61.  BlFABGIA  KASTA,  sp.  UOV. 

Palpi,  head,  and  thorax  brown,  thickly  mottled  with  green 
scales.  Abdomen  dark  grey,  with  still  darker  clusters  of  scales 
subdorsally.  Primaries  above  moss-green,  mottled  with  brown, 
and  paler  beyond  the  cell ;  at  the  base  a  fine  black  streak 
surmounting  a  pale  spot  on  the  inner  margin;  the  basal  and 
median  linee  almost  imperceptible ;  a  dark  brown  transverse  streak 
at  the  end  of  the  cell ;  the  outer  line  represented  by  two  series  of 
minute  dark  spots  on  the  veins  separated  by  white  scales ;  the 
•ubmarginal  line  indistinct,  forming  towards  the  inner  angle  some 
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brownish  spots ;  a  terminal  row  of  lumilar  green  spots  between 
the  veins  ;  the  fringe  dark  grey.     Secondaries  greyish,  with  the 
extreme  outer  margin   much  darker*      Underneath   greyish,  the 
extreme  margins  brown.     Exp.  40  miJlim. 
Hob.  Jalapa,  Mexico. 

62.  Edeka  abt0ta,  sp.  nov. 

Palpi  brown.  Head  dull  yellow.  Collar  brown.  Thorax  light 
lichen -green.  Abdomen  brown  above,  dull  yellow  underneath, 
with  a  dark  ventral  line.  Primaries  above  dark  brown,  with  the 
inner  margin  broadly  greyish  ;  the  veins  flecked  with  alternately 
dark  and  light  scales  ;  the  middle  of  the  costal  margin,  a  quadrate 
spot  in  the  cell,  and  some  surrounding  shades  of  a  very  dark  and 
dull  brown ;  a  submarginal  series  of  triangular  dark  spots, 
followed  by  a  row  of  small  clusters  of  black  scales ;  the  apex 
yellowish  white,  with  some  subapical  tight  brown  streaks ;  the 
fringe  brown,  spotted  with  yellowish.  Secondaries  above  brown, 
with  the  fringe  dull  yellow.  Underneath,  the  wings  are  brown 
with  a  pale  shade  at  the  apex  of  the  primaries  and  a  marginal  row 
of  bro%vn  dots.     Exp.  48  millim. 

MaK  Jalapa,  Mexico;  Aroa,  Venezuela. 

Ohs,  This  species  is  very  closely  allied  to  E.  mandela,  Druce. 

63,  LlRIMIBia  (?)  MEPHITIS,  Hp.  HOV. 

Palpi,  head,  and  thorax  brownish  grey;  the  abdomen  paler, 
?£c£pt  dorsally  on  the  first  segment,  where  there  is  a  tuft  of  rich 
brown  harrs.  Primaries  above  greyish  brown,  slightly  darker 
tow  aril  a  the  outer  margin,  except  a  submarginal  transverse  shade 
which  is  very  indistinct ;  the  inner  margin  irrorated  with  much 
lighter  scales,  amongst  which  a  few  small  clusters  of  dark  brown 
scales  are  very  conspicuous  ;  at  the  end  of  the  cell  two  dark  brown 
spots,  the  lower  one  much  the  larger.  Secondaries  above  brown,  with 
a  few*  dark  scales  at  the  anal  angle,  surmounted  by  a  small  yellow 
spot.  Underneath,  the  wings  are  light  brown,  with  a  few  small 
black  streaks  on  the  costal  margin  of  the  primaries  near  the  apex. 
Exp,  2  48  millim. 

IhtK  Jalapa,  Mexico, 

Qhs*  Also  in  coll.  Mason, 

84.  LoriionoNTA  (?)  pallida,  sp.  nov. 

Head  and  thorax  greyish  white.  Abdomen  greyish  brown. 
Primaries  above  greyish  white,  the  base  shaded  with  brown ;  an 
inner  transverse,  dark  brown,  geminate  line,  indistinct  towards  the 
costa;  a  small  brown  shade  in  the  cell,  followed  by  a  dentate 
brownish  transverse  line ;  a  geminate,  dark  brown,  outer  line, 
dentate,  followed  by  two  yellow  spots  betwTeen  veins  2  and  3,  and 
8  and  4,  outwardly  shaded  with  brown  ;  a  dark  greyish  costal  space 
beyond  the  outer  line ;  a  terminal,  fine,  brownish  line  from  the  costa 
to  vein  2.     Secondaries  brownish,  the  costal  margin  mottled  with 
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white ;  fringe  white.     Underneath,  primaries  brownish ,  secondaries 
greyish.    Exp.  $  44  millim. 
Hob.  Aroa,  Venezuela. 

65.  Hethbooajcpa  pabakbnsis,  sp.  nov. 

Head  and  thorax  grey,  mottled  with  greenish  scales ;  the  collar 
somewhat  paler.  The  abdomen  grey  above,  yellowish  white  under^ 
neath.  The  primaries  above  light  grey  ;  two  thirds  of  the  costa 
from  base  darker  grey,  and  also  the  base  of  the  inner  margin 
darker ;  a  green  shade  extends  from  the  base  of  the  costal  margin 
to  the  middle  of  the  inner  margin,  and  continues  to  the  inner 
ingle ;  the  outer  margin  greenish,  the  extremities  of  the  veins 
black ;  the  apical  third  of  the  costa  broadly  amber-green,  and  an 
indistinct  greenish  shade  from  the  costa,  passing  beyond  the  cell 
and  extending  to  the  outer  margin.  Secondaries  above  white ;  the 
costal  margin  brown,  with  transverse  white  shades ;  the  inner 
margin  brown,  and  the  extreme  outer  margin  narrowly  brown. 
Underneath,  the  wings  are  white ;  the  costal  margin  of  the  pri- 
maries yellowish,  and  the  extreme  outer  margin  and  tips  of  the 
veins  on  the  same  wings  brown.     Exp.  35  millim. 

Hab.  Castro,  Parana. 

66.  Blbba  boliyabi,  sp.  nov. 

o*.  Body  greyish  brown;  patagia  white.  Primaries  above 
white ;  a  brown  patch  on  the  costa  at  a  fourth  from  the  base ;  a 
similar  spot  on  the  costa  at  three  fourths  from  the  base,  followed 
by  two  small  brown  spots  ;  the  inner  margin  mottled  with  brown, 
forming  in  the  female  a  triangular  space  connected  by  a  brown  line 
with  the  inner  costal  spot ;  the  fringe  white,  spotted  with  brown. 
Secondaries  greyish  brown ;  fringe  whitish.  Underneath,  pri- 
maries brown,  the  fringe  and  apical  half  of  the  costa  spotted  with 
brown ;  secondaries  whitish,  the  costal  and  outer  margins  broadly 
shaded  with  greyish  brown.    Exp.  52  millim. 

Hab.  Aroa,  Venezuela. 


4.  On  the  Habits  of  the  Flying-Squirrels  of  the 
Genus  Anomalurus.     By  W.  H.  Adams.1 

[Received  January  26,  1894.] 

Along  the  whole  length  of  the  Colony  of  the  Gold  Coast,  and 
parallel  with  and  some  15  miles  from  the  sea-shore,  runs  a  range 
of  high  hills  with  deep  gorges  and  ravines  covered  with  almost 
impenetrable  bush.  These  hills  vary  from  500  or  600  feet  to  a 
much  greater  height,  and  it  is  in  this  bush  that  I  obtained  the 
specimens  of  the  peculiar  Flying- Squirrels  of  the  genus  Anoma- 
lurui  which  I  have  presented  to  the  British  Museum2. 

1  Communicated  by  Oldtield  Thomas,  F.Z.S. 

3  [With  one  single  exception,  the  "small  brown  skin"  mentioned  on  p.  245 
(which  it  J./rasert,  Waterb.),  all  the  skins  obtained  by  Mr.  Adams  belong  to 
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1  do  not  know  what  the  indigenous  native  name  for  the* 
Squirrela  is,  but  tbey  are  called  Flying-Foies  by  the  EngJial 
speaking  natives  and  are  very  numerous.  They  live  in  hollow  tree 
not  being  particular  as  to  their  height  or  as  to  whether  tbey  ai 
Mtuated  m  the  ravines  or  on  the  hills.  Owing  to  the  density  c 
the  bush  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  white  man  to  get  at  them,  th 
only  chaneu  being  to  stand  on  a  clearing  and  shoot  them  as  the 
flv  across,  and  this  can  only  be  done  on  a  night  when  the  moon  i 
at  the  full. 

The  first  skin  I  ever  saw  was  when  I  was  at  Accra.  It  was  i 
the  possession  of  a  native  who  was  brought  before  me  for  som 
offence,  and,  being  struck  with  it,  I  asked  if  some  more  could  I 
got-  The  native  of  the  Coast,  however,  does  not  hurry  himsel 
and,  hearing  nothing  more  of  itf  I  quite  forgot  the  matter*  Som 
months  after,  in  April  1893,  I  went  to  the  Sanitarium  at  Aburi, 
village  situated  at  a  height  of  some  800  feet  among  the  hills  befoi 
mentioned.  The  rains  were  just  beginning  and  were  very  heavj 
"While  watching  a  big  cotton-wood  tree  being  felled,,  I  saw  a 
animal  which  1  mistook  for  a  cat  run  out  of  a  hole  some  50  fee 
up  and  then  return.  When  the  tree  tell,  with  the  help  of  anativ 
I  extricated  the  occupant,  which  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the? 
Squirrels.  It  was  very  fierce  and  hit  and  scratched  savagely  ti 
killed.  The  hole  was  about  5  feet  deep,  and  covered  at  the  bottoi 
with  sticks  and  small  branches  to  such  an  extent  that  it  wj 
evident  some  sort  of  a  nest  was  intended.  T  took  the  skin,  an 
the  **  boy* T*  at  once  seized  on  the  body,  which  they  told  me  was  th 
protest  delicacy  that  existed,  and,  as  my  servant  said,  M  When  yo 
h  one  man-fox  you  shut  your  door  and  don't  want  your  frien 
to  co rot*  and  see  you,"  meaning  that  it  was  too  good  to  be  share* 
finding  that  these  Squirrels  were  to  be  had  on  the  hills,  I  set-  1 
*vck  to  collect  them. 

TVw  come  out  of  their  holes  in  the  trees  some  hours  afte 
*4ferU  reluming  long  before  daybreak.  They  are  only  to  be  see 
on  bright  moonlight  nights,  and  in  fact  the  natives  say  they  done 
<outt  out  at  all  in  stormy  weather  or  on  very  dark  nights.  The 
few  i»  tarries  and  fruits,  being  specially  fond  of  the  palm  oil-nu 
mhkh  tb*y  take  lo  their  nests  to  peel  and  eat.  The  most  I  have  see 
i*  oo#  WW  is  three,  though  the  natives  say  five  or  six  are  sometime 
TVt  pas*  from  tree  to  tree  with  great  rapidity,  usual! 
Amp  from  a  high  branch  to  a  lower  one,  and  the 
*p  the  tw*  to  make  a  fresh  start*  The  temperature  o 
*w*  tqorid«*Wf.  During  the  time  I  was  there — th 
tik.  hw©  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  June — i 
v  Kot*  and  one  night  I  remember  th©  thermomett 


iM^in  diacoTpred  by  Pel,  and  iiamal  in  hit  hnuoi 

b^Zrol.  Guin,  p.'  14fi  1853).      The  iwto«i*hi« 

k  Afenu  found  this  specie*  is  rather  rein&rk*b]*,  i 

fear  ispwiuiena  of  it  seem  to  have  readied   Kurwpn* 
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going  down  to  44°  on  the  ground.  Of  course  in  the  dry  season  it 
is  much  hotter,  but  the  natives  say  these  animals  are  much  more 
plentiful  in  the  rains  and  that  the  rainier  the  season  the  more 
they  see.  They  litter  twice  a  year,  once  about  September,  the 
youog  remaining  in  the  nest  for  about  nine  weeks,  during  which 
they  are  fed  by  the  old  ones  on  shoots,  kernels,  &c.,  and  do 
not  attempt  to  jump  before  the  end  of  that  period,  extending  the 
length  of  their  jumps  with  their  growth.  I  do  not  know  the  other 
time  of  breeding  or  whether  they  have  a  regular  season.  The 
hunters  told  me  that  2  or  3  were  usually  born  at  one  birth,  never 
more  than  4,  and  that  there  are  several  varieties,  different  in  colour 
and  size— some  being  black,  some  brown,  some  red,  &c. ;  the  spe- 
cimens I  obtained,  some  of  which  are  now  in  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  being  the  most  plentiful.  A  native's  description  is 
always  very  vague,  and  the  interpretation  is  another  great  difficulty ; 
hut  I  feel  sure,  both  from  what  I  saw  and  what  I  beard,  that  there 
must  be  several  different  sorts. 

I  managed  before  I  left  Aburi  to  get  some  dozen  skins — all  of  the 
same  kind-— and  instructed  two  native  hunters  to  collect  as  many 
skins  as  they  could  for  me,  as  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  fine  fur 
and  thought  they  would  make  a  very  good  coat.  I  gave  the  men 
each  a  "  book "  or  note  promising  to  buy  as  many  skins  as  they 
could  collect  at  1*.  each. 

I  left  Aburi  in  June  and  returned  across  the  plain  to  Accra. 
About  a  month  afterwards  one  of  my  hunters  arrived  from  Aburi 
with  60  skins  and  his  "  book."  I  was  rather  surprised,  but  bought 
them.  A  few  days  after  the  other  man  arrived  with  140  skins 
and  his  book,  which  he  sternly  insisted  on  my  redeeming.  I  had 
not  quite  expected  this,  but  chose  50  of  the  best,  and  at  last  got 
rid  of  the  man,  though  not  without  much  murmuring.  However, 
having  got  an  extra  "  dash,"  he  was  quite  satisfied  at  last.  He 
must  have  done  very  well,  as  from  the  look  of  the  skins  be  must 
have  collected  them  from  all  quarters,  some  being  very  old.  This 
man  had  several  different  ones,  t.  e.  apparently  so  ;  but  I  regret  to 
say,  with  the  exception  of  one  small  brown  one,  which  is  here 
to-night,  and  which  was  thrown  in  as  a  "  dash,"  and  one  reddish- 
orange  one  which  I  bought  by  mistake,  and  which  is  now  at  South 
Kensington,  I  did  not  secure  them.  Some  had  a  broad  orange 
stripe  down  the  back,  some  a  large  spot  of  orange  on  the  back, 
and  the  brown  skin  was,  I  distinctly  remember,  similar  to  a  small 
brown  skin  shown  me  by  Mr.  Old  field  Thomas,  and  which  I  believe 
was  brought  from  Gaboon1.  These  curious  ones  I  did  not  buy,  as 
my  fur  coat  was  prominent  in  my  mind. 

The  shower,  however,  was  not  yet  over,  as  in  a  few  days  one  of 
my  bailiffs  turned  up  with  25  skins,  and  an  old  chief  named  Addo, 
from  whom  I  used  to  buy  curios,  having  once  got  it  into  his  head 
that  flying-foxes  were  the  thing,  turned  up  at  almost  daily  intervals 
with  half  a  dozen  or  so  fresh  skins,  till  I  got  sick  of  the  very  name 
of  a  flying-fox. 

1  Afraseri. 
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His  Excellency  the  Governor  brought,  I  think,  some  20  or  30 
skins  home.  Messrs*  Swanzy's  agent,  with  whom  I  travelled  horn*?, 
was  brining  some  more  which  he  thought  mi^ht  be  commercially 
valuable,  but  which  have  turned  out  useless,  and  I  obtained  altogether 
125.  With  these  exceptions  I  never  heard  of  any  being  brought 
from  the  Gold  Coast.  Very  few  of  the  Europeans  in  Accra  to  whom 
1  showed  them  had  seen  them  beforehand  I  hear  my  hunters  declined 
to  get  an  v  more ;  but  when  I  go  back  to  Accra  I  shall  obtain  some  of 
the  different  varieties,  now  I  know  where  to  get  them  and  also 
know  that  they  are  worth  getting,  for  that  the  billy  countries  of 
the  two  Akims  and  Ashanti — to  say  nothing  of  other  districts — are 
full  of  them  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

T  think  from  what  1  could  gather  that  these  orange- marked  ones 
ate  in  the  nature  of  an  albino  variation,  for  the  marks  vary  in  sue 
and  brilliancy,  some  of  them  being  quite  small,  while  others  cover 
the  whole  skin. 

The  habitat,  food,  and  habits  of  these  varieties  are  exactly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  black  species,  among  which  they  are  found. 


S,  On   two  Cases  of    Colour-variation  iu    Flat-fishes  illus* 
t rating  principles  of  Symmetry.    By  W-  Batesox,  M.A.* 

Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

[Received  Mareh  6,  1894.] 
i  Plate  XVII.  > 

The  two  eases  of  Variation,  here  described  are  both  examples  of 

abnormal  deposit  of  pigment  in  the  skin  of  the  normal  lv 
un pigmented  or*1- Wind  aide  of  Flat-fishes,  The  two  cases  aiv 
unlike  each  other,  hut  both  are  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  way* 
in  which  the  phenomenon  of  Symmetry  may  be  manifested  and 
i nay  contribute  to  the  production  of  a  definite  result  in  Variation 
that  is  presumably  sporadic. 

The  first  specimen  is  a  small  Brill  {R?tomhtis  lmtt&)f  kindly  sent 
to  me  by  Mr.  Matthias  Dunn,  of  Mevagissey,  Cornwall.  It  is  9j 
inches  long,  and  tf.i  inches  wide  in  the  widest  part.  The  dorsal  fin, 
the  eyes,  and  other  parts  are  normal  in  form  and  position.  Thy 
only  abnormality  seen  consist  ft  in  the  presence  of  a  row  of  live 
spots  of  colour  along  the  dorsal  border  of  the  body  on  the  bliad 
side,  aud  of  another  row  of  three  spots  along  the  ventral  border  on 
the  same  side.  The  spots  are  on  the  body,  central  to  the  dorsal 
und  anal  fins,  which  are  both  of  normal  colour.  The  interest  of 
the  case  lies  in  the.  remarkable  symmetry  with  which  the  spot* 
are  distributed  with  reference  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  body. 
On  reference  to  the  plate  (Plate  XVII.)  it  wiO  be  seen  that  each  of 
the  three  ventral  spot*  stands  at  very  nearly  the  same  transverse 
level  as  one  of  the  spots  of  the  dorsal  series.  The  two  anterior 
spots  of  the  dorsal  series  have  no  representativea  in  the  ventral 
series.     This  appearance  of  symmetry,  so  striking  to  the  eyei,  is 
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upon  examination  found  to  be  an  expression  of  the  fact  that  the 
ordinal  positions  of  the  neural  spines  crossing  the  centres  of  the 
spots  of  the  dorsal  row  are,  if  reckoned  from  behind  forwards, 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  haemal  spines  crossing  the 
centres  of  the  ventral  spots. 

The  particulars  are  as  follows : — The  centre  of  the  most  posterior 
dorsal  spot  stands  almost  exactly  over  the  neural  spine  of  the  11th 
fin-ray,  reckoning  from  behind.  The  centre  of  the  next  spot  is 
upon  that  of  the  26th  fin-ray  reckoned  from  behind ;  that  of  the 
next  is  on  the  42nd. 

Of  the  ventral  spots  the  centre  of  the  most  posterior  is  on 
the  haemal  spine  of  the  11th  fin-ray  from  behind;  that  of  the 
next  is  on  the  24th,  and  that  of  the  most  anterior  is  on  the 
40th.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  numbers  in  the  two  rows  closely 
correspond. 

Continuing  the  dorsal  series  there  is  a  spot  on  the  neural  spine 
of  the  52nd  fin-ray,  another  very  minute  and  faint  spot  over  the 
63rd.    In  front  of  this  there  are  16  more  fin-rays. 

The  whole  number  of  fin-rays  in  the  dorsal  fin  is  79,  and  in  the 
anal  fin  58. 

On  detailed  examination  it  may  be  seen  that  the  spots  are  not 
wholly  shapeless  blotches  of  colour,  but  that  some  of  them  con- 
sist of  several  irregular  zones  of  colours.  Each  of  these  spots  is 
thus  a  somewhat  indefinite  ocellar  mark.  The  spots  dd,  t/c,  and 
vb  have  each  a  minute  centre  of  light  colour,  which  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  whitish  scale  in  the  middle  of  the  spot.  This 
light  colour  is  not  altogether  confined  to  the  one  scale,  but  spreads 
a  little  on  to  the  edges  of  the  adjacent  scales.  The  spot  db  has 
(ioo  of  these  small  whitish  centres.  The  spot  dc  alone  of  the  five 
chief  spots  has  no  light  centre.  Around  the  centre  of  each  spot 
are  scales  of  a  brown  tint  bearing  specks  of  very  dark  pigment. 
These  deeply  pigmented  scales  form  a  zone  about  four  rows  deep 
in  the  case  of  the  larger  spots.  Outside  this  is  an  irregular  zone 
of  fine  pigment-granules  giving  a  neutral  tint.  Beyond  this  again 
there  was  in  the  case  of  spots  dd,  dc,  db,  and  vc  a  vague  and 
imperfect  band  of  silvering,  forming  a  border  to  the  proximal  limbs 
of  the  spots. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  colours  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  borders 
have,  so  far  as  the  last  three  spots  are  concerned,  varied  similarly 
and  simultaneously ',  producing  a  result  that  is  nearly  symmetrical 
about  the  horizontal  axis.  This  phenomenon  is  precisely  compar- 
able with  the  much  more  common  phenomenon  of  similar  and 
simultaneous  variation  of  the  right  and  left  sides  of  a  bilaterally 
symmetrical  body.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  many  fishes, 
and  especially  in  Flat-fishes,  there  is  an  imperfect  relation  of  bilateral 
symmetry  subsisting  between  the  parts  dorsal  and  ventral  to  the 
horizontal  median  plane.  This  symmetry  is  generally  manifested 
both  in  form  and  colour,  and  is  an  indication  that  at  some  time 
these  parts  have  undergone  similar  variation.  The  present  ex- 
ample illustrates  the  principle  that  parts,  which  in  the  normal  are  in 
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symmetry  with  each  other,  are  related  to  each  other  in  such  a  way 
that  they  may  undergo  similar  variations  simultaneously.  Upon 
the  deductions  from  this  principle  I  have  dwelt  elsewhere. 

Several  forms  of  abnormal  pigmentation  upon  the  "  blind  "  side 
of  Flat-fishes  are  of  course  familiar,  but  of  the  particular  variation 
here  ser*n  I  have  met  with  no  other  case.  In  a  recent  paper,  how- 
ever, Cunningham  J  make^  allusion  to  cases  apparently  of  this 
nature,  saying  that  they  are  frequent  in  the  Brill.  So  far  as  I 
know,  the  occurrence  is  not  mentioned  by  the  other  authors  who 
have  treated  of  the  colour-variations  of  flat-fishes. 

The  other  specimen  is  one  to  which  I  lately  made  reference  in 
writing  on  the  subject  of  pigmentation  in  the  blind  sides  of  Flat- 
fishes \  The  description  that  I  gave  was  very  brief  and  not  quite 
correct,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  amplifying  and  correcting 
it.  It  may  appropriately  be  considered  here  inasmuch  as  it 
also  illustrates  the  influence  of  Symmetry  in  determining  the 
manner  of  occurrence  of  Variation,  though  in  a  way  different  from 
that  seen  in  the  Brill  described  above.  The  fish  is  a  Plaice  (Fleu- 
rontcUx platma)*  also  received  from  Mr.  Dunn.  Its  fins,  eyes,  &c. 
were  normal.  The  posterior  half  of  the  "blind"  side  was  fully 
pigmented,  the  pigmented  arer*  being  sharply  limited  at  a  sinuous 
line  slightly  behind  the  level  of  greatest  width.  This  pigmented 
prea  was  of  the  same  colour  as  the  skin  of  the  upper  surface,  and, 
like  it,  bore  spots  of  a  full  orange  colour.  Of  these  spots  there 
were,  in  all,  thirteen — eight  being  on  the  body,  three  on  the  dorsal 
fin,  and  two  on  the  anal.  The  interest  of  the  case  lies  in  the  fact 
that  by  passing  pins  vertically  through  the  body  it  was  proved  that 
the  centres  of  nine  of  these  spots  coincided  exactly  with  the  centres 
of  spots  on  the  unperside.  Four  of  these  coincident  spots  were 
ventral  to  the  lateral  line,  two  being  on  the  body  and  two  on  the 
anal  fin.  One  lnrge  spot  was  upon  the  lateral  line.  Three  were 
upon  the  dorsal  fin,  and  one,  a  large  spot,  was  also  upon  the  body, 
just  anterior  to  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin.  There  was  one  spot 
over  the  muscles  of  the  dorsal  fin  which  very  nearly  corresponded 
with  a  similar  spot  on  the  upperside. 

In  the  same  region  were  two  more  spots  on  the  lower  side  that 
were  each  represented  on  the  upper  side,  but  they  were  not  in 
correspondence  with  their  representatives,  but  alternated  with 
them,  Qnti  large  spot  on  the  lower  side,  ventral  to  the  lateral  line, 
anterior  to  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin,  was  wholly  unrepresented 
on  the  upper  side. 

The  manner  of  occurrence  of  this  variation  proves  that,  though 
in  a  normal  fiat-fish  there  is  a  great  dissimilarity  between  the 
coloration  of  the  upper  and  lower  sides,  yet  that,  when  the  lower 
side  assumes  the  characters  of  the  upper,  it  may  do  so  in  such  a 

I  Cunningham,  J,  T„  PbtL  Tram.  18U4,  clxxxiv.  B,  p.  807. 

II  *  Material*  for  the  Study  of  Variation/  1894,  p.  467.  The  account  there 
given  contains  a  misprint.  For  "  of  these,  13  roots  on  body  and  fin*  coincided  " 
Tend  "  of  tneee  13  ipot*  on  body  atid  fin*,  9  coincided." 
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to  produce  a  result  which  is  approximately  bilaterally 
triraJ.     Of  the  general  significance  of  this  phenomenon  I 
•  spoken  io  the  place  referred  to* 

in-Hid  be  observed  that  this  specimen  does  not  at  all  precisely 

rm  to  the  principle  of  symmetry  illustrated  by  the  Brill 

ribed  above.     There  was  nevertheless  in  it  also  an  imperfect 

mpondence  between  the  distributions  of  the  spots  upon  the 

as  dorsal  and  ventral  to  the  median  axis.    Asymmetry,  however, 

>  exhibited  in  the  presence  of  one  spot  on  the  dorsal  fin,  and  of 

re  f  pot  over  the  dorsal  neunil  spines,  that  were  not  represented 

50  the  area  ventral  to  the  lateral  line. 

I  am  not  aware  that  Flat-fishes  having  pigment  upon  their 
44  blind  "  sides  have  before  been  examined  with  a  view  to  this  ques- 
tion; and  owing  to  the  importance  of  the  matter  with  regard  to 
the  defining  of  the  principles  of  Symmetry,  such  an  examination 
should  be  made  in  all  cases  where  the  presence  of  definite  spots  or 
marks  makes  the  determination  possible. 

In  contrast  with  these  cases  of  symmetrical  variation  were  ex- 
hibited photographs  of  a  sample  of  Flounders  (Platessa  jUtv*)  from 
the  shallow  water  near  Bournemouth.  In  this  locality  there  is  a 
high  percentage  of  specimens  having  pigment  on  the  "  blind  "  sides. 
Of  a  sample  of  32  all  but  3  were  to  some  extent  spotted  with 
pigment.  In  5  this  spotting  was  so  great  as  to  give  them  a  pie- 
bald appearance,  and  of  these  one  was  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
M  blind "  side  of  a  full  brown  colour.  No  regularity  whatever 
could  be  detected  in  the  distribution  of  the  pigment.  This  sample 
represented  the  normal  condition  of  the  Flounders  of  the  locality, 
and  had  not  been  in  any  way  selected. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XVII. 

Kg.  L  View  of  the"  blind  **  tide  of  abnormal  specimen  of  Rhombus  Unris. 
}  nat  sue. 

2.  Enlarged  view  of  the  spot  dd. 

3.  Enlarged  view  of  the  spot  vb. 


March  20,  1894. 

Prof.  G.  B.  Howes,  F.Z.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  a  photograph  of  a  young  male  Gaur  or 
Indian  Bison  (Bos  gaums)1,  forwarded  by  Major  G.  8.  Bodon,  of 
the  Royal  Scots  Begiment.  Major  Bodon  had  captured  this  animal 
when  out  Bison-shooting  in  the  Neelampattry  Hills,  in  Cochin,  in 
August  1893,  and  had  kindly  offered  to  present  it  to  the  Society. 
The  Secretary  was  now  endeavouring  to  make  arrangements  for 
its  transmission  home.  He  remarked  that  no  Gaur,  so  far  as  he 
was  aware,  had  ever  reached  Europe  alive,  except  the  specimen 

1  See  Blanford,  P.  Z.  S.  1890,  p.  592,  pi.  xlix. 
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received  from  Fabang  in  October  1889  (see  P.  Z.  8. 1890,  p.  592 
pL  xlix.),  which  had  died  on  the  27th  June,  1892,  so  that  th< 
acquisition  of  the  present  individual  would  be  most  desirable. 


A  communication  was  read  from  Dr.  B.  W.  Shufeldt,  C.M.Z.8. 
containing  an  account  of  the  osteology  of  certain  Cranes,  Bails 
and  their  allies,  with  remarks  upon  their  affinities. 

After  a  review  of  the  opinions  of  previous  writers  upon  thi 
subject,  Dr,  Shufeldt  concluded  with  the  following  statement  o 
bis  views  on  the  taxonomy  of  the  North-American  Paludicolnn 
birds  :- — 

"  So  far  as  this  suborder — the  Paludicofa — of  the  United  States  i 
concerned,  it  is  primarily  divided  into  two  main  stems.  The  firs 
of  these  is  represented  by  the  Cranes  and  Courlans ;  while  the  secon< 
contains  all  the  Bails  proper,  or  such  generic  groups  as  Rattw 
CVr.r,  Porzana,  lonomis,  Gallinula,  and  Fulica. 

11  Structurally  the  Courlans  possess  a  greater  number  of  Grain' 
than  they  do  of  Ralline  characters,  and  these  characters  are  o 
equal  importance  and  weight.  But  their  generic  characters  are  b; 
no  means  always  typical,  and  the  differences  seen  are  frequently  o 
a  degree  that  distinguish  families  among  birds  rather  than  genera 
This  being  troe,  the  fact  settles  the  position  of  the  Courlans  ii 
the  system  as  a  family — the  Aramidcc,  of  the  Crane-group.  Th 
species  which  has  been  osteologically  described  here — Aramu, 
ffiganteu* — is  the  only  representative  known  to  our  avifauna,  an< 
it  is  a  most  perfect  link  connecting  the  Cranes  with  the  typica 
RaBidaBm 

11  The  Cranes  must  then  constitute  a  family  of  themselves,  am 
the  Qruidtt  has  long  been  created  to  contain  them.  But  th< 
osteological  and  other  morphological  characters  held  in  common  b] 
the  Gruifla  and  the  Aramidtv  are  of  a  rank,  when  we  come  U 
compare  them  with  the  corresponding  ones  in  the  RalTid^  whicl 
proclaim  them  to  be  higher  than  those  commonly  employed  U 
define  family  lines,  and  yet  not  of  a  rank  entitling  them  to  sub 
ordinal  distinction.  To  express  this  relationship  a  superfamil] 
Orvoidea  may  be  made  to  contain  all  the  true  Gntida,  th 
Arftmidati  and  perhaps  the  Psophidce,  from  another  quarter  of  tb< 
world.  Another  group  to  contain  all  the  true  Bails  may  b< 
created,  and  designated  as  the  superfamily  Ralloidea.  A  scheme 
as  follows  would  show  these  divisions  as  expressed  for  the  fonni 
we  have  had  under  consideration  : — 


Suborder. 


PALUDICOL.E 


Si]    (families.        Families. 


]•; Ai.i    idea Ballicto 


Genera. 

Gru$. 

Aramus. 

Raliua. 

Crex. 

Porzana* 

lonornis. 

Gatiinula. 
K  Fulica. 


i      P 
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"The  bird-forms  connecting  the  Pahidicolat  with  other  avian 
groups  are  mostly  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  plain  that  we  have  in  the 
JacamdcB  a  small  group  of  birds  that  unmistakably  link  the  present 
suborder  with  the  Limicolce,  through  certain  species  in  the  Plover- 
Sandpiper  line.  Through  Podiea  and  ffdiornis  it  is  equally  clear 
that  they  lead  in  this  direction  towards  the  Pygopodes,  and  such 
existing  ancestral  types  as  Chionis  probably  connect  them  with 
the  Longipennes.  Less  remotely  than  through  this  latter  affinity, 
however,  they  are  probably  connected  by  various  links  with  the 
Herodiones,  through  Bhinochetus  and  Eurypyga.  By  some  it 
has  also  been  claimed  that  the  Paludicolce  may  also  have  Accipitrine 
kinships  through  a  line  in  which  would  occur  such  forms  as  the 
8eriema  and  the  Secretary-bird  (Serpentarius). 

"  Professor  Fiirbringer  believes  that  the  Apteryges  are  far  more 
closely  related  to  the  Rallida  than  has  heretofore  been  realized ; 
and  if  this  prove  to  be  true,  another  linking  line  for  the  Palu- 
duxto  is  opened  up  to  the  Struthious  types — with  all  the  Gattince 
likewise  only  a  little  more  remotely  related." 

The  following  papers  were  read : — 


1.  On  the  Myology  of  the  Sciuromorphine  and  Hystrico- 
morphine  Rodents.  By  F.  G.  Parsons,  F.R.C.S., 
F.Z.S.,  F.L.S.,  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Anatomy  at 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

[Received  February  12, 1894.] 

In  commencing  this  series  of  dissections  nearly  three  years  ago, 
I  intended  to  work  out  the  musculature  of  all  the  Rodents  which  I 
could  collect.  Before  long,  however,  the  size  of  my  manuscript 
made  it  evident  to  me  that  I  must  be  content  to  take  up  the 
subject  in  two  parts,  and  I  have  accordingly  devoted  my  first 
attention  to  the  Hystrkomorpha  and  Sciuromorpha  because  I  was 
able  to  obtain  a  more  representative  series  of  animals  in  these 
groups. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  animals  which  I  have  dissected l : — 


Aulacodus  swindernianus. 
Capromys  pilorides. 
Myopotamu*  coypui. 
Octodon  cumingii. 
Hystrix  ci'istata. 


Spliinguru8  prehemilis. 
Lagostomus  trichodactylus. 
Chinchilla  lanigera. 
Datyprocta  cruttata. 
Ccelogeny8  paca. 


1  For  the  opportunity  of  dissecting  these  animals  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  the  Prosector  to  the  Society,  Mr.  F.  B.  Beddard,  F.B.S. 
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Cavia  cobaya. 
Oer&ion  rujtestris* 
Dipus  (Tfjuptius. 
Dipug  hirtipa* 
Alectaya  indica. 
Seiurus  pret*osti+ 


Pteromys  oral. 
Xerus  gettdus. 
SpermopkUxu  mexicanuM. 
Arctomys  marmoUa. 
Castor  canadensis. 


Full  use  has  been  made  of  the  accounts  of  the  myology  oi 
Capromtis  fiumim  by  Owen,  of  Capromys  melanurus  by  Dobson 
of  JSrcthizon  dorsattus  by  Mivart,  and  of  Erethizon  epixanthxts  bj 
W indie.  I  have  been  also  much  indebted  to  the  thorough  account 
of  the  myology  of  the  Crested  Agouti  by  Mivart  and  Murie,  tc 
the  writings  of  Dobson,  and  to  tho  French  translation  of  Meckel 
as  well  as  to  work  done  by  other  authors. 

In  this  manner  six  families  of  the  Hystricomorpha  have  eacl 
been  illustrated  by  types  of  two  or  more  orders,  and  althougl 
more  material  would  no  doubt  have  added  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
generalizations,  it  is  hoped  that  a  step  has  been  taken  in  the  roac 
commenced  by  Mivart  and  Murie  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  Ii 
the  Sciuromorpha  the  supply  of  material  has  not  been  so  plentiful 
but  this  is  less  to  be  regretted  because  these  animals  do  not  seen 
to  differ  so  much  in  their  myology  as  the  Hystricomorpha. 

The  Dipodida?  have  been  included  among  the  Hystricomorpha 
although,  as  will  be  poioted  out  in  the  general  summary,  the} 
differ  from  the  rest  of  the  group  in  certain  important  particulars 
Want  of  space  has  prevented  the  exact  attachments  of  themusclei 
being  chronicled  in  each  animal,  and  I  have  contented  myself  witl 
generalizations  wherever  possible. 

Occasionally  from  various  causes  the  whole  of  the  muscles  o 
some  of  the  animals  were  not  available  for  dissection  or  wen 
overlooked  ;  I  have  therefore,  whenever  it  seemed  necessary,  place* 
in  brackets  the  names  of  the  animals  on  which  the  generalization! 
are  founded. 


Mu&des  of  the  Head  and  Neck. 

Temporal. — The  temporal  muscle  is  always  small,  and  rises  fron 
the  side  of  the  head  above  the  external  auditory  meatus,  the  tw< 
muscles  usually  coming  into  contact  in  the  middle  line.  It  als< 
derives  some  tibres  from  the  inner  side  of  the  zygoma.  The  por 
tion  coming  from  the  side  of  the  head  changes  its  course  when  i 
reaches  the  posterior  root  of  the  lygoma,  which  it  uses  as  a  pulley 
The  whole  muscle  is  inserted  into  both  surfaces  and  the  anterio: 
border  of  the  uoronoid  process  and  part  of  the  bone  below.  M 
J.  Kunetler,  in  hia  nrticle  "  L'appareil  masticateur  des  Rongeurs/' 
describes  the  temporal  of  Arctomys  as  consisting  of  three  parts— 
a  superior  from  the  parietal  bone,  a  middle  from  the  temporal,  am 

1  Annalefl  dea  Sciences  D&tureUe*,  ser.  7,  t.  ir.  p.  150. 
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in  inferior  from  the  zygomatic  arch.  I  have  verified  this  in 
Jrctomvs,  and  find  the  description  applies  to  all  the  Sciuromorpha. 
In  the  Hystricomorpha  it  is  difficult  to  satisfactorily  separate  the 
upper  and  middle  portions. 

In  those  animals,  such  as  Dipus,  Chinchilla,  and  Xerus,  where 
the  posterior  part  of  the  skull  is  broad,  the  two  temporals  do  not 
meet  in  the  mid  line  above. 

Mameter. — For  the  purposes  of  description  it  is  most  convenient 
to  divide  this  muscle  into  four  parts — anterior  and  posterior  super- 
ficial, and  anterior  and  posterior  deep.  These  parts  do  not  always 
show  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation. 

The  anterior  superficial  part  rises  by  tendon  from  the  side  of 
the  maxilla,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  border  and  internal 
surface  of  the  mandible,  extending  up  to  the  insertion  of  the 
internal  pterygoid.  The  posterior  superficial  rises  from  the  whole 
length  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  external  surface  as  well  as  the  lower  border  of  the  mandible. 
The  anterior  deep  part  differs  in  the  Hystricomorpha  and  the 
Sciuromorpha.  In  the  former,  among  which  the  Dipodidae  are 
included,  this  portion  rises  from  a  large  area  on  the  side  of  the 
maxilla,  and  then  passes  backwards  and  downwards  through  the 
enlarged  infraorbital  foramen  to  be  inserted  by  a  narrow  flat 
tendon  into  the  alveolar  margin  of  the  mandible,  external  to  the 
molar  teeth.  In  the  Sciuromorpha  this  part  of  the  muscle  rises 
from  the  top  of  a  vertical  groove  in  front  of  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  zygomatic  arch,  the  muscle  runs  down  in  the  groove  with- 
out passing  through  the  infraorbital  foramen  and  is  inserted  as  in 
the  Hystricomorpha. 

The  posterior  deep  part  rises  from  the  lower  border  and  some 
of  the  internal  surface  of  the  zygoma,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
mater  part  of  the  external  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  mandible. 
The  arrangement  used  here  is  practically  the  same  as  that  adopted 
by  Meckel,  the  only  difference  being  that  he  describes  the  whole 
superficial  part  under  one  name  (Jugo  maanUien),  although  he  states 
that  the  anterior  border  has  a  very  strong  superficial  tendon ;  this 
anterior  tendinous  portion  I  have  found  to  be  easily  separable 
from  the  rest  in  the  Hystricomorpha,  while  in  the  Sciuromorpha 
it  is  separated  by  a  distinct  interval. 

Buccinator.— This  muscle  is  always  well  developed  in  Eodents,  but 
in  most  cases  shows  no  special  points  of  interest.  It  rises  from  the 
maxilla  and  mandible  opposite  the  molar  and  premolar  teeth,  and 
running  forwards  blends  with  the  orbicularis  oris. 

In  SpermnphUu*  it  is  produced  into  the  long  cheek-pouch  which, 
when  empty,  lies  folded  back  on  the  cheek,  having  a  muscular 
slip  passing  from  the  end  of  the  pouch  to  the  region  of  the 
shoulder. 

Facial  Muscle*. — The  orbicularis  palpebrarum  is  not  very  strongly 
developed ;  from  the  anterior  margin  of  it  a  muscle  rises  by  a 
narrow  origin,  but  spreads  out  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  lip 
blending  with   the  orbicularis  oris,  it  probably  represents  the 
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levator  tabu  superioris  of  human  anatomy.  The  anterior  belly  ol 
the  ocei pit o-front alia  may  be  made  out  as  a  thin  layer  of  muscle 
running  upwards  from  the  upper  border  of  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum ;  it  is  quite  distinct  in  Hy stria.  The  other  facial  muscles 
including  those  of  the  lower  lip,  are  indistinguishable  from  the 
facial  panniculuB,     (Mee  fig.  10.) 

Pterygoid  Muscles. — The  external  pterygoid  is  small  and  rise* 
from  the  very  feebly  marked  external  pterygoid  plate  or  rathe] 
ridge ;  it  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  condyh 
and  the  bone  just  below.  The  internal  pterygoid  rises  from  the 
outer  side  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  or  pterygoid  bone,  and  hat 
the  usual  human  insertion.  In  Sphingurus  the  internal  muscle 
consists  of  two  distinct  layers ;  with  this  exception  the  above 
description  applies  to  all  the  animals  examined. 

Digastric, — The  digastric  is  attached  posteriorly  to  the  front  oi 
the  paroce  Spiral  process,  while  anteriorly  it  is  inserted  into  the 
inner  surface  of  the  mandible.  There  are  two  absolutely  distinct 
types  of  the  muscle-  In  the  Hystricomorpha  the  two  bellies  an 
not  separated  by  a  real  tendon  as  in  Man,  although  there  is  i 
slight  constriction  of  the  muscle,  and  a  thin  layer  of  tendon  on  the 
surface  especially  below  ;  the  attachment  to  the  hyoid  bone  is  verj 
feeble,  and  the  two  anterior  bellies  are  separated  from  one  anothei 
by  a  distinct  interval  in  which  the  mylo-hyoid  is  exposed.  The 
anterior  attachment  is  a  considerable  distance  from  the  symphysis 

In  the  ChinchillidsD  the  attachment  to  the  hyoid  bone  is  well 
marked. 

In  the  HystricidBB  the  above  description  applies  in  Hystrix^ 
but  in  Sphingurus  the  posterior  belly  ends  in  a  tendon  which  is 
firmly  inserted  into  the  hyoid  bone;  from  the  anterior  or  upper 
side  o£  this  tendon  the  anterior  belly  runs  to  its  attachment  on  the 
mandible, 

The  sciuromorphine  type  of  digastric  is  well  described  bj 
Kunstler1  in  the  Marmot*  The  anterior  and  posterior  bellies  are 
separated  by  a  distinct  tendon  which  is  firmly  attached  to  the 
hyoid  bone.  From  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  tendons  of  the  two 
sides  fibrous  bands  run  inwards  to  meet  one  another,  forming  a 
tendinous  arch  with  its  convexity  in  front.  From  the  front  of 
this  arch  the  two  anterior  bellies  spring ;  they  are  in  contact  in  the 
middle  line  nearly  as  far  as  the  symphysis,  where  they  separate  a 
little  to  expose  the  transverse  mandibular  muscle. 

The  tendinous  arch  given  attachment  to  some  of  the  fibres  of  the 
mylo-hyoid  as  well  as  the  anterior  bellies  of  the  digastric.  This 
arrangement  is  common  to  all  the  Sciuromorpha  (Sciurus,  Pteromys, 
Xerus,  Spermophilua,  Arctomys,  Castor)  as  well  as  the  Dipodidffl 
( Dipus  (pgyptiuj,  B.  kirtipes,  Alectaga  indica). 

Tran*vtr$e  Mandibular  Muscle. — This  muscle  is  accurately 
described  by  Kunsiler  iu  the  Marmot;  it  was  present  in  all  the 
Eodents  with  a  movable  symphysis  menti  examined.     I  have  not 

*  Aunalei  d*i  Sciences  natorelles,  a£r.  7,  t  i*.  p.  160, 
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seen  it  at  all  in  the  true  Hystricomorpha,  but  it  is  present  in  the 
Dipodidss ;  it  is  also  present  in  all  the  Sciuromorpha  except  Castor. 
It  consists  of  a  round  bundle  of  fibres  running  across  between  the 
two  halves  of  the  mandible  close  to  the  symphysis ;  it  is  superficial 
to  the  mylo-hyoid  but  deep  to  the  digastric.  Its  nerve-supply  is 
from  the  mylo-hyoid  of  the  inferior  dental. 

Fig.l. 


Digastric  of  Pteromya* 

Mylo-hyoid. — The  mylo-hyoid  in  the  Hystricomorpha  resembles 
the  same  muscle  in  Man ;  in  the  Sciuromorpha  it  is  connected 
posteriorly  to  the  tendinous  arch  of  the  digastrics. 

Qenio-hyoid. — In  the  Caviidae  and  DasyproctidaB  this  muscle 
rises  by  a  thin  tendon  from  the  symphysis ;  in  the  Sciuromorpha 
the  two  muscles  tend  to  coalesce  before  reaching  the  hyoid  bone. 
The  muscle  has  the  usual  human  attachments. 

Qenio-hyoglossus. — This  muscle  has  the  human  attachments.  In 
Myopotamui  it  was  noticed  that  the  part  running  to  the  tongue 
was  fleshy  in  its  origin,  while  that  going  to  the  hyoid  bone  was 
tendinous. 

Styloid  Muscles. — The  stylo-hyoid  rises  from  the  *  base  of  the 
•bull  just  internal  to  the  paroccipital  process ;  it  passes  deep  to  the 
digastric  to  be  attached  to  the  epihyal  cartilage  close  to  the  hyoid 
bone. 

The  styloglossus  rises  lower  down  than  the  last  from  the  carti- 
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laginous  rod  joining  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  skull  and  is  inserter 
into  tbe  tongue. 

The  stylo-pharyngeus  has  pratically  the  same  origin  as  the  stylo 
hyoid,  but  is  seldom  well  marked.  The  animal  in  which  it  wa 
most  clearly  seen  was  Sphiflfptrus. 

Sterna-  and  Ctt ido-matto itf. —These  two  muscles  are  distinc 
in  their  whole  length.  Except  in  the  exact  origin  of  the  cleido 
mastoid  they  are  subject  to  very  little  variation. 

The  sterno-mastoid  rises  from  the  side  of  the  anterior  portioi 
of  the  sternum,  and  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  paroccipita 
process  and  the  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone  running  inward 
from  this.  The  cleido-uiastoid  rises  from  the  bony  clavicle  and  i 
inserted  nearer  the  middle  line  (dorsal)  and  often  under  cover  o 
the  sterno-mastoid.  In  all  cases  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  run 
deep  to  both  muscles  and  supplies  them  entirely. 

In  the  Dipodida^  the  muscles  are  of  equal  size  ;  the  sterno-mas 
to  id  is  inserted  ventral  to  the  cleido-mastoid  and  does  not  cover  it 
The  cleido-mastoid  rises  from  the  middle  third  of  the  clavicle  u 
D.  wgyptius  and  D.  hirtipt^  but  from  the  outer  third  in  Aleciagt 
indiea* 

In  the  Octodontidffi  the  cleido-mastoid  rises  from  the  inner  thin 
of  the  clavicle  and  at  its  insertion  overlaps  the  sterno-mastou 
instead  of  being  overlapped.  In  the  Hystricidae  and  Chinchillida 
the  muscles  are  normal,  except  that  in  the  Chinchilla  they  an 
inserted  Into  tbe  back  of  the  great  tympanic  bulla. 

In  the  Dasyproctida?  the  cleido-mastoid  is  small  and  rises  fron 
the  middle  of  the  clavicle  neaT  the  junction  of  the  bony  and  liga 
mentous  parts  (Da#iff*roetat  Calogenys). 

In  the  Caviidffi  the  two  muscles  are  separated  by  a  much  greatei 
interval  than  in  other  cases.  The  cleido-mastoid  is  the  larger  an( 
runs  from  the  rudimentary  clavicle  to  the  curved  line  of  thi 
occipital  bone  internal  to  the  insertion  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  Th< 
two  muscles  are  separated  by  a  larger  interval  in  Ceredon  rupestri 
than  in  Cavia  cohatja  %  in  the  latter  the  origin  of  the  cleido-mastoic 
blends  with  the  deltoid. 

In  the  Seiuromorpha  the  two  muscles  are  much  more  fusee 
towards  their  insertion,  the  cleido-mastoid  rising  from  the  inner 
most  part  of  the  clavicle. 

In  Arctomifs,  Xmtf,  and  Spermophilus  there  seem  to  be  tw< 
cleido-mastoids,  owing  to  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  trapezius  being 
separated  from  the  rest  by  the  levator  claviculffi  (see  Trapezius) 
In  Castor  the  sterno-mastoid  has  a  large  origin  from  the  ventra 
surface  of  the  presternum  overlapping  the  pect oralis.  The  cleido 
mastoid  rises  from  the  inner  half  of  the  clavicle. 

Steriw-ht/oid  and  Thyroid.— These  muscles  present  the  humar 
attachments  and  characteristics. 

In  Myopia-mux  the  stemo-byoid  is  inserted  into  the  hyoid  bone 
and  raphe  between  the  my lo-h  voids  for  some  distance,  so  that  the 
borders  near  the  insertion  become  superior  and  inferior  instead  oi 
lateral.     In  the  Caviidte  the  sb  mo-thyroid  is  very  small. 
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In  Pteromys  the  sterno-h  joid  is  inserted  by  a  thin  tendon. 

Omo-hyoid. — The  omo-hyoid  may  be  present  or  not.  When 
it  is  present  it  has  the  human  attachments  to  the  hyoid  bone  and 
anterior  border  of  the  scapula,  but  it  never  has  any  tendinous 
interval;  it  runs,  moreover,  a  straight  course  between  its  two 
attachments. 

In  the  Dipodidae  it  is  present  (Z>.  cegyptius,  D,  hirtipes,  AUctaga 
Mica;  in  the  last  it  is  specially  well  marked). 

In  the  Octodontid®  it  is  not  constant.  In  Octodon  and  Co- 
promys  it  is  feebly  developed,  in  Myopotamus  it  is  absent,  while  in 
Aulacodus  it  is  well  marked.  In  the  Hystricid»  it  Js  well  marked 
in  Sphingurus  and  Erethizon1,  but  in  Hystrix  it  was  seen  as  a  thin 
kyer  of  muscular  fibres  disappearing  in  the  fascia  under  the  sterno- 
mastoid. 

In  the  ChinchillidsB  and  Dasyproctidae  it  is  absent  {Chinchilla, 
Lagostomus,  Dasyprocta,  Ccelogenys). 

In  the  Oaviid©  it  is  also  absent  (Cavia  cobaya,  Ceredon  rupestris, 
DoUchotii). 

In  the  Sciuromorpha  it  is  always  present  (Sciurus,  Pteromys, 
Xcnu,  SpermophUus,  Arctomys,  Castor). 
Levator  Clavicvlce. — The  levator  clavicul®  rises  either  from  the 

basioccipital  behind  the  origin  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  or  from  the 

rantral  arch  of  the  atlas ;  it  is  inserted  chiefly  into  the  acromion 
and  metacromion  and  the  fascia  of  the  shoulder,  but  sometimes  it 
extends  to  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle.  It  is  supplied  by 
branches  from  the  cervical  plexus. 

In  the  Dipodid©  it  rises  from  the  front  of  the  atlas  and  runs 
to  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle.  In  the  Octodontids  it  is  not 
constant  In  AuLacodus,  Capromys  melanurus  \  and  Myopotamus 
it  rises  from  the  basioccipital,  but  in  Octodon  from  the  atlas.  In 
the  Hystricids3  it  rises  from  the  atlas  in  Sphingurus  and  Erethizon 8, 
but  in  Hystrix  it  comes  from  the  base  of  the  skull  and  is  inserted 
into  the  acromion  and  fascia  of  the  arm  as  low  as  the  elbow.  (See 
fig.  1<M 

In  the  Chinchillid®  it  rises  from  the  atlas  in  Chinchilla,  and 
from  the  basioccipital  in  the  Viscacha;  in  the  latter  animal  it 
is  inserted  into  the  outer  half  of  the  clavicle  as  well  as  the 
metacromion. 

Id  the  Dasyproctida  it  rose  from  the  atlas  in  the  specimen  of 
D.  cristata  which  I  dissected ;  in  the  specimen  dissected  by  Mivart 
and  Murie  it  rose  from  the  basioccipital 4.  In  Codogenys  it  rises 
from  the  basioccipital  and  is  very  large. 

In  the  Caviid®  it  rises  from  the  basioccipital  in  C.  cobaya, 
Ceredon  rupestris,  and  Dolichotis. 

In  all  the  Sciuromorpha  it  rises  from  the  atlas  and  is  inserted 
into  the  metacromion,  never  seeming  to  reach  the  clavicle.    In 

1  Journal  of  Anatomy,  voL  xxii  p.  120. 
1  Doteon,  P.Z.S.  1884,  p.  234. 
•  Mivart,  P.  Z.  8. 1882,  p.  271. 
4  P.  Z.  a  1866,  p.  888. 
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Castor  it  is  entirely  covered  by  the  trapezius,  and  ii 
into  the  upper  border  of  the  acromial  process  and  the  i 
of  the  spine  of  the  scapula. 

The  above  observations  show  that  the  levator  clavi 
muscle  of  very  little  use  for  class ificatory  purposes  a 
Uystricomorpha :  in  this  group  it  seems  to  vary  even  in 
individuals  of  the  same  species  ;  it  is  possible  that  it  is 
of  shifting  its  attachment  Irom  the  basioccipital  to  the  fi 
:itlas.  The  number  of  observations,  however,  are  not 
for  generalization. 

Ret  tits  Capitis  Anticus  Major  and  Minor. — The  Feet 
anticus  major  rises  in  the  Hystricomorpha  from  the 
processes  of  two  or  three  cervical  vertebrae  below  the  at! 
inserted  into  the  ba  ^occipital  bone  in  front  and  intern 
scalenus  anticus  ;  except  in  the  Caviid&  it  is  difficult  tc 
from  the  longus  colli.  In  the  Seiuromorpha  the  muscl 
rises  from  a  greater  number  of  transverse  processes,  *] 
capitis  anticu*  minor  and  lateralis  have  the  human  atti 
the  latter  is  large  and  closely  connected  to  the  superior  < 

Lanpw  Colli . — The  long  us  colli  closely  resembles  lhes»] 
in  Man  ;  it  consists  of  two  oblique  and  one  straight  p 
posterior  oblique  part  rises  from  the  bodies  of  the  ante] 
or  four  thoracic  vertebra?,  and  is  inserted  into  the  tran»i 
cesses  of  the  posterior  cervical  vertebra.  The  anterio 
portion  runs  from  the  insertion  of  the  last  part  to  the  lo 
tubercle  on  the  ventral  arch  of  the  atlas.  The  straight 
from  the  bodies  of  the  auterior  thoracic  vertebra  to  tho 
anterior  cervical.     In  Castor  it  extends  a  long  way  into  tl 

ScnUnns  Aitficu*. — As  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
tying  the  scalene  muscles  of  Rodents  with  the  three  sc 
Human  anatomy,  I  have  given  the  name  of  scalenus  antiei 
a  muscle  inserted  into  the  first  rib  between  the  subclavi 
mid  vein.  This  muscle  when  present  rises  by  a  tendon 
basioceipital  in  front  and  internal  to  the  levator  clav: 
( faehpt n t/s  it  also  derives  a  few  fibres  from  one  or  tw< 
transverse  processes,  it  is  absent  in  the  Hystrictdae 
Sphinqvruj)  and  in  all  the  Sriuromorpho,  but  present  in 
animals  examined* 

Scaltnns  Medius  and  Posticus. — These   two  muscles 
conveniently  described  together,  as  it  is  often  imposait 
where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 

In  AalacoditS)  which  is  a  good  type  of  the  arrangemei 
Getodoutidre,  one  muscle,  which  1  take  to  represent  the 
medius,  rises  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  first  fou 
vertebrte  and  is  inserted  into  the  sides  of  tbe  4th  and 
between  the  serrations  of  tbe  serratus  magnus.  Anothe 
probably  the  scalenus  posticus,  rises  from  the  poster 
cervical-  transverse  processes  and  is  inserted  into  the 
second  ribs. 

In  ChinchUla  the  arrangement  is  almost  identical. 
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In  Hystrix  and  Spkmgurus  only  one  muscle  can  be  made  out ;  it 
rises  from  all  the  cervical  transverse  processes  and  is  inserted  into 
the  anterior  four  ribs. 

In  Lagostomus,  Agouti,  and  Ccelogenys  the  muscle  rises  from  all 
the  cervical  transverse  processes ;  the  fibres  from  the  anterior  three 
or  four  are  attached  to  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  ribs  from  the 
second  to  the  fifth  and  interdigitate  with  the  serratus  magnus  ;  in 
Lagostomus  the  sixth  rib  is  reached.  The  fibres  from  the  posterior 
transverse  processes  are  attached  to  the  first  rib  behind  the  sub- 
clavian artery. 

In  the  Caviidffl  the  fibres  which  are  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
chest  come  from  the  3rd  and  4th  cervical  transverse  processes, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  3rd  and  4th  ribs.  The  slip  to  the  first 
rib  comes  from  all  the  cervical  transverse  processes. 

Muscles  of  the  Anterior  Extremity. 

The  Pectoral  Muscles. — As  the  pectoralis  major  and  minor  are 
not  always  distinct  muscles,  I  have  followed  Owen's  example  in  his 
description  of  Capromys  ',  and  have  divided  the  whole  pectoral 
mass  into  four  different  parts,  which  are  usually  easy  to  make  out. 
These  four  parts  have  generally  the  following  attachments : — 

(a)  The  most  superficial  part,  rising  from  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  sternum  and  sometimes  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle, 
is  inserted  fairly  low  down  on  the  humerus,  often  crossing 
obliquely  the  fibres  of  the  next  part,  which  is  on  a  deeper 
plane. 

(0)  This  portion  rises  from  the  greater  part  of  the  sternum 
posterior  to  the  last  and  is  inserted  into  the  pectoral  ridge 
of  the  humerus. 

(y)  The  abdominal  portion  rises  from  the  linea  alba ;  being 
closely  connected  to  and  embraced  by  the  panniculus 
carnoeus,  its  fibres  pass  deep  to  /3,  and  are  usually  inserted 
into  the  top  of  the  pectoral  ridge  and  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  humerus. 

(J)  The  deep  portion,  which  perhaps  corresponds  to  the  pector- 
alis minor  of  human  anatomy,  rises  from  the  cartilages  of 
some  of  the  true  ribs,  close  to  their  junction  with  the 
sternum.  The  fibres  run  upwards  and  outwards  to  the 
outer  part  of  the  clavicle,  coracoid,  or  shoulder-capsule. 

In  the  Octodontid®  a  and  /3  are  almost  if  not  completely  fused, 
y  goes  to  the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the  humerus.  £  rises  from  the 
<**rti]ages  of  3rd  to  6th  ribs  and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  part  of 
the  clavicle  and  coracoid  process.  This  arrangement  applies  to 
tyopotamus,  Aulacodus,  and  Capromys  pilorides ;  it  also  agrees 
*ith  Dobson's  description  of  the  muscle  in  Capromys  melanurus 9. 

1  P.Z.S.  1832,  p.  74. 

2  P.  Z.  8.1884,  p.  234. 
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la  Celadon*  a  and  /3  rise  respectively  from  the  anterior  and  posterior 
halves  of  the  srerauui  and  are  not  so  closely  united. 

In  the  Hystrkidee  a  forms  a  separate  band  which  runs  obliquely 
across  the  rest  of  the  muscle  to  be  inserted  quite  at  the  lower 
iiri.lt'  of  the  humerus,  some  fibres  passing  to  the  fascia  of  the  fore- 
arm, y  and  3  are  inserted  with  fi ;  so  that  this  family  is  remarkable 
far  having  the  insertion  of  the  pectoral  almost  entirely  into  the 
humerus  (HystrLt,  Spkiw/urus,  Erethizon  dorsatus1). 

The  Chiuchillidie  resemble  the  Octodontid®  in  having  a  and  /3 
fused •  3  in  the  Chinchilla  is  inserted  into  the  outer  part  of  the 
clavicle,  but  in  the  Viscacha  it  is  inserted  into  the  coracoid  process 
and  first  rib  external  to  the  origin  of  the  subclavius. 

In  the  Dasyproctida  a  is  a  distinct  oblique  slip  as  in  the 
Hystrieidaa.  y  is  inserted  into  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
humerus.  3  in  Dasyprocta  goes  to  the  outer  part  of  the  clavicle 
blending  with  the  sternoscapular.  In  Ccslogenys  this  part  was 
not  seen.  This  description  differs  from  that  of  Mivart  and 
.Muric  "  in  classing  part  of  their  pectoralis  as  deltoid.  I  find  that 
the  portion  in  question  is  supplied  by  the  circumflex  nerve  and 
not  by  the  anterior  thoracic ;  as  the  circumflex  also  supplies  the 
deltoid  it  is  probable  that  the  slip  belongs  to  that  muscle  instead 
of  to  the  pectoral  is.     (See  Deltoid,) 

In  the  Caviid®  there  are  no  special  fibres  rising  from  the  costal 
cartilages  (Ctwia  cobaya,  Ceredon  rupestris). 

In  the  Sciuromorpha  a  has  the  usual  origin  and  is  inserted  about 
the  middle  of  the  humerus.  /3  rises  from  the  whole  of  the  sternum 
and  runs  almost  horizontally  to  the  whole  of  the  pectoral  ridge, 
y  joins  c  at  its  insertion.  3  rises  from  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th 
cartilages  in  Sciums  and  Pteromys ;  from  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  oth,  and 
6th  in  Arctomys  and  Spermophtius.  The  insertion  is  into  the 
shoulder-capsule  and  the  coracoid  process. 

Stenioseapulari** — This  muscle  consists  of  two  parts  which 
display  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  different  members  of  the  group. 
The  internal  part  or  subclavius  rises  from  the  first  rib  at  its 
junction  with  the  sternum  and  is  inserted  into  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  outer  third  of  the  clavicle.  The  outer  part  or 
scapulo-clavicularis,  when  it  is  present,  rises  from  the  clavicle  close 
to  the  insertion  of  the  subclavius,  with  which  it  is  usually  more  or 
less  continuous,  and  is  inserted  into  the  spine  and  vertebral  border 
of  the  scapula,  covering  the  supraspinatus  as  a  broad  thin  sheet. 

In  the  Dipodidffi  the  scapulo-clavicularis  is  absent  but  the  sub- 
clavius is  well  marked  (Dr  wgyptius,  D.  hirtipes,  Alectaga  indica). 

In  the  Octodontidai  the  two  parts  of  the  muscle  communicate 
very  slightly  if  at  all  in  Qetodon,  Myopotamus,  Caprtmys  pUorides 
and  0*  mdamurus 3,  but  in  Aulacodns  many  fibres  are  continuous. 

In  the  Hystricidto  the  two  parts  are  continuous  in  Hyrtrix,  but 
quite  separate  in  Sphingurus. 

1  P.Z.8. 1882,  p.  281. 
-  1  '  L  &  1866,  p.  883. 
■  Bobaoo,  P.  Z.  8.  1884,  p.  234. 
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In  the  CbinchillidaB  the  muscles  are  largely  attached  to  the 
claTicle. 

In  the  Dasyproctid®  the  scapulo-clavicularis  is  especially  well 
developed,  being  considerably  larger  than  the  supraspinatus. 

In  the  Caviidae  the  small  clavicle  is  between  the  two  muscles  in 
Cavia  cobaya,  having  both  attached  to  it ;  but  in  Ceredcn  rup&tris 
the  subclavius  was  found  to  send  a  few  fibres  into  the  clavicle  and 
*  few  into  the  scapulo-clavicularis,  but  its  insertion  was  chiefly 
into  the  anterior  border  of  the  acromial  process.  The  scapulo- 
clavicularis  rose  chiefly  from  the  clavicle. 

In  the  Sciuromorpha  the  subclavius  had  the  usual  human  attach- 
ments, bat  the  scapulo-clavicularis  was  absent  in  all  the  animals 
examined. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  Dipodidw,  so  far  as  this 
muscle  is  concerned,  differ  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Hystrico- 
morpha. 

The  nerve-supply  of  both  parts  of  this  muscle  is  from  a  branch 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  outer  cord  of  the  plexus,  corresponding 
to  the  human  nerve  to  the  subclavius. 

Fig.  2. 


Shoulder-muscles  of  Ceredon  rupesiris. 


1.  Deltoid  (clavicular). 

2.  „      (acromial). 

3.  „      (spinous). 

4.  Levator  cIat.  (cut). 


5.  Trapezius  (cut). 

6.  Subclavius. 

7.  Clavicle. 

8.  Acromion  and  metacromion. 


Deltoid, — The  deltoid  in  Rodents  consists  of  three  parts,  which 

are  liable  to  become  more  or  less  fused  with  one  another.     The 

first  part  rises  from  the  outer  part  of  the  clavicle,  the  second  from 

the  acromial  and  metacromial   processes,  while  the  third  part 
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comes  from  the  spine  of  the  scapula  and  fascia  over  the  infra- 
spinatus. Mivart  and  Murie,  in  their  description  of  the  myology 
of  the  Agouti  \  prefer  to  describe  the  clavicular  portion  as  part  of 
the  pectoralis,  but  I  have  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  its  nerve- 
supply  is  derived  from  the  circumflex  and  not  the  anterior  thoracic 
The  insertion  of  the  deltoid  is  into  the  pectoral  ridge  close  to  that 
of  the  pectoralis.  The  clavicular  fibres  are  often  prolonged  to  the 
elbow  and  in  all  cases  are  inserted  lowest,  while  the  part  from  the 
spine  is  inserted  deep  to  the  acromial  slip. 

In  the  Dasyproctids  the  clavicular  portion  is  continued  down 
almost  to  the  external  condyle. 

In  Sciurus  and  Pteromys  the  clavicular  and  acromial  fibres  are 
closely  united  owing  to  the  development  of  the  clavicle.  Sphinr 
gurus  has  the  same  arrangement. 

In  Arctomys  and  Spermophilus  the  clavicular  part  divides  into  a 
superficial  and  deep  portion ;  the  latter  has  the  usual  insertion,  but 
the  former  is  continued  down  to  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna. 
In  Castor,  owing  to  the  great  development  of  the  muscle,  the 
intervals  between  the  three  parts  are  slight.  The  other  animate 
examined  present  nothing  remarkable  in  this  muscle. 

Supraspinatus,  Infraspinatus,  and  Subscapular^. — These  muscle* 
have  the  human  attachments  and,  except  in  their  comparative 
size,  do  not  vary  at  all. 

Teres  Major. — This  muscle  rises  from  the  posterior  quartei 
(more  or  less)  of  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula,  and  is  inserted 
either  into  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  or  into  the  humerui 
close  to  the  insertion  of  that  muscle. 

In  the  DipodidsB  the  insertion  is  posterior  to  that  of  the  latis- 
simus dorsi  as  in  Man  (D.  agyptius,  D.  hirtij)es,  Alectaga  indica)* 

In  the  OctodontidaB  it  is  inserted  into  the  front  of  the  tendon 
of  latissimus  dorsi  (Aulacodus,  Myopotamus,  Octodon,  Capromyi 
pilorides  and  C.  melanurus)2. 

In  Lagostomus  among  the  Chinchillidse,  owing  to  the  great 
size  of  the  infraspinatus,  the  muscle  only  rises  from  about  ^th  of 
the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula  and  from  the  surface  of  the  infra- 
spinatus and  sub8capularis,  which  overlap  the  bone.  The  insertion 
is  into  the  rudimentary  bicipital  groovo  somewhat  above  the 
latissimus  dorsi  tendon,  with  which  it  is  closely  connected. 
Chinchilla  has  very  much  the  same  arrangement,  but  the  muscle 
rises  from  more  of  the  axillary  border. 

In  the  Hystricidee  the  lower  border  of  the  muscle  is  wrapped 
round  by  the  latissimus  dorsi  close  to  the  insertion  {vide  latissimus 
dorsi)  (Hystrix,  Sphingurus). 

In  the  Dasyproctidae  it  was  inserted  nearer  the  shoulder  than 
the  latissimus  dorsi  in  my  specimen  of  Dasyprocta,  but  according 
to  Mivart  and  Murie  s  the  two  muscles  are  inserted  together.  In 
Ccelogenys  it  is  inserted  with,  and  in  front  of,  the  latissimus  dorsi. 

p.  383. 


1  P.  Z.  S.  1866,  p.  383. 

a  Dobson,  P.  Z.  S.  1884,  p.  234. 

3  P.Z.S.  1866,  p.  383. 
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b  the  Caviidae  the  arrangement  is  the  same  as  in  Ccelogenys 
(C.  «6aya,  Ceredon  rupestris). 

Teru  Minor. — The  teres  minor  rises  from  the  humeral  third  to 

W  of  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula,  and  is  inserted  just 

below  the  insertion  of  the   infraspinatus.     It  is   sometimes  a 

perfectly  distinct  muscle,  but  in  most  cases  is  so  closely  united 

to  the  infraspinatus  that,  were  it  not  for  its  being  supplied  by  the 

circumflex  nerve,  it  would  be  most  conveniently  described  with 

that  muscle.      The   teres   minor   was    seen   most  distinctly  in 

Lagottomtu,  in  which  animal  a  fibrous  band  was  found  running 

from  the  metacromial  process  to  the  origin  of  the  long  head  of 

the  triceps,    covering  the  infraspinatus  and  teres  minor   near 

their  insertions. 

In  the  Sciuromorpha  the  muscle  is  specially  indistinct. 

Biceps  Cubiti. — The  biceps  always  rises  by  a  strong  tendon  from 

the  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity  at  the  base  of  the  coracoid  process ; 

it  may  or  may  not  have  a  second  head  rising  from  the  tip  of  that 

process,  or  from  the  surface  of  the  coraco-brachialis.     Its  insertion 

is  into  the  radius,  ulna,  or  both  bones  just  below  the  sigmoid 

cavity,  occasionally,  however,  it  is  prolonged  farther  down  the 

bones.    The  semilunar  fascia  from  the  inner  side  of  its  tendon 

to  the  fascia  of  the  forearm  is  very  indistinct,  but  by  careful 

dissection  a  few  fibres  may  be  traced. 

In  the  Dipodid®  there  is  only  one  head,  and  the  insertion  is 
almost  entirely  into  the  ulna  (Dipus  cegyptius,  Alectaga  indica). 

In  the  Octodontidffi  there  are  two  heads ;  the  insertion  is  into 
both  radius  and  ulna  (Myopotamus,  Atdacodus,  Capromys,  Octodon). 
In  the  Hystricidae  there  is  only  one  head  in  Hystriw,  but  two 
in  Sphingurus  and  Erethizon  dorsaius l ;  it  is  inserted  largely  into 
the  radius  in  the  Tree-Porcupines,  but  chiefly  into  the  ulna  in 
Hyttrix. 

In  the  Chinchillidffi  there  are  two  heads ;  the  insertion  is  into 
the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  and  the  oblique  line  of  the  radius 
(Chinchilla^  Lagostomus).  In  the  Viscacha  I  dissected  there  were 
three  heads  to  the  biceps  on  the  left  side,  the  extra  one  rising 
from  the  front  of  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus. 

In  the  Dasyproctid®  there  is  only  one  head,  and  the  insertion 
is  entirely  into  the  ulna  (Dasyprocta^  Ccelogenys). 

In  the  Caviidft  the  arrangement  is  the  same  as  that  in  the 

DasyproctidaB  (Cavia  cobaya,  Ceredon  rupestris,  Dolichotis2).     In 

tbe  Sciuromorpha,  Sciurus,  Pteromys,  Arctomys,  and  Xerus  have 

the  muscle  rising  chiefly  by  the  glenoid  or  long  head,  but  also  by 

some  fibres  from  the  front  of  the  coraco-brachialis  (representing 

a  short  head).     The  insertion  is  almost  entirely  into  the  tubercle 

of  the  radius  so  as  to  act  as  a  supinator.     Spermophilus  differs 

in  the  absence  of  the  short  head.     Castor  has  only  one  head  and 

the  insertion  is  entirely  into  the  ulna. 

Coraco-brachialis. — The  three  parts  of  this  muscle  described  by 

1  MWart,  P.  Z.  S.  1882.  p.  271. 
1  Beddard,  P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  236. 
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Wood l  are  well  illustrated  in  the  Rodents,  thougb  all  three  parts 
are  seldom  present  together.  They  all  rise  from  the  tip  of  the 
coraeoid  process — the  first  part  (rotator  humeri)  being  inserted 
into  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  above  the  insertion  of  the 
latissimus  dorsi  tendon,  the  second  part  into  the  middle  of  the 
shaft  of  the  humerus,  while  the  third  part  runs  down  to  the 
internal  condyle.  The  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  always  passes 
between  the  first  and  second  parts  when  these  are  present. 

In  the  DipodidaB  the  first  and  third  heads  are  present  in  D.  osgyp- 
tins  and  D.  hirtipes,  but  in  AUctaga  apparently  the  second  only. 

In  the  Octodontidae  only  the  second  head  is  present  (Aulacodus, 
Octodon,  Capromys  pilorides  and  melanurus a,  Myopotamus). 

In  the  HystricidaB  only  the  second  part  is  present  in  Hystrix^ 
while  in  Sphingurus,  Erethizon  dorsatus  *  and  E.  epixanthus  4  the 
second  and  third  heads  are  found.  The  third  head  in  SpTungunu 
differed  from  the  same  part  in  the  other  animals  I  dissected  in 
having  the  median  nerve  separating  it  from  the  rest  of  the  muscle. 

In  the  ChinchillidaB  only  the  second  head  is  present  in  Chinchilla, 
In  Lagostomtis  the  muscle  was  entirely  absent  on  both  sides,  but 
possibly  this  specimen  was  abnormal. 

In  the  Dasyproctid©  the  first  and  second  parts  are  present 
(Dasyprocta,  Coelogenys), 

In  the  Caviidffl  only  the  second  head  is  found  (Cavia  cobaya, 
Ceredon  rupestris,  Dolichotis 5). 

In  the  Sciuromorpha  the  rotator  humeri  is  always  present.  In 
Sciurus,  Pteromys,  Xerus,  and  SpermophUm  all  three  parts  are 
found,  but  the  second  and  third  are  blended.  In  Arctomys  the 
first  and  second  are  present,  while  in  Castor  apparently  the  first 
and  third  are  found.  The  lower  part  in  this  animal  is  inserted  by 
a  narrow  tendon  just  above  the  inner  condyle. 

Brachialis  Anticus. — This  muscle  generally  consists  of  an  external 
and  an  internal  part.  The  external  rises  from  the  back  of  the  neck 
of  the  humerus  and  winds  round  to  the  front,  lying  just  external  to 
the  pectoral  ridge,  which,  when  it  is  well  marked  as  in  Aulacodus,  has 
a  broad  shallow  groove  for  it  to  lie  in.  The  internal  head,  when 
it  is  present,  is  much  smaller  and  rises  from  the  anterior  border 
of  the  humerus  below  the  pectoral  ridge.  The  two  parts  are 
inserted  into  the  ulna  just  below  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity,  a 
smaller  slip  being  often  sent  to  below  and  behind  the  tubercle  of 
the  radius.  The  muscle  is  supplied  by  the  musculo-cutaneous 
and  musculo-spiral  nerves,  but  I  was  unable  to  satisfy  myself  that 
each  head  had  a  different  nerve-supply. 

In  the  Octodontidae  both  heads  are  present. 

In  the  Hystricidae,  Hystrix  has  both  heads,  while  Sphingurus 
only  has  the  external. 

1  Journ.  Anat.  vol.  i.  p.  46. 

a  Dobson,  P.  Z.  S.  1884,  p.  234. 

8  Mivart,  P.'Z.  S.  1882,  p.  271. 

4  Windle,  Journ.  Anat.  vol.  xxii.  p.  126. 

•  Beddard,  P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  236. 
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In  the  Chinchillidae,  Chinchilla  has  one  head,  Lagostomus  two. 

In  the  Dasyproctid®  both  heads  are  found  in  Dasyprocta  and 
Ccekgenys,  although  the  inner  head  in  the  latter  is  very  small 
tnd  blended  with  the  outer. 

In  the  Caviidae  only  the  outer  head  is  found  in  Ceredon  and 
Cavia  cobaya,  but  in  Doliehotis,  according  to  Beddard  \  both  parts 
ire  present. 

In  the  Sciuromorpha  both  heads  appear  to  be  present,  but  they 
ire  so  closely  blended  as  to  be  indistinguishable  (Sciurus.  Pteromys, 
Xerus,  Spermophilus,  Castor).  In  Arctomys,  however,  no  trace 
of  the  inner  head  was  seen. 

Triceps  and  Anconeus. — The  triceps  consists  of  the  usual  three 
heads.  The  external  head  has  a  small  origin  from  the  back  of  the 
neck  of  the  humerus  just  above  that  of  the  brachialis  anticus. 
The  middle  or  long  head  rises  from  a  large  part  of  the  humeral 
end  of  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula.  The  inner  head  rises 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  humerus  and 
is  continuous  with  the  anconeus.  The  insertion  is  into  the 
posterior  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  olecranon,  the  internal 
head  usually  being  inserted  separately  in  front  of  the  other  two ; 
the  anconeus  is  attached  to  the  outer  side  of  the  process. 

The  triceps  showed  little  variation  in  the  different  animals 
examined ;  in  the  Beaver  it  is  well  developed  and  attached  to  both 
sides  of  the  olecranon  as  well  as  to  the  top ;  the  anconeus  is 
especially  well  marked  and  rises  from  the  enormous  external 
supracondylar  ridge,  it  is  inseparable  from  the  inner  head  of 
the  triceps. 

Eptirochleo-anconeus. — In  all  the  Bodents  examined  a  small 
round  fleshy  muscle  rises  from  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus 
and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  olecranon  process, 
covering  the  ulnar  nerve.     In  Castor  it  is  specially  well  developed. 

Pronator  Radii  Teres. — This  muscle  rises  from  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  humerus ;  it  never  has  a  deep  head  from  the  ulna, 
and  the  median  nerve  always  lies  deep  to  it.  It  is  inserted  into 
the  convexity  of  the  radius,  usually  about  the  middle.  In  Sciurus 
and  Pteromys,  which  possess  a  supracondylar  foramen,  the  muscle 
rises  from  the  arch  or  bone  forming  it. 

In  Aulacodus,  Hystrix,  Ereihizon  dorsatus 3,  Arctomys,  and 
Xtrus  the  muscle  is  inserted  near  the  distal  end  of  the  radius. 
In  all  the  other  animals  examined  its  insertion,  as  above  stated, 
was  into  the  middle. 

In  the  Agouti  I  did  not  see  the  continuation  of  this  muscle  to 
the  carpus  described  by  Mivart  and  Murie 3. 

Flexor  Carpi  Kadialis. — This  muscle  presented  the  usual 
human  attachments  and  relations  in  all  the  animals  examined. 

PcAmaris  Longus. — The  palmaris  longus  rises  from  the  internal 
condyle,  and  is  inserted  into  the  ulnar  cartilaginous  disk  which 

1  P.  Z.  8. 1891,  p.  236. 
3  P.  Z.  S.  1882,  p.  271. 
8  P.  Z.  S.  1866.  p.  383 
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seetns  to  be  developed  in  the  palmar  fascia.  In  Otto*  to 
MffofMitfimtJs  it  rises  only  from  the  inner  side  of  the  ole< 
process,  while  in  Castor  it  comes  from  both  the  alecrano 
internal  condyle. 

In  Ctffofjeitifs  and  AVrw*  the  muscle  was  formed  by  sc 
the  internal  and  superficial  fibres  of  the  flexor  sublhn  is  digit 
this  arrangement  corresponds  to  what  Mivnrt  and  Murie 
in  I)(t8tfpfoctaf  though  in  the  specimen  of  this  animal  w 
dissected  the  muscle  was  absent*  In  Mtfojtotamus  the  im 
was  into  the  radial  and  ulnar  palmar  cartilages*  The  muse 
not  semi  in  Chinch  ilia  or  Sriarus*  In  SpermopkUtoM  the  \ 
was  broad  and  fascia-like  in  its  whole  length*  Apparent 
muscle  is  liable  to  gmit  individual  variation  in  Rodents  as  ii 

Plexor  Sublimit  tJitfitoritm.— This  muscle  rises  from  the  n 
condyle  in  common  with  part  of  the  fiesor  profundus ;  it  i 
into  slips  for  the  middle  phalanges  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  4t 
usually  the  5th  digits,  which  slips  are  perforated  for  the  p 
of  the  profundus  tendons.  Just  before  the  perforation 
is  usual) v  a  strong  fibrous  loop,  which  parses  under  the  pro! 
tendon  and  comes  into  contact  with  the  sesamoid  bones  Ii 
of  the  metacarpophalangeal  joints  ;  this  is  very  well  mar 

In  the  OctodontidcO  and  Dasyproctida;  there  are  only 
tendon*  for  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  digits.  This  is  also  tlb 
in  Castor.  Mivart  and  Murie  J  found  a  slip  to  the  5th  d 
the  Agouti  on  one  side  but  not  on  the  other.  In  Owtogi 
met  with  a  more  interesting  arrangement  still ;  in  it  the  ten' 
loop  representing  the  perforated  portion  of  the  tendon  was  p 
in  ihe  5th  digit  on  one  side,  but  was  entirely  uuconnectet 
the  flexor  subHmis,  which  sent  no  slip  to  this  digit. 

Possibly  the  explanation  of  these  facts  may  be  tfai 
DasyprnetidiC  show  a  stage  in  the  gradual  suppression  of  tl 
to  the  5th  digit,  a  process  which  is  complete  in  the  Octodo 
In  Cantor  the  muscle  has  an  extra  origin  from  the  olecranon 

Flavor  Carpi  Uitwris. — This  muscle  usually  rises,  as  iii 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  olecranon  process,  from  the  in 
condyle,  and*  by  aponeurosis,  from  the  upper  part  ol  the  po 
border  of  the  ulua.  It  is  inserted  into  the  pisiform  bon 
the  Octodontidte  and  Dasyproctida*  the  condylar  origin  is  we 
as  it  is  also  in  Castor  and  Hpermophilwi. 

Fltxo  r  Prof}  ( ndutt  Dijitorttm , — T  h  i  s  in  usele,  wh  i  e h  include 
flexor  profundus  digitorum  and  flexor  longus  poll  ids  of  I 
anatomy,  rises  usually  by  four  heads;  two  of  these  com* 
the  internal  condyle,  one  from  the  flexor  surface  of  the 
and  the  last  from  the  flexor  surface  of  the  radius,  The  i 
usually  divides  into  four  tendons  for  the  outer  digits,  and 
gives  off  a  small  tendon  at  right  angles  to  the  rest  for  the  ] 
The  tendons  perforate  the  flexor  sublimis  and  are  inserted  iu 
terminal  phalanges  of  the  digits. 

1  P,  2!  St  \m,  p.  383. 
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In  the  Octodontid©  there  are  always  four  tendons  to  the  digits 
and  one  to  the  thumb.    There  are  also  four  lumbricales. 

In  the  Hystricidffl  no  slip  is  sent  to  the  thumb  in  Hystrix  and 
Sphingunis,  but  Mivart  describes  the  muscle  as  dividing  into  five 
tendons  in  Erethizon  dorsatu*  l. 

Fig.  3. 


Left  fore  foot  of  SpMngurus  prehensilis  (superficial  dissection). 


There  were  three  lumbricales  in  Hy&trix  and  Erethizon1,  four  in 
Sphingurus, 

The  Chinchillicbe  have  no  slip  to  the  thumb  and  four  lumbricales. 
In  the  Dasyproctidffi  there  is  no  slip  to  the  thumb  and  three 
lumbricales.     In  the  Caviid©  the  arrangement  is  the  same. 

In  the  Sciuromorpha  there  are  four  tendons  in  Sciurus,  Pteromys, 
and  Arctomys,  but  Xerus  and  Castor  have  five. 

The  number  of  the  lumbricales  in  Rodents  seems  liable  to 
individual  variation,  as  a  rule  the  one  on  the  ulnar  side  is  larger 
than  the  rest  and  rises  from  the  front  of  the  flexor  profundus 
before  it  divides. 

Pr&iiator   Quadratus. — This  muscle  is    usually    well    marked, 

1  P.  Z.  S.  1882,  p.  271. 
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although,  as  a  general  rule,  pronation  is  onljr  allowed  throw 
about  one-eighth  of  a  circle.  The  extent  of  the  muscle  Tardea  frt 
one -third  to  the  whole  of  the  interosseous  space,  being  much  nw 
extensive  in  the  Hystrieomorpha  than  in  the  Sduromorpha. 

Iji  Aula  cod  us  and  Ikunfproeta  it  is  attached  to  the  wbole  lenfj 
of  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  radius  and  ulna. 

In  O&logmyt  to  the  lower  three-quarters.  In  Lagostomus 
the  lower  two-thirds. 

In  Hit*trLt\  SjthiflguntSi  MtfojtotamHsf  Oclodon,  and  Certdtm 
the  lower  half. 

In  Castor  to  the  middle  third-  In  the  other  Sciuromorpha 
the  lower  third. 

Supinator  Lowfif*.— This  muscle  is  present  in  the  Dipodi* 
some  of  the  iiystricidjp,  and  the  Sciuromorpha  except  Castor,, 

In  the  Dipotlidfc,  as  in  all  the  animals  in  which  the  muscle  v 
found,  the  origin  is  from  the  external  supracondylar  ridge;  1 
insertion,  however,  inet end  of  being  normal,  is  iuto  the  base  of  1 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  pollex  (Z>.  i*gypti\i99  B.  Airft/je*,  AUck 

In  the  Ilystrieida?  it  is  absent  in  Hi/fttriF  cristata  and  SjJ* 
<ftini#t  but  present  in  Ertthiztm  darsatuM  \  and,  in  a  rudiment* 
condition,  in  E.  tpLcaitttuts'1 ;  its  attachments  are  normal.  In  t 
.Sciuromorpha  the  muscle  is  well  marked  and  the  attachmel 
normal ;  as  above  mentioned,  it  is  absent  in  Casttrr* 

Kvtntsoi-  Carpi  Radialh  Longior  and  Btwior. — These  muse 
are  always  present,  and  only  differ  from  the  same  muscles  in  Al 
in  that  they  are  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  shafts  of  1 
metacarpal  bones  instead  of  near  the  bases.  The  two  muscles  i 
about  the  same  size  except  in  JUtfejiotamus^  in  which  the  brevis 
much  the  larger  and  rises  from  a  more  extensive  origin  th 
its  neighbour, 

Rvtensar  Gumiituni*  Bt<fitorttm,— This  muscle  rises  from  1 
external  condyle,  and  is  inserted  into  the  middle  and  dis 
phalanges  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  4tht  and  5th  digits.  On  each  side 
the  slip  to  the  terminal  phalanx  there  is  a  strong  elastic  ba 
running  from  the  head  of  the  middle  to  the  base  of  the  dis 
phalanx  ;  this  serves  to  keep  the  terminal  joint  of  the  digit  in 
state  of  constant  extension.  The  four  divisions  to  the  fingers  i 
connected  by  viueula,  which  in  2Hyopotamu*  are  brawl  a 
membranous. 

In  Dawtprocin  the  muscle  rises  from  the  upper  two-thirds 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna  as  well  as  from  \ 
external  condyle ;  it  divides  into  three  slips,  of  which  the  mid* 
goes  to  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  digits,  the  radial  one  joins  t 
tendon  of  the  middle  part  to  the  index,  while  the  ulnar  slip  g* 
to  the  3rd  and  5th  digits.  This  practically  corresponds  to  vs\ 
Mivart  and  Murie  found  \ 

1  Miturf,  F.Z.&  1682,  p.  271. 

*  Whidlts  Juuni.  4uat,  voL  Jtiii  p*  I2fl 

1  P.  2.  S.  18G1E,  p,  .m 
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In  Cavia  ecbaya  there  are  two  slips,  the  radial  goes  to  the 
index  and  middle,  the  ulnar  to  middle,  ring,  and  little  fingers. 

In  Pkromys  and  Arctomys  the  radial  slip  goes  to  all  the  fingers, 
vhile  the  ulnar  only  goes  to  the  middle  and  ring. 

Tier.  4. 


Left  fore  foot  of  Castor  canadensis  (extensor  tendons). 


L 


Extensor  Minimi  Digiti. — The  extensor  minimi  digiti  rises  from 
the  external  condyle  in  common  with  the  extensor  communis 
digitorum,  and  is  usually  inserted  into  the  tendons  of  that  muscle 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  4th  and  5th  digits.  Its  tendons  are  also 
usually  connected  to  the  ulnar  sesamoid  hones  on  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  metacarpophalangeal  joints.  In  the  following 
animals  the  insertion  differed  from  the  above  description : — 

Sphingurus  and  Sciurus  to  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  digits ;  Chinchilla, 
Pteromys,  and  Castor  to  5th  only.  In  Aulacodus  the  muscle 
was  completely  fused  with  the  extensor  communis.  Prom  the 
difference  in  the  number  of  tendons  in  animals  otherwise  closely 
allied  I  should  suspect  this  muscle  of  being  liable  to  a  good  deal 
of  individual  variation. 
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Extensor  Carpi  Ulnaris. — This  muscle  possessed  the  sam< 
attachments  as  in  Man  with  the  exception  of  Sphingurns,  in  whicl 
the  insertion  had  worked  round  to  the  palmar  surface  of  thi 
base  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone. 

Supinator  Brevis. — This  muscle  rises  from  the  external  condyle 
and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  third  of  the  extensor  surface  of  th< 
radius,  wrapping  round  that  bone  very  little.  It  only  consists  o 
one  layer,  which  lies  entirely  superficial  to  the  posterior  inter 
osseous  nerve. 

Extensor  Ossis  Metacarpi  Pollicis. — This  muscle,  which  ii 
generally  well  developed,  rises  from  the  extensor  surfaces  of  th< 
radius  and  ulna,  or  of  the  ulna  alone,  and  from  the  interosseoui 
membrane ;  its  insertion  is  into  the  base  of  the  first  metacarpa 
bone  and  sometimes  into  the  trapezium.  In  Hystrix  the  insertioi 
is  into  the  metacarpal  bone  and  trapezium.  In  Cavia  cobaya  th< 
insertion  is  into  the  trapezium,  but  in  Mivart  and  Murie's  case  ii 
also  sent  a  slip  to  the  base  of  the  second  metacarpal '.  In  the 
Sciuromorpha  except  Castor  it  rises  from  the  ulna  only.  In  Castm 
the  muscle  was  double :  the  first  part  rose  from  the  radius  and 
was  inserted  into  the  first  metacarpal,  while  the  second  rose 
from  the  radius  and  ulna  and  was  inserted  into  the  radial  sesamoid 
bone  of  the  palm. 

Extensor  Primi  Internodii  Pollicis. — This  muscle  was  absent  in 
all  the  animals  examined.  Meckel  suggests  that  it  may  be  incor- 
porated with  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi. 

Extensor  Swundi  Internodii  PoUicis. — This  muscle  was  only 
found  in  Hystrix  and  Castor ;  in  the  former  it  arose  from  the  ulna 
below  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi,  and  was  inserted  by  a  thin 
tendon  into  the  terminal  phalanx  of  the  first  digit.  In  Castor  it 
rises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  ulna  in 
common  with  the  extensor  indicis ;  it  is  inserted  into  the  thumb 
as  in  Hystrix,  but  sends  a  slip  to  the  common  tendon  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  index. 

Extensor  Indicis. — The  extensor  indicis  rises  from  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  ulna  about  its  middle,  and  joins  the  tendon  of  the 
extensor  communis  digitorum  on  the  dorsum  of  the  index.  In 
Hystrix  a  small  slip  was  noticed,  which  ran  down  to  lose  itself  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  fourth  metacarpal  bone.  In  Castor  the  muscle  is 
blended  with  the  extensor  primi  internodii  as  above  stated. 

Palmaris  Brevis. — This  muscle  is  usually  well  marked  and  is 
attached  to  the  pisiform  bone  and  skin  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
palm ;  from  this  it  runs  transversely  across  to  the  radial  side,  being 
interrupted  by  the  palmar  cartilage  or  cartilages  to  which  it  is 
attached.  In  the  Dipodidae,  in  which  a  transverse  bar  of  bone 
runs  across  the  palm,  it  is  very  slightly  marked. 

In  Capromys  melanurws  Dobson  2  describes  it  as  sending  a  slip 
to  act  as  the  flexor  perforatus  of  the  little  finger ;  this  slip  is  what 
I  describe,  after  Mivart  and  Murie,  as  flexor  brevis  manus. 

1  P.Z.  S.  1866,  p.  383. 
3  P.  Z.  S.  1884,  p.  234. 
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In   Coelogenys  the    muscle    is    interrupted    by  three    palmar 
cartilages. 

Fig.  5. 


WkLH.LONO,. 


J-TLlXOR 
tie  rtpoNS, 


Bight  fore  foot  ot  Cotlogcnys  paca. 

Flexor  Brevis  Manus. — This  muscle  rises  from  the  palmar  ossicle 
on  the  radial  side  of  the  palm,  and  runs  obliquely  across  to  form 
the  flexor  perforatus  for  the  fifth  digit,  usually  joining  the  small 
flexor  sublimis  slip  to  that  digit.    It  is  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve. 

Muscles  of  the  Thumb. — Owing  to  the  slight  development  of  the 
thumb  these  muscles  are  difficult  to  define  accurately.  The 
abductor  pollicis  is  the  most  definite ;  it  always  rises  from  the 
radial  part  of  the  palmar  cartilage,  aud  is  inserted  into  the  base  of 
the  proximal  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  In  the  Dipodidse  and  Caviidae 
this  and  the  other  thumb-muscles  are  practically  absent. 

When  the  flexor  brevis  is  present  it  rises  either  from  the  semi- 
lunar cartilage  over  the  bases  of  the  metacarpals  (as  in  Ccelogenys)  or 
from  the  palmar  cartilage  (Capromys  according  to  Dobson  '). 

The  opponens  consists  of  a  very  few  fibres  ;  it  is  found  in  most 
of  the  Sciuromorpha  except  Castor ;  its  attachments  are  from  the 
above-mentioned  semilunar  cartilage  to  the  metacarpal  bone. 

The  adductor  is  best  marked  in  the  Octodontidae  (Octodon, 
Myopotamusy  and  Capromys !)  ;  in  Myopotamus  it  is  quite  distinct, 

1  P.  Z.  S.  1884,  p.  234. 
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and  runs  from  the  base  of  the  third  metacarpal  to  the  proximal 
phalanx  of  the  thumb* 

Fig.  6* 


Loft  To Po  foot  of  Ccred&n  mpejstriA, 

Muscles  of  the  Little  Finger. —Two  muscles  in  most  cases  rise 
from  the  pisiform  and  run  to  the  inner  sesamoid  bone  on  the 
palmar  surface  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  Hone,  and  so  to 
the  base  of  the  proximal  phalanx  ;  both  of  these  I  regard  as 
abductor  minimi  ttigiti.  The  flexor  brevia  minimi  digtti  is  repre- 
sented by  the  ulnar  slip  of  the  interosseous  layer  of  muscles  going 
to  the  same  place  as  the  last.  The  opponens  minimi  digiti  1  hav<? 
never  seen.  The  adductor  minimi  digiti  is  sometimes  present, 
running  from  the  centre  of  the  semilunar  cartilage,  superficial 
to  the  interosset,  to  the  outer  sesamoid  bone  of  tbe  little  finger  [ 
it  is  present  in  Myopotamus,  2fof&rta|  dxlogfuyM,  and  Xeru*.  (See 
fig.  7.) 

Adductor  Imiifis* — Rises  by  the  side  of  the  adductor  minimi 
digiti,  and  is  attached  to  the  ulnar  sesamoid  hone  of  thetaoVx.  In 
Ifustrlv  a  muscle  rises  from  its  insertion,  and  runs  across  the 
uelaearpal  bones  to  the  insertion  of  the  adductor  minimi  digiti 
in  a  semilunar  curve,  nith  the  concavity  towards  the  tips  of  the 
lingers.     (See  fig.  8,  p,  273,) 
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Right  fore  foot  of  C&k$enif$  paat  (deep  dissection). 
Pig.  8. 


AUB.MlNJhL1 


A  BOS  IN0IC<5. 
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Right  fore  foot  of  Hyeirix  cristata  (deep  dissection). 
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Interossei. — There  are  eight,  interossei,  which  all  lie  in  the  same 
plane,  rising  from  the  semilunar  cartilage  and  being  inserted  intc 
the  eight  sesamoid  bones  in  front  of  the  four  metacarpo-phalangeal 
joints.  The  most  ulnar  of  these  has  already  been  described  as  the 
flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti.     In  Castor  only  six  of  these  are  present, 

Muscles  of  Trunk. 

Panniculus  Carnosus. — The  panniculus  is  well  marked  in 
Rodents,  and  consists  in  many  places  of  two  or  more  layers  of 
fibres  running  in  different  directions.  The  superficial  panniculus 
in  the  neck  rises  from  some  of  the  face-muscles,  more  especially 
the  orbicularis  oris,  and  runs  back  along  the  side  of  the  neck  to  be 
attached  to  the  spine  of  the  scapula ;  it  probably  corresponds  to  the 
human  platysma.  In  Spermophilus,  in  which  the  cheek-pouches 
are  present,  part  of  this  muscle  is  specially  developed,  and  runa 
from  the  end  of  the  pouch  to  the  metacromial  process.  On  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  neck  the  fibres  decussate  across  the  middle 
line,  and  run  backwards  and  outwards  over  the  pectoral  region ; 
as  a  rule,  these  decussating  fibres  are  more  or  less  scattered,  but 
in  Octodon  they  are  very  well  marked,  rising  from  a  small  origin  a 
little  to  the  side  of  the  symphysis  menti,  and  spreading  out  in  a 
fan-shaped  manner  to  cover  the  opposite  side  of  the  neck.  Deep 
to  these  fibres  lies  the  sterno-facialis,  which  is  attached  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  sternum  and  runs  forwards  to  spread  out  over 
the  masseter,  covering  the  sterno-mastoid  in  its  course ;  it  is  very 
well  marked  in  all  the  Octodontidae. 


Fig.  9. 


•"  nip  PMiMtcmU 


Superficial  / 


Panniculus  of  Octodon. 


The  panniculus  is  not  well  marked  on  the  dorsum  of  the  neck, 
bur  over  the  trunk  it  is  found  as  a  thick  mass  ;  over  the  shoulders 
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the  fibres  of  this  converge  to  be  attached  to  the  acromion  and  spine 
for  a  variable  extent,  as  well  as  to  the  fascia  of  the  outer  side  of 
the  arm  and  the  pectoral  ridge  of  the  humerus.  In  the  Caviidae 
these  fibres  to  the  arm  are  specially  well  developed,  and  in  Ceredon 
some  of  them  extend  as  far  as  the  internal  condyle. 

The  abdominal  panniculus  divides  about  the  lateral  line  of  the 
body  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  layer,  which,  as  they  approach 
the  ventral  region,  embrace  the  pectoral,  the  superficial  fibres 
passing  over  the  muscle  to  be  lost  on  its  surface,  the  deep  being 
attached  to  the  cartilages  of  some  of  the  true  ribs  close  to  the 
sternum  and  deep  to  the  pectoral1.     Posteriorly  the  panniculus 

Fig.  10. 


Panniculus  of  Hystrix  cristata. 


ends  in  a  fairly  well-defined  margin  over  the  gluteal  muscles  ;  the 
fibres  of  this  part  running  round  to  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the 
thigh  to  terminate  in  the  fascia  there.  I  have  never  seen  any 
ittachment  to  the  femur.  Over  the  inguinal  region  there  are 
several  planes  of  fibres ;  some  of  these  unite  in  the  middle  line 
under  the  ventral  surface  of  the  penis,  forming  a  sling  to  keep  that 
organ  close  to  the  body  ;  this  arrangement  is  well  seen  in  Codogenys. 
The  ventral  and  lateral  parts  of  the  panniculus  of  the  body  are 
supplied  by  the  great  internal  anterior  thoracic  nerve,  which  runs 
back  from  the  internal  chord  of  the  brachial  plexus  :  the  cervical 
part  is  supplied  by  the  superficial  cervical  and  facial  nerves. 

Latissimu*  Dorsi. — The  latissimus  dorsi  rises  from  a  large  number 
of  the  posterior  thoracic  spinous  processes,  the  posterior  three  or 

1  8ee  author's  contribution  to  Proc.  Anat.  Soc.,  printed  in  the  Journal  of 
inatomj,  ixvi.  p.  x  (1892). 
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occiput,  from  the  ligamentum  nucbae,  and  from  the  anterior  three 
or  four  dorsal  spines  and  supraspinous  ligaments  ;  the  insertion  is 
into  the  whole  length  of  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula,  the 
occipital  fibres  also  going  to  the  fascia  over  the  inner  part  of  the 
supraspinatus. 

Sciurus  and  Pteromys  differ  in  having  a  slight  separation  between 
the  occipital  and  cervical  portions,  but  this  is  not  seen  in  Xcrus 
and  Spermophilus, 

Serratus  Magnus  and  Levator  Anguli  Scapula. — These  two 
muscles  are  in  the  same  plane  and  usually  have  a  continuous 
origin,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  their  line  of  demarcation. 
They  rise  from  the  transverse  processes  of  several  cervical  vertebra, 
and  from  the  sides  of  7  to  9  of  the  anterior  ribs  by  fleshy  digita- 
tions.  The  insertion  is  into  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula. 
In  the  following  animals  a  separate  slip  rising  from  the  atlas  was 
found : — Myopotamus,  Sphingurus,  Lagostomus,  Sciurus,  Pteromys, 
and  Arctomys. 

The  exact  number  of  vertebra  and  ribs  from  which  these  muscles 
arise  in  various  Bodents  are  as  follows : — 

Dipus  cegyptius 1-7  c.  v.  1-8  ribs. 

Capromys  pUorides    2-7  „  1-9  „ 

„         melanurus l    ....  3-7  „  1-6  „ 

Aulacodus 2-7  „  1-9  „ 

Myopotamus    1st  &  3-7  „  1-8  „ 

Octodon 5-7  „  1-8  „ 

Bystrix 4-7  „  1-8  „ 

Sphingurus    1-7  „  1-7  „ 

Chinchilla 2-7  „  1-9  „ 

Lagostomus    1-7  w  1-8  „ 

Dasyprocta  cristata 2-7  „  1-8  „ 

Ccehgenys 1-7  „  1-8  „ 

Cavia  cobaya 1-7  „  1-9  „ 

Ceredon 2-7  „  1-9  „ 

Sciurus    , . . .   1st  &  3-7  „  1-8  „ 

Pteromys    , 1-7  „  1-7  ,, 

Xtrus 4-7  „  1-8  „ 

Arctomys  marmotta  . .  1st  &  3-7  „  1-9  „ 

Castor  canadensis 2-7  „  1-7  „ 

Serratus  Posticus. — This  muscle  varies  very  much  in  different 
genera  and  apparently  in  different  individuals.  Aulacodus  seems 
to  show  most  satisfactorily  its  full  development.  In  this  animal 
the  anterior  part  of  the  muscle  rises  from  the  ligamentum  nucha) 
and  spines  of  the  anterior  dorsal  vertebra  to  be  inserted  into  the 
ribs  from  about  the  4th  to  the  12th,  the  direction  of  its  fibres 
being  backwards  and  outwards.  The  posterior  part  rises  from  the 
spines  of  the  posterior  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebra  by  means  of  the 
lumbar  fascia,  and  runs  forwards  and  outwards  to  the  posterior 

1  Dobeon,  P.  Z.  8. 1884,  p.  234. 
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ribs  from  about  the  Oth  to  the  last :  there  are  thus  two  distinct 
layers  of  fibres  running  in  opposite  directions  in  the  dorsal  region. 
Tm  variations  that  are  met  with  consist  of  more  or  less  complete 
suppression  of  these  parts.  In  Dasyprocta  and  Cuuia  &/i*at/at  Foi 
example,  the  posterior  part  is  wan  ting  and  the  anterior  weU 
developed,  so  that  in  the  former  there  is  a  continuous  layer  of 
muscle,  the  fibres  of  which  run  in  the  same  direction*  stretching 
from  the  4th  to  the  13th  rib. 

In  Sphhujurujs,  on  the  other  hand,  each  part  is  equally  dimmi shed, 
so  that  there  is  a  space  between  them  resembling  the  arrangement 
in  Man. 

Iu  the  Dipodidte  the  muscle  is  almost  entirely  represented  by 
fas  cm. 

Among  the  other  animals  examined  Ctredon  and  Pttrfjmtft 
read  to  bled  A  it h troths,  while  GvelogenySi  Aretomjf*t  and  Kent*  had 
the  arrangement  found  in  Dtutrfprocta,  Oetodon  resembled  &j>hin- 
ffitrus,  but  was  remarkable  tor  having  the  posterior  part  of  the 
muscle  better  developed  than  the  anterior* 

tftiero-Iititthali*. — This  muse  la  has  the  usual  attachments.  It  is 
continued  forwards  by  the  aeceseorius,  the  limits  of  which  are 
indistinguishable,  This  is  succeeded  by  the  cervicah's  aseendens, 
which  is  attached  to  the  transverse  processes  of  the  posterior  three 
cervical  Vertebra,  except  in  Ba&jprQda  and  C&fogtnyx,  where  it 
only  goes  to  the  last  two. 

Lontfitehnus  Dorxi.— This  muscle,  as  well  as  the  semispinal  is  and 
multindus,  has  the  usual  arrangement :  their  exact  attachments 
vary  with  the  number  of  vertebra*. 

TransvffPtnlit  Cttjdtis  and  Colli* — When  both  these  muscles  are 
present  they  are  continuous.  The  latter  IS  attached  fed  At 
transverse  processes,  except  sometimes  the  iirst  aod  often  the  last 
one  or  two.  The  transversalis  capitis  or  trachelo-mastoid  is 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  paroceipital  process,  except  in  Catto^ 
where  it  goes  to  the  base  of  the  mastoid  process.  It  is  pre&ent  in 
all  thr  Smirornorpha,  as  welt  as  in  the  Oetodontida?,  Hystrieidat, 
and  Dasyproetidie.  In  the  Caviidse  it  is  present  in  Ccredmi,  but 
absent  in  Cavia  mhaya.  In  the  remaining  families  the  muscle  was 
not  examined. 

Splenitis  Capitis  ti  VoUi. — The  splcnius  capitis  is  always 
present,  and  has  the  human  attachments  and  relations. 

The  spleuius  colli  w  as  found  in  the  Dosyprortidse,  where  it  was 
inserted  into  the  anterior  three  transverse  processes  in  Datitproeta 
and  into  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas  only  in  Ciel&jtny** 

A  small  slip  representing  this  muscle  was  found  in M yopstaumfj 
but  in  no  other  animal  was  it  seen. 

Cb?njfjfrj,M*.— This  muscle  has  the  usual  attachments*  It  shows 
signs  of  being  divided  longitudinally  into  two  parts:  of  these  the 
outer  is  inserted  by  tendon  and  the  inner  by  flesh,  In  some  of 
the  Hystricomorpha  a  slight  tendinous  intersection  was  seen  in  the 
inner  part,  reminding  one  of  the  bi venter  of  Man  ;  but  tbi* 
arrangement  was  not  seen  in  the  Sciuromorpha,  except  iu  Ctajitf, 
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hit  h,  moreover,  the  inner  and  outer  halves  of  the  muscle  were 
distinct. 

itrrtoHftte  and  Tritmgnfarit  Sterrti.— These  muscles  have  nothing 
ir  La  bit?  in  their  attachments :  the  latter  usually  rises  from  the 
erior  4  or  6  pieces  of  the  sternum, 

be  following  muscles   can   be   identified : — Extensor  eaudse, 
rous  and  intern  us  ;    Abductor  eaudte„  extern  us  and  iuternus  ; 
or  c&udro,  eiternus,  iuternus,  and  profundus. 
Hth  the   following  exceptions   these   muscles   correspond   to 
kcTs  general  description  of  the  tail-muscles  of  mammals '  :— 

abductor  eAudse  iuternus  rises  from  one  transverse  process 
arches  over  to  the  next  hut  one,  passing  dorsal  to  the  inter- 
iate  transverse  process. 

hr  abductor  caud©  ex  tern  us  in  Afyapatmnug  does  not  rise  from 
tuber  ischii,  its  usual  origin t  but  from  the  pelvic  fascia  by  the 

of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum. 

n  Spft**£itnif  the  ischial  origin  of  this  muscle  is  very  well 
kfd,  a*  are  also  all  the  tail -muscles.  In  the  flexor  can  dm 
mus  the  most  internal  of  the  superficial  tendons  are  insert  rd 
» the  deeper  tendons  coming  to  the  surface  round  the  outer 

of  these.  In  the  flexor  caudffi  ex  tern  us  the  most  external 
3 otis  are  first  inserted t  and  the  deeper  ones  reach  the  surface 
nd  the  inner  side  of  these. 

n"  a  series  of  fleshy  bellies  rose  from  the  articulations  of 

cht?\rou  bones  to  the  caudal  vertebra?;  these  suon  became 
faooi  and  ran  backwards  and  outwards  to  be  lost  in  the  fat 
r  the  transverse  process  of  the  next  vertebra  but  one*  Each 
dull  was  perforated  by  the  one  behind  it, 

TMitotwt  Exttrttu*  Abdominis'*, — This  muscle  rises  by  fleshy 
it  at  ions  from  a  large  number  of  the  posterior  ribs,  generally 
ml  two-thirds  of  the  total  number,  as  well  as  from  the  lumbar 
Hieurosia.  The  fibres  pass  downwards  and  backwards  to  be 
rrtt-d  into  the  erest  of  the  ilium,  from  which  they  pass  aerosa 
Poujiurt's  ligament  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  of  theptibes, 
e  ue*t  fibres  are  separated  from  these  by  a  large  triangular  gnp, 

eitemal  abdominal  ring,  and  are  inserted  into  the  anterior 
i  uf  the  body  of  the  pubes.  The  fibres  anterior  to  these  pass 
it  ml  to  the  rectus  to  reach  the  linea  alba*  In  the  anterior  part 
the  abdomen  the  fibres  blend  with  those  of  the  rectus,  and  in 
ae  cam  are  continued  forwards  with  that  muscle  to  the  first 
p  The  intercolumnar  fibres  over  the  ring  are  well  marked  and 
qi  u  pouch  for  the  testes*  There  is  very  little  aponeurosis  mar 
?  linea  alba,   the   most    tendinous    part    being  at    Pou part's 


|  O"  lug  to  the  foet  that  many  of  the  aniinnk  T  disascLed  had  been  eviscerated 
'm  lifj  caiflc  to  mp,  my  observations  on  the  abdominal  tiiusdes  are  not  so 
1  could  have  wuhttL 
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In  La$<mtmmtSi  IfifstrLr,  and  Sphingurtts  tbe  muscle^  on  carefu 
dissection,  was  found  not  to  be  continued  forwards  to  the  first  ril 
with  the  rectus*  In  Arctomy*  it  went  not  only  to  the  first  rib 
but  also  to  the  junctions  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  with  tb< 
sternum. 

Internal  Qblitpu  and  Trmwersalis. — These  muscles  are  closed 
blended,  requiring  careful  examination  to  make  out  their  separate 
attachments. 

The  internal  oblique  rises  from  the  lumbar  fascia,  the  crest  oi 
the  ilium,  and  a  large  part  of  Pou part's  ligament.  The  fibres  mi 
forwards  and  inwards  to  a  few  of  the  posterior  ribs  and  to  th< 
linea  alba.  At  the  abdominal  ring  a  muscular  pouch  representing 
the  cremaster  supports  the  testis.  There  is  usually  more  aponeu 
rosis  vent  rally  than  in  the  external  oblique.  The  transversal  is 
rises  from  the  inner  surfaces  of  a  large  number  of  the  posterio 
ribs,  from  the  lumbar  fascia,  from  the  iliac  crest,  and  from  tin 
outer  part  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the  linei 
alba,  passing  deep  to  the  rectus  in  its  whole  extent. 

In  Aulacothis,  Octodont  Dasi/jtrocta,  Catna  cobat/a^  and  Sciurvt, 
the  muscles  are  practically  inseparable,  but  in  Dasyprocla  a  whit* 
line  was  noticed  running  downwards  and  backwards  from  tin 
cartilage  of  the  last  false  rib  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  rectus,  whicl 
appeared  to  mark  tbe  place  where  the  internal  oblique  becami 
aponeurotic.  In  Laymtomuii  the  internal  oblique  becomes  apo- 
neurotic near  the  edge  of  the  rectus,  forming  a  linea  semilunaris 
It  passes  superficial  to  the  rectus,  while  the  trans  versa!  is  remain i 
fleshy  and  passes  deep  to  it. 

In  Hytirixi  Sphinguru*t  C&hffenya,  and  Arciomps  the  muscle? 
are  more  separable,  and  the  internal  oblique  rises  from  the  outei 
three-quarters  of  Poupart'a  ligament  as  well  as  its  other  origins 
and  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  ribs — into  three  in  BifstrLr,  five 
in  tSpJiingurux,  and  six  in  GodogeifyB, 

Jieefvs  Abdominis*— The  rectus  arises  by  one  head  from  tb* 
ventral  surface  of  the  symphysis  pubis  and  runs  forwards  betweei 
the  internal  oblique  and  trans  versalis,  with  which  it  is  close!  j 
blended,  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  first  rib  near  its  junctior 
with  the  sternum ;  it  is  also  inserted  into  the  succeeding  four  oi 
five  costal  cartilages  at  their  sternal  ends  by  small  slips,  It  has 
already  been  noticed  that  the  external  oblique  is  usually  continued 
forwards  with  it.  In  Sphhujvrns  it  only  reaches  as  far  forwards  a* 
the  second  rib.  The  linear  transversa}  are  very  feebly  marked  ; 
they  are  usually  five  or  six  in  number,  but  in  Arctomys  only  tbra 
could  be  made  out. 

The  Octodontidso  are  remarkable  for  having  a  well -marked 
decussation  of  the  two  recti  close  to  their  origin ;  this  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Owen1  and  Dobson2  in  Capronvj*  foumien 
and  C.  melanuru$f  as  well  as  by  Martin  in  Myojxttamu* "  and 
Octodon  \ 


■  P.  Z.  8. 1832,  p,  fl& 
1  P,  Zu  &  1884,  p,  234, 


*  P.Z.S.  1835,  p.  176. 

*  P.  Z,  S,  183a,  p.  72, 
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Owen  describes  the  loft  rectus  in  Oaprtmy*  f&urnieri  as  passing 
through  n  slit  in  the  right,  the  right  being  therefore  both  super- 
ficial and  deep  to  the  left;  this  is  practically  what  I  found  in 
Qcferfott,  the  ouly  difference  being  that  each  rectus  rose  by  two 
beads,  the  two  belonging  to  the  left  muscle  passing  together  between 
tbt  two  belonging  to  the  right.  In  Myopotamv*,  according  to 
Mirtin*  the  four  heads  alternate,  one  of  the  left  being  most  super- 
ficial.   The  rectus  in  Aulacotha  was  not  noticed. 

Mivarf  and  Marie  '  describe  a  well-marked  decussation  in  the 
Agouti ;  this  1  did  not  see  ;  indeed,  in  none  of  the  animals  examined 
was  there  any  decussation  approaching  in  distinctness  that  found 
ia  the  Octodontida** 

iW*  Parvus — The  psoas  parous  varies  very  much  in  develop- 
ment among  the  Hystrieomorpha ;  it  rises  from  the  sides  of  the 
bodies  of  a  variable  number  of  lumbar  vertebra?,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  ibo-pecrineal  eminence  on  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

In  the  Dipodida?  the  muscle  is  large  and  rises  from  all  the 
lumbar  vertebra*  except  the  last  one  or  two  (/>»  ityyptiits,  Z/. 
kirt\pa)t 

Among  the  OctodouticUe  it  is  small  and  rises  from  the  anterior 
3  or  4  vertttbra,  and  from  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm  in  Avlacoduff 
Mf/Cpoktmut,  and  Cajtromifs.     Iu  Gelation  it  was  absent. 

In   the   Hystricidie   it   has   the    same    arrangement   (J/i/stri.rt 

la  the  Chinchillidro  the  muscle  is  large,  and  rises  from  all  or 
nmr!y  all  the  lumbar  vertebras  {Chinchilla,  Lagottomut). 
In  the  Dasyproctidse  it  is  small,  and  rises  from  two  or  three  of 

ntral  lumbar  vertebra?. 
la  the  Caviidre  it  is  very  small  and  apparently  often  absent.     In 
QUI  >p^cimen  of  Ceredon  it  was  absent,  while  iu  another  it  rose 
fata  the  4th  and  5th  vertebra.     In   two  specimens  of   Cavia 
tvbttya  it  was  present,  in  one  it  was  absent. 

In  the  Sciuromorpha  it  is  always  present  and  well  marked ;  it 
totally  rises  from  the  anterior  four  or  five  lumbar  vertebras. 

/Wi  M&gnm*- — This  muscle  shows  much  less  variation  than 
that  of  the  psoas  parvus*  It  rises  from  the  sides  of  the  bodies  and 
rcntral  surfaces  of  the  transverse  processes  of  all  the  lumbar 
vertebra*,  and  occasionally  from  the  first  sacral.  The  muscle  is 
usually  more  or  less  distinctly  divided  into  an  inner  and  outer 
Mtft  by  some  of  the  branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus,  this  division 
tmng  specially  well  seen  in  Spertnoj/hilus.  It  has  the  usual 
iuKQrtiou  as  in  Man. 

Macus. — The  iliacus  rises  from  the  iliac  surface  of  the  ilium ;  it 
sotfa  joins  the  psoas,  with  which  it  is  inserted.  Nothing  charac- 
teristic waa  noticed  about  it  in  the  different  animals  examined, 

fymtdrntu*  Lumhorutn, — This  muscle  rises  from  the  sides  of  tho 

Wki  of  the  posterior  dorsal  vertebra*,  usually  the  last  six,  and 

front  chn  tips  uf  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebra; ; 

itbilwwted  by  a  narrow  tendon  into  the  ventral  surface  of  the 

1  P.  Z.  8.  1869.  p.  383. 
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ilium  just  external  to  the  synchondrosis, 
constant. 


Its  arrangement  is  yerj 


Muscles  of  Posterior  Extremity, 

Gluteus  Maximus,  Tensor  Fascia  Femoris,  and  Sartorius. — Thes* 
three  muscles  in  Rodents  are  so  closely  united  that  they  forn 
practically  one  sheet,  which  rises  from  the  anterior  extremity  01 
crest  of  the  ilium,  and  from  the  fascia  over  the  gluteus  inedius  b] 
which  they  are  connected  to  the  spinous  processes  of  the  posterioi 
lumbar,  sacral,  and  anterior  caudal  vertebrae.  Occasionally  it  als< 
rises  from  the  outer  part  of  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  inferioi 
border  of  the  ilium.  The  fibres  which  rise  most  anteriorly  cross 
the  front  of  the  thigh  obliquely,  and  are  inserted  into  the  fascii 
above  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  patella ;  these  fibres  correspond 
to  the  sartorius.  The  fibres  rising  behind  these  run  down  the  outei 
side  of  the  thigh  and  are  inserted  into  the  fascia,  there  forming  th< 
tensor  fasciae  femoris.  The  rest  of  the  muscle,  or  the  gluteui 
maxim  us  proper,  is  inserted  partly  into  the  fascia  of  the  outer  sid< 
of  the  thigh,  and  partly  into  the  femur,  sometimes  quite  higt 
up,  at  others  near  its  lower  end.  The  nerve  supply  of  these  thre* 
muscles  is  the  superior  gluteal. 

In  the  Dipodidae  few,  if  any,  fibres  were  noticed  going  to  th< 
femur  {Dijms  cegyptius). 

In  the  Octodontidae  the  sartorius  is  well  developed,  reaching  tc 
the  patella,  while  the  bony  insertion  of  the  gluteus  maxim  us  if 
into  the  posterior  surface  of  the  femur  at  the  junction  of  the  middle 
and  lower  thirds  (Myopotamus,  Capromys,  Piloridts,  Aulacodus). 

In  the  Hystricidse  the  arrangement  is  the  same,  except  in 
Sphingurus,  in  which  the  insertion  of  the  gluteus  maxim  us  is  into 
the  middle  of  the  femur  (Hystrix  cristata,  Sphingurus,  Erethizon 
dorsatus !). 

In  the  Chinchillidas  and  DasyproctidaB  the  arrangement  is  the 
same  (Chinchilla,  Lagostomus,  Dasyprocta  cristata,  Coelogcnys). 

In  the  Caviidae  the  gluteus  maximus  has  the  same  bony  attach- 
ment as  in  Sphingurus  (Cavia  cobaya,  Ceredon  rupestris). 

Among  the  Sciuromorpha  the  sartorius  rises  from  the  outer 
part  of  Pou part's  ligament  and  runs  to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee, 
where  it  blends  with  the  gracilis  in  Sciurus,  Spermophilus,  and 
Pteromys  oral.  The  gluteus  maximus  is  inserted  by  two  slips,  one 
into  the  third  trochanter,  the  other  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
femur.     It  also  has,  of  course,  the  usual  fascial  insertion. 

In  Xerus  the  arrangement  is  the  same,  except  that  the  gluteus 
maximus  has  its  bony  insertion  into  the  junction  of  the  upper  and 
middle  thirds  of  the  femur. 

In  Arctomys  marmotta  this  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  third 
trochanter  and  fascia. 

In  Castor  canadensis  no  sartorial  portion  was  seen,  the  gluteus 
maximus  being  inserted  into  a  ridge  halfway  down  the  femur. 

1  P.  Z.  a  1882,  p.  271. 
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GluLrtLa  Jdtdiwt, — The  gluteus  medius  rises  from  the  fascia  over 
the  posterior  part  of  the  erector  spinas,  and  its  continuation  into 
the  tail-muscles,  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  the  inferior 
border  of  that  bone  for  some  distance*  It  is  usually  a  very  large 
miwde.  It  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  great  trochanter 
by  a  number  of  tendinous  slips  placed  close  together. 

This  description  applies  to  ail  the  animals  dissected,  except  the 
Oetodontidre,  in  which  there  is  no  origin  from  the  ilium  {Myo^ 
tomtit,  ('aj*r**mtf$t  Aulacodtu), 

1/ tuts. us  Minium'*. — This  muscle  rises  from  the  external  surface  of 
the  ilium,  below  the  great  sciatic  notch,  and  is  inserted  into  the  top 
md  front  of  the  great  trochanter.  It  is  usually  small  and  very 
difficult  to  clearly  separate  from  the  gluteus  medius,  scansorius, 
and  pyriformis.  In  Aulamdi$s  it  ia  a  large  muscle  folded  on 
itprlf,  rising  from  the  fascia  over  the  tail-muscles  as  far  forwards 
t*  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  then  from  the  outer  side  of  the  ilium  as 
for  hack  as  the  acetabulum ;  it  thus  springs  from  a  horseshoe- 
•haped  origin  above,  below,  and  in  front  of  the  sacro-sciatic  notch* 
which  it  encloses  in  the  concavity  of  the  horseshoe.  Capromtfs 
prwents  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement,  but  in  the  other  animals 
examined  there  was  no  variation  of  any  importance  from  the 
norma). 

Scxmmrius, — The  scansorius  may  he  present  as  a  distinct  muscle, 
or  tnay  be  so  blended  with  the  gluteus  minimus  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  distinguish  it.  When  it  is  distinct  it  rises  from  the 
inferior  bonier  of  the  ilium,  and  is  inserted  into  the  anterior 
mr&ce  of  the  great  trochanter. 

In  the  Dipodidffl  it  is  present  as  a  distinct  muscle  (Ltipus 

In  the  Oet odontitis  it  is  probably  represented  by  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  gluteus  minimus  ;  in  Ni/opotamwa  it  is  more  distinct 
thin  in  Caprmttyn  or  Auhtcodus. 

In  the  Ilystrieidaj  nothing  was  seen  of  it  in  Ihjstriv  or  Sphinx 
yurwaj  m  Erethiz&n  doraattts  it  is  absent  according  to  Mivarfc  ,  but 
in  E*  fjAj-atithug  it  is  well  marked  according  to  W indie  J, 

In  the  Chine hillidaB  1  made  it  out  in  Vi$c<ichat  but  failed  to  in 
CkincfiUUt. 

In  the  Daqyproctidffl  it  is  present  both  in  Dasyprocta  and 
Ctrhgentft,  but  is  much  more  distinct  in  the  former. 

In  the  Caviidae  it  is  present,  and  is  inserted  into  a  tubercle  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  great  trochanter  at  its  junction  with  the 
■haft  (C<tvia  coha*/{t%  Cered&n  ruputrit)* 

It  was  absent  in  all  the  Seiurotnorpha  examined  {Sdums^ 
PUmmt/S)  XeruS)  tSfwrmophilu*,  AretomifM,  Cantor). 

I*yrif(trmix> — The  pyriformis  rises  from  the  ventral  surface  of 
the  nac rum  close  to  the  sciatic  notch,  through  which  its  fibres  passv 
Rid  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  ilium  in  front  of  the  notch;  by 
ibft  latter  part  of  its  origin  it  is  often  fused  with  the  gluteus 
minimus.  It  is  inserted  into  the  top  of  the  great  trochanter. 
1  KJ5.8,  1882,  p  27  L  8  Joutd.  Anat  to!,  nii.  p.  im 
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i  The  intra-pelvic  portion  seems  often  to  be  wanting,  in  which  case 

it  is  very  difficult  to  define  the  muscle. 

In  the  Dipodid®  it  is  continuous  with  the  glutens  minimus 
(Dipus  osgypttus). 

Among  the  OctodontidaB  it  is  found  between  the  two  layers  of 
the  folded  gluteus  minimus  in  AuZacodus  and  Capromys ;  in  Myo- 
potamus  and  Octodon  it  is  normal. 

In  the  Hystricidffl  it  was  not  seen  in  Hysirix,  but  was  present 
in  Sphingurus. 

In  the  Chinchillidie  it  was  not  seen  in  Chinchilla,  but  was  made 
out  with  some  difficulty  in  Viscacha. 

In  the  Dasyproctidaa  it  is  large  and  well  marked,  partly  over- 
lapping the  gluteus  medius  (Dasyprocta,  Cozlogenys). 

In  the  Caviicta  it  rises  from  the  sacrum,  but  is  continuous  with 
the  posterior  border  of  the  gluteus  minimus  (Cavia  cobaya,  Ceredon 
rupestris). 

In  all  the  Sciuromorpha  examined  it  was  present  and  normal! 
except  in  Castor,  where  it  was  not  seen. 

Obturator  Internum  and  Oemelli. — These  muscles  usually  have 
the  same  origin  as  in  Man,  but  they  are  inserted  into  the  digital 
(trochanteric)  fossa  of  the  femur.  The  gemelli  are  large,  especially 
the  anterior  one. 

When  the  obturator  internus  is  cut  through  a  number  of 
tendons  are  seen  on  its  deep  surface  converging  to  the  digital 
fossa ;  this  is  well  shown  in  Uoslogenys.  In  Castor  canadensis  the 
origin  of  the  obturator  internus  and  gemellus  posterior  was  taken 
up  by  the  great  tail-muscles,  so  that  the  anterior  gemellus  was  the 
only  part  of  this  group  present. 

Obturator  Extemus.— In  all  the  Rodents  dissected,  this  muscle 
had  the  usual  human  attachments.  Its  insertion  into  the  digital 
fossa  is  deep  to  that  of  the  obturator  internus. 

Quadratus  Femoris. — The  quadratus  femoris  rises  from  the  outei 
side  of  the  tuber  ischii,  and  is  inserted  into  the  back  of  the  femui 
midway  between  the  great  and  small  trochanters.  In  the  Hystri- 
comorpha  it  is  usually  inserted  by  a  narrow  tendon,  but  in 
Sphingurus  and  the  Sciuromorpha  the  insertion  is  fleshy  and  the 
muscle  quadrilateral. 

Biceps  Femoris. — The  biceps  rises  from  the  spines  of  the  anterioi 
caudal  vertebras  and  the  fascia  over  the  tail-muscles;  also  by  i 
deep  head  from  the  tuber  ischii.  These  two  parts,  as  a  rule,  unite 
and  are  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  patella,  and  the  fascia 
of  the  leg  from  the  knee  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  the  ankle. 

This  arrangement  obtains  in  all  the  Rodents  dissected,  with  the 
following  exceptions  : — In  Sphingurus  the  two  parts  remain 
distinct,  the  superficial  or  caudal  portion  being  inserted  into  the 
outer  side  of  the  patella  and  ligamentum  patellae,  while  the  deep 
portion  from  the  tuber  ischii  is  joined  by  a  slip  from  the  posterior 
sacral  vertebrae  and  is  inserted  into  the  fascia  of  the  leg  continuing 
the  plane  of  insertion  of  the  former  part.  In  Ereihizon  dorsatus l 
1  P.  Z.  S.  1882,  p.  271. 
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md  tL  fftira nthwt l  the  same  arrangement  is  found*  This 
Mrresponds  to  the  arrangement  that  Mivart  and  Hurie2  have 
leacribed  in  the  Agouti,  but  presents  a  clearer  illustration  of  it 
ttan  it  found  in  that  animal. 

In  Stmrns  and  Pter&mtfs  the  superficial  head  is  smalL  and  instead 
>f  rising  from  the  caudal  vertebra  oomdi  from  the  deep  surface  of 
h^  gluteus  maxim  ua»  Xeru*t  Spermophitaet  Arctomt/e^  and  Castor 
i*  well  as  all  the  other  rodents  have  the  typical  arrangement.  In 
Vjfapotamu$  a  strong  tendon  runs  to  the  head  of  the  fibula. 

8tmitetidi*u>*iis*—Th.e  semitendinosus  rises  by  two  heads,  the 
x«»t  superficial  of  which  springs  From  the  sacral  and  anterior 
*odal  spines  and  slightly  from  the  lumbar  fascia.  The  deep  head 
ines  from  the  tuber  ischii  deep  to  the  biceps.  These  two  parts 
mite  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
Hernial  crest  of  the  tibia  and  the  fascia  of  the  leg  below  this. 

This  arrangement  applies  to  all  the  animals  dissected,  except 
ire  IJf  Btrieidsc  and  fltwowyf. 

In  the  Hystricidai  the  muscle  rises  only  from  the  sacral  and 
aild&l  spines,  but  in  llystrlr  cristata  and  Brethlzoa  dorsatus  3  a 
imall  slip  is  given  to  reinforce  the  biceps  from  this*  In  Sphin- 
writs  no  slip  goes  to  the  biceps.  In  Pteromys  the  muscle  rose 
from  the  tuber  ischii;  but  I  am  inclined  to  regard  this  as  an 

uiuMtml  variation,  because  all  the  other  Sciuromurpha,  including 
SeiuruM,  have  both  heads. 

Semimembranosus* — This  muscle  consists  of  two  parts,  which  ate 
lOmetimes  distinct,  at  others  blended.  The  main  part  of  the 
munch*  rises  from  the  tuberosity  and  adjacent  part  of  the  ramus  of 
the  ischium,  and  is  inserted  by  a  rounded  tendon  into  the  internal 
Luhr.roffity  of  the  tibia.     It  is  supplied  by  the  great  sciatic  nerve. 

The  second  portion  is  often  included  in  the  description  of  the 
adductors,  with  winch  it  is  frequently  closely  blended;  its  insertion 
»  always  into  just  above  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur  where, 
b  Man,  the  adductor  tubercle  is  situated  ;  this  insertion  is  separated 
from  that  ol:  the  adjacent  adductors  by  the  femoral  artery.  The 
ungin  t>f  this  part  of  the  muscle  is  not  constant — sometimes  it  rises 
**[karate]y  from  the  sides  of  the  caudal  vertebra?,  sometimes  from 
JK,  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  in  common  with  the  other  head  of 
Mil  muscle,  and  sometimes  from  the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  as  part 
vi  thn  adjacent  adductor  magnus.  Whatever  its  origin  it  is  always 
supplied  by  the  great  sciatic  nerve  and  never  by  the  obturator 
which  supplies  the  adductors. 

In  the  Dipodidft  the  muscle  rises  from  the  tuberosity  of  the 
i*chiuin,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  back  of  the 
femur  and  the  internal  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  ;  the  oblique 
condylar  slip  is  separate  and   also  rises  from  the  tuber  (Dipas 

tttt  Octodonttihe  the  origin  is  from  the  tuber  and  ramus  of 

I  Jonm.  Atiat.  1888,  p<  12K\ 

II  P.  2.  S.  18ti6,  p.  383. 
■  B,  Z.  8. 18S2,  p.  27L 
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the  ischium ;  the  insertion  is  normal,  but  an  expansion  is  continue* 
forwards  deep  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee. 

The  oblique  slip  in  Myopotamus  and  Octodon  rises  from  th< 
tuber  ischii,  but  in  Aulacodus  it  comes  from  the  sacral  vertebn 
as  in  Hystrix  (Aulacodus,  Capromys  melanurus1,  Myopotamut 
Octodon). 

In  the  Hystricid®  the  arrangement  is  not  constant :  Hystrix  an< 
Erethizon  entirely  resemble  Aulacodus  in  the  origin  of  the  two  parts 
but  in  Sphingurus  the  second  slip  rises  from  the  tuber  ischii  wit] 
the  rest  of  the  muscle  instead  of  from  the  sacral  vertebrae ;  it  sooi 
becomes  distinct  to  run  to  the  internal  condyle. 

Among  the  Chinchillidse,  Lagostomus  has  the  same  arrangemen 
as  Hystrix  and  Aulacodus,  but  Chinchilla  resembles  Sphingurus. 

In  the  Dasyproctidae  the  two  parts  of  the  muscle  rise  togethe 
from  the  tuber  and  ramus  and  only  separate  towards  the  lowe 
part  of  the  thigh  (Dasyprocta,  Cozlogenys). 

In  the  Sciuromorpha  the  condylar  portion  of  the  muscle  is  sepa 
rate  from  the  rest  and  closely  connected  to  the  adductor  mas* 
with  which  it  will  for  convenience  be  described  ;  it  is,  however,  stU 
supplied  by  the  great  sciatic  nerve  (Sciurus,  Pteromys,  Xerus,  Sper 
mophilus,  Arctomys,  Castor), 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Eodents  illustrate  the  changes  by  whicl 
part  of  the  semimembranosus  becomes  part  of  the  adductor  magnus 

In  Coslogenys,  for  example,  the  slip  going  to  the  condyle  of  tb 
femur  is  part  of  the  semimembranosus :  in  Sphingurus  it  rises  wit] 
that  muscle  but  soon  separates  from  it ;  in  Hystrix  it  is  a  perfectly 
distinct  muscle,  having  a  different  origin  to  the  semimembranosu 
or  adductors,  while  in  Sciurus  it  is  intimately  blended  with  tb 
adductors,  though  still  preserving  its  original  nerve  supply.  It  i 
remarkable,  too,  that,  except  for  its  constant  arrangement  in  tb 
Sciuromorpha,  it  seems  to  be  of  very  little  classificatory  value. 

Gracilis. — The  gracilis  is  very  often  double.  The  most  anterio 
portion,  which  has  sometimes  been  described  as  the  sartorius,  rise 
from  the  ilio-pectineal  line  and  from  the  anterior  part  of  th 
ventral  surface  of  the  symphysis  pubis ;  it  is  inserted  into  the  inne 
border  of  the  patella  and  ligamentum  patellae.  The  posterio 
gracilis  usually  rises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  ventral  surfao 
of  the  symphysis  and  from  the  subpubic  arch  ;  its  insertion  is  into 
the  cnemial  crest  of  the  tibiae  and  the  fascia  of  the  leg,  which  make 
it  a  powerful  internal  rotator  of  the  tibiae.  The  two  muscles  an 
always  supplied  by  the  obturator  nerve. 

Sometimes  the  gracilis  is  a  single  muscle,  but  it  then  usually  show 
signs  of  a  separation. 

The  general  rule  seems  to  be  that  the  Hystricomorpha  have  tw< 
graciles  and  the  Sciuromorpha  one.  The  two  exceptions  that . 
have  met  with  are  Aulacodus,  in  which  the  muscle  is  single,  an< 
Castor,  in  which  it  is  double. 

Pectineus. — The  pectineus  rises  from  the  ilio-pectineal  eminena 
and  line  under  cover  of  the  anterior  gracilis,  and  is  inserted  int< 
1  P.  Z.  S.  1884,  p.  234. 
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tli*  upper  third  to  half  of  the  linea  aspera  of  the  femur.  The 
dsiIt  exceptions  to  this  that  1  hare  met  with  ore  the  Caviidae,  in 
which  the  muscle  rises  by  a  tendon  from  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence 
srory  (CWia  ce&*#f,  Vtrtditn  ntpejtri*),  and  Castor \  in  which  it  is 
usry  strongly  developed  and  is  inserted  into  the  whole  Length  of 
the  shaft  of  the  femur. 

Quad/i&p*  Extensor  Orurit* — The  four  muscles  composing  the 
quadriceps  hare  the  same  origin  and  insertion  that  they  have 
in  Man,  and  are  practically  the  same  in  all  the  Hystricomorpha 
*nd  Hciuromorpha*  The  rectus  rises  by  two  heads,  which  are  gome- 
rime*  quite  distinct,  but  at  others  so  short  as  to  be  almost  indis- 
tinguishable-. They  are  perhaps  most  distinct  in  the  Hysfcricida% 
kant  so  in  the  SciuHdse.  The  crureus  rises  from  the  whole  of 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  femur  by  a  series  of  about  30  fleshy 
irehes.  The  two  va^ti  can  usually  be  separated  easily  from  the 
cr  ureas ;   as  a  rule  the  vastus  eiternus  is  the  larger. 

A<Iduetor*.— It  is  extremely  difficult  in  dissecting  a  Kodent  to 
nay  which  part  of  the  adductor  mass  corresponds  to  the  adductor 
longus,  brevis>  or  magnus  of  human  anatomy. 

lu  I)ipwt  mjyptiuM  the  adductor  longus  rises  from  the  front  of 
the  jmbes  under  cover  of  the  gracilis  and  runs  to  the  inner  side  of 
tile  patella,  The  adductor  magnus  and  brevis  come  from  the  whole 
subpubic  arch  and  are  inserted  into  the  upper  two- thirds  of  the 
back  of  the  femur.  A  good  deal  of  the  adductor  mass,  however,  in 
this  animal  seems  to  be  blended  with  the  semimembranosus. 

In  the  Octodontidae  and  Chinehillidae  the  adductors  longus 
and  brevis  seem  to  be  fused,  although  in  Anlacoditf  and  Octadtm  a 
division  was  readily  made  out.  These  coalesced  muscles  rise  from 
the*  inner  part  of  the  pectineal  line  and  ventral  surface  of  the 
uymphyeis,  and  are  inserted  into  the  upper  half  of  the  linea  aspera. 

In  the  Hystricida?,  as  Meckel '  observes,  the  three  parts  of  the 
tmiflCJe  can  be  seen ;  this  is  especially  the  ease  in  Sphiw/untg^  but  it 
i»  doubtful  whether  the  three  parts  correspond  morphologically  with 
the  three  adductors  in  Alan. 

Among  the  Dasy  proctitis,  Dmyprocta  has  very  much  the  same 
arrangement  as  the  Chtnchillidie,  but  in  C&logenyg  paw  the  adductor 
breris  has  a  distinct  insertion  by  a  ribbon- like  tendon  into  the 
tipper  part  of  the  linea  aspera. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  nothing  has  been  said  here  about  fibres 
passing  to  just  above  the  internal  condyle ;  these  have  already  been 
described  with  the  semimembranosus. 

Among  the  Sciurouiorpua  the  adductor  mass  is  much  more  broken 
tip, 

,  In  flMfftf,  which  serves  as  a  good  type,  there  are  five  portions 
viK'lusive  of  the  slip  already  described  with  the  semimembranosus* 
The  following  is  the  arrangement  in  tScinmn : — (1 )  Most  anterior 
portion  from  the  ilio-pectiueal  line  to  the  middle  of  the  posterior 
border  of  the  femur;  this  part  is  distinct  from  the  pectineus, 
(U)  A  slip  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  pubic  symphysis  to  above 
'  Tmtt6  gdii^ral  iVAnatoiiiie  comp&rta,  yoI.  vi,  p,  37& 
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the  internal  condyle.  (3)  A  slip  rising  behind  this  by  a  very  thin 
tendon  from  the  same  origin  and  running  to  the  middle  third  of 
the  posterior  border  of  the  femur.  These  three  probably  represent 
the  adductors  longus  and  brevis.  (4)  A  slip  from  the  tuber  ischii 
running  obliquely  across  the  leg  to  above  the  internal  condyle  and 
also  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  femur  above  it.  This  is  supplied 
by  the  great  sciatic  nerve  instead  of  the  obturator,  and  is  the  second 
part  of  the  semimembranosus  joined  to  the  adductors.  (5)  A 
massive  muscular  slip  from  the  outer  side  of  the  tuber  ischii  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur.  In  Spermophilus,  Xcrus, 
Arctomys,  and  Castor  the  arrangement  is  essentially  the  same,  but 
in  Pteromys  an  extra  deep  slip  was  observed  running  behind  the 
obturator  nerve  to  the  upper  part  of  the  femur,  while  the  portion 
described  as  No.  4  in  Sciurus  had  a  much  more  extensive  attach- 
ment up  the  femur.  Meckel  describes  five  heads  in  Arctomys.  In 
Castor,  although  the  arrangement  is  identical  with  that  of  Sciurus, 
the  muscle  is  very  massive  and  the  separate  parts  much  less  easy 
to  identify. 

Tibialis  Anticus. — This  muscle  usually  rises  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  outer  surface  of  the  tibia,  and  is  inserted  into  the  internal 
cuneiform  and  first  metatarsal  by  two  slips.  In  those  cases  in 
which  the  halux  is  absent  or  rudimentary  the  tendon  does  not 
divide  into  two  at  its  insertion. 

In  Dipus  cegyptius  its  insertion  is  into  the  inner  side  of  the  base 
of  the  great  metatarsal  bone. 

Among  the  Octodontid®,  Myopotamus  and  Capromys  have  a 
double  insertion,  Aulacodus  and  Octodon  a  single  one.  In  the 
HystricidaB  it  has  a  double  insertion  (Hystrix,  Sphingurus,  Erethizon). 
Meckel l  says  that  in  Hystruv  it  is  blended  with  the  extensor  pro- 
prius  hallucis ;  but  this  I  did  not  find.  In  the  ChinchiJlidae  it  not 
only  rises  from  the  tibia  but  from  the  tendon  of  origin  of  the  ex- 
tensor longus  digitorum  (Chinchilla,  Lagostomus). 

In  the  Dasyproctidse  it  rises  from  the  front  of  the  external 
condyle  of  the  femur  by  a  tendon  which  is  anterior  to  that  of  the 
extensor  longus  digitorum,  as  well  as  by  fleshy  fibres  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  tibia ;  it  is  inserted  by  a  single  tendon,  which  in  Dasy- 
procta  goes  to  the  base  of  the  internal  (2nd)  metacarpal,  and  in 
Codogenys  to  the  internal  cuneiform.  In  the  Caviidae  it  has  the  same 
origin  as  in  the  Chinchillidae,  and  is  inserted  into  the  rudimentary 
fused  internal  cuneiform  and  first  metatarsal,  which  is  found  under 
the  base  of  the  internal  (2nd)  metatarsal. 

Mivart  and  Murie2  found  a  femoral  origin,  as  in  the  Dasyproctid®, 
in  some  of  the  Guinea-pigs  they  dissected.  Beddard 3  describes 
the  same  arrangement  in  Dolichotis  patagonica. 

lu  three  Guinea-pigs  I  have  not  found  a  femoral  origin  once,  and 
the  specimen  of  Ceredon  rupestris  1  dissected  did  not  show  it.  I 
also  did  not  see  it  in  D.  patagonica.    Further  observation  is  needed 

1  Op.  cit.  p.  410. 

2  P.  Z.  8. 1866,  p.  383. 
8  P.Z.  S.  1891,  p.  236. 
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to  *How  how  far  &  femoral  origin  of  this  muscle  is  characteristic  of 
the  CaviidjF* 

In  the  Seinromorpha  the  muscle  is  specially  well  developed  and 
encroaches  on  to  the  head  of  the  fibula.  There  is  no  femoral  head 
except  in  Castor,  but  here  it  is  not  nearly  as  well  developed  as  in 
the  Dasyproctidie  and  does  not  rise  a*  in  them  by  a  definite  tendon 
"#,  PieromtfS,  Xeruf,  Spermophiltts^  Are  torn  ys.  Castor). 
Kriensor  £ionytt$  Dufitorum* — This  muscle  in  all  cn&es  rises  by  a 
tendon  from  the  front  of  the  externa]  condyle  just  outside  the 
patellar  surface  on  that  bone.  This  is  its  only  origin,  except  in 
SpJnnguru*  and  Dipux%  where  a  few  accessory  fibres  rise  from  the 
outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  The  muscle  passes  down  and  becomes 
tendinous  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  being  bound  down  by  two 
u^  11 -marked  annular  ligaments,  the  lower  of  which  is  attached  to 
the  calcaneum  and  forms  a  distinct  sling. 

The  tendon  divides  for  the  four  outer  toes,  when  these  are  pre- 
sent, being  inserted  into  the  middle  and  terminal  phalanges.  When 
there  are  only  three  toes  the  middle  one  sometimes  has  a  double 
tendon,  as  in  Laaostamii*  and  Cat'* a  cobaita.  The  tendons  are 
united  by  vincula,  which  in  Mifopotamiis  spread  out  in  the  web 
between  the  toes ;  they  are  strongly  marked  in  Castor, 

Ert&uor  Propria*  IfaUucis. — This  small  muscle  rises  from  the 
middle  or  lower  third  of  the  front  of  the  fibula  and  is  inserted  into 
the  terminal  phalanx  of  the  hallux,  when  that  toe  is  present*  In 
Ihpus  mgyptiut  it  is  absent.  In  the  Get od on ti die  it  either  unites 
with  or  sends  a  slip  to  the  extensor  Ion  gun  digitorum  tendon  to  the 
second  toe  (AitJacodusf  Qclodon,  Mtfopolaiiius),  In  the  Uystricidsp 
it  rises  from  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  oP  the  fibula* 
In  the  Chinch iHidflD  it  is  absent  (Chinch-Ufa,  Lagosttimux), 
In  the  Dasyproetidse  it  is  a  large  muscle  and  rises  from  the 
upper  three-quarters  of  the  fibula;  in  C&lofjcnifs  it  is  inserted  as 
in  the  Octodontidse ;  while  in  Dasifproctei,  in  which  the  hallux  is 
wanting,  it  goes  entirely  to  the  second  toe,  pining  the  long  extensor 
tendon  there. 

In  the  Cavii dm  it  is  present  and  runs  to  the  second  (internal) 
toe  ;  it  is  bound  down  to  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  innermost 
metatarsal  by  a  short  fibrous  tunnel  (Ceredmi  ntpc*trisf  Caviti 
cob*  if  a  j  Dolichotis  patatjanica  '), 

Among  the  Sciuromorpha  it  rises  from  the  middle  of  the  fibula 
and  is  inserted  only  into  the  hallux  in  Scinriin^SjytrmopJtilitSi  X$tU9% 
and  AratompiM  Ju  Pttromy*  it  springs  from  the  lower  third  of  the 
bone  and  sends  a  small  slip  to  the  second  toe.  In  Castor  it  rises 
frma  a  strong  oblique  fibrous  band  which  runs  from  the  head  of 
the  fibula  to  the  lower  end  of  tbe  tibia,  so  that  the  muscle  has  no 
bony  origin  ;  it  rises  opposite  thi*  middle  of  the  fibula,  and  is 
tHM*rt*d  into  the  first  two  toes. 

Extensor  B*wi$  D%fjit&run%. — This  muscle  rises  from  the  upper 
mad  anterior  part  of  the  calcaneum,  and  runs  to  join  the  tendons  of 

1  Beddard,  R  Z.  6.  1891,  p.  236. 
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the  extensor  longus  on  the  dorsum  of  the  toes.  It  is  present  in 
all  the  Sciuromorpha  and  Hystricomorpha  except  Dipus.  In  no 
case  was  it  seen  to  give  a  tendon  to  the  hallux,  but  tendons  to  the 
second  and  third  toes  were  always  met  with.  In  Ccelogenys,  Arcto- 
mys%  and  foethizon  dorsatus 1  it  sends  a  small  slip  to  the  fourth  toe, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  when  the  four  outer  toes  are  well  de- 
veloped a  tendon  goes  to  each ;  for  in  Octodon,  in  which  all  the  five 
toes  are  present,  the  muscle  only  sends  slips  to  tbe  second  and 
third. 

Peroneus  Longus. — The  peroneus  longus  showed  very  little  vari- 
ation in  the  Rodents  examined.  It  rises  from  tbe  head  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  outer  surface  of  tbe  shaft  of  the  fibula,  also  in 
many  cases  by  a  few  fibres  from  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the 
knee.  Its  tendon  passes  through  a  groove  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
external  malleolus,  grooves  the  cuboid,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
base  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  or,  when  that  is  absent,  into  the 
second.  In  one  specimen  of  Hystrix  I  failed  to  find  it,  but  it  was 
present  in  another  which  1  looked  at. 

Peroneus  Brevis. — The  peroneus  brevis  rises  either  from  the  upper 
or  middle  portions  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  fibula.  Its  exact 
origin  is  very  variable  and  is  not  constant  for  animals  of  the  same 
group.  It  passes  behind  the  external  malleolus  and  is  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone. 

In  Dipus  cegyptius  it  is  absent. 

In  the  Octodontidae,  Hystricid®,  and  Chinchillidae  it  is  present. 

In  the  Dasyproctidce  it  is  absent  in  Dasyprocta,  but  present  in 
Calogenys. 

In  the  Caviidse  it  is  present  in  Cavia  cobaya  and  Ceredon,  but 
absent  in  Dolichotis 2.  In  the  two  former  it  is  inserted  into  a  nodule 
of  bone  (rudimentary  fifth  metatarsal  ?)  under  the  base  of  the 
fourth  metatarsal.  In  one  specimen  of  Guinea-pig  I  found  it 
dividing  into  two  parts  ;  the  anterior,  which  was  the  smaller,  had 
the  usual  insertion,  while  the  posterior  was  attached  to  the 
anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  external  surface  of  the  calcaneum. 
Beddard  describes  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement  in  the  peroneus 
quarti  digiti  of  Dolichotis a. 

The  muscle  is  present  and  normal  in  all  the  Sciuromorpha. 

Peroneus  Quarti  Digiti. — This  muscle  arises  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  outer  surface  of  the  fibula  below  the  origin  of  the  peroneus 
quinti,  when  that  muscle  is  present.  When  the  p.  quinti  is  absent 
the  p.  quarti  rises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  outer  surface  of  the 
fibula.  The  insertion  is  into  the  extensor  tendon  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  fourth  toe. 

In  Dipus  (rgyptius  it  is  present  and  rises  from  just  below  the 
p.  longus.  In  the  Octodontidae  it  rises  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  fibula  (Octodon,  Myopotamus,  Capromys,  Aulatodus). 

In  the  Hystricidae  it  is  present  in  Hystrix,  but  absent  in  Sphitir 


1  P.  Z.  S.  1882,  p.  271. 
a  P.  Z.  a  1891,  p.  236. 
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<pnu,ind  presumably  in  Ereikizon  dorsatus  and  epixanthus,  as  it  is 
not  mentioned  by  Mivart l  or  Windle*. 

In  the  Chinchillidse  it  rises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fibula, 
the  p.  quinti  being  absent  (Chinchilla,  Lagostomus). 

In  the  Dasyproctidae  it  rises  from  the  whole  outer  surface  of  the 
fibula  in  Dasyprocta,  in  which  there  is  no  p.  quinti ;  in  Codogenys 
fr  only  rises  from  the  lower  third  of  the  bone. 

In  the  Caviidffi  it  resembles  the  Chinchillidffi  in  Ceredon  and 
Comeabaya.    Beddard  mentions  that  it  is  present  in  Dolichotis. 

It  is  always  present  in  the  Sciuromorpha,  having  the  usual 
attachments. 

In  Sciurut,  Pteromys,  Xerus,  and  Spermophilus  it  rises  from  the 
lower  quarter  of  the  fibula  and  runs  to  the  fourth  digit. 
In  Arctomys  marmotta  it  sent  an  additional  slip  to  the  third  toe. 
In  Cotter  it  was  joined  by  a  small  muscular  slip  from  the  calca- 
neus probably  part  of  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  only  animals  in  which  this  muscle 
***  wanting  were  the  Tree-Porcupines. 

Peroneus  Quinti  Digiti. — The  p.  quinti  when  it  is  present  rises 
fron  the  outer  surface  of  the  fibula  abo?e  the  last  muscle,  and  is 
uwcrted  into  the  extensor  longus  tendon  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
fifth  toe.  It  is  present  in  the  OctodonticUe  (Myopotamus,  Capro- 
*y«>  Octodon,  Aulacodus),  in  the  Hystricidta  (Hystrix^  Sphingurus, 
&tthmn)t  in  Codogenys,  and  in  all  the  Sciuromorpha  examined. 

It  is  absent  in  Dipus  agyptius,  in  the  Chinchillidae  (Chinchilla, 
tyottomus),  in  the  Caviidffi  (Cavia  cobaya,  Ceredon,  Dolichotis\ 
and  in  Dasyprocta. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  the  p.  quinti  seems  to  depend  entirely 
on  the  degree  of  development  of  the  fifth  toe.  It  is  not  nearly  as 
persistent  a  muscle  as  the  extensor  proprius  hallucis,  which  is 
to  often  found  when  no  hallux  exists ;  it  seems  indeed  to  precede 
toe  disappearance  of  its  toe,  because  in  Chinchilla  the  muscle  is 
wanting,  although  there  is  a  small  fifth  toe. 

Gastrocnemius. — The  gastrocnemius  rises  by  two  heads  from  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  two  condyles,  fabell®  often  being 
present.  The  two  heads  unite  with  the  soleus  to  form  the  tendo 
Acbillis.  The  fibres  of  this  tendon  are  twisted  so  that  those  that 
are  derived  from  the  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  become 
superficial  and  eventually  external.  In  Castor  canadensis  the  two 
heads  remain  separate  as  far  as  their  insertion. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  the  fabell®  does  not  seem  to  depend 
on  the  affinities  of  the  animal,  as  they  are  large  in  Aulacodus  on 
both  sides,  while  in  Myopotamus  only  the  outer  one  is  present. 
In  Dasyprocta  they  are  both  present,  in  Codogenys  both  absent. 

In  the  Sciuromorpha,  however,  they  were  found  in  every  case 
except  that  of  Castor  canadensis  (Sciurus,  Pteromys,  Xerus,  £jp*r- 
*ophilust  Arctomys,  Castor). 
SoUus. — The  soleus  rises  in  all  cases  from  the  posterior  aspect 

1  P.  Z.  8. 1882,  p.  271. 

3  Journ.  Anat.  vol.  xxii  p.  126. 
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of  the  head  of  the  fibula  and  in  most  cases  joins  the  outer  head  of 
the  gastrocnemius  to  help  form  the  tendo  Achillis.  In  Ccelogenyt 
and  Cavia  cobaya,  however,  the  muscle  continued  separate  to  its 
insertion  in  the  tuber  calcis,  while  in  Ceredon  it  was  inserted  into 
the  os  calcis  by  a  round  tendon  from  its  inner  portion,  while  the 
outer  portion  blended  with  the  tendo  Achillis. 

Plantaris. — The  plantaris  rises  just  above  the  outer  head  of  the 
gastrocnemius ;  it  forms  a  muscular  belly  as  large  as,  or  larger  than, 
either  one  of  the  gastrocnemius.  It  soon  contracts  into  a  narrow 
tendon,  which  winds  round  the  inner  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  and 
passes  over  the  back  of  the  tuber  calcis  to  the  sole,  where  it 
spreads  out  into  a  broad  fascia,  which  eventually  splits  into  slips 
for  the  four  outer  toes  or  as  many  as  are  present. 

Each  of  these  slips  acts  as  a  flexor  perforatum  allowing  the  long 
flexor  tendons  to  pass  through,  and  is  then  inserted  in  the  same 
way  as  the  flexor  sublimis  in  the  fore  limb.  In  Castor,  where  the 
muscle  is  perhaps  better  developed  than  in  any  other  Rodent,  the 
tendon  divides  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  layer  when  it  reaches 
the  commencement  of  the  sole.  The  superficial  layer  is  fibrous 
and  corresponds  to  the  plantar  fascia ;  the  deep  layer  develops 
muscular  fibres  and  doubtless  represents  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum 
of  human  anatomy.  In  many  cases  a  loop  is  given  off  from  the 
deep  surface  of  each  tendon  before  it  is  perforated;  this  loop 
embraces  the  long  flexor  tendon  as  in  the  anterior  extremity. 

Popliteus. — The  popliteus  always  has  the  usual  human  attach- 
ments, except  that  it  is  often  inserted  only  into  the  inner  border 
of  the  upper  third  of  the  tibia  instead  of  into  the  posterior  surface 
right  across. 

Flexor  Longus  Halluces  {Flexor  Fibularis). — The  long  flexors  of 
Rodents  have  been  so  thoroughly  described  by  Dobson1  that  it  would 
be  waste  of  space  to  do  more  than  refer  the  reader  to  his  Monograph. 
I  have  repeated  his  dissections  in  many  animals  and  can  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  his  descriptions.  The  additional  animals  that  I  have 
dissected  fully  bear  out  his  point  that  among  the  Hystricomorpha 
the  flexor  fibularis  is  joined  in  the  sole  by  the  flexor  tibialis  and  is 
inserted  into  the  terminal  phalanges  of  all  the  toes.  In  the 
Sciuromorpba,  on  the  other  hand,  the  flexor  fibularis  goes  to  all 
the  toes  without  being  joined  by  the  flexor  tibialis  in  the  sole.  In 
Aulacodus  and  Dasyprocta  no  fibres  were  continued  to  the  inner- 
most toe  from  the  flexor  fibularis. 

Flexor  Longus  Digitorum  {Flexor  Tibialis). — This  muscle,  as 
Dobson  l  points  out,  rises  from  the  back  of  the  tibia  and  in  the 
Hystricomorpha  joins  the  flexor  fibularis  in  the  sole,  its  fibres 
being  continued  chiefly  to  the  inner  toes.  In  the  Sciuromorpha 
it  does  not  join  the  flexor  fibularis,  but  in  Sciurus,  Kerns,  Spermo- 
phUus,  and  Arctomys  is  inserted  into  a  sesamoid  bone  below  the 
internal  cuneiform,  from  which  some  ill-marked  fibrous  tissue  is 
continued  on  to  the  hallux.  In  Castor  it  terminated  in  the  inner 
half  of  the  double  scaphoid.  The  only  exception  to  this  arrange- 
1  Journ.  Anat,  vol.  xriii.  p.  159. 
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ment  that  I  have  seen  was  in  Pteromys  oral,  in  which  the  flexor 
tibialis  divided  into  two  slips,  one  of  which  had  the  usual  Sciuro- 
morphine  insertion  below  the  internal  cuneiform,  while  the  other 
joined  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  fibularis.  Possibly  this  was 
an  individual  variation  foreshadowing  the  arrangement  in  the 
Hystricomorpha. 

Tibialis  Pbsticus. — The  description  of  the  tibialis  posticus  is 
included  in  that  of  the  "  Long  Flexors  of  Rodents  w  by  Dobson !. 
In  Castor  it  is  iuserted  into  an  extra  bone  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
internal  cuneiform. 

Lmbricaks. — The  number  of  the  lumbricaies  seems  to  depend 
on  the  number  of  toes ;  thus  all  the  Sciuromorpha  and  the  Hystri- 
comorpha possessing  five  toes,  such  as  Myopotamus,  have  four 
lumbricaies.  Coehgenys,  although  it  has  five  toes,  has  only  three 
lumbricaies.  Animals  having  three  toes  usually  only  possess  two 
lumbricaies,  e.  g.  Datyprocta,  Cavia  cobaya,  and  Ceredon  rupestris. 
In  DoUehotis  Beddard  only  found  one a,  but  in  another  specimen 
which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  looking  at  there  were  two. 

Muscle*  of  the  Foot. 

The  accessoriua  is  absent  in  the  Dipodidae  and  Caviidae,  but 
present  in  the  other  animals  examined,  including  the  Sciuromorpha. 
It  rises  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  calcaneum,  usually  from  the 
anterior  part,  and  is  inserted  into  the  plantar  surface  of  the  flexor 
tendon  just  before  it  divides  for  the  toes.  The  angle  which  it 
forms  with  the  flexor  fibularis  is  a  very  open  one,  about  45°,  but 
in  Hystrix  it  must  be  about  70°  or  30°. 

When  the  foot  is  well  developed  there  are  two  interossei  to 
each  metatarsal  bone.  When  the  hallux  is  well  developed,  as  in 
Myopotamus,  the  abductor  hallucis  rises  from  the  sustentaculum 
tali,  or  from  the  scaphoid,  as  in  Ododon,  but  when  it  is  not  developed 
the  muscle  is  absent.  In  the  Sciuromorpha  the  abductor  minimi 
digiti  often  rises  from  the  calcaneum  as  well  as  from  the  base  of 
the  fifth  metatarsal ;  in  this  case  the  part  between  the  calcaneum 
and  the  metatarsal  will  form  an  abductor  ossis  metatarsi  quinti. 

On  the  plantar  surface  of  the  interossei  there  are  frequently 
found  two  muscles  rising  from  the  deep  cartilage  of  the  sole  which 
forms  the  sheath  of  the  peroneus  longus  tendon ;  from  this  they 
run  forwards,  diverging  from  one  another  like  the  limbs  of  a  V. 
The  inner  of  these  is  in  some  of  the  Sciuromorpha  inserted  into 
the  outer  sesamoid  bone  under  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of 
the  hallux,  forming  an  adductor  hallucis,  but  more  often,  as  in 
Myopotamus,  Ociodoru,  Hystrix,  and  Caelogenys,  it  is  attached  to  a 
corresponding  situation  on  the  second  toe  forming  an  adductor 
secundi  digiti.  The  adductor  minimi  digiti  (the  outer  of  the  two 
muscles)  is  attached  to  the  inner  sesamoid  bone  of  the  little  toe. 
These  two  muscles  are  wanting  in  the  Dipodido  and  the  Caviidae, 

1  Journ.  An&t.  vol.  xrii.  p.  159. 
»  P.  Z.  a  1891,  p.  236. 
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except  in  Ccredon,  in  which  a  small  adductor  secundi  digiti  wi 
found,  but  no  adductor  minimi  digiti. 

Gentral  Summary. 

The  amount  of  facts  at  my  disposal  doe*  not,  of  course,  juitii 
anything  like  an  attempt  at  a  definite  and  complete  summary  of  tl 
muscles  of  the  Hystrieouiorpha  and  S  mi  ro  morpha.  The  folio  win 
generalizations  are  merely  suggested  for  future  investigation. 

A.  Difference*  between  the  Hystriooawrpha  and  Z$ti%trom$rpha. 

1.  In  the  Jiystrieoniorpha  the  anterior  deep  part  of  themasset 
passes  through  the  infraorbital  foramen.  In  the  Sciuromorpha 
does  not* 

2.  In  the  Hystricomorpha,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dipodid; 
the  digastric  has  no  complete  division  into  two  bellies,  and  si 
muscles  of  opposite  sides  do  not  communicate.  In  the  Sciur 
morpha,  as  well  as  in  the  Dipodidae,  a  tendon  completely  divid 
the  two  bellies,  and  the  muscles  are  connected  across  the  midd 
line  by  a  tendinous  arcade. 

3.  The  transverse  mandibular  muscle  is  absent  in  the  Hyatric 
morpha,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dipodidae.  It  is  present  iu  tl 
8ci  urn  morpha,  with  the  exception  of  Castor* 

4.  The  genio-hyoid  muscles  of  opposite  sides  coalesce  posterior 
in  ihe  Sciuromorpha,  but  not  ui  the  Hystricomorpba, 

5.  The  omo-hyoid  is  present  or  absent  in  the  Hystrioomorpb 
It  is  always  present  in  the  Sciuromorpha. 

6.  The  levator  clavicular  rises  either  from  the  atlas  or  the  b&J 
occipital  in  the  Hystricomorpha.  Always  from  the  atlas  in  tl 
Sciuromorpha. 

7.  The  scalenus  anticus  is  present  in  the  Hystricomorpha,  exce 
in  the  Hystrickhe,     It  is  absent  in  the  Sciuromorpha* 

ft  The  trapezius  is  often  divided  into  an  anterior  and  puufuJ 
part  in  the  Uv.^tncomorpha.     Never  in  the  Sciuromorpha^ 

1).  The  *tijr  no-scapular  muscle  is  composed  of  the  subckvi 
and  the  scupulo-clavicuiaris  in  the  LlystricoTuorpmi.  In  theScim 
morpha,  as  well  as  in  the  Dipodidfr,  only  the  subclavius  is  pre*ei 

1G.  The  first  part  of  the  coraco-brachialis  (rotator  humeri) 
always  present  in  the  Sciuromorpha*  tn  the  Hystricomorpha 
ia  present  or  absent, 

11.  The  pronator  quadratus  is  always  attached  to  more  thai 
third  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  in  the  Hystricomorpha.  In  t 
Sciuromorpha  it  is  attached  to  a  third. 

12.  The  supinator  longus  is  present  in  all  the  Sciuromor| 
except    Castor*     It   is   absent  in    the  Hystricomorpha  except 
Breihiwn  and  the  Dipodidae 

13.  The  scan  so  ri  os  is  always  wanting  in  the  Sciuromorpha, 
is  often  distinct  in  the  Hysfcrico morpha. 

14.  The  quadratus  fetnoris  usually  has  a  tendinous  insertion 
the  Hystricomorpha.     It  is  fleshy  in  the  Sciuromorpha. 
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15.  The  supracondylar  slip  of  the  semimembranosus  is  either 
separate  or  connected  to  the  rest  of  the  muscle  in  the  Hystrico- 
morpha. In  the  Sciuromorpha  it  is  fused  with  the  adductors,  but 
has  a  distinct  nerve  supply. 

16.  The  flexor  longus  digitorum  joins  the  flexor  longus  hallucis 
in  the  sole  in  the  Hystricomorpha.  In  the  Sciuromorpha  the  two 
muscles  do  not  join. 

B.  Chief  characteristic*  of  the  different  Families  of  the 
Hystricomorpha, 

Dipodidcs. — The  Dipodidae,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  agree  with 
the  Hystricomorpha  in  the  arrangement  of  the  masseter  and  in 
the  tendons  of  the  foot,  but  differ  from  them  and  approach  the 
Sciuromorpha  in  the  arrangement  of  the  digastric,  in  the  presence 
of  a  transverse  mandibular  muscle,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
scapulo-clavicularis.  They  present  in  addition  the  following 
characteristics : — (1)  The  teres  major  is  inserted  posteriorly  to  the 
latissimus  dorei.  (2)  There  is  only  the  long  head  to  the  biceps 
cubiti,  which  is  inserted  chiefly  into  the  ulna.  (3)  The  supinator 
longus  is  present.  (4)  The  trapezius  is  in  two  portions.  (5)  There 
is  no  bony  insertion  to  the  gluteus  maximus.  (6)  The  scansorius 
is  distinct.  (7)  The  supracondylar  slip  of  the  semimembranosus 
rises  from  the  tuber  ischii.  (8)  The  extensor  proprius  hallucis  is 
absent.  (9)  The  peroneus  brevis  is  absent.  (10)  There  is  no 
peroneus  quinti  digiti.    (11)  The  omo-hyoid  is  present. 

OctodoniidcB. — (1)  The  teres  major  is  inserted  in  front  of  the 
latissimus  dorei.  (2)  Both  heads  of  the  biceps  cubiti  are  present, 
and  the  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  radius  and  ulna.  (3)  The 
coraco-brachialis  only  consists  of  the  second  part.  (4)  The  flexor 
sublimis  digitorum  gives  no  slip  to  the  fifth  finger.  (5)  The  flexor 
profundus  digitorum  sends  a  slip  to  the  thumb.  (6)  The  trapezius 
is  undivided.  (7)  The  rectus  abdominis  decussates  at  its  origin  with 
the  opposite  muscle.  (8)  The  gluteus  medius  does  not  rise  from 
tbe  ilium.  (9)  The  scansorius  is  not  a  distinct  muscle.  (10)  The 
extensor  proprius  hallucis  communicates  with  the  extensor  longus 
digitorum  on  the  dorsum  of  the  second  toe. 

Hystricidce. — It  is  difficult  to  point  out  many  points  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  Porcupines  as  a  group,  owing  to  the  great  dif- 
ferences between  the  muscles  of  the  Ground-  and  Tree-Porcupines. 
Whether  these  differences  are  due  to  their  different  mode  of  life, 
or  indicate  that  tbe  animals  are  less  nearly  allied  than  the  genera 
of  other  families,  requires  further  investigation  to  determine.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  chief  distinctions: — (1)  The  digastric 
differs  in  Hystrix  and  Sphingurus.  (2)  The  omo-hyoid  is  rudi- 
mentary in  Hystrix,  large  in  the  Tree-Porcupines.  (3)  The  levator 
clavicuto  comes  from  the  skull  in  Hystrix,  from  the  atlas  in  h  e 
Tree-Porcupines.  (4)  The  two  parts  of  the  sterno-scapularis 
are  continuous  in  Hystrix,  separate  in  Sphingurus.  (5)  Th 
biceps  cubiti  has  one  head  in  Hystrix,  two  in  the  Tree-Porcupines. 
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(6)  The  coraco-brachiaKs  has  only  the  second   part  in   Hy&ri 
in  the  Tree-Porcupines  the  second  and  third  parte  are  presen 

(7)  The  brachials  antieus  consists  of  two  parts  in  Hystrix*  whi 
in  iS phi 'tvj urus  only  the  external  is  present.  (8)  The  extent 
seen q tii  interuodii  pollicis  is  present  in  Hy%trisel  absent  in  tj 
Tree-Form  pines.  (9)  The  pyriiormis  is  absent  in  Ilyrtri 
present  in  Spltinijurufi*  (10)  The  biceps  femoris  is  normal 
fft!#tri.t\  while  the  two  parts  are  distinct  in  the  Tree-Porcupiut 
(II)  The  pe  rone  us  ijuarti  digit  i  is  present  in  Ilystrkc^  absent 
the  Tree- Porcupines* 

The  on  I  j  two  definite  muscular  characteristics  of  the  Hystricic 
as  a  family  are :  (1)  The  latissimus  dorsi  at  its  insertion  wra 
round  the  lower  border  of  the  teres  major.  (2)  The  seal  en 
antirus  is  absent* 

OhinchiUidtt, — ( 1 )  There  are  two  heads  to  the  biceps  eubiti,  whi 
is  inserted  into  both  bones  of  the  forearm.  (2)  The  tibialis  antic 
rises  from  the  tendon  of  origin  of  the  extensor  longus  digit  or  m 
as  well  as  from  the  tibia.  {3)  The  extensor  proprius  ballads 
ahsrnt.  (4)  There  is  no  peroneus  quiuti  digiti.  (5)  The  om 
hvoid  is  absent. 

l)a$tfpm'tid&m — (  I )  The  scapulo-clavieularis  is  special )y  w< 
de vel op( hI .  (2)  T h e  de It oid  reach e s  down  as  far  as  the  elbo 
[A)  The  biceps  eubiti  has  only  the  lon£  head  and  is  inserted  in 
the  ulna.  (4)  The  first  and  second  beads  of  the  coraco-brachial 
are  present.  (5)  The  trapezius  ta  divided  into  an  anterior  and 
posterior  part.  ((!>  &  splenitis  colli  is  present,  (7)  The  scane 
rius  is  distinct,  (8)  The  supracondylar  slip  of  the  eeraimembr 
no*  us  risns  from  the  tuber  isebii.  (9)  The  tibialis  anticus  riaes  1 
i radons  from  the  front  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur, 
web  as  from  the  front  of  the  tibta,     £10)  The  omo-hyoidis  absei 

VapUtifc, — (l)Tlit)  biceps  cubiti  bus  one  bead  and  is  inserti 
into  the  ulna.  (2)  The  coraco-braeh  talis  only  has  the  second  p^J 
(:t)Thr  trapezius  is  double.  (4)  There  is  a  distinct  scansorn 
( 5 )  T I  io  pee  t  i  1 1  e  u  s  ris  es  by  a  narrow  t  endo  n ,  ( 6 )  Ti  bial  is  ant  ic 
rieos  fvotii  tendon  of  origin  of  extensor  lougus  digit  oru  in  as  w< 
as  from  the  tibia.  (7)  The  extensor  propria  hallucis  goes  to  t 
second  tor,  (8)  The  peroneus  niiinfi  digiti  is  absent.  (9)  T 
omo*hy  oid  is  absent.  (10)  The  levator  clavicular  rises  from  t 
basioccipital. 

2.  Notes  on  Cynogak  hennettis  Gray. 
By  Babu  Ram  Beam  a  a  SAnyal,  C.M.Z.S, 

[Revived  January  29,  1894.] 

The  acquisition  by  the  Zoological  Garden,  Calcutta,  of  a  t| 
ciiuen  of  Cynogale  bmnettii,  Gray,  from  Borneo,  has  enabled  1 
to  have  a  water-colour  sketch  made  of  thia  interesting  mamc 
whiUt  alive,  which  I  beg  leave  to  forward  to  the  Society,  togetl 
vuih  a  f#w  notes  regarding  its  external  chanu-lers  and  habit* 
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captivity.  On  referring  to  the  literature  of  the  species,  I  find  that 
the  animal  has  been  figured  by  S.  Miiller  (Zool.  Ind.  Archip., 
Mamm.  pi.  xvii.)  under  the  name  Potamophilus  barbatus,  and  by 
MM.  Eydoux  and  Souleyet  (Voyage  de  la  Bonite,  Mamm.  pi.  vi.). 
But  a  comparison  of  the  present  sketch  with  the  figures  given  by 
the  above-named  authors  will  at  once  show  that  their  figures  could 
not  have  been  drawn  from  life,  and  that  both  are  practically  useless 
for  the  purpose  of  identification. 

In  form  and  size  this  animal  resembles  partly  a  Prionodon  and 
partly  a  Paradoxurus.  The  head  is  elongated,  muzzle  broad  and 
depressed,  the  breadth  of  the  muzzle  appearing  more  pronounced 
owing  to  the  exceptional  character  of  the  upper  lip,  which  is  much 
thickened  in  order  to  support  the  roots  of  the  abundant  and  well- 
developed  whiskers.  A  bunch  of  whiskers  below  each  ear  and 
close  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye ;  also  an  intermediate  set  on 
each  side  of  the  nose  between  the  eye  and  the  lip.  A  tuft  of 
vibrissa  on  the  chin  between  the  lower  lip  and  the  throat.  Eyes 
large  and  oblique;  ears  small  and  round;  nostrils  with  distinct 
lobes  adapted  for  a  subaquatic  life.  Tail  moderate  and  thick. 
Prevailing  colour  of  the  coat  grey,  grizzled  white  on  the  back, 
rump,  and  outer  aspects  of  the  limbs ;  a  dark  band  on  the  crown 
and  nape ;  eyebrows  white  to  a  certain  extent ;  a  white  spot  on 
each  side  of  the  head  below  the  ears  corresponding  with  the  place 
of  insertion  of  the  whiskers  in  this  region  ;  lips  white.  Under- 
part8  blackish.  Tip  of  the  tail  whitish.  Toes  slightly  webbed, 
resembling  those  of  Lutra  leptonyx  from  a  distance.  Length  of 
the  head  and  body  about  32  inches,  tail  about  9*5  inches. 

Eicept  very  early  in  the  morning  I  have  never  seen  this  animal 
leave  its  cage  dunng  the  day,  and  though  it  never  appears  to  be 
particularly  savage,  it  always  resents  the  approach  of  its  keeper 
or  anyone  else  by  a  sort  of  low  subdued  snarling.  The  presence 
of  a  strong  Civets-like  smell  near  its  cage,  especially  at  night, 
unmistakably  indicates  the  possession  of  odoriferous  glands. 
Although  said  to  be  omnivorous,  it  shows  greater  partiality  for 
*n  animal  than  a  vegetable  diet,  and  relishes  fish  more  than  flesh. 
A  have  never  observed  it  indulging  in  its  aquatic  habits  here. 

C^ta,  January  10, 1894. 

3.  Field-Notes  on  the  Mammals  of  Uruguay. 
By  O.  V.  Aplin. 

[Beoeived  Maroh  3, 1894.] 

J?16  following  notes  relate  almost  entirely  to  the  Departments  of 
°®*no  and  Bio  Negro,  and  were  made  during  a  residence  in  the 
J^y  from  October  1892  to  June  1893.     My  thanks  are  due  to 

.Qldfield  Thomas  for  his  kindness  in  naming  such  of  the 
Jj*?e8  as  were  unknown  to  me,  and  in  giving  me  the  correct 

ett*  names  for  some  others. 
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I  may  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  purely  terresl 
an i ni ale  are  con t-ern ed,  Uruguay  is  geographically  separated  f 
the  Argentine  States  by  effective  natural  boundaries — the  Hie 
la  Plata  on  the  south  and  the  Rio  Uruguay  on  the  west, 
latter  river  has  apparently  proved  less  passable  than  the  mu 
Rio  Parana. 

Geoffkoy's  Cat  (Fdis  geoffroyiy 

The  beautiful  spotted  "Gate  del  Monte,"  or  *l  Monte  Cat 
now  becoming  rare  in  the  part  of  Soriano  where  I  was  liv 
The  skins  exhibit  a  little  variety,  some  having  the  spots  la 
and  more  distinct  than  others,  It  is  kept  down  as  mud 
possible  on  sheep-camps  by  trapping. 

Pa  J  A  Cat  {Ftli*  power  urn), 

Thp  Paja  or  Grass  Cat  (*■  Gato  pajero  ")  is  also  getting  scan 
this  district  owing  to  the  systematic  trapping  which  is  carried 
Two  kittens  which  wm*  brought  in  (dead,  alas !)  on  the  J 
October  were  spotted  on  the  legs  and  lower  parts,  and  it 
suggested  that  they  might  be  the  result  of  a  cross  with  the  M 
Cat ;  but  as  the  skins  of  two  more  kittens,  brought  in  with  thi 
the  old  female  a  few  days  before,  were  just  the  same,  the  sp< 
dre^s  in  youth  is  evidently  natural  to  this  species.  Exactly 
same  thing  happens  in  the  case  of  the  Puma  (vid-t  infra). 

PlTMA  (FdU  coneolor)  \ 

The  Puma  is  now  extinct  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
in  the  monte  along  the  Uruguay  river  it  is  still  found* 
est  nt  icier  o  living  at  Cordova  in  Argentina  tells  me  he  has 
both  Pumas  and  Jaguars  coming  down  the  big  rivers  on  1 
truuhs.  In  this  way  stray  examples  might  very  well  turn  up 
district  long  after  the  native  breed  was  extinct.  I  heard  thi 
was  still  found,  air  hough  very  rarely,  in  the  monte  of  the 
Ncgro  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of  the  river  which  I  visited  it 
Department  of  that  name ;  but  all  I  could  hear  of  it  in  8 
Soriano  was  a  report  that  one  had  been  seen  on  the  Arroy 
Monxon  some  years  ago.  We  had  on  board  the  ship  I  came  t 
in  two  Puma  cubs,  the  smaller  of  which  was  indistinctly  spo 
A  German  friend  living  in  the  South  of  Patagonia  tells  *ne 
yery  young  ones  are  always  so. 

Azaea's  Fox  (Can-U  azarm). 

Azara's  Fox,  the  common  *■  Zorro,"  is  BtiU  numerous  da 
systematic  i  rapping,  and  affords  moderate  sport  to  some  Eng 
men  •  among  others  to  a  neighbour  of  my  host,  whose  pack  inch 
two  imported  foxhounds,  a  rarity  indeed,  and  has  achieved  si 
success.  This  fox  is  quite  as  bold  as  the  English  one  iu  coi 
about  the  houses  at  night.  Going  out  of  my  room  od#  moonl 
night  I  saw  a  fox  bolt  out  of  the  patio !     One  which  was  c&i 

1  Sco  flpiro  of  young  Puma*,  P+Z.  8,  1861,  p,  141,  pi.  ml 
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as  a  small  cob  and  brought  up  at  Santa  Elena  became  perfectly 
tame.  He  was  kept  on  chain,  and  upon  being  visited  would 
jump  up  like  a  dog,  and  also  throw  himself  at  full  length  on  his 
aide  upon  the  ground  to  have  his  back  and  sides  tickled,  closing 
his  eyes  and  making  a  whining  noise.  The  difficulty  was  to  get 
away  from  him,  and  his  mode  of  pressing  his  visitor  to  stay  was 
to  take  hold  of  the  latter^  breeches  with  his  little  sharp  teeth. 
It  has  sometimes  been  doubted  whether  foxes  wag  their  tails.  This 
animal  certainly  used  to  wave  his  tail  gently  from  side  to  side 
when  he  was  pleased.  He  would  follow  the  peon  who  attended  to 
him  like  a  dog,  and  ultimately  (with  a  companion)  was  brought  by 
me  to  England. 

Aguaba  (Canis  sp.  inc.). 

We  had  also  another  species  of  Dog  known  to  the  peonea  as 
the  Aguara.  This  animal  is  said  by  them  to  live  in  the  rocky 
eerros  and  in  the  least  frequented  parts  of  the  district,  and  to 
put  in  an  appearance  chiefly  at  lambing  time.  They  also  say  that 
it  is  M  muy  brava,"  and  that  a  dog  which  has  no  difficulty  in 
orercoming  an  ordinary  "  Zorro  "  always  has  a  hard  fight  with,  and 
is  sometimes  turned  by,  an  "  Aguarrf."  I  procured  some  skins, 
but  unfortunately  the  only  skull  I  got  could  not  be  brought  home. 
The  points  in  which  this  animal  diners  from  the  ordinary  grey  fox 
are  these : — (i.)  It  has  the  head  shorter  and  broader  in  proportion, 
(ii.)  The  ears  are  short  and  rounded  instead  of  long  and  pointed, 
(iii.)  The  general  colour  of  the  body  is  warmer,  there  being  a  flush 
of  reddish  yellow  in  the  fur.  (iv.)  The  brush  is  shorter  in  pro- 
portion, (v.)  There  is  a  line  of  nearly  black  hairs  beginning  at 
tbe  scruff  of  the  neck  and  passing  down  the  line  of  the  backbone ; 
this  hair  is  thickest  at  the  scruff  of  tbe  neck  and  above  the  shoulders, 
and  approaches  in  character  the  mane  of  the  Canis  jubatus.  The 
blackness  is  continued  on  to  the  brush,  (vi.)  The  whole  animal 
is  stronger  and  more  robust,  (vii.)  The  appearance  of  the  animal 
and  the  general  aspect  of  the  head  in  life  are  (judging  from  a  sup- 
posed hybrid  between  the  Aguara*  and  Zorro)  very  different.  This 
is  caused  by  the  ears  being  farther  apart  and  slanting  outwards 
more  than  those  of  the  Zorro. 

One  or  two  of  these  were  trapped  at  Santa  Elena  about  April 
and  May,  when  the  Merinos  were  lambing,  and  I  saw  skins  of 
others.  The  marks  of  difference  are  not  so  clear  in  all  cases,  and 
it  is  probable  that  interbreeding  takes  place  (if  indeed  this  Aguard 
is  a  distinct  species). 

I  hope  to  obtain  a  skull,  and  then  perhaps  the  identity  of  the 
Aguari  of  Uruguay  may  be  settled. 

It  agrees  with  Dr.  Burmeister's  description  of  Canis  cancrivorus, 
Desmarest,  better  than  with  any  other  I  have  read  (Desc.  Phys. 
p.  143). 

One  of  these  intermediate  specimens,  a  half-grown  example,  was 
trapped  and  brought  up  to  the  estancia  alive.  Its  different 
appearance,  consequent  upon  the  width  of  the  skull  and  the  distance 
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tbe  ears  were  apart  (these  sloping  outwards  and  being  leas  uprig 
when  pricked,  than  in  the  fox),  was  very  marked.  It  wa« 
anrulj  and  savage  that  I  gave  up  all  hopee  of  bringing  it  hoc 
as  I  was  leaving  the  camp  very  shortly.  The  first  night 
managed  to  gnaw  its  way  out  of  a  new  hutch  just  completed 
tbe  transport  of  my  tame  Zorros,  but  it  was  captured  in  one 
the  buildings  early  in  the  morning,  being  encumbered  with  a  st 
of  raw  hide  tether, 

Tbe  name  Aguara  has  given  rise  to  great  confusion,  and  1 
identity  of  the  species  (probably  more  than  one)  is  not  yet  sett  I 
1  am  aware  that  the  Aguara1  has  been  described  by  some  wnfo 
a*  a  large  reddish  beast,  but  here  I  only  describe  the  animal  (ea« 
distinguished  from  the  Zorro)  well-known  as  the  Aguara*  by  1 
resident*  in  the  camp  where  I  was  living. 

Admiral  Kennedy  (Spodang  Sketches  in  South  America,  p.  * 

appjfai   tfcM   name   to    the  Maned    Wolf,  Canu  jnhatus*    "ft  fi 

animal,  irttb  a  bright  ruddy  coat,  black  mane  and  pads/1  sayi 

that  it  wa*  found  in  the  Chaco  (Northern  Argentina),      But  tl 

m  not  my  animal.     Mr.  Hudson  ('  Naturalist  in  La  Plata  *)  d 

tinguishes  between  the  Aguani-guazu  (C*  juhatus)  and  the  Agua 

writing  that  tbe  former  is  the  nearest  ally  of  the  latter,  but  tfc 

the  latter  is  smaller  and  has  no  mane ;    that  it  is  like  the  Din 

m   *i*\  nut  slimmer*  and  with  a   sharper  nose,  and   has   a  ma 

brighter  red  colour.     This   description   does   not  agree  with  c 

animal*  however,     Dr,  Burmeister  identifies  the  Aguara-guazu 

jUara  with  CjukiUt** 

Srnor  Don  Luis  Cincinato  Bollo,  in  a  little  book  published 
Montevideo  in  1S91,  on  Mammals,  containing  "la  descripcion  i 
k*  animals  indigents  de  las  KepubJicas  Oriental  y  Argentim 
distinguishes  between  the  "  Aijuard-ckay  rf  (which  he  say  a  lives 
oe*r!y  the  whole  of  South  America*  especially  in   the  north 
Argentina  and  in  Paraguay  and  the  Cbaco)  and  the  "  Atptard-tjuazi 
mi**rturdiite  between  a  wolf  and  a  fox  (and  doubtless  CanisjubatK 
which  iiiew;  in  -el  alto  Uruguay  "  on  the  banks  of  the  lagunas 
C\vri*titea.  and  also  in   the  Cbco,  Paraguay,  Mendoza,  and  & 
Ju*n*     But  he  does  not  describe  either,  merely  saying  that  t 
rS>ro»er  commits  ravages  among  the  sugar- plantation  a  and  fov 
bouses  and    that    the   latter  feeds   on  eggs  and  small  annua 
>Vitlw<r  dot*  this  Aguani-ehay  seem  to  be  my  animal.     Burmcist 
i  tar  Agtiara-ehay  of  A&ara  a  synonym  of  C,  asanx. 


Kivui  Pl^TB  Otteu  {hutra  plattnai*\ 

t%»  Oitw  *ras  fairly  numerous  in  the  rivers.  The  Otter 
;£****  America  is  not  the  shy  animal  that  we  are  accustomed 
*»r*  U  ft*  iadeed  reported  as  *'  muy  bravo,"  and  even  as  ant 
vatfO*  aft  iatrttsioQ  on  its  haunts  when  it  has  voung,  A  fnsi 
T*h^  yru*b™%  in  the  country,  and  a  great  fisherman,  told  me  tl 
tjBB*  *h»m  fe*  bad  booked  and  was  playing  a  big  fish,  an  Otl 
at  th*  fish  before  his  face ;  I  forget  whether 
r  wrwtehed  the  fi*h  away,  but  it  was  one  or  t 
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other.  I  asked  my  friend  why  he  did  not  write  to  the  '  Field ' 
about  it ;  to  which  he  replied,  "  Because  I  didn't  want  to  be  con- 
sidered a  bigger  liar  than  common."  For  my  part  I  can  very 
well  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  incident  from  what  happened  to 
me.  I  had  shot  with  my  little  collecting-gun,  and  only  wounded, 
a  Cormorant  (Phalaerocorax  bratttiensis),  a  bird  measuring  nearly 
30  inches  in  total  length,  which  had  been  sitting  on  a  dead  branch 
in  the  small  river  along  which  I  was  walking.  The  wounded  bird 
flapped  away  down  the  laguna,  which  curved  rather  sharply  and 
was  clothed  slightly  with  sarandi  bushes  on  the  banks.  I  there- 
fore lost  sight  of  the  bird  for  a  minute,  and  when  I  came  in  sight 
of  it  again  I  saw  a  great  commotion  going  on  in  the  water. 
Hurrying  up  I  saw  the  smooth  sleek  head  of  an  Otter,  which  had 
the  Cormorant  (still  flapping  its  wings)  in  its  mouth.  As  I  ran 
up  the  Otter  dived  out  of  sight  with  the  bird,  and  although  I 
waited  a  long  time  I  saw  neither  again.  The  whole  thing  happened 
rather  quickly,  and  I  was  so  astonished  that  I  never  thought  of 
trying  a  shot  with  my  pistol,  if,  indeed,  1  should  have  had  time  to 
do  so.  I  certainly  expected  the  Otter  to  drop  my  bird  when  I 
appeared  on  the  scene,  as  I  was  then  ignorant  of  the  extent  of 
u  cheek  "  possessed  by  the  South-American  Otter. 

Just  as  they  miscall  the  Covpu  "  Nutria,"  which  means  an  otter, 
so  in  the  camp  they  miscall  the  Otter  "  Lobo,"  which  means 
sometimes  a  wolf,  but  on  the  South-American  coast  a  seal  or  sea- 
lion,  "  Lobo  de  Mar "  (Otaria) ;  e.  g.  the  Isla  de  los  Lobos 
near  Maldonado,  Uruguay,  where  these  animals  (perhaps  Otaria 
jvbota)  congregate. 

WmTB-CHJSSTED  Otteb  (Lutra  bra*iliensi$). 

1  only  once  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  "  Lobo  de  pecho  bianco/' 
While  staying  at  an  estancia  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Eio 
Negro,  several  of  us  one  blazing  morning  had  ridden  up  on  to  a 
little  cerro  (one  portion  of  which  was  whitened  with  the  bones  of 
a  flock  of  sheep  cut  off  here  by  a  flood  a  few  years  before)  which 
commanded  a  view  of  a  fine  bending  reach  of  this  beautiful  river. 
We  looked  right  down  upon  the  varied  greens  of  the  monte 
bordering  the  river,  and  just  in  front  of  us  upon  a  rapid,  the 
sound  of  which  came  to  us  in  waves  borne  by  the  hot  breeze. 
A  Black  Cormorant  was  flapping  heavily  up  stream,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  rapid  an  Otter  showed  itself  occasionally;  the 
glance  of  the  sun  on  his  white  chest  showed  that  we  were  looking 
at  one  of  those  Otters,  the  fierceness  of  which  is  always  alluded  to 
by  anyone  who  knows  their  habits  at  all.  One  man,  very  fond  of 
swimming,  told  me  he  should  be  afraid  to  bathe  in  a  laguna  which 
he  knew  to  be  inhabited  by  White-throated  Otters  with  young. 
Another  friend  told  me  how  he  and  his  companion  were  annoyed 
by  Otters  taking  the  fish  from  their  set  lines  at  night  in  the  Bio 
Negro. 

fir.  Burmeister  mentions  this  species  being  taken  by  chance  on 
the  Bio  Uruguay  on  the  Entre-Eios  coast. 
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Cbjlb^eatixg  "Raccoon  (Proctfon  cattcrivoru$y* 

Soon  after  T  arrived  in  Uruguay  I  heard  a  good  deal  about  au 
animal  called  the  rt  Mano  peluda/'  but  no  one  seemed  to  know 
whaf.  it  was.  In  December,  when  riding  up  to  the  Bio  Negro,  we 
beard  the  name  again,  and  stopping  for  an  hour  or  two  at  n 
^pulperia"  a  league  or  two  south  of  the  river,  where  they  had 
several  very  tame   M  bichos  "  of  various  kinds,  I  was  delighted 

da  Ma  no  peluda.  From  vague  descriptions  I  had  heard  on 
the  way  the  Mauo  peluda  might  have  been  a  sloth,  an  ant-eater,  or 
a  monkev,  but  J  found  (as  Sir.  C.  J,  R  Davie,  of  Montevideo,  had 
au$  peeled  >  that  it  was  a  Raccoon.  To  the  latter  gentleman  I  am 
indebted  for  a  flat  skin  of  this  species,  and  through  his  kind  offices, 
juat  before  I  left  the  country,  I  was  enabled  to  procure  a  living 
specimen  from  Florida,  where  they  are  not  vtry  rare.  This 
e  sample  reached  England  safely,  and  was  pronounced  by  the 
authorities  At  the  Society's  Gardens  to  be  identical  with  the 
Ctafr-tfiimg    Raccoon*      1   do   not   think  the  presence   of   this 

a)  it)  Uruguay  has  been  previously  recorded.  The  specimen 
a!  the  **  pulperia,"  so  wonderfully  tamed  by  Don  Luis  or  one 

i  sons,  amused  us  by  eating  Huntley  and  Palmers  biscuits, 
which  it  held  between  its  paws,  silting  up  meanwhile  on  its 
hauucb<'$.     It   moved  rather  in  kangaroo  fashion,  but  was  less 

•tit ;  the  head  is  very  pointed  and  foxy  in  appearance, 
taough  broader  in  proportion  at  the  base  and  shorten  It  bad 
Kvn  captured  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  was  said  to  be  rare,  One 
or  two  pi  hi  pie  spoke  of  the  desperate  fights  these  animals  engage 
iu  with  dogs*  The  specimen  1  brought  home  lived  chiefly  on  beef 
ami  was  a  great  waU^rHlrmker, 


>kiak  {ContpQiut  m  op  u  r  ito  via  uzo  ni,  s  ub  sp ,  no  v. ), 

The  Skunk  which  I  procured  in  Uruguay  is  distinct  in 
cuknliotl  from  the  typical  White -backed  Skunk  (C,  mapitrtie) 
«  fetch  Subject  to  much  variation)  inhabits  South  America  gene- 
rally ♦  and  b  described  as  being  from  18  to  24  inches  long, 
wua  ft  *hort  tail  of  from  il  to  10  inches,  and  having  the  back 
wfciM*  auuiet imes  marked  with  a  median  black  stripe,  and  the  tail 
«&il*  lu  Mr,  Hudson's  *  Naturalist  in  La  Plata*  a  Skunk  V 
d  imuuicuig  a  dog  (p.  123),  with  the  back,  us  far  as  can  be 
,  tt-tiit*,  and  a  large  bushy  white  tail  laid  over  the  animal's 
to.!*  »iut  reaching  nearly  to  its  head.  The  Uruguayan  Skunk  has 
•b*t  *hv«k*  of  (he  body  and  the  tail  blackish  brown,  varying  a 
bub  ui  *hadc,  with  a  narrow  white  line  (not  more  than  three 
i(y<rbrn  oi  au  inch  wide  at  its  thickest  part  and  narrowing 
frawtiJa  *acb.  extremity)  on  each  side  of  the  body,  starting  on  the 
fcjy>  sk  lav  h*ad  (where  they  are  joined  together)  and  reaching 
umiPttmti  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  but  in  other  cases  not  so  tar. 
I  Itifctiafood  many  Skunks  and  saw  others,  but  they  all  answered 
>+4bMt  Jto**Ti}rtiu».  1  only  once  saw  one  with  any  white  at  all  ou 
fW  w*»  at  the  end  of  autumn,  when  we  killed  one 
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which  had  some  of  the  long  hairs  of  the  tail  just  tipped  with 
white,  giving  the  tail  a  frosted  appearance  when  seen  at  close 
quarters,  hut  not  noticeable  at  a  little  distance.  I  made  inquiries, 
but  could  not  find  anyone  who  had  seen  a  white-backed  or  tailed 
Skunk  in  Uruguay.  A  dried  skin  measures  22  inches  from  the 
nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail ;  the  tail  itself  is  8  inches  long. 

Br.  Burmeister  ('  Description  Physique  de  la  Bepublique  Argen- 
tine,' tome  iii.  p.  162)  includes  the  Argentine  Skunk  under  the 
name  of  Mephitis  suffocant  of  Dliger  (which  is,  I  suppose,  a 
synonym  of  C.  mapurito).  The  Skunk  he  describes  agrees  with 
mine  tolerably  well  with  the  exception  of  the  white  lines,  which 
are  said  to  rise  on  each  side  of  the  head  separately.  In  a  note  he 
says  expressly  "les  deux  raies  sont  toujours  separees  sur  le 
front."  In  this  respect  my  animal  agrees  with  Gray's  description 
of  the  Skunk  of  Chile,  which,  however,  has  a  white  tail  (M.  ehUensis). 
I  would  suggest  giving  the  various  Neotropical  Skunks,  which 
differ  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  one  another,  subspecific 
names. 

The  variation  in  the  Uruguayan  Skunk  being  constant,  I  have 

f'ven  it  a  name,  and  have  called  it  after  the  river  upon  which 
had  my  headquarters  during  my  residence  in  Uruguay. 

A  skin  and  skulls  of  this  subspecies  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

It  is  curious  that  Burmeister  makes  no  mention  of  a  white- 
backed,  white-tailed  Skunk  (as  figured  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson) 
iahabitinc;  Argentina. 

The  Skunk  is  very  common  in  Soriano  and  Flores,  and  very 
tune  and  impudent.  We  were  often  annoyed  by  their  coming 
about  the  estancia  at  night,  probably  after  the  fowls.  In  the 
still  summer  nights  an  overpowering  Bmell  of  Skunk  used  to  make 
ns  aware  that  one  of  these  little  beasts  was  wandering  about, 
perhaps  actually  in  the  patio,  and  you  never  knew  whether  on  going 
out  you  might  not  stumble  over  one  or  find  it  in  your  bedroom  1 

A  Skunk  will  seldom  trouble  to  get  out  of  your  way,  and  faces 
a  dog  rather  than  run  from  it.  I  only  once  saw  one  run  away,  and 
that  was  after  I  had  peppered  him  at  long  range  with  a  charge  of 
snipe-shot.  When  out  feeding  on  the  camp  in  the  evening  the 
Skunk's  paces  are  a  shambling  trot  and  a  gallop.  But  they  can  go 
pretty  fast  when  they  like,  e.  g.  the  one  I  spoke  of  just  now ; 
every  now  and  then  it  turned  and  meed  the  dog,  who  was  not 
very  keen  to  attack  it,  simply  and  solely  because  he  had  just  killed 
another  and  was  suffering  all  the  penalties.  This  dog  ("  Jim  ") 
was  a  short-legged,  heavily-built  terrier — something  between  bull 
and  fox — and  the  best  vermin  dog  I  ever  saw.  I  never  knew  him 
torn  from  a  Skunk,  and  always  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  him 
to  leave  one  "  stuck  up  "  in  a  difficult  position.  I  have  seen  him 
kill  a  good  many,  and  in  the  course  of  bis  rather  long  life  he  must 
have  lolled  hundreds.  The  strong  smell  did  not  seem  to  have 
affected  his  scenting  powers,  for  he  had  a  splendid  nose  and 
would  line  a  lizard  or  anything  else.    When  I  heard  him  give 
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tongue  I  always  knew  he  had  "  stuck  up  "  a  "  bicho  "  of  some  kind 
and  he  always  barked  until  he  fetched  up  his  human  companion* 
(coming  out  into  the  open  or  mounting  a  big  rock  occasionally, 
either  to  look  for  them  or  to  show  where  he  was),  but  not  after. 
This  tribute  to  the  good  qualities  of  a  great  Skunk-slayer  may 
perhaps  be  excused.  But  I  believe  all  the  dogs  in  the  camp  will 
tackle  Skunks — many  I  know  will — and  there  are  lots  of  dogs 
which  always  seem  to  smell  of  Skunk  more  or  less  strongly.  Even 
a  pair  of  easy-going,  good-natured  Labrador  dogs,  whose  only 
delight  in  life  was  to  swim  in  the  river,  I  have  seen  tackle  a 
Skunk  and  take  their  dose  like  their  betters.  The  discharge  is 
certainly  very  severe — though  I  never  saw  any  sign  of  dogs  being 
blinded  by  it — and  makes  the  best  dogs  wince,  blink,  and  sneeze. 
They  seem  to  like  to  make  the  Skunk  discharge  the  first  shot  (for 
he  can  fire  more  than  once)  while  they  are  as  far  off  as  possible ; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  make  feints  at  it  and  bark  violently, 
while  the  Skunk  (if  out  in  the  open)  menaces  them  with  tail  erect 
and  back  a  little  arched,  every  now  and  then  advancing  on  the  dog 
with  little  jumps  and  beating  the  ground  with  its  fore  feet.  The 
dog,  having  taken  one  or  more  shots,  finally  rushes  in  (old  hands 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  run  in  at  once).  I  saw  "  Jim  "  take  a  Skunk  out 
of  an  old  ant-hole  (the  entrance  to  which  he  had  to  enlarge)  on 
one  occasion,  and  get  shot  in  the  operation.  He  then  made  a  rush 
and  jerked  the  Skunk  suddenly  out  on  to  the  camp,  where  it  stood 
in  a  menacing  attitude ;  but  the  old  dog  walked  deliberately  up, 
took  the  Skunk  by  the  head,  and  so  dragged  it  about,  cracking  its 
skull  at  his  leisure.  Dogs  are  undoubtedly  much  distressed  after 
killing  a  Skunk,  rubbing  their  eyes  and  head  in  mud  or  dust, 
frothing  at  the  mouth,  and  "snuffling "  a  good  deal ;  but  all  the 
dogs  I  came  across  appeared  to  be  fond  of  the  amusement,  and  some 
were  desperately  keen  on  it.  Late  one  still  autumn  afternoon, 
when  the  dogs  had  stuck  up  a  Skunk  among  some  "  paja,"  I  actually 
saw  the  discharge  of  the  effluvium,  like  thin  white  spray  or  steam. 
When  discharging,  the  Skunk  faces  the  dog,  and  erects  its  tail  in 
an  upright  position,  at  a  right  angle,  or  a  shade  less  perhaps, 
with  the  line  of  the  body ;  but  does  not  lay  it  along  the  back. 

As  for  the  effect  of  the  smell  on  the  human  nose,  to  be  near  to 
and  to  leeward  of  a  Skunk  when  it  discharges  is  enough  to  scent 
one's  clothes  for  a  few  days ;  and  although  a  slight  smell  of  Skunk  in 
the  open  air  is  not  unpleasant,  yet  of  the  stale  smell,  whether 
upon  clothes  or  brought  about  a  house  by  dogs,  one  gets  terribly 
sick.  What  it  is  to  be  actually  hit  by  a  Skunk,  I  am  glad  to  say 
I  do  not  know. 

The  statement  (often  repeated)  that  it  is  possible  to  pick  up  a 
Skunk  by  the  tail  before  it  has  time  to  discharge,  and  that  while 
being  swung  by  the  tail  the  animal  cannot  discharge,  has  been 
laughed  at  as  a  joke  practised  on  the  credulity  of  those  who 
M loved  in  it.  All  I  can  say  is  that  it  is  astonishing  that  any- 
one with  an  extended  acquaintance  with  the  camp  should  doubt 
this  fact — but  it  is  only  natural  that  people  should  laugh  at  it  if 
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they  doubt  it.  On  my  making  inquiries  upon  the  point,  the  man 
I  was  staying  with  at  once  told  me  that  ridiog  one  day  up  to  one 
d  his  puestos,  he  was  in  time  to  see  the  peon  come  out  of  the 
rancho  swinging  a  Skunk  round  his  head ;  it  made  no  smell  and 
was  dashed  down  on  the  ground  and  killed,  inodorous.  The 
Skunk  had  got  into  the  house  in  some  way.  I  also  heard  that 
the  possibility  of  the  thing  was  well  known.  Secondly,  there  was 
brought  to  me  the  skin  of  a  Skunk  which  was  "  tailed  "  by  a  little 
boy  as  it  was  busily  digging  roots — so  said  the  boy's  father  on 
my  inquiring  how  it  was  caught ;  and  he  intimated  that  it  was  not 
by  any  means  an  unusual  thing.  Then  one  of  the  peons  at  the 
estancia,  finding  a  Skunk  asleep  under  his  catre  "  tailed  "  it  out ; 
but  unfortunately  I  did  not  see  him  do  it.  But  at  last  I  did  see 
the  operation.  One  of  the  peons  found  a  Skunk  one  morning 
behind  some  wood  piled  up  at  the  side  of  the  big  galpon — with  a 
quick  snatch  he  caught  its  tail  and  jerked  it  out.  There  he  stood 
for  five  minutes  swinging  it  gently  round  and  round,  there  being 
no  smell  (beyond  that  which  always  clings  about  a  Skunk). 
Another  man  then  gave  it  a  tap  on  the  head  with  a  stick,  and  the 
peon,  thinking  it  was  killed,  threw  it  away.  But  no  sooner  was  it 
on  the  ground  than  it  was  on  its  feet :  up  went  the  danger  signal, 
and— well,  we  all  had  to  clear  out !  The  beast  ran  off  and  got 
into  another  galpon,  where  the  dogs  killed  it ;  the  whole  place 
then  smelt  of  Skunk,  but  until  the  beast  touched  the  ground  it 
was  innocuous  and  inodorous. 

It  seems  that  the  "  scent  "-gland  cannot  be  opened  unless  the 
tail  is  at  a  right  angle,  or  something  near  it,  with  the  line  of 
body ;  and  that  therefore  when  held  by  the  tail  the  weight  of  the 
Skunk's  body  keeps  the  tail  more  or  less  in  a  line  with  it,  and  the 
Skunk  is  unable  to  discharge  its  vile  secretion.  The  actions  of  the 
one  mentioned  above  seem  to  prove  this.  To  perform  this  opera- 
tion it  is  of  course  necessary  to  catch  the  Skunk  asleep,  or  other- 
wise deeply  occupied  (digging  riots  for  instance),  and  to  run  the 
risk  of  its  waking  up  or  turning  round  and  seeing  you.  I  believe 
I  could  have  easily  done  it  myself,  as  I  have  more  than  once  seen 
a  Skunk  lying  curled  up  asleep  in  the  daytime.  Indeed,  while 
looking  for  a  parrot  I  had  shot  among  some  bushes,  I  very  nearly 
stepped  upon  one  which  was  curled  up  on  the  ground ;  and  there 
it  remained  until  (having  picked  up  my  bird)  I  put  a  revolver 
bullet  through  its  body.  However,  I  never  cared  to  risk  the  loss 
of  useful  garments,  it  having  been  proved,  I  believe,  that  clothes 
once  well  dosed  at  close  quarters  may  as  well  be  burnt. 

The  Skunk  passes  the  daytime  in  sleep,  when  undisturbed.  In 
Soriano  I  used  to  find  them  laid  up  in  holes  under  and  clefts 
in  the  granite  boulder  rocks,  in  deserted  ant-nests,  among  paja 
grass  or  in  the  crown  of  a  big  hassock  of  this,  and  in  one  or 
two  cases  on  the  ground  among  bushes.  In  the  latter  case  it  lies 
on  its  side  curled  round.     When  roused  in  a  hole  by  a  dog  it 

Cnts  a  rather  diabolical  appearance  as  it  pops  its  little  vicious 
out    Notwithstanding  demonstrations  of  this  kind,  I  have 
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only  once  seen  a  Skunk  use  its  teeth.  la  this  case  one  fastened 
on  to  Jim's  flanks,  and  the  old  dog  walked  about  with  it  hanging 
on  for  half  a  minute,  looking  round  at  it  in  much  astonishment 
at  this  unusual  and  unseemly  behaviour — the  fact  being  that  h( 
could  not  get  hold  of  his  enemy,  which  turned  with  him.  The 
Skunk's  teeth  are  small  in  proportion  to  its  size  of  body :  a  certaii 
class  of  theorists  would  probably  say  that  they  had  become 
smaller  from  disuse,  the  animal  having  another  means  of  defence. 

The  Skunk  seems  to  be  an  omnivorous  feeder.  Its  long  strong 
claws  are  well  adapted  for  digging,  and  places  where  they  hav< 
been  scratching  are  to  be  seen  aUabout  the  camp.  They  probably 
feed  on  small  mammals,  reptiles,  and  insects  as  well  as  roots,  an< 
are  always  credited  with  robbing  hen-roosts. 

With  regard  to  the  distance  at  which  you  can  smell  a  Skunk 
I  cannot  give  an  opinion ;  but  you  often  smell  them  when  yoi 
cannot  see  them,  and  just  about  sun-down  the  smell  is  a  usua 
and  familiar  one  about  the  camp  ;  at  night,  too,  a  strong  whiff  of  i 
as  you  sit  or  stroll  in  the  patio  is  a  very  common  occurrence.  A 
a  hundred  yards  to  leeward  with  the  slightest  breeze  the  smell  o 
a  discharge  would  be  very  pungent.  The  smell  is  said  to  be  i 
good  u  remedio  "  for  the  headache ! 

The  local  name  for  the  Skunk  is  "  Zorillo" 

The  Skunk  being  numerous,  despite  human  persecution,  it  mighi 
be  supposed  to  be  prolific  ;  and  from  the  very  meagre  evidence  ] 
obtained  it  seems  to  be  so — this  evidence  is  that  on  the  31sl 
October  a  female  was  killed  close  to  the  house  with  13  young. 

Geibok  (Qalicti*  vittata). 

This  savage  and  diabolical-looking  weasel,  known  as  the  "  Huron, 
coal-black  except  on  the  top  of  the  head,  back,  and  tail  (on  whicl 
parts  the  hair  is  grey  and  longer  than  the  rest  of  the  body),  wa 
not  uncommon.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  black  o 
the  face  and  the  grey  crown  is  cleanly  cut,  and  gives  the  animal  i 
curious  and  most  spiteful  appearance.  Nor  do  its  looks  belie  it 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  medium-sized  polecat,  and  resembles  thi 
animal  in  disposition  and  habits  to  some  extent.  But  one  of  it 
characteristic  habits  is  that  of  hunting  in  company.  I  have  seei 
three  hunting  down  a  nearly  dry  Canada,  and,  just  before,  a  frienc 
had  seen  live  together,  When  staying  with  a  neighbour  in  Feb 
ruary  one  of  his  sons  trapped  a  Hur6n  in  a  box  trap  baited  with  ai 
Aperea.  We  had  some  considerable  difficulty  in  transferring  bin 
to  a  small  cage*  and  so  far  from  being  timid,  he  would  always  conn 
at  your  fingers  with  an  angry  barking  squeal,  if  you  put  them  neai 
the  bars  of  the  cage.  Moreover,  when  irritated  he  emitted  one  o 
the  strongest  and  most  pungent  animal  smells  I  ever  experienced 
In  some  respects  it  was  more  disgusting  than  Skunk.  The  cage 
was  fifty  yards  or  more  from  the  house,  out  of  sight  behind  the 
kitchen  buildings,  and,  when  it  was  to  windward,  it  was  quit* 
possible  when  sitting  outride  the  house-door  to  tell  when  anyone 
Went  to  look  at  the  Huron.     For  this  reason  it  would  be  difficult 
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to  bring  home  an  example  captured  when  full-grown;  I  oan 
imagine  the  captain  ordering  the  cage  to  be  heaved  overboard ! 
On  the  other  hand,  the  same  friend  told  me  that  he  once  caught 
some  young  ones,  and  that  they  became  so  tame  that  they  were 
allowed  to  run  about  where  they  liked. 

Vaperugo  moniantu  (Phil.):  Dobson,  Gat.  Bats,  p.  189. 

This  was  the  only  Bat  of  which  I  brought  home  specimens.  It 
was  common  about  the  house,  flying  rather  low  among  the  ombus 
gums,  wattles,  and  other  trees  in  the  patio,  but  not  easy  to  knock 
down. 

On  the  3rd  February,  when  riding  across  the  camp  and  passing 
a  small  group  of  boulder  rocks,  I  saw  a  Bat  on  the  wing  about  9  a.m. 
Of  this  day  my  Journal  says : — "  Blazing  hot  day,  over  80°  at 
8  a.m.,  going  up  to  94°  in  the  day,  and  standing  at  86°  at  9  p.m." 

Another  species  is  found  in  Uruguay  with  the  fur  of  a  very 
dark  rich  mahogany  colour ;  but  I  omitted  to  keep  the  very  poor 
specimen  I  came  across  and  never  got  another. 

Mulita  {TatuMta  septemcineta). 

This  Armadillo  is,  I  hear  on  good  authority,  still  numerous  in 
parts  of  the  Department  of  Florida,  but  in  Soriano  where  I  was 
it  was  uncommon.  The  only  live  specimen  I  obtained  escaped  in 
my  temporary  absence ;  it  was  exceedingly  quiet  and  gentle  in 
its  manners.  The  "  Mulita  "  occasionally  figures  on  the  menu  at 
the  hotels  in  Montevideo. 

Tat6  (Tatuiia  novemcincta). 

The  Tatu  is  said  to  be  found  outside  the  monte  along  the  Bio 
Negro.  I  saw  the  skull  of  a  freshly-killed  specimen  hanging  up 
in  a  paraiso  tree  in  the  patio  of  a  house  at  which  I  stopped  the 
night  between  the  Bio  Negro  and  Porongos.  A  puestero  at 
Santa  Elena  said  that  a  few  years  ago  several  were  caught  near 
the  Paso  del  Durazno  on  the  Arroyo  Grande;  and  Mr.  Davie 
wrote  me  word  that  the  Tatu  bad  occurred  at  Guayeuru,  in  the 
same  pago,  in  his  recollection.  The  Tatu  is  apparently  disappearing 
gradually  from  the  more  populated  camps.  The  Tatu  is  much 
larger  than  the  Mulita,  and  is  rather  narrow  in  proportion  to  its 
length. 

PilItdo  Abmadillo  (Dcuyptu  $exdnctu$). 

The  Peludo,  or  Hairy  Armadillo,  said  to  be  less  particular  as  to 
its  diet  than  its  congeners,  and  not  to  despise  carrion  beef  and 
mutton,  was  quite  rare  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Elena,  Soriano. 
The  specimen  I  brought  thence  was  caught  close  to  the  Arroyo 
Grande.  It  is  always  called  Peludo  in  the  camp,  but  it  is  not  the 
Hairy  Armadillo  found  about  Buenos  Ayres  (Dasypus  villostis, 
Desro.).  In  the  list  of  animals  in  the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens 
(1883)  the  habitat  of  the  latter  is  given  as  "  La  Plata,"  and  of  the 
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present  animal  "  Brazil/'  The  specimen  I  brought  home  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  has  been  identified  by  Mr.  Oldfield 
Thomas. 

Scapterofnys  (Hesperomys)  tumidus,  Waterh. 

I  procured  one  specimen  of  this  Bat  in  the  monte  of  the  Arroyo 
Grande.  Mr.  Thomas  tells  me  that  the  British  Museum  previously 
only  possessed  the  type  of  this  species,  an  immature  and  much 
faded  skin,  and  that  the  one  I  brought  home  is  a  very  old 
example. 

Habrathrix  olivaceus  (Waterh.). 

I  procured  one  specimen  of  this  dark  grey  short-tailed  Moose. 

House-Mouse  (Mus  musculus). 

There  were  plenty  of  Mice  about  the  estancia  house  at  Santa 
Elena,  and  they  were  often  trapped.  They  seemed  to  me  of  a 
warmer  colour  than  English  examples,  and  I  brought  home  a 
skin  and  another  example  in  cafia,  thinking  they  were  distinct 
from  ours;  Mr.  Thomas,  however,  tells  me  they  are  identical. 
This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  travels  of  the  House-Mouse. 
These  colonists  would  of  course  manage  the  sea-voyage  easily; 
but  having  evaded  the  vigilance  of  the  custom-house  (for  who 
would  pay  a  live-stock  duty  on  them  ?),  they  would  have  to  make 
their  way  to  the  railway -station  and  proceed  by  train  to  San  Jose. 
Thereafter  a  journey  of  about  seventy  miles  would  lay  before  them, 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  course  of  from  three  or  four  to  ten  days 
by  bullock,  mule,  or  horse-cart.  They  might  easily  come  from 
San  Jose  among  bales  of  alfalfa  hay ;  but  doubtless  most  of  the 
journey  was  made  in  a  cargo  of  "  stores  '*  and  inside  some  case 
containing  food  for  man. 

Tuco-Tuoo  (Ctenomys  brasiliensis). 

Tuco-Tuoo  (Ctenomys  magcUanicus). 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  more  than  these  two  species  of 
Tuco-Tuco  inhabiting  the  parts  of  Uruguay  which  I  visited. 
About  Santa  Elena  they  lived  in  little  colonies  wherever  there 
was  a  high-lying  bit  of  ground  of  which  the  subsoil  was  light  and 
sandy  instead  of  granite  rock.  North  of  the  Bio  Negro,  where 
the  soil  was  more  suitable,  this  animal  was  abundant,  still  living 
in  colonies  called  il  tuco-tuconales,"  over  which  it  was  necessary 
to  ride  slowly,  the  ground  often  giving  way  under  your  horse's 
feet.  I  have  a  vivid  remembrance  of  laboriously  walking  over  a 
big  and  very  soft  sandy  tuco-tuconale  one  very  hot  day,  terribly 
thirsty  in  consequence  of  being  unable  to  obtain  water  at  the  place 
where  we  had  eaten  our  breakfast,  to  another  streamlet,  and  finding 
that  dry ! 

I  picked  up  a  very  few  bones  and  remains  about  Santa  Sena ; 
but  I  never  saw  a  live  Tuco-Tuco,  nor  had  a  friend  on  the  Bio 
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Negro  who  took  some  interest  in  such  things.  I  have  since  my 
return,  however,  received  from  him  the  skin  and  skull  of  one. 
The  measurements  of  this  specimen  are :  head  and  body  10  inches, 
tail  3  inches.  The  fur  is  very  soft  and  silky,  and  the  hairs  com- 
posing it  on  the  back  measure  from  *7  to  *8  inch  in  length.  The 
general  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  light  hair-brown,  the  indi- 
vidual haire  being  tipped  with  this  colour  for  '2  of  their  length ; 
the  basal  part  of  each  hair  is  mouse-colour.  The  chin  and  throat 
are  of  the  same  brown  as  the  rest  of  the  head,  the  latter  being  a 
shade  darker  than  the  back.  The  rest  of  the  underparts  are  dirty 
white.  The  tail  is  clothed  only  sparsely  with  bristly  hairs.  The 
incisors  are  orange-colour,  the  lower  ones  measuring  '5  inch  from 
where  they  emerge  from  the  jaw-bone  to  their  tips.  It  has  been 
kindly  identified  by  Mr.  Oldfield  Thomas  as  Ctenomys  brasiliensis, 
while  a  skull  which  I  brought  from  a  tuco-tuconaie  at  Santa  Elena, 
Soriano,  has  been  referred  by  him  to  Ctenomys  mageUanicus. 

Not  only  were  the  colonies  where  the  latter  specimen  was  found 
smaller  than  those  north  of  the  Bio  Negro  (this  might  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  nature  of  the  ground),  but  the  individual  burrows 
and  earths  were  smaller. 

From  the  description  of  some  writers  it  might  be  imagined  that 
anyone  being  on  a  tuco-tuconale,  whether  by  night  or  by  day, 
would  hear  continually  the  loud  double  or  treble  note  from  which 
the  animal  takes  its  name.  I  was  not  so  fortunate,  for  although 
1  have  very  often  passed  over  and  waited  quietly  about  on  tuco- 
tuconales  I  have  only  once  heard  the  sound,  and  that  very  slightly. 
Yet  the  fresh  workings  showed  that  these  places  were  inhabited. 

RwTLBsa  Cavt  (Cavia  aperea). 

The  "  Apered,"  exactly  like  our  fancy  guinea-pigs,  but  of  a  grey 
mouse-colour,  paler  underneath,  is  numerous,  frequenting  pajonalee, 
and,  near  eatancia  houses,  strips  of  camp  fenced  in  for  the  pro- 
tection of  young  plantations.  Here  they  make  runs  among  the 
grass,  coming  out  chiefly  about  sundown  to  feed.  They  are  almost 
as  destructive  as  rabbits,  and  where  foxes  (which  with  the  Hur6n 
are  their  chief  natural  enemies)  have  been  killed  down  they  are 
apt  to  increase  inconveniently.  The  fur  is  long  and  pretty,  but 
generally  seems  very  loosely  attached  to  the  skin.  The  Aperei 
does  not  burrow  in  the  ground,  though  it  drives  tunnels  in  the 
thickest  pajonalee ;  nevertheless  I  have  seen  one,  when  surprised 
on  a  bare  river-bank,  go  to  ground  in  an  old  ant-hole,  and  it  is 
probable  that  when  the  camp  is  very  pelado  they  take  refuge  in 
any  convenient  shelter.  I  have  known  them  run  into  a  hole  in 
the  rocks  and  to  find  shelter  about  a  shed  erected  for  the  benefit 
of  some  pure-bred  stock. 

Captbaba  (Hydrochcsrus  capybara). 

The  Capybara  or  Carpincho,  as  it  is  always  called  in  Uruguay, 
was  found  in  some  numbers  along  the  Arroyo  de  Monzon,  the 
Arroyo  Grande,  and  some  other  smaller  rivers  near  where  I  was 
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living  in  Soriano,  but  especially  so  along  the  banks  of  the  Sauce 
which  runs  through  the  camp  belonging  to  my  host  at  Santa  Elena 
The  Carpinchos  there  were  also  very  tame  indeed, — from  the  fac 
that  they  were  not  molested.  Accordingly  I  had  exceptions 
advantages  for  observing  this,  the  largest  rodent  in  the  world,  ii 
a  state  of  nature. 

A  favourite  locality  is  a  broad  laguna  in  the  river,  furnishe 
with  open  water,  and  also  beds  of  "  camelotes," — a  sloping  opei 
grassy  bank  on  one  side,  where  the  Carpinchos  can  lie  in  the  daj 
time  in  the  cooler  weather,  sleeping  and  basking  in  the  sunshine 
on  the  other  a  low  shelving  bank,  clothed  with  "  sarandi "  scru 
growing  out  into  the  black  reeking  mud  and  shallow  water  beyon< 
The  stems  of  the  sarandi  in  the  festering  mud  have  a  gloom 
appearance,  sometimes  brightened  in  spring  by  the  large  pin 
flower  of  a  convolvulus  climbing  up  the  stems.  In  one  or  tw 
places  of  this  description  I  could  almost  always  make  sure  of  seek 
some  Carpinchos — sometimes  a  herd  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  togethe 
for  they  are  sociable.  You  might  meet  with  them  at  any  part  < 
the  rivers  where  there  was  plenty  of  water,  or  in  the  monte  c 
the  banks,  and  I  have  "  put  one  up  "  in  thick  dry  paja  fifty  yaix 
or  more  from  a  river.  At  night  they  are  said  to  wander  for  son 
distance,  to  visit  maize  chacras  and  quintas.  When  alarmed  tb< 
snort  violently,  and  rush  impetuously  into  the  river  with  a  gre 
splash  and  noise.  It  is  said  that  a  frightened  Carpincho  makii 
for  the  river  will  not  turn  out  of  its  way  for  anything,  and  that 
you  are  between  them  and  the  river  they  will  knock  you  ove 
I  can  well  believe  it,  for  they  give  one  the  idea  of  being  the  mo 
stupid  animals  in  existence ;  and  an  examination  of  their  skul 
shows  they  are  literally  exceedingly  thick-headed.  The  paces 
the  Carpincho  are  a  walk  and  a  hurried  gallop  reminding  one 
that  of  a  pig,  but  most  likely  differing  little  in  character  from  th 
of  a  guinea-pig,  which  the  Carpincho  resembles  in  shape  and  mal 
Probably  their  habit  of  rushing  impetuously  into  the  rivers  is  t 
reason  why  some  horses  are  so  frightened  at  these  animals ;  t 
horses  may  have  been  scared  when  they  went  down  to  drink, 
perhaps  even  charged  by  two  or  three  lumbering  brutes.  Ti 
horses  which  I  rode  were  both  frightened  at  Carpinchos,  and  o 
of  them  at  the  first  sound  of  a  snort  became  almost  unmanageal 
and  always  tried  to  "  clear  out." 

Sometimes  Carpinchos  are  much  more  tame  than  at  others. 
they  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  small  river  they  often  take  : 
notice  at  all ;  and  I  have  watched  them  in  the  autumn  sitting  1 
on  their  haunches  like  dogs  sunning  themselves,  or  lying  asleep  < 
their  bellies  with  their  fore  paws  stretched  out  in  front  of  the 
and  their  heads  in  some  cases  laid  on  their  paws,  a  little  on  o 
side.  I  have  also  on  more  than  one  occasion  walked  up  with 
half  a  dozen  yards  of  them.  Sometimes  when  you  approach 
little  herd  of  them  they  sound  their  alarm  and  merely  watch  yc 
walking  slowly  down  to  the  water  as  you  get  nearer.  At  otl 
times  they  rush  impetuously  into  the  water  at  the  first  sign 
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danger.  They  are  said  to  be  much  wilder  on  the  larger  rivers,  the 
Bio  Negro  for  instance,  probably  because  they  are  less  accustomed 
to  seeing  any  people  except  those  who  hunt  them.  No  doubt  the 
protection  they  were  afforded  in  the  Santa  Elena  camp  contributed 
largely  to  their  tameness  there,  but  I  always  noticed  they  were 
less  tame  on  the  Arroyo  Grande  than  on  its  tributary  the  Sauce. 

When  disturbed  and  rising  to  their  feet  the  Carpinchos  get  upon 
their  fore  legs  first.  The  hair  of  the  Garpincho  is  scanty,  not  much 
more  plentiful  than  some  pigs'  bristles,  which  it  greatly  resembles. 
Their  colour  varies  from  dull  brown  to  bright  chestnut,  and  this 
irrespective  of  age,  or  size,  or  season  either,  for  I  have  noticed  all 
colours  from  spring  to  late  autumn ;  smaller  animals  are,  however, 
generally  of  tbe  dull  brown  colour  and  vice  versd.  Their  skins 
tan  into  splendidly  thick,  soft  leather,  which  is  used  for  belts, 
slippers,  saddle-covers,  Ac.  Like  other  thick-skinned  animals,  they 
like  to  wallow  in  mud.  They  work  out  hollows  in  the  ground  in 
which  they  wallow ;  these  are  known  as  Carpincho  baths.  The 
Carpincho  does  not  go  to  ground,  but  lives  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  in  such  cover  as  it  can  find.  It  is  capable  of  remaining 
under  water  and  of  proceeding  for  some  distance  under  the  surface ; 
but  when  a  herd  has  been  disturbed  at  a  laguna  the  members 
probably  "lie  low"  by  putting  just  their  noses  above  water  under 
die  shelter  of  a  bed  of  camelotes  or  other  water-plants. 

I  should  imagine,  from  the  size  of  its  incisor  teeth,  that  the 
Carpincho  would  be  capable  of  inflicting  a  most  serious  bite.  One 
day  late  in  autumn,  as  my  friend's  hounds  were  drawing  the  monte 
of  the  Arroyo  Grande  for  a  fox,  we  heard  a  tremendous  "  worry," 
but  before  the  whip  could  get  to  them  (and  on  his  small  active 
animal,  really  only  a  pony,  he  could,  I  believe,  get  anywhere)  the  pack 
went  on.  A  pointer  (one  of  a  famous  short-tailed  breed),  belonging 
to  the  eetanciero  at  whose  house  we  had  met,  came  limping  out  of 
the  monte  with  a  fearful  gash  and  incised  bite  in  his  neck,  bleeding 
like  a  pig.  It  was  said  to  be  the  work  of  a  Lobo,  but  as  I  heard 
the  snort  of  a  Carpincho  at  the  beginning  of  the  worry  I  strongly 
suspect  that  it  was  the  work  of  one  of  these  beasts,  of  which  there 
were  a  good  many  in  that  part  of  the  river.  The  Carpincho, 
from  its  great  weight  and  size,  and  thick,  clumsy  shape,  would  be  a 
very  awkward  beast  for  dogs  to  hold,  whereas  they  would  probably 
master  a  Lobo  if  they  had  come  to  close  quarters  on  land. 

The  Carpincho's  hind  feet  are  furnished  with  a  kind  of  hoof  in 
three  divisions,  each  ending  in  a  point ;  and  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  get  a  fair  kick  from  the  hind  leg  of  a  living  or  dying  animaL 

Upon  this  point  I  quote  from  Senor  Boflo,  in  whose  book  is 
depicted  with  photographic  accuracy  a  group  of  eight  Carpinchos 
in  various  life-like  attitudes  on  the  bank  of  a  river.  Senor  Bollo 
writes : — "  If  the  dogs  follow  it,  it  flies  while  it  can  ;  when  it 
is  exhausted  by  the  blood  it  has  lost,  it  places  itself  among  the 
camelotes  (a  kind  of  water-plant)  and  defends  itself  from  its 
persecutors,  giving  them  bites  with  its  long  incisors." 

When  they  take  to  the  water  they  sometimes  dive  beneath  the 
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surface  at  once  and  sometimes  merely  swim  away ;  they  can  when 
swimming  along  suddenly  submerge  themselves  and  disappear,  and 
they  can  progress  under  water.  I  have  watched  them  swimming 
in  a  laguna  while  I  stood  on  the  bank  in  full  view.  The  upper 
half  (or  rather  less),  taking  in  the  eyes,  nose,  and  ears,  of  their 
oblong  square  heads  is  alone  above  water,  the  heads  looking  like 
logs  of  dead  wood  mysteriously  propelled.  They  swim  very  slowly. 
When  uneasy  the  Carpincho  gives  vent  to  its  alarm-note  as  it 
swims  along,  raising  its  muzzle  out  of  water  for  the  purpose. 

To  produce  this  extraordinary  noise  considerable  exertion  is 
evidently  necessary ;  the  animal's  sides  are  momentarily  inflated 
(perhaps  to  take  in  air  for  the  purpose),  when  the  sudden  jerky 
heave  comes  and  the  whole  massive  body  of  the  beast  is  shaken. 
The  sound  produced  is  very  peculiar.  It  is  very  explosive,  some- 
thing between  a  grunt  and  a  bark,  and  not  unlike  the  sound  of  a 
big  dog  clearing  its  throat  for  a  good  choke,  but  is  fuller  and  has 
more  volume. 

Tbe  Carpincho,  with  its  heavy-looking  head,  apparently  nearlj 
all  jaws,  certainly  presents  a  curious  appearance.  Senor  Bollc 
says  that  it  is  so  ugly  that  it  has  given  rise  to  the  saying  in  La  Plata 
"  feo  como  un  Carpincho." 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Carpincho  takes  more  than  a 
year  to  attain  its  full  growth,  as  there  were  always  a  good  manj 
to  be  seen  about  half  the  size  of  the  quite  old  ones,  and  that  thej 
breed  before  they  are  full-grown. 

I  am  unable  to  say  at  what  season  they  have  young,  or  whethei 
they  breed  at  any  particular  season.  I  shot  a  young  one  about  two 
feet  long  at  the  end  of  spring  (26th  November),  and  saw  two  not 
more  than  18  inches  long  on  the  8th  May. 

I  am  also  puzzled  to  say  how  many  young  they  have  at  a  birth 
On  the  8th  May  I  saw  two  females  each  with  a  young  one,  abou 
18  inches  long,  at  her  side.  I  have  never  seen  more  than  on< 
young  one  with  a  female,  but  this  I  have  often  seen ;  the  young 
one  keeps  close  to  its  mother's  side  and  they  plunge  into  the  watei 
together.  I  am  aware  that  the  supposition  that  the  Carpi nch< 
has  only  one  young  one  at  a  birth  is  contrary  to  what  has  beei 
written  about  this  animal,  but  I  merely  give  my  own  observation! 
for  what  they  are  worth. 

The  Carpincho  is  a  nuisance  to  the  sportsman,  as  by  plunginj 
into  the  lagunas  when  he  comes  to  close  quarters  they  disturl 
any  birds  which  may  be  there.  They  seem  liable  to  scab,  also  t* 
some  fatal  disease,  to  judge  from  the  number  one  sees  dead  or  ii 
skeleton.  After  a  long  drought,  with  the  rivers  drying  up  and 
ceasing  to  flow  for  weeks,  we  had  a  heavy  dash  of  rain,  which  put 
the  rivers  in  flood  for  a  day  or  two,  stirred  up  the  rotten  mud 
and  brought  down  a  lot  of  half-decayed  bodies  of  cattle  and  bones 
when,  therefore,  the  rivers  sank  again  they  were  not  very  pleasant 
to  the  olfactory  organs.  About  that  date  I  saw  several  Carpincho* 
only  just  dead,  with  no  marks  of  violence,  except  an  eye  cleaned 
out  after  death,  no  doubt  by  a  Carancho  or  Vulture.    One  cannot 
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imagine  these  strong  beasts  being  drowned,  as  they  do  not  go  to 
ground,  but  live  in  coyer  on  the  surface. 

When  shot  and  dying  in  deep  water  they  sink  at  once,  but  will 
float  in  an  hour  or  two. 

In  concluding  these  notes  on  the  Garpincho  I  can  only  echo 
Senor  Bollo's  regret: — " Desgraciadamente  este  animal  tan  util 
tiende  a*  desaparecer  de  las  tierras  pobladas,  porque  continuamente 
8e  le  persigue." 

Coypu  (Myopotamus  coypu). 

The  Coypu  or  Nutria,  to  use  the  name  by  which  it  is  always 
known  in  Uruguay,  was  not  uncommon  in  some  of  the  larger 
canadas  or  watercourses.  Here  it  inhabits  the  larger  permanent 
lagunas.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  if  a  laguna  is  inhabited  by 
Nutrias  it  is  a  sign  that  it  never  dries  up  in  a  drought.  But  during 
the  seca  which  prevailed  during  the  time  I  was  in  the  country, 
and  may  well  be  distinguished  as  the  seca  grande,  some  places 
inhabited  by  Nutrias  did  dry  up,  but  it  was  probably  many  years 
since  they  had  done  so  previously.  In  the  steep  banks  of  the 
lagunas  the  Nutrias  make  drives,  the  mouths  of  the  tunnels  being 
half  in  and  half  out  of  the  water  when  it  is  at  its  normal  height. 
The  Nutria  is  not  a  very  shy  animal.  Some  of  them  inhabited  a 
little  Canada  by  the  side  of  which  the  sheep-dipping  banadero  at 
Santa  Elena  was  situated,  and  adjoining  the  little  potrero  where 
the  pigs  were  kept  and  all  the  sheep  killed ;  they  were  probably 
attracted  by  the  head  of  water  kept  up  by  a  small  dam.  The 
Nutria  swims  with  hardly  a  ripple  and  disappears  noiselessly  in  the 
drive  at  the  water-line.  The  body  is  dull  brown,  muzzle  greyish, 
and  there  is  a  little  warm  brown  on  the  side  of  the  head.  It 
swims  with  the  nose,  the  top  of  the  head,  and  a  narrow  line  of  the 
back  out  of  water,  all  on  a  dead  level,  or  almost  so ;  the  nostrils 
being  very  high  up  in  the  line  of  the  skull,  they  are  kept  out  of  the 
water  without  the  nose  being  poked  up  towards  the  sky.  A  half- 
grown  one  brought  to  me  alive  ate  green  maize  readily,  but  died  in 
my  absence.  An  old  male,  when  captured,  made  most  extraordinary 
wailing  cries  of  complaint. 

[The  Viscacha  (Lagostomus  trichodactylw),  so  common  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  is  not  found  in  Uruguay,  the  great  river  of 
that  name  having  apparently  proved  a  bar  to  its  extending  its  range 
into  the  Banda  Oriental.] 

Pampas  Deer  (Cariactis  campestris). 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa  Elena  this  species — the  Oama,  as 
it  is  called — has  been  exterminated,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
herd  preserved  in  a  distant  part  of  the  camp  belonging  to  that 
estancia,  in  the  rincon  of  the  Arroyos  de  Monzon  and  Grande. 
The  herd  in  1892-93  consisted,  so  far  as  was  known,  of  about  a 
dozen  does  and  seven  bucks.  On  that  part  of  the  Bio  Negro  which 
1  visited  it  is  also  rare,  but  in  some  parts  of  Florida  it  is  still 
numerous.    One  day  at  the  end  of  January  I  rode  up  pretty  close 
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to  a  buck,  with  a  nice  head,  and  two  does,  which  bad  been  feeding 
in  a  low  green  pajonale.  They  were  then  of  a  warm  tawny,  with 
large  and  conspicuous  light-coloured  stern-marks.  The  peculiar 
strong  musky  odour  (rather  like  cat)  was  apparent  after  they  had 
cleared  out. 

This  species  has  no  "  brow  "-tine.  The  ordinary  head  of  a  full- 
grown  buck  possesses  the  "  tray  "  and  has  the  beam  branched  once, 
six  points  in  all  on  the  head.  I  have,  however,  known  a  case  in 
which  the  tray  branch  of  one  antler  had  bifurcated  and  the  head 
had  seven  points.  This  head  was  carried  by  one  of  the  Santa  Elena 
deer  which  (it  is  believed)  died  a  natural  death  and  was  most 
likely  very  old.  The  head  approached  even  more  nearly  than  usual 
that  form  of  the  normal  Rucervine  type  assumed  by  Schomburgk's 
Deer  (Cervus  scTiomburgki),  omitting  of  course  the  brow-tine, 
which  is  not  carried  by  the  Quazus.  The  bifurcations  of  the  hind 
branch  of  the  beam  in  this  specimen  are  much  closer  together  than 
in  most  other  examples  1  have  examined  (including  one  other  from 
Santa  Elena),  which  resemble  the  figure  in  Admiral  Kennedy's 
'  Sporting  Sketches  in  South  America/  p.  38.  The  does,  at  all 
events  in  their  youth,  have  a  few  whitish  spots  on  each  side  of 
the  back.  At  a  pulperia  near  the  south  bank  of  the  Rio  Negro 
I  saw  a  tame  fawn,  a  lovely  little  creature. 

The  other  deer  of  Uruguay  are  the  Red  Deer  or  Ciervo  {G.pa- 
ludosus\  "  el  Ciervo  de  los  pantanos  "  of  Senor  Bollo,  now  rare, 
found  in  the  monte  of  the  Rio  Uruguay,  and,  as  Mr.  C.  J.  P.  Davie 
of  Montevideo  tells  me,  also  about  Olinar,  and  in  the  jungles  of  the 
Department  of  Sal  to ;  and  the  little  Swamp  Deer,  or  Guazu-vira, 
a  single-pronged-horned  deer  of  the  brocket  type,  now  also  rare 
(probably  Cervus  simplicomis,  Illiger) — vide i  Description  Physique/ 
p.  466.  Mr.  T.  W.  Burgess  told  me  it  used  to  be  found  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Rio  Negro  about  the  Rincon  de  las  Palmas,  and 
I  believe  it  is  also  met  with  in  the  monte  of  the  Rio  Uruguay. 

Azaba's  Opossum  (Jtidelphys  azarce). 

Azara's  Opossum,  or  the  "  Comadre']a,,  as  it  is  always  called,  is 
common  and  very  fond  of  visiting  estancias  at  night  to  rob  hen- 
roosts and  pick  up  any  flesh  food  lying  about.  Dogs  often  give 
the  alarm  at  night,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  an  opossum 
among  the  rafters  or  the  branches  of  a  tree.  I  remember  one 
moonlight  night  coming  on  one  suddenly  as  it  sat  on  a  low  roof 
close  to  the  house,  but  it  is  needless  to  say  he  was  not  there  when 
I  returned  with  a  pistol.  Another  night  the  dogs  at  the  same 
place  stuck  one  up  in  a  shed  roof,  which  was  at  last  discovered  and 
potted  by  the  light  of  a  match.  The  Comadreja  has  a  peculiar 
sour,  sickening  smell,  emitted  when  it  is  irritated  or  frightened. 
The  smell  is  not  strong,  but  very  pertinacious,  and  to  some  people 
it  is  more  disgusting  than  that  of  a  Skunk. 

The  feet  of  the  Comadreja  are  formed  for  climbing,  and  it  runs 
on  the  ground  in  an  awkward  tip-toe  fashion.  Yet  it  lives  in  a 
nwrly  treeless  country,  the  river  monte  in  South  Soriano  being 
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the  only  natural  wood  (composed  of  low  thorny  trees  and  big 
willows),  and  the  Comadreja  preferring  to  live  on  the  higher  camp, 
where  it  lies  up  in  clefts  and  holes  among  the  granite  boulder 
rocks ;  among  these  a  few  low  thorny  bushes  are  found  in  some 
cases.  I  have  never  seen  a  Comadre'ja  in  the  monte  or  up  any 
native  tree,  but  have  no  doubt  they  often  climbed  the  trees  at 
the  estancias,  which  Mr.  Davie  tells  me  they  are  well  able  to  do. 
Yet  this  animal  has  a  very  prehensile  tail,  naked  and  scaly.  Having 
hauled  one  out  of  a  cleft  by  the  tail,  I  found  that  it  twined  the 
latter  tightly  round  my  fingers,  the  muscular  power  being  con- 
siderable. They  run  up  the  boulder  rocks  with  great  agility.  At 
bay,  whether  in  rocky  holt  or  old  anttf-nest,  laid  up  in  a  soft  bed 
of  dead  grass,  or  "  drawn  "  and  facing  a  dog  with  arched  back  and 
grinning  teeth,  they  make  a  snarling,  grunting  growl  and  a  hiss. 
It  is  necessary  to  Mil  those  taking  up  their  quarters  near  houses, 
but  they  are  often  very  difficult  to  kill.  I  have  hammered  one  with 
a  stick  and  thrown  its  heavy  body  against  a  rock  time  after  time, 
and  then,  after  carrying  it  by  the  tail  for  some  distance,  discovered 
that  it  was  still  ah*  ve.  Much  of  the  difficulty  arises  from  their 
habit  of  shamming.  Once  I  smoked  out  a  female  and  two  one- 
third  grown  young  ones.  A  young  one  came  first  and  was  appa- 
rently laid  out  with  a  blow  from  my  stick ;  I  had  to  run  round  the 
rock  after  the  next,  and  when  I  came  back  (in  less  than  half  a 
minute)  the  first  had  come  to  life  again  and  departed !  An  old  buck, 
worried  by  a  dog  and  finished  off  with  a  shot  in  the  head  from  a 
collecting-gun  and  left  for  dead,  was  found  an  hour  or  so  after 
partly  recovered. 

A  female  was  brought  in  on  30th  October  with  ten  young,  naked, 
pink,  and  blind ;  head  and  body  2  inches,  tail  1  i  inch  long.  Inside 
the  mother's  pouch  were  9  teats  only,  which  calls  to  one's  mind  the 
complaint  of  the  eleventh  little  pig! 

Thick-tailed  Opossum  (Didelphys  cramcaudata). 

The  Comadreja  colorada,  as  this  species  is  called,  is  rare  in  the  part 
of  Soriano  where  I  was  living,  only  one  having  been  killed  there 
daring  my  stay  so  far  as  I  know.  It  is  said  by  the  residents  to 
be  excessively  savage  ("  muy  brava ")  for  so  small  an  animal. 
Eesponding  to  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Davie,  I  inquired  whether  the 
female  had  a  pouch  capable  of  carrying  her  young,  and  one  rather 
sharp  and  observant  puestero's  boy  declared  that  it  had.  Although 
the  adults  are  so  savage,  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  had  a  young 
one,  taken  from  the  body  of  its  dead  mother  in  the  camp  south 
of  the  Bio  Negro  in  February,  which  was  perfectly  tame.  It 
unfortunately  shared  the  fate  of  so  many  ladies'  pets  and  was  slain 
by  a  large  tom-cat  belonging  to  a  house  at  which  she  was  staying 
on  her  way  to  the  coast,  a  day  or  two  before  I  went  over  there. 
The  fur  of  this  animal  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  of  a  warm,  light 
chestnut,  paler  and  yellower  on  the  sides  and  lower  parts.  The 
upper  parts  have  a  flush  on  them  of  what  can  only  be  described  as 
crimson. 
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April  3, 1894. 

Sir  W,  H.  Floweb,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.E.S.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Following  report  on  the  additions  to  the 
Society  *s  Menagerie  during  the  month  of  March  : — 

The  registered  additions  to  the  Society's  Menagerie  during  the 
month  of  March  were  69  in  number.  Of  these  47  were  acquired 
by  presentation,  13  by  purchase,  2  were  born  in  the  Gardens,  and 
7  were  received  on  deposit.  The  total  number  of  departures 
during  the  same  period,  by  death  and  removals,  was  86 : — 


Dr.  Giinther  exhibited  specimens  of  Lepidosiren  paradoxa, 
collected  by  Dr,  Bohls  in  the  backwaters  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Upper  Paraguay  River  (swamps  of  the  Chaco).  He  pointed  out  a 
peculiar  modification  of  the  skin  of  the  upperside  of  the  hind 
limbs,  which  is  beset  by  tentacle-like  papill©.  These,  when  fully 
developed,  are  arranged  in  fan-like  sets  with  from  2  to  7  branches 
each.  This  structure,  he  stated,  is  peculiar  to  the  male  sex,  and  is 
fully  developed  only  in  sexually  mature  specimens. 

Dr.  Giinther  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
species  recently  described  by  Professor  Ehlers !  as  Lepidosiren  artv- 
culata,  from  Dr.  Bohls's  specimens. 

The  specimens  exhibited  to  the  meeting  did  not  bear  out  the 
constancy  of  the  characters  on  which  Professor  Ehlers  relied  for 
the  distinction  of  two  species  of  Lepidoriren. 


The  following  papers  were  read  : — 

1.  Further  Field-Notes  on  the  Game- Animals  of  Somaliland. 
By  Capt.  H.  G.  C.  Swayne,  R.E.,  C.M.Z.S.* 

[Received  February  24, 1894.] 

Water buck  (Cohus  eUipsiprymnus).  Native  name  "  Balanka  " 
of  the  Adone  ( Webbe  Negroes),  corrupted  to  "  Bcdango  "  by  the 
Somal  is. 

1  believe  there  are  no  Waterbuck  in  the  whole  of  Somaliland, 
except  on  the  banks  of  the  Webbe  ShabeylL  The  only  other 
place  in  Somalilard  which  might  possibly  contain  Waterbuck 
would  be  the  Lowei  Nogal,  near  the  east  coast.  There  are  none  on 
the  Tug  Fafan,  at  any  of  the  points  where  I  have  crossed  it. 
There  are  said  to  be  plenty  all  along  the  Webbe  Ganana  (Juba)i 
the  course  of  which  lies  chiefly  through  Gallaland. 

1  Naoh  rich  ten  tier  k.  GeueUBck  Wias.  Gottingen,  1894t  No.  2  { March  10), 
a  In  continuation  Df  his  paper  "On  the  Antebpea  of  Northern  Somaliland,' 
P.Z,S.1892lP,S0a 
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The  first  important  collections  of  the  Waterbuck  were  made  by 
Colonel  Paget  and  myself  on  two  independent  but  simultaneous 

Tuitions  to  the  Webbe  last  spring, 
found  these  Antelopes  very  plentiful  all  along  both  banks  of 
the  river,  from  Ime  down  to  Burka  in  the  Aulihan  tribe,  which 
was  as  far  as  I  followed  the  stream. 

They  lie  up  in  the  dense  forest  which  clothes  both  banks  of  the 
river  for  some  200  yards  from  the  water's  edge ;  and  they  go  out 
to  feed  in  the  open  grass-flats  outside  the  forest. 

They  go  in  small  herds  up  to  about  fifteen  individuals,  though 
most  of  the  herds  I  saw  consisted  of  only  four  or  five,  with  one 
old  buck. 

The  habits  of  the  Somali  Waterbuck  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
same  species  all  over  Africa.  They  feed  chiefly  on  grass,  delight 
in  a  mud-bath,  and  take  to  the  water  readily ;  a  wounded  buck  I 
was  following  in  thick  forest  tried  to  escape  by  swimming  the 
Webbe,  some  90  yards  across,  and  we  shot  him  as  he  galloped 
along  the  further  bank.  The  Waterbucks  on  the  Webbe  vary 
much  in  colour,  from  brownish  grey  to  nearly  black. 

The  white  lunate  marking  over  the  tail  is  always  present ;  some 
heads  have  the  forehead  bright  rufous  brown,  and  others  are 
nearly  black  in  this  part.  The  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  Negroes, 
but  not  by  Somalia. 

The  horns  obtained  on  the  Webbe  are  small  compared  to 
Waterbuck  horns  in  other  countries;  out  of  some  15  heads 
collected  by  me  at  different  times,  none  reached  25  inches.  The 
females  are  hornless. 

Bubhbttok  (Tragelaphns  decula).    Native  name  "  D61." 

The  Bushbuck  is  common  in  the  dense  forest  on  the  Webbe 
banks ;  and  it  is  the  most  wary  and  difficult  to  shoot  of  all  the 
game-animals  I  have  ever  encountered.  I  never  heard  of  its  exist- 
ence till  my  second  expedition  to  the  Webbe  last  autumn. 

At  Karanle  I  bought  several  skins  and  horns  of  "  D61 "  from  the 
natives,  which  had  been  obtained  by  means  of  disguised  pits,  with 
a  stake  in  the  bottom  of  each.  The  Webbe  pits  are  made  by  the 
Adone,  and  are  about  eight  feet  deep  and  five  in  diameter  at  the 
top.  They  are  dug  in  the  densest  jungle  in  the  paths  frequented 
by  the  "D61"  when  going  to  and  returning  from  the  water. 
8ome  of  these  paths  are  long  tunnels  3  feet  high,  bored  through 
the  masses  of  vegetation  for  50  yards  or  more.  Sometimes  I 
could  only  get  to  the  river  by  creeping  on  all-fours  through  these 
tunnels ;  this  is  exciting  work  when  it  is  considered  that  many 
kinds  of  game  use  them. 

On  my  arrival  at  Karanle  I  sent  skilled  Negroes  to  repair  all  the 
pita  within  a  mile  or  two  of  my  camp,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
a  specimen. 

During  a  month  on  the  Webbe  banks  I  shot  only  one  young 
buck  with  my  own  rifle ;  but  I  organized  three  or  four  drives,  in 
one  of  which  my  men  shot  a  buck  with  their  Sniders. 
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On  this  occasion  the  buck  was  in  company  with  one  female, 
which  broke  back  through  the  line  in  spite  of  the  firing,  and  in 
rather  a  curious  manner.  The  only  way  of  crossing  the  line  was  to 
jump  over  the  head  of  one  of  my  men  who  was  standing  erect ; 
and  this  she  did,  striking  him  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead  with 
her  hoofs  and  knocking  him  down  ;  and  so  she  got  away. 

The  longest  pair  of  horns  were  a  pair  which  I  picked  up, 
measuring  about  17  inches  in  length.    Females  hornless. 

The  young  of  both  sexes  are  of  a  distinct  reddish  brown, 
getting  darker  as  they  grow  older,  and  the  natives  say  the  old 
bucks  become  nearly  black.  The  hair  is  generally  curiously  worn 
off  along  the  spine. 

There  are  four  or  five  transverse  white  stripes  and  white  spots 
up  to  about  thirty  on  each  side,  more  numerous  in  the  young 
animals.  The  necks  are  scantily  covered  with  short  hair,  and  in 
the  two  young  bucks  we  killed  were  very  slender.  The  flesh  is  very 
good  eating.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  Bushbuck  exists  anywhere 
in  Somaliland  but  in  the  dense  forest  close  to  the  banks  of  the 
Webbe-Shabeyli  river. 

Clarke's  G-azelle  (Ammodorcas  clarhei).  Somali  name  "Diba- 
tag "  or  "  Diptag." 

The  Dibatag  is  common  enough  where  it  is  found  at  all,  but  it 
is  very  local  in  its  distribution. 

Since  Mr.  Clarke  first  discovered  it  in  the  distant  Marehan 
country,  to  the  south-east,  and  in  the  Dolbahanta  country,  a  few 
have  been  met  with  and  shot  by  sportsmen  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  Haud  Waterless  Plateau. 

I  have  been  singularly  unfortunate  with  this  Antelope,  never 
having  been  in  the  country  inhabited  by  it  till  I  went  to  the 
Nogal  Valley  three  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  "  Jilal,"  or  dry 
season,  was  at  its  height,  and  all  game  scarce  and  shy.  I  nevei 
got  a  Dibatag  till  last  June,  when  on  my  return  journey  from 
Ogaden  across  the  Waterless  Plateau  I  made  a  detour  of  several 
days  to  the  east  on  purpose  to  shoot  one. 

I  searched  for  Dibatag  at  Tur,  a  jungle  due  south  of  Toyo  grass- 
plains,  the  distance  being  some  eighty  miles  from  Berbers* 

I  was  lucky  in  getting  one  good  buck  and  in  picking  up  twc 
pairs  of  horns.  I  saw  a  good  many  Dibatag,  but  all  were  wild  anc 
shy.  This  is  their  extreme  western  limit,  and  they  never  by  anj 
chance  come  so  far  south  as  the  Golis  range.  Further  east,  toward 
Buro,  they  are  more  plentiful  and  less  shy. 

Dibatag  are  very  difficult  to  see,  their  purplish-grey  coloui 
matching  with  the  high  "durr"  grass  in  the  glades  where  the] 
are  found.  Its  glossy  coat,  shining  like  that  of  a  well-groomec 
horse,  reflects  the  surrounding  colours,  making  it  sometime) 
almost  invisible ;  and  at  the  best  of  times  its  slender  body  is  hare 
to  make  out. 

I  have  often  mistaken  female  Waller's  Gazelles  for  Dibatag,  anc 
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shot  one  of  the  former  in  mistake  for  the  latter.  The  habits  and 
gait  are  much  the  same,  save  that  the  Dibatag  trots  off  with 
head  held  up,  and  the  long  tail  held  erect  over  the  back  like 
a  stick,  nearly  meeting  the  head,  while  Waller's  Gazelle  trots  away 
with  its  head  down  and  its  short  tail  screwed  round.  like 
Waller's  Gazelle,  the  Dibatag  goes  singly  or  in  pairs,  or  small 
families  up  to  half  a  dozen  or  so. 

lake  Waller's  Gazelle  also,  the  Dibatag  is  enabled  by  its  long 
neck  and  long  upper  lip  to  reach  down  branches  of  the  mimosa 
bushes  from  a  considerable  height.  As  I  have  mentioned  before, 
the  shape  of  head  and  way  of  feeding  of  both  the  Dibatag  and 
LUhocranius  walleri  are  giraffe-like,  and  I  have  seen  both  animals 
standing  on  the  hind  legs,  fore  feet  planted  against  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  when  feeding.  1  think  Waller's  Gazelle  subsists  almost 
entirely  on  bushes,  as  they  are  constantly  found  in  places  deserted 
by  Oryx  and  all  other  antelopes  because  there  was  no  grass.  I 
hare  seen  Dibatag  feeding  both  on  thorn-bushes  and  on  the 
"  durr  "  grass.     Both  antelopes  can  live  far  from  water. 

The  country  most  suitable  for  Dibatag  is  jungle  of  the  "  Ehansa  " 
or  umbrella  mimosa  alternating  with  glades  of  "durr"  grass, 
which  grows  about  six  feet  high.    The  females  are  hornless. 

Thb  SakAeo  Aotelofes  (see  P.  Z.  S.  1892,  p.  307). l 

There  are  certainly  two  of  these  small  Antelopes,  which  are 
called  by  the  natives  "  Sakdro  GussuH"  or  "  Qussuli;'  and  "Sakdro 
QoVauT  or  "  OoUasg  "  (i.  e.  red-belly). 

There  is  also  a  third  Sakaro  recognized  by  the  Somalia,  which  I 
have  often  shot  and  generally  classed  with  the  Gol-ass.  It  is  smaller 
than  the  Gol-ass  and  has  yellowish  grey  on  the  sides  of  the  belly 
instead  of  red,  but  is  in  every  other  respect  similar.  The  Somalia 
call  it  "  Sakdro  Quyu  "  or  "  Quyuj9  and  declare  it  to  be  a  distinct 
variety  from  the  Gol-ass,  to  be  known  by  its  smaller  size  and 
the  yellow  belly.  It  appears  to  be  found  wherever  the  Gol-ass  is 
found. 

I  have  often  noticed,  in  about  two  hundred  specimens  that  I 
have  shot  for  food  at  one  time  or  another  during  eight  years,  that 
the  skulls  appear  to  vary  much  in  size  in  adult  animals,  but  my 
attention  was  called  to  the  third  native  name  only  at  the  end 
of  my  last  expedition. 

I  will  therefore  consider,  in  the  absence  of  proof,  that  there  are 
only  two  kinds  of  this  small  antelope,  viz.  the  Gussuli  and  the 
Gol-ass. 

The  Gol-ass  is  the  ordinary  Somali  "Sakdro"  which  I  have 
mentioned  in  my  former  paper. 

I  came  on  the  "  Gussuli "  for  the  first  time  a  day's  journey 
south  of  Seyyid  Mahommed's  village  in  the  Malingur  tribe  and  ail 
over  the  Eer  Amaden  country.  Its  range  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  Rhinoceros,  and  it  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Haud, 

1  [On  these  Antelopes  see  also  Mr.  Oldfleld  ThomaVe  paper,  below,  p.  323.— 
P.  L.  8.] 
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where  it  overlaps  with  the  range  of  the  Gol-ass.  The  female 
Gussuli  appear  to  be  much  larger  than  the  male;  and  it  is  a 
pretty  safe  rule,  when  looking  for  a  buck,  to  fire  at  the  smaller  one. 
The  Gussuli  have  long  snouts,  in  shape  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  Gol-ass,  being  much  longer  and  tapering  to  a  point. 
They  are  also  somewhat  larger  than  the  Gol-ass,  and  are  recognizable 
in  the  bush  by  their  grey  colour.  They  start  up  in  pairs  or  in 
threes.  Sometimes  the  bush  is  alive  with  them,  and  I  have  seen 
more  than  a  dozen  run  off  together ;  but  they  do  so  only  when 
alarmed,  and  are  not  naturally  gregarious. 

Thb  Beiba  Aotblopb  (see  P.  Z.  8. 1892,  p.  308). 

"  I  first  heard  of  the  '  Beira '  near  Ali-Maan,  in  the  Gadabursi 
country,  among  very  rugged  hills,  in  the  autumn  of  1891.  Then 
my  brother  (Capt.  E.  Swayne,  Bengal  Staff  Corps)  saw  two  for 
the  first  time,  but  failed  to  get  a  shot. 

"  He  described  them  as  reddish  Antelopes,  rather  larger  than  the 
Klipspringer,  with  small  straight  horns,  bounding  away  among  the 
rocks  exactly  as  a  Klipspringer  does. 

"  On  my  last  trip  the  Somalia  assured  me  that  I  should  find 
*  Beira'  on  the  Wagar  Mountain  and  on  Negegr,  which  is  its  eastern 
continuation,  is  about  40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Berbera,  and  rises  to 
nearly  7000  feet.  They  said  it  was  nearly  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
flabby-nosed  Gazelle,  but  reddish — that  it  inhabited  ground  similar 
to  the  Klipspringer,  but  was  shy  and  difficult  to  shoot.  This  no 
doubt  accounts  for  no  European  having  shot  one,  though  my 
brother  heard  of  them  so  far  back  as  1891. 

"I  tried  vainly  to  get  '  Beira/  having  no  time  to  go  again  to 
Wagar  myself.  On  leaving  the  coast  last  November,  I  sent  men 
in  to  look  for  '  Beira,'  offering  a  reward  of  20  rs.  for  a  good  head 
and  skin  of  a  male  and  female,  and  gave  full  instructions  to  my 
agents  in  Berbera  and  Aden  to  pay  the  reward  and  to  send  me  the 
specimens.  I  received  the  two  skins  and  pair  of  horns  direct 
from  Aden,  without  explanation,  but  have  no  doubt  whatever  they 
are  the  specimens  of  *  Beira '  which  I  sought.  They  have 
evidently  been  killed  by  natives,  and  that  accounts  for  the  imper- 
fect condition  of  the  specimens.  To  my  brother  is  due  the  credit 
of  the  discovery." l 

Gb4vt,s  Zebra  (Equus  grevyi).    Somali  name  "  Fato" 

Gre'vy's  Zebra  was,  I  think,  first  shot  in  Somaliland  by  Colonel 
Paget  and  myself  on  our  simultaneous  expeditions  last  spring. 

I  found  them  first  at  Durhi,  in  Central  Ogaden,  between  the 
Tug  Eafan  and  the  Webbe,  about  300  miles  inland  from  Berbera. 
I  shot  seven  specimens,  all  of  which  were  eaten  by  myself  and  my 

1  [Since  this  paper  was  read  the  "Beira"  has  been  described  by  Herr 
Menses  (Zool.  An*,  xvii.  (1894)  p.  130)  as  a  new  species,  and  called  Oreotragut 
megaloiiB.— V.  L.  S.] 
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thirty  followers ;  in  fact  for  many  days  we  had  no  other  food ; 
and  this  was  no  hardship  whatever,  as  the  meat  is  better  than  that 
of  many  of  the  antelopes.  The  flesh  is  highly  prized  by  the  Ber 
Amaden  and  Malingur  tribes. 

The  Zebra  was  very  common  in  the  territory  of  these  two  tribes. 
The  country  there  is  covered  with  scattered  bush  over  its  entire 
surface,  and  is  stony  and  much  broken  up  by  ravines ;  the  general 
elevation  is  about  2500  feet  above  sea-level. 

The  Zebras,  of  which  I  saw  probably  not  more  than  200  in  all, 
were  met  with  in  small  droves  of  about  half  a  dozen,  on  low 
plateaux  covered  with  scattered  thorn  bush  and  glades  of  "  durr  " 
grass,  the  soil  being  powdery  and  red  in  colour  with  an  occasional 
outcrop  of  rocks.  In  this  sort  of  country  they  are  very  easy  to 
stalk,  and  I  should  never  have  fired  at  them  for  sport  alone.  I 
saw  none  in  the  open  flats  of  the  Webbe  valley,  and  they  never 
come  near  so  far  north  as  the  open  grass-plains  of  the  Hand, 
Durhi  south  of  the  Fafan  being  their  northern  limit. 

The  young  Zebras  have  longer  hair  and  the  stripes  are  rather 

Sht  brown,  turning  to  a  deep  chocolate,  which  is  nearly  black  in 
ult  animals. 

After  firing  at  one  of  a  drove  of  Zebras  I  was  sorry  to  find  on 
going  up  to  it  that  it  was  a  female,  and  that  its  foal  was  standing 
by  the  body,  refusing  to  run  away  though  the  rest  had  all  gone. 
We  crept  up  to  within  ten  yards  of  it,  and  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  noose  it  with  a  rope  weighted  by  bullets,  but  it  made 
off  after  the  first  try.  We  must  have  been  quite  five  minutes 
standing  within  ten  yards  in  the  thick  bush  while  we  were  pre- 
paring the  noose. 

Zebras  are  very  inquisitive ;  when  I  was  encamped  for  some 
days  at  Eil-Fud,  in  the  Ber  Amaden  country,  the  Zebras  used  to 
come  at  night  and  bray  and  stamp  round  our  camp,  and  were 
answered  by  my  Abyssinian  mule.  The  sounds  of  the  two 
animals  are  very  similar. 

Black   Bhutooebos    (Rhinoceros    bicornis).       Native    name 

For  many  years  the  Two-horned  Ehinoceros  has  been  known 
to  exist  in  the  interior  of  Somaliland,  and  going  further  in 
every  year  I  have  constantly  been  expecting  to  come  upon  their 
ground. 

The  first  Somali  Bhinoceroses  were  shot  by  my  brother  and 
myself  in  our  expedition  to  the  Abyssinian  Border  in  August 
1892,  and  since  then  only  a  few  have  been  shot  by  Europeans. 

They  come  far  north  of  the  range  of  the  Zebras,  sometimes 
wandering  as  far  as  the  open  grass-plains  of  Toyo,  a  hundred  miles 
south  of  Berbera,  where  they  hide  in  the  patches  of  "  durr  "  grass. 
They  are  common  in  the  south-eastern  Hand ;  I  never  found  any 
signs  of  them  in  many  expeditious  in  the  Habr  Awat,  Esa,  and 
Gadabursi  countries.  They  are  most  common  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tug  Fafan,  and  thence  in  the  whole  of  the  country  as  far  as  the 
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Webbe,  and  they  are  plentiful  beyond  in  Galla-land.  They  are 
said  to  exist  to  the  south-east  of  Berbers,  but  I  never  saw  any 
traces  of  them. 

We  found  the  Rhinoceros  the  most  stupid  game-animal  we  have 
encountered,  and  easily  approached  if  the  wind  is  right.  They 
were  not  more  prone  to  charge  than  Elephants,  and  I  only  had 
one  narrow  escape.    I  have  never  seen  more  than  three  together. 

The  ground  they  like  best  is  very  stony  broken  hills  with  some 
river-bed  not  too  many  miles  distant,  where  they  can  go  at  night 
to  drink  and  bathe.  They  travel  considerable  distances  to  the  river 
and  wander  all  night  up  and  down  the  channel  looking  for  a 
convenient  pool,  and  making  a  maze  of  tracks  in  the  soft  sand. 

The  Abbasgul,  Malingur,  and  Ber  Amaden  tribes  eat  their  flesh 
when  hungry,  and  I  found  it  very  good  and  lived  for  a  week  on  it. 

We  could  usually  cut  from  15  to  30  shields  from  each  Rhinoceros, 
|  inch  thick  and  15  inches  in  diameter,  worth  about  a  dollar  apiece 
at  the  coast. 

Everywhere  in  Central  Ogaden  the  caravan-tracks  are  furrowed 
in  grooves  a  yard  or  more  long  and  six  inches  deep,  which  look 
like  the  work  of  a  plough.  This  is  done  by  the  Rhinoceros  plunging 
his  front  horn  and  hard  thick  lip  into  the  ground  as  he  walks 
along. 

A  good  pair  of  bull's  horns  measure  19  inches  for  the  front  and 
5  inches  for  the  back  one. 

Miscellaneous  Notes. 

Besides  the  animals  mentioned  in  this  and  my  previous  paper, 
the  game-animals  seen  by  me  in  Somaliland  include  Lions, 
Elephants,  Leopards,  Wart-Hogs,  and  Ostriches. 

The  Spotted  Hysna  is  very  common,  and  the  Striped  Hyana 
rather  rare.  There  is  a  wild  dog,  called  "  Yey,"  which  I  have 
never  seen  or  shot. 

Crocodiles  swarm  in  the  Webbe-Shabeyli  river.  I  had  a  horse 
dragged  into  the  river  and  killed  by  one.  There  are  a  few  schools 
of  Hippopotami,  one  of  which  had  its  usual  abode  near  Sen- 
Morettu,  out  I  failed  to  find  it,  only  coming  upon  the  fresh 
tracks. 

There  are  Giraffes  in  the  Aulihan  country,  three  days  from  Burka, 
but  I  gave  them  up  for  the  chance  of  going  to  the  Arussi 
Oallas. 

While  on  the  Webbe  1  heard  that  four  Buffaloes,  all  bulls, 
had  strayed  from  the  Genre*  Galla  country,  through  eighty  miles 
of  bush,  and  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  forest  on  the  Webbe 
banks  at  Sen-Morettu,  four  years  before  my  visit  to  that  spot.  My 
informant,  a  Gilimiss  Somali,  told  me  his  father  had  killed  two 
of  them,  two  years  before,  with  poisoned  arrows,  and  that  two 
remained. 

I  found  their  fresh  tracks,  the  first  I  had  ever  seen,  and  tried 
very  hard  for  two  days  to  get  a  sight  of  them.    We  put  them  up 
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eight  times  at  a  few  yards  distance  in  the  fearfully  dense  forest, 
without  once  seeing  them,  and  organising  a  drive  next  day  they 
broke  through  the  line  of  beaters  and  got  away,  making  for  the 
distant  Galla  Hills.  These  are  the  only  Buffaloes  I  ever  heard  of 
in  Somaliland. 

They  are  said  by  the  Gallas  to  be  plentiful  on  the  Webbe  Web, 
a  tributary  of  the  Juba,  three  days  distant  from  Karanle. 


2.  On  the  Dwarf  Antelopes  of  the  Genus  Madoqua. 
By  Oldfield  Thomas,  F.Z.S. 

[Beoeived  March  17, 1891] 

The  genus  Madoqua  (by  which  name,  as  Mr.  Sclater  has  pointed 
out,  Neotragus  of  most  authors  should  be  known l)  consists  up  to 
the  present  of  three  species — M.  sdltiana,  Blainv.,  from  Abyssinia, 
M.  kirki,  Giinth.,  from  S.  Somali  and  E.  Africa,  and  M.  dama- 
rensit,  Giinth.2,  from  Damaraland.  During  the  recent  opening  up 
of  the  fauna  of  Somaliland,  the  North-Somali  specimens,  without 
any  very  detailed  comparison,  have  been  referred  to  M.  saltiana, 
and  the  Central-Somali  ones  to  M.  Icirlci,  these  being  indeed  their 
nearest  allies  in  each  case ;  but  now,  on  a  careful  examination  of 
the  whole  genus,  which  has  been  helped  by  the  further  material 
recently  collected  by  Capt.  H.  G.  C.  Swayne,  and  presented  to  the 
Museum  by  Mr.  Sclater,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  not  only 
that  these  two  are  each  different  from  the  species  to  which  they 
have  been  respectively  referred,  but  also  that  there  is  a  third  Somali 
species,  different  again  from  the  other  two.  1  have  therefore  now 
to  describe  all  three  species  as  new. 

It  happens  most  unfortunately  that  a  good  deal  of  the  material 
before  me  has  been  collected  by  sportsmen  who  have  not  been 
trained  as  professional  collectors,  and  who,  in  crossing  the  ranges 
of  the  three  Somali  species,  have  killed  and  brought  home  a  number 
of  skins  and  skulls,  but  the  exact  reference  of  these  each  to  the 
other  is  not  always  quite  certain.  By  care  in  the  selection  of  type 
specimens,  however,  risk  of  error  from  this  cause  is  minimized,  much 
as  it  has  added  to  my  difficulties  in  working  out  the  genus. 

The  genus  is  readily  divisible  into  two  very  distinct  groups,  of 
which  M.  taUiana  and  M.  Icirki  are    respectively  typical;   the 
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Neotragus,  Gray  et  auct  plurim.  (nee  H.  Sm.  in  Griff.  An.  King.  iv.  p.  269. 
IVpe  N.  pygnuBus,  L.). 

The  genus  which  has  hitherto  borne  the  name  of  Nanotragus,  Sund.  (1846), 
must  therefore  now  be  known  by  that  of  Neotragus. 

*  Mr.  True,  in  hie  paper  on  the  Mammals  of  lulima-niaro  (P.  17.  S.  Nat  Mus. 
xr.  p.  477,  1892),  has  suggested  that  M.  kirki  and  M.  aamarensis  are  the  same, 
and  uses  for  them  tbe  latter  of  these  two  names,  unaccountably  as  it  appears 
to  me,  kirki  having  been  the  first  described.  In  my  opinion,  however, 
M.  damattntit  is  really  distinct  from  M.  kirkO,  being  considerably  larger  than 
the  latter,  at  may  be  seen  by  the  synopsis  and  measurements  given  below. 
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characters  that  divide  them  are  practically  those  brought  out  by 
Dr.  Gunther  in  his  description  of  the  latter  \  at  leant  so  far  as  the 
skulls  and  teeth  are  concerned. 

Fig.  1. 


Skull  of  Modoqva  guenlherif  aide  view.    Reduced, 

The  first  species  to  be  described  belongs  to  the  kirki  section*  and 
of  this f  which  1  propose  to  name  in  honour  of  Dr.  Grunt  her,  who 
first  described  the  remarkable  crania t  peculiarities  of  the  members 
of  the  section,  the  Museum  possesses  the  following  material : — 

a.  Immature  skull,  rf  *    Central  Bomaliland*    E,  Lort  Phillips. 

B.M,  86.11. 19.2 3. 

b.  Adult  skull,  ?.      Central  Ogaden,  3000  feet,  Aug.   1893. 

Capt.  H.  Gk  a  Swnyiie.     94.2.21,18.     Type. 
c,i*.  2  ad,  skins,  J.     Central  Ogaden,  3000  feet,  Aug,  1893, 
Capt.  H.  G.  C.  Swayne.    94.2,21,16,17. 

Taking  as  the  type  the  skull  &,  which  in  all  probability  belongs 
to  one  or  other  of  the  skins  cf  d7  the  species  may  be  briefly 
diagnosed  as  i — 

Majjoqua  QumrrsEEip  sp.  n. 

Essential  characters  of  Jf.  Krl-i,  but  the  lower,  premazillary 
part  of  muzzle  much  longer  and  narrower,  while  the  nasal  a  are 
much  shorter.  Tip  of  nasals,  and  also  the  Front  edge  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  secondary  process  of  the  maxillae,  where  it  meets  the 
nasals,  level  with  the  front  edge  of  pM  instead  of  pJ3.  Pre- 
tnaxillffi  not  reaching  to  nasals.  Breadth  of  muzzle  halfway 
between  gnathion    and   pj2   less   than  a  quarter    the    distance 

1  P.  Z.  B.  1880,  p.  17, 

*  The  flkuU  mentioned  by  Solater,  P.  Z.  S,  1886,  p.  504.  The  drin  referred 
to  at  the  same  time,  as  1b  clearly  shown  by  iU  eixe  and  other  characters,  did 
not  really  belong,  as  was  aupnoftcd,  to  this  skull H  but  to  another,  younger  one 
(86,11,19.3),  and  u  referable  to  the  specie*  described  below  a*  AT.  phillipst. 
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between  these  two  last-named  points,  while  in  M.  hirlci  this  breadth 
is  about  one-third.  Teeth  rather  smaller  than  in  M.  Jcirki.  M.  3 
with  the  additional  third  lobe  found  in  M.  Jcirki  and  damarensis, 
but  it  is  decidedly  smaller  than  in  either  of  these  species. 

For  dimensions  of  the  typical  skull  see  table,  p.  326. 
'  Externally,  the  species,  as  judged  by  the  skins  c  and  d,  is 
coloured  almost  precisely  as  in  M.  kirki,  and  the  only  obvious  dif- 
ference is  that  the  snout  is  far  more  elongated  and  proboscis-like, 
and  fully  justifies  the  remarks  on  its  extraordinary  length  often 
made  by  Somali  sportsmen,  remarks  which,  taking  them  as  applied 
to  if.  kirki,  have  always  appeared  to  be  somewhat  exaggerated. 

The  function  of  the  proboscis  is  as  yet  quite  unknown,  but  one 
might  put  forward  as  a  suggestion  the  possibility  of  its  being  of 
service  in  searching  for  bulbs  under  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

The  second  species,  which  I  propose  to  name  in  honour  of 
Mr.  £.  Lort  Phillips,  who  was  the  first  to  obtain  it  and  to  whom 
the  Museum  is  indebted  for  so  much  interesting  Somali  material, 
belongs  to  the  M.  saliiana  group,  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
the  third  lobe  on  M.  3  and  by  its  less  specialized  muzzle. 


Skull  of  Madoqua  guentheri,  top  view.    Reduced. 

Of  this,  which  has  hitherto  been  put  down  as  M.  saliiana,  there 
are  before  me  the  following  specimens : — 

a,  b.  Adult  <?  &  $ ,  in  spirit.    Dobwain,  in  the  Maritime  Hills, 
Paoc.  Zool.  Soc.— 1894,  No.  XXII.  22 
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40  miles  S.  of   Berbers,  Jon.  1888.     E.  Lort  Phillips* 

88.6.20.7,8.    a  the  type. 
c  Imm.  skin  *,   <J .      "  Central    Somali."      E.    Lort    Phillips. 

86.11.19.2. 
<L  Young  skull  (probably  belonging  to  c).    E.  Lort  Phillips. 

86.11.19.3. 
e-u  2  skins  and  3  skulls.    "Berbers.    Gapt.  H.  G.  G.  Swayne. 

93.12.1.8,9  ;  94.2.21.12,13,  &  19. 

As  compared  with  Abyssinian  examples  of  M.  saltiana,  the 
following  are  the  characteristics  of 

Madoqua  phtllipsi,  sp.  n. 

Eaxe  decidedly  smaller  than  in  M.  sdliiana  (see  skull-measure- 
ments below).    Back  finely  grizzled  ashy  grey ;  sides,  shoulders, 


Skull  of  Madogua  pkittipti.    Deduced. 

and  limbs  bright  rufous  ("  cinnamon,"  Bidgway),  as  compared  with 
the  faint  rufous  of  the  shoulders  and  limbs  of  if.  saldana.  Head- 
colours  and  markings  apparently  as  usual 

1  The  dun  mentioned  by  Sclater,  l.e. 

22* 
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Dimension  a  of  the  type,  an  adult  male  in  spirit :— Head  and 
body  470  mm.,  hind  foot  to  ha*e  of  hoof  150,  ear  from  notch  o9. 
For  sk  nil  -measurements  see  table,  p.  "62  tl, 

IJabm  Northern  half  of  Somali  land. 

This,  the  ordinary  H  Dik-Dik  *  of  Northern  Somali  land,  MQH 
to  be  very  common  throughout  its  range.  Capt,  Swayne  tells  me 
that  during  every  day's  march  they  are  constantly  being  put  up 
and  shot,  exactly  like  the  common  European  hare,  the  habits  of 
which  they  closely  imitate, 

Although  undoubtedly  very  closely  allied  to  the  Abyssinian 
species,  its  differences,  both  in  size  and  colour,  appear  to  be  so 
marked  and  so  constant  that  I  no  longer  feel  justified  in  assigning 
it  to  that  form,  The  name  of  J/",  mltiana  should  therefore  be 
entirely  struck  out  of  the  liat  of  the  Somali  fauna, 

Lastly  we  have  to  deal  with  a  species  which,  found,  like 
Jf.  phtftipsi,  near  Berbera,  is  there  well-known  as  distinct  both  to 
sportsmen  and  natives,  and  has  a  different  local  name.  I  propose 
to  name  it  after  the  enthusiastic  naturalist  and  sportsman  who  tirst 
drew  my  attention  to  its  distinctness,  and  whose  notes  on  it  have 
been  already  published  in  the  '  Proceedings/ 

Madgqua  swayttbi,  sps  n. 

Colour  approximately  as  in  J/.  9altiatut;  size  leas  than  in  M , 
phillipti,  and  therefore  far  less  than  in  Jf.  saUiana.  Colour  of 
back  grey  with  a  strong  fulvous  suffusion  {■*  Isabella  w  of  Rtdgway 
seems  the  nearest,  but  is  not  yellowish  enough)-  Limbs  rufous, 
and  sides  faintly  so,  but  very  different  from  the  strong  well-denned 
rufous  of  M.  phUlip&i. 

Of  this  species  the  Museum  has  three  skins,  brought  home  by 
Capt  Bwayne  from  Berbera,  and  of  these  No.  91,2.21.15  is 
selected  aa  the  type. 

The  measurements  are  as  follows  : — Head  and  body  (ft)  500  qujl, 
hind  foot  without  hoofs  149,  length  of  hr»of  22, 

Besides  the  skins,  one  skull  of  Capt.  Swayne's  (94.2,21.20)  and 
another  one  ($5.11.16,3),  collected  at  Gerbatir,  N.  Somali,  by  Herr 
Menges,  are  referred  provisionally  to  this  species,  and  the  measure- 
ments of  the  former  given  in  the  table  on  p.  326. 

Capt.  Ssvayne  tells  me  that  the  native  name  of  Jf.  swaynei  is 
11  G-uyu,"  of  A/«  phtilipsi  *  Gol-ass,"  and  of  Mt  gutnthtri  *  GussnlL" 

The  following  rough  synopsis  of  the  species  of  Madonna  will 
help  to  summarize  the  results  arrived  at : — 

A,  Lost  lower  molar  without  a  third  lobe  ;  upper  lino  of  preuuutiU*  sltBting. 
scarcely  mured,     Pmboacis  lean  developed 
a*  Back  yellowish  or  fulvous  grey,  sides  scarcely  more  rufoua, 
a1,  Si*o  larger,  basal  length  of  skull  G5  mm  ,     Abyssinia, 

1.  jtf.  jiflwH)  Bkiur, 
b1.  Size  suifllk-r,  basal  length  of  skull  about  78  mm,     N.  Somali, 

2.  M.  *waptui\  Tho*. 
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b.  Back  grey,  sides  and  shoulders  rich  rufous  or  cinnamon  ;  size  intermediate 
between  last  two  (skull  84  mm.).    N.  Somali 

3.  M.phillipn,  Tho*. 

B.  Last  lower  molar  with  a  third  lobe ;  upper  line  of  premaxilto  S-shaped. 
Proboscis  more  developed. 
e.  Tip  of  nasals  about  level  with  front  edge  of  anterior  premolar,  about 
33  mm.  from  end  of  premaxiile  (gnathion). 
cl.  Back  of  orbit  to  gnathion  about  86  mm.    Damaraland. 

4.  M.  damarensis,  Giinth. 
<P.  Back  of  orbit  to  gnathion  about  76  mm.    S.  Somali  to  Kilimanjaro. 

5.  M .  kirki,  CHinth. 

d.  Tip  of  nasals  about  level  with  back  of  middle  premolar  and  about  42  mm. 
from  gnathion. 
«*.  Plateau  of  Central  Somaliland.  6.  M.  guentheri,  Thos. 

P.S.  (April  13th,  1894).— Since  this  paper  was  read  Dr.  E. 
Donaldson  Smith  has  presented  the  British  Museum  with  further 
examples  of  the  two  Northern  Somali  species — M.  phillipsi  (from 
Milmil,  1894)  and  M.  swaynei  (also  from  Milmil). 

3.  On  the  Occurrence  of  the  White  or  Burchell's  Rhinoceros 

in  Mashonaland.     By  B.  T.  Coeyndon. 

[Received  March  30, 1894.] 

(Plate  XVIII.1) 

This  subject  cannot  but  have  a  melancholy  interest,  not  only  to 
soologists,  but  to  sportsmen  and  naturalists  all  the  world  over,  for  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  before  the  close  of  this  century '  the 
White  Bhinoceros,  the  largest  of  all  the  mammals  after  the  Elephant, 
will  be  extinct,  and  this,  too,  with  but  very  few  preserved  specimens 
in  existence  to  give  the  natural-history  student  of  the  future  an 
idea  of  its  enormous  size  and  peculiar  structure. 

In  the  early  hunting  days  in  Matabililand,  and  in  the  high  well- 
watered  country  which  has  since  come  to  be  known  as  Mashonaland, 
Rhinoceroses  of  both  kinds  were  comparatively  common :  the  White 
(Bhinoceros  simus)  was  found  usually  in  the  open  grass-country, 
the  Black  (B.  bicorni*)  usually  in  the  rugged  hill-country.  It  is 
now  generally  recognized  that  there  are  in  Africa  only  two  varieties 

1  [The  figure  (Plate  XVIII.)  is  taken  from  one  of  the  male  specimens  shot  by 
Mr.  Coryndon,  which  has  been  excellently  mounted  for  the  Tring  Museum  by 
Mr.  Rowland  Ward,  F.Z.8.,  of  Piccadilly.  It  is  described  ('  Land  and  Water/ 
April  14, 1894,  p.  571)  as  follows  :— 

"  The  specimen  stands  6  feet  \\  in.  at  the  withers ;  length  between  uprights 
12  feet  1  in. ;  length  from  lip,  along  bases  of  horns,  up  between  ears,  and  fol- 
lowing curves  of  back  to  root  of  tail,  13  feet ;  to  tip  of  tail  15  feet  8£  in. ;  girth 
behind  shoulders  10  feet  3A  in. ;  girth  round  fore-arm  3  feet  4$  in.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  muscle  of  the  fore-arm  attracts  attention  at  once.  The  width 
of  tne  lip  between  the  greatest  depth  of  the  nostrils  is  just  under  12  inches. 
The  anterior  horn  measures  2  feet  3  in.  round  the  base,  and  is  1  foot  10J  in. 
from  base  to  '  tip.' n 

Mr.  Rothschild  asks  me  to  add  the  following  remarks : — "  In  years  gone  by, 
when  this  species  was  common  throughout  the  Gape  Colony,  those  found 
in  the  south-west  are  said  to  have  been  much  paler  and  whiter  in  colour  than 
those  in  the  north-east,  and  may  have  justified  to  a  certain  extent  the  name  of 
White  Rhinoceros."- P.  L.  8.] 
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of  the  Ehinoceroe,  the  black  and  the  white ;  the  old  Dutch  elephant- 
hunters  always  believed  in  several,  and  advanced  as  their  reasons 
the  different  lengths  of  the  anterior  horn,  and  made  their  decisions 
by  this  standard  alone.  Both  Rhinoceroses  are  easy  to  shoot,  and 
it  is  small  wonder  that  when  a  long  train  of  carriers  has  to  be  fed, 
or  when  natives  are  hunting  for  a  supply  of  meat  to  carry  back  to 
their  kraals,  rhinoceroses  were  shot  in  preference  to  buds,  wary 
and  difficult  to  stalk  as  they  are  and  as  a  rule  more  tenacious  of 
life.  Furthermore,  it  is  natural  that  a  White  Rhinoceros  should  be 
shot  in  preference  to  a  Black,  for  they  generally  carry  a  good  deal 
more  fat,  are  very  much  larger,  and  as  a  rule  have  larger  and  more 
valuable  horns. 

As  time  went  on  both  white  and  native  hunters  carried  on  their 
work  until,  a  few  years  ago,  naturalists  and  sportsmen  woke  up  to 
the  fact  that  there  were  very  few  of  the  White  Rhinoceros  left  in 
the  country.  This  happened  at  an  unfortunate  time,  for  just  then 
Mr.  F.  C.  Selous,  whom  I  consider  the  only  scientific  hunter  between 
the  Crocodile  and  the  Zambesi  Rivers,  was  engaged  by  the  Chartered 
Company  to  guide  the  Pioneer  Expedition  up  to  Mashonaland, 
and  was  in  consequence  unable  to  afford  the  time  necessary  for  a 
trip  to  the  country  where  they  were  supposed  still  to  exist.  Need- 
less to  say,  all  this  time  the  natives  were  shooting  in  the  ordinary 
course  and  naturally  did  not  understand  the  view  taken  in  England ; 
had  they  fully  appreciated  it,  however,  I  do  not  suppose  it  would 
have  made  any  material  difference  to  them. 

Thus  it  was  that,  thanks  to  their  greater  size  and  to  the  fact 
that  they  carried  more  fat  and  finer  horns  than  the  Black,  the 
Square-mouthed  Rhinoceros  has  gradually  disappeared,  and  was, 
until  we  shot  those  obtained  in  1892,  considered  by  zoologists  to 
be  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  extinct. 

How  these  names — the  Black  and  White— originated,  I  do  not 
know,  and  I  have  heard  of  no  satisfactory  theory. 

No  serious  assertion  has,  I  believe,  ever  been  put  forward 
that  the  Square-mouthed  Rhinoceros  occurs  north  of  the  Zambesi; 
certainly  no  horns  in  any  way  resembling  the  massive  growths  of 
E.  simus  have  been  brought  from  there.  Count  Teleki  claims  to  have 
shot  a  White  Rhinoceros  in  N.E.  Africa,  not  far,  I  think,  from 
Kenia.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  he  bases  his  claim  upon  the  fact 
that  this  rhinoceros  was  of  a  distinctly  lighter  colour  than  the 
ordinary  varieties ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  colours  of  the  two  African  species.  If  anything,  I  fancy 
the  so-called  White  Rhinoceros  is  the  darker-coloured  animal  of  the 
two. 

I  have  lately  heard  of  two  events  which  are  certainly  interesting, 
but  which,  I  think,  bear  no  real  significance.  About  12  years  ago 
Colonel  Coke  made  a  short  shooting-expedition  into  SomaHland ; 
he  started,  I  believe,  from  Witu,  and  while  hunting  some  distance 
inland  he  purchased  from  a  caravan  several  rhinoceros  horns.  One 
of  these  horns,  Dr.  Giinther  tells  me,  it  is  more  than  probable  is  a 
White  Rhinoceros  horn.    Should  this  surmise  prove  to  be  correct, 
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it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  how  this  solitary  horn  got  into  Central 
Africa.  The  second  instance  is  this :  1  hear  that  information  from 
Lisbon  has  been  received  in  London  to  the  effect  that  the  White 
Rhinoceros  has  been  seen  upon  the  borders  of  Angola,  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa.  Now  it  is  possible,  1  suppose,  that  continued 
persecution  may  have  driven  this  animal  from  the  north-eastern  part 
of  Mashonaland  to  the  upper  grounds — still  absolutely  undisturbed 
—of  the  Zambesi ;  though  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  it  would 
go  so  far  as  Angola.  Besides,  the  White  Rhinoceros  is  so  entirely 
connected  with  the  country  south  of  the  Zambesi  that  it  is  more 
than  possible  that  the  traveller  who  brought  this  information  may 
have  been  mistaken. 

The  main  points  of  difference  between  the  two  African  Rhino- 
ceroses are  the  shape  of  the  mouth  and  the  manner  of  feeding. 
R.  bicornu  has  a  prehensile  upper  lip  and  a  much  smaller  head 
altogether  than  R.  simus ;  he  feeds  entirely  upon  leaves  and  twigs 
and  prefers  a  rough,  bushy,  inhospitable  country ;  he  is  wary  and 
shy,  quick  to  anger  and  exceedingly  obstinate,  inquisitive,  and 
suspicious.  R.  simus  has  a  disproportionately  large  head  with  a 
great  jaw  which  is  cut  off  quite  square  in  front,  and  the  great 
rubber-like  lips  are  suited  for  the  grass  upon  which  he  feeds 
entirely,  though  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  when  vast  stretches 
of  country  have  been  burnt  away,  it  is  a  puzzle  how  he  manages 
to  get  enough  nutriment  to  sustain  his  great  bulk.  He  carries 
his  head  very  low,  and  has  lone  ears  slightly  tipped  with  curly 
black  hair;  he  is  not  so  inquisitive  or  suspicious  as  his  black 
brother,  and  is  slightly  more  sluggish  in  his  movements,  though 
upon  occasion  he  can  cover  the  ground  with  unexpected  speed. 
Another  curious  feet  is  that  the  calf  of  R.  simus  always  runs  in 
front  of  the  cow,  while  the  calf  of  R.  bicornis  invariably  follows 
its  mother :  this  habit  never  varies. 

Rhinoceroses  drink  every  day — or  rather  every  night,  and  as  a 
rule  do  not  go  down  to  the  water  till  after  midnight.  When  the 
sun  gets  very  warm  they  generally  enjoy  a  siesta,  sometimes  in  the 
bush  and  sometimes  out  in  the  glaring,  quivering  heat ;  and  though 
they  will  occasionally  lie  in  thick  bush  they  do  not  make  a  point  of 
choosing  the  deepest  shade.  When  fairly  asleep  they  do  not 
waken  easily,  and  they  may  then  be  readily  shot  or  photographed. 

I  am  convinced,  along  with  Mr.  Selous,  that  the  temper  of  the 
rhinoceros  has  been  put  down  very  generally  as  much  worse  than  it 
really  is.  One  strong  proof  of  this  is  that  a  native  hunter  will 
seldom  lose  the  opportunity  of  a  shot  at  a  rhinoceros,  whereas 
he  will  very  rarely  take  advantage  of  any  chance  he  may  get  at  a 
lion,  elephant,  or  buffalo.  When  rudely  awakened  from  a  comfort- 
able doze  by  such  a  sudden  shock  as  a  10-bore  bullet  most  probably 
produces,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  rhinoceros  should  feel  annoyed 
or  that  he  should  express  such  annoyance  by  a  charge ;  but  1  can- 
not believe  that  the  majority  of  the  "  vicious  attacks  "  sustained — 
by  their  own  account — by  hunters  were  intended  as  such  by  the 
somewhat  slow-witted  animal. 
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I  will  now  describe  a  curious  habit  of  R.  simus ;  it  is  in  the 
manner  of  dropping  its  dung.  R.  bicornis,  after  doing  this,  pro- 
ceeds to  stamp  upon  the  dung  and  to  tear  and  dig  up  the  ground  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  so  that  there  is  absolutely  no  chance  of  any 
one  missing  the  place  where  a  R.  bicornishaa  spent  the  day. 
R.  simus,  however,  leaves  his  dung  alone  and  does  not  trample 
and  scatter  it  about ;  moreover,  he  is  conservative  in  these  matters ; 
he  always  drops  his  dung  in  one  place  until  he  has  raised  a  huge 
heap,  then  he  starts  the  same  operation  in  another  place,  and  so  on. 

For  this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  confound  the  species  when 
following  spoor,  in  addition  to  which  the  footprints  of  R.  simus  are 
much  larger  than  those  of  R,  bicornis,  and  one  observes  also  the 
marks  that  each  leaves  upon  the  twigs  or  the  grass  they  feed  upon. 

I  think  the  longest  horn  of  R.  simus  known  measures  56£  inches, 
and  I  believe  specimens  of  the  horns  of  R.  bicornis  are  in  existence 
which  measure  40  inches.  It  goes,  of  course,  without  saying  that 
all  the  long-homed  examples  of  R.  simus  have  been  shot  out  of  the 
country  years  ago.  Should,  in  the  future,  another  specimen  be  shot 
and  preserved,  I  fancy  the  hunter  will  not  cavil  at  the  length — or 
rather  the  shortness— of  the  horn  it  may  carry. 

Until  1892,  the  last  White  Bhinoceros  shot  was,  I  believe,  in 
1886.  John  Engelbrecht  and  another  Dutchman  then  killed  ten  of 
them,  and  five  more  were  shot  in  the  same  season  by  native  hunters 
from  Matabililand. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  under  the  skin  of  the  two  animals  which 
I  shot  I  found  six  native  bullets,  which  the  Ehinoceroses  must  have 
carried  about  with  them  for  years ;  two  of  these  bullets  were  of 
hammered  iron  and  four  were  of  lead.  This  remarkable  fact  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  my  argument  that  it  is  impossible  to  preserve 
the  very  few  remaining  specimens,  as  the  natives  of  course  do  not 
look  at  the  matter  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  savants  at  home ; 
they  want  meat,  and  when  they  shoot  or  trap  an  animal,  which  is 
luckily  seldom,  they  do  not  preserve  the  skin. 

If  the  Ehinoceroses  are  not  shot  by  white  men  they  will  most 
assuredly  be  shot  by  natives.  In  the  former  case  the  skeletons  and 
hides  will  be  set  up  for  the  public  benefit  in  our  museums ;  in  the 
latter — well,  a  few  jackals  and  vultures,  and  some  small  kraal  hidden 
away  in  the  bush  in  the  almost  unexplored  flats  in  Africa,  will  alone 
benefit — and  at  a  cost  which  I  fancy  Europeans  do  not  as  yet  suf- 
ficiently appreciate.  As  time  goes  on  zoologists  will  the  more  regret 
that  the  largest  of  laud  mammals  after  the  Elephant  has  become 
extinct — and  this,  too,  although  almost  unrepresented  in  all  the 
splendid  museums  in  Europe  and  America. 

I  will  now  give  a  short  account  of  the  specimens  of  the  White 
Bhinoceros  that  I  have  lately  shot. 

About  the  middle  of  1892  I  was  on  the  Zambesi,  and  after 
spending  some  time  with  the  Portuguese,  I  proceeded  to  return  to 
Salisbury  in  Mashonaland.  On  the  way  we  found  three  White 
Ehinoceroses  and  shot  the  calf ;  the  two  old  ones,  though  badly 
wounded,  managed  to  escape.     Next  morning  my  companion, 
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Mr.  Arthur  Eyre,  succeeded  in  shooting  an  old  cow ;  she  had  a  small 

calf  with  her,  and  we  captured  it  with  the  intention  of  bringing  it 

to  England.     In  spite  of  our  greatest  care,  however,  it  died  on  the 

ninth  day.     I  wrote  an  account  of  this  to  the  '  Field,'  and  received 

subsequently  a  commission  from  a  great  English  collector  to  shoot  a 

specimen  for  him.    In  the  first  few  days  of  June  1893 1  started  alone 

from  Salisbury  and,  by  the  greatest  of  good  luck,  found  some  spoor 

in  North-east  Mashonaland  before  the  end  of  July.    I  then  formed 

a  permanent  camp,  and  began  to  work  up  and  trace  the  spoor.    Eor 

five  days  from  sunrise  till  dark  I  patrolled  and  quartered  every  yard 

of  country  for  a  good  number  of  miles,  and  on  the  sixth  day  I 

saw — though  so  far  off  that  they  appeared  like  dark  specks — two 

of  the  huge  brutes  I  was  searching  for.    The  first  thing  to  do  of 

course  was  to  get  below  the  wind,  as  when  they  were  first  sighted 

the  wind  blew  directly  from  me  to  them.     In  an  hour's  time  I  was 

crawling  towards  them  through  the  fringe  of  bush  that  lay  about 

160  to  170  yards  below  the  open  position  they  had  chosen  for 

their  midday  siesta.    I  thought  they  might  give  me  some  trouble, 

so  I  took   my   coloured  boy   with    me — he  could  shoot  rather 

well  and   carried  a  single  12-bore  rifle.    As  I  crawled  on  my 

stomach  towards  them  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  I  saw  one 

of  them  had  become  suspicious  and  had  got  on  to  his  feet,  evidently 

much  disturbed.    When  this  happened  I  flattened  myself  lower  if 

possible  into  the  sharp  grass  stubble  and  black  ash — this  latter  was 

the  result  of  a  devastating  grass  fire  which  had  occurred  a  few 

weeks  before.     It  seemed  hours  before  this  very  painful  crawl 

brought  me  to  the  small  tuft  of  dry  grass  I  was  making  for.    After 

waiting  for  some  time  I  was  relieved  to  see  the  other  brute  stand 

up ;  I  whispered  a  few  words  to  the  boy,  and  then  kneeling  right 

up  quickly  we  lifted  the  rifles.     The  larger  bull  stood  on  the  left  and 

almost  facing  me,  the  other  stood  broadside  on ;  I  did  not  wish  to 

break  any  great  bones,  so  I   did  not  fire  at  the  point  of  the 

shoulder — which   would    have    been  the  usual  shot  under  the 

circumstances — but  put  the  bullet  from  the  10-bore  "Paradox" 

between  the  first  two  ribs  and  into  the  lung :   as  the  huge  brute 

spun  round,  I  put  the  second  shot  behind  the  ribs ;  it  travelled 

forwards  and  also,  I  found  afterwards,  reached  the  lungs.     The 

boy  fired  his  rifle  almost  simultaneously  with  my  first  shot,  and 

as  the  animals  went  off  in  opposite  directions  we  jumped  up  and 

followed  them  at  our  best  pace.     For  over  a  mile  the  old  bull  went 

like  a  steam-engine ;  he  gradually,  however,  settled  down,  and  I 

came  up  and  gave  him  two  more  bullets  from  behind  :  this  helped 

him  on  again,  but  not  for  more  than  half  a  mile,  when  he  slackened 

again.  I  soon  ran  up  to  him  and  found  him  beginning  to  stagger,  for 

all  this  time  he  had  been  throwing  blood  by  the  gallon  from  his 

nostrils.     One  more  shot  finished  him,  and  as  he  sank  down  with 

a  kind  of  sob  the  buffalo-birds  (Buphaga)  left  him  and  with  shrill 

notes  of  alarm  they  flew  up  and,  circling  for  a  few  minutes  over  us, 

disappeared  in  the  direction  that  the  other  rhinoceros  had  taken. 

I  was  completely  exhausted  by  the  severe  run,  and  taking  out  my 
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pipe  I  sat  down  for  a  short  rest  upon  the  huge  grey  head.  The 
second  bull  succumbed  about  half  a  mile  from  where  I  had  first 
fired.  It  was  now  well  on  in  the  afternoon,  and  my  "  skerm  "  was 
about  six  miles  away ;  so,  leaving  the  animals  where  they  were,  I 
went  to  the  camp,  packed  up  my  goods,  and  came  back  again.  It 
was  then  close  to  sunset,  and  I  had  only  time  to  take  two  quick 
shots  with  the  camera  and  make  a  cut  in  the  stomach  and  bush  the 
carcass  up  for  the  night.  I  then  went  to  the  second  bull,  cut  him 
open,  bushed  him  up,  and  then  in  the  pitch  darkness  proceeded  to 
make  a  large  skerm,  for  it  was  to  be  permanent  for  several  days  at 
any  rate.  Next  morning  the  carcasses  had  swelled  up  considerably, 
but  I  managed  to  take  a  few  measurements  and  make  some  sketches 
before  skinning  them.  For  eleven  days  I  stayed  at  that  skerm, 
cleaning  the  bones,  drying  the  skins,  and  watching  the  boys,  for 
they  had  an  annoying  habit  of  throwing  the  smaller  bones  away ; 
it  may  be  imagined  that,  with  the  quantity  of  small  scraps  of  meat 
lying  about  in  the  hot  sun,  in  a  few  days  the  place  had  grown — 
well,  unpleasant ! 

I  stayed  about  that  country  a  few  days  longer,  then  brought  the 
specimens  into  Salisbury — not  without  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  trouble.  A  few  days  after  that  I  left  Salisbury  with  the  troops 
for  Matabililand,  served  through  the  whole  of  the  war,  and  then  in 
January  I  came  home.  The  Ehinoceroses  preceded  me  by  a  few 
weeks.  One  of  them  will  be  set  up  in  the  Natural  History 
Museum  at  South  Kensington ;  of  the  other,  the  skeleton  goes  to 
the  Cambridge  University  Museum,  and  the  skin  to  the  Hon. 
Walter  Bothschild's  Museum  at  Tring. 


4.  List  of  Butterflies  collected  by  Captain  J.  W.  Pringle, 
R.E.,  on  the  March  from  Teita  to  Uganda,  in  British 
East  Africa.    By  Emily  Mart  Sharps  \ 

[Received  March  20,  1894.] 
(Plate  XIX.) 

The  collection  of  Butterflies  described  in  the  present  paper 
was  made  by  Captain  Pringle,  B.E.,  during  his  survey  for  the 
projected  railway  to  Uganda  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  British  East-African  Company.  The 
care  with  which  the  elevations  have  been  recorded  by  him  renders 
the  collection  of  especial  value  to  the  student  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  Lepidoptera,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
such  an  accurate  observer  as  Captain  Pringle  was  not  enabled  to 
make  a  longer  stay  in  East  Africa. 

In  this  communication  I  have  referred  especially  to  Mr.  Kirov's 
*  Catalogue  of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera,'  to  Dr.  Roland  Trimen's  work 
on  South-African  Butterflies,  and  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Hampson 

1  Communicated  by  Br.  R.  Bowdlbb  Shabps,  RZ.8. 
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entitled  M  Lepidoptera  from  the  Sabaki  Eiver,"  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
(6)  vii.  1891. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  Dr.  A.  G.  Butler  for  his  kind  help  in 
identifying  the  more  obscure  species  mentioned  in  the  present 
paper. 

Family  Dak aida. 

1.  LnOTAB  KLUGII. 

lAmnaM  JclugU,  Butler,  P.  Z.  S.  1885,  p.  758 ;  Hampson,  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.  (6)  vii.  p.  179  (1891,  Sabaki  Eiver). 
a.  Naoi,  3500  feet,  Feb.  1-15, 1893. 
6.  Teita,  3500  feet,  to  Voi  Eiver,  2100  feet,  Jan.  1892. 
e.  Teita  to  Ndara  Hill,  3300  feet,  Feb.  3, 1892. 

d.  Kibweri,  3000  feet,  Feb.  4-6, 1892. 

e.  March  from  Mbololo  in  Ndi  to  Tsavo,  2300  to  1650  feet, 
Jan.  9-11, 1892. 

2.  MlLDTDA  FORMOSA. 

DanaU  fcrmoea,  Godman,  P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  183,  pi.  xix.  fig.  1 
(Gnuru  Hills,  E.  Africa). 

MeUndaformoea,  Moore,  P.  Z.  S.  1883,  p.  229. 

a.  Kikuyu  to  Victoria  Nyanza  vid  Sotik,  May  4,  1892. 

3.  Amaubis  ichiria. 

Amauris  eeheria  (Stoll) ;  Eirby,  Syn.  Cat.  Diurn.  Lepid.  p.  8 
(1871) ;  Trimen,  S.  Afr.  Butt.  i.  p.  57  (1887). 
Nebroda  eeheria  (Stoll) ;  Moore,  P.  Z.  S.  1883,  p.  228. 
a-*.  Teita  to  Ndara  Hill,  3300  feet,  Feb.  3, 1892. 
d.  Teita,  3500,  to  Voi  Eiver,  2100  feet,  Jan.  b-4, 1892. 

Family  Sattrida. 

4.  MlLAKTFIB  LBDA. 

Melamtie  Uda  (Linn.)  ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  43  (1871) ;  Trimen, 
op.  cit.  L  p.  112  (1887). 

MelanitU  solandra  (Fabr.);  Butler,  Cat.  Lepid.  Satyr,  p.  3 
(1868). 

MelanitU  bankia  (Fabr.);  Hampson,  op.  cit.  (6)  vii.  p.  180 
(1891,  Sabaki  Eiver). 

a.  Voi  Eiver,  1600  feet,  Jan.  20,  1892. 

5.  MoNOTRICUTlfl  BAFTTZA. 

Myealeeie  eqfitza,  Hewits. ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  87  (1871);  Butler, 
Gtf.  Satyr,  p.  128  (1868);  Trimen,  op.  cit.  i.  p.  105  (1887). 

Mycaieeie  (Afonotrichtis)  sqfitza,  Hampson,  op.  cit.  (6)  vii  p.  180 
(1891,  Sabaki  Eiver). 

a.  Maungu  to  Maragoyakanga,  3100  to  2400  feet,  Dec.  30, 1891. 

b-d.  Teita  to  Ndara  Hill,  3300  feet,  Feb.  3, 1892. 
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6.  MXCIXWIS  FBB8FIOUA. 

Myodesis  perspicua,  Trim. ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  App.  p.  707  (1877) ; 
Trimen,  op.  cit.  1.  p.  107  (1887). 
Samanta  perspieua,  Butl.  P.  Z.  8.  1888,  p.  59  (Tobbo). 
a,  b.  Nioi,  3500  feet,  Feb.  1-15, 1892. 
o.  Maunguto  Maragoyakanga,  3100  to  2400  feet,  Dec.  12, 1891. 

7.  MyCAUBIS  8OO0T&AXA. 

Calysisme  socotrana,  Butl.  P.  Z.  S.  1881,  p.  175,  pi.  xvii.  fig.  7 
(Soootra). 
a.  Maungu  to  Maragoyakanga,  3100  to  2400  feet,  Dec  30, 1891. 

8.  Tpthima  dolbta. 

Mycalesis  doleta,  Kirby,  Proc.  Eoy.  Dubl.  Soc.  (2)  ii.  p.  336 
(1880) ;  Godm.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  8.  1884,  p.  220  (Lower  Niger). 

a.  March  from  Mreru  in  Ndi  to  Tsavo,  2300  to  1650  feet, 
Jan.  9-11, 1892. 

ft.  Yoi  Bitot,  1600  feet,  Jan.  20, 1892. 

9.  Tpthima  albida.    (Plate  XIX.  fig.  4.) 
Tpthima  albida,  Butl.  P.  Z.  8.  1888,  p.  59  (F6da). 
a.  Teita  District. 

10.  Nboojektba  duplex. 

Neocccnyra  duplex,  Butl.  P.  Z.  8.  1885,  p.  758  (Somaliland). 

a.  MaungutoMaragoyakanga,  3100  to  2400  feet,  Dec.  30, 1891. 

b.  Mreru  in  Ndi  to  Tsavo,  2300  to  1650  feet,  Jan.  9-11, 1892. 
e.  Nzoi,  3500  feet,  Feb.  1-15,  1892. 

Ehaphicbeopsis,  gen.  nov. 

Similar  to  the  genus  Ncope,  but  easily  distinguished  by  the 
spatulate  club  to  the  antennae.    The  type  is 

11.  Bhaphioibopsis  pringlbi,  sp.  n.    (Plate  XIX.  figs.  1,  2.) 

Colour  very  pale  primrose-yellow  with  black  markings.  Pore 
wing :  basal  half  pale  yellow,  the  apical  half  black  as  well  as  the 
hind  margin  beyond  the  posterior  angle.  There  are  three  small 
spots  of  yellow,  one  in  each  of  the  second  and  third  median 
nenrules,  and  the  third  above  the  subcostal  nervure.  From  the 
costal  margin  is  an  oblique  mark  of  yellow  reaching  to  the  apical 
end  of  the  discoidal  cell ;  base  of  wing  blackish  ;  near  the  base  is 
a  small  black  spot. 

Hind  wing  almost  entirely  primose-yellow,  the  mottlings  of 
the  under  surface  visible;  a  black  line  along  the  costa  and 
hind  margin  to  the  anal  angle ;  on  the  first  median  nervule  is  a 
small  maroon  spot ;  above  the  hind  marginal  border  a  black  spot 
between  the  first  and  second  median  nervule,  the  marginal  line 
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being  divided  by  a  thread  of  primrose-yellow  from  the  anal  angle 
to  the  third  median  nervule. 

Expanse  1*7  inch. 

a,  6.  Kikayu  to  Victoria  Nyanza  vid  Sotik,  May  5, 1892. 


Family  Aorjsedje. 

12.  ACBJRA  BBGAUfl. 

Aerwa  rcgaUs,  Oberthiir,  fitudes  d"Ent.  p.  20,  pi.  ii.  fig.  20 
(1893). 

a.  Maungu  Hill,  3100  feet,  Dec.  30, 1891. 
6.  Kibweri,  Feb.  5,  1892. 

13.  AOBJEA  OTBCEIfl. 

Acrwa  drceii  (Drury) ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  132  (1871). 
a.  TTsoga  to  Uganda,  June  1892. 

14.  ACRELEA  BBJGBIA. 

Aetna  brcuia,  Godm.  P.  Z.  S.  1885,  p.  538  (Kilimanjaro) ; 
Hampson,  op.  cit.  (6)  vii.  p.  180  (1891,  Sabaki  Eiver). 
a,  6.  Teita  to  Voi  River,  1600  feet,  Jan.  20, 1892. 
c.  Kibwezi,  Feb.  5, 1892. 

15.  Agbaa  katalica. 

Aerwa  natalica,  Boisd. ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  132  (1871) ;  Trimen, 
op.  cit.  i.  p.  155  (1887) ;  Hampson,  op.  cit.  (6)  vii.  p.  180  (1891, 
Sabaki  Kiver). 

a,  b.  Teita  to  Ndara  Hill,  3300  feet,  Feb.  3, 1890. 

c.  March  from  Maungu  Hill  to  Maragoyakanga,  3100  to  2400 
feet,  Dec.  30,  1891. 

16.  AOBJBA  BUXTOHl. 

Acrwa  buxtoni,  Butl. ;  Trimen,  op.  cit.  i.  p.  170  (1887) ;  id. 
P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  74  (South-western  Africa). 
a.  Nsoi,  3500  feet,  Feb.  15, 1892. 

17.  AOBJKA  VDTTDIA. 

Aerwa  vimdia,  Hew. ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  App.  p.  720  (1877). 
o-A.  Uganda. 

18.  AOBAA  OABERA. 

Acrwa  cabira,  Hopff. ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  132  (1871) ;  Trimen, 
op.  cit.  L  p.  173  (1887). 

a.  March  from  Teita,  3500  feet,  to  Voi  Biver,  2100  feet,  Jan.  6, 
1892. 

b.  Nioi,  3600  feet,  Feb.  15, 1892. 
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19.  AORMJL  PHAB8ALUB. 

Acrcoa  phar*alu$,  Ward ;  Kirby,  op.  cit  App.  p.  720  (1877). 
a.  Uganda. 

20.  ACRJSA.  FEB1NXA. 

Aorasa  perenna,  DoubL  &  Hewits. ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  135  (1871). 
Gnesia  ptrenna,  Butl.  P.  Z.  S.  1888,  p.  66  (Kangasi). 
a.  Uganda. 

21.  Acbjsa  LYOIA. 

Acrcea  lycia  (Fabr.)  ;  Kirby,  op.  cat.  p.  131  (1871). 
a.  March  from  Teita,  3500  feet,  to  Voi  Biver,  2100  feet,  Jan.  6, 
1892. 

22.  AOBJEA.  OB1AB. 

Acrcea  oreat,  B.  M.  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S. 1891,  p.  193,  pi.  xvii,  fig.  6 
(Mt.  Elgon). 

<*-«.  March  from  Kikuyu  to  Victoria  Nyanza  vid  Sotik,  May  4 
1892. 

23.  PlAHDCA  JOHNSTOHI. 

Aercea  johnstoni,  Godm.  P.  Z.  8.  1885,  p.  537  (Kilimanjaro) ; 
Butler,  P.  Z.  S.  1888,  p.  91. 

Acrcea  protcina,  Oberthur,  fitudee  d'Ent.  p.  25,  pL  i.  fig.  4 
(1893). 

a.  March  from  Teita,  3500  feet,  to  Voi  Biver,  2100  feet,  Jan.  6, 
1892. 

24.  Plajtuca  fulvjboinb. 

Acrcea  protcina  fulveccens,  Oberthur,  £tudes  d'Ent.  p.  26,  pL  ii. 
fig.  21  (1893). 

a.  March  from  Teita,  3500  feet,  to  Voi  Biver,  2100  feet,  Jan.  6, 
1892. 

This  specimen  does  not  entirely  agree  with  M.  ObertbuVs 
figure,  having  less  black  on  both  wings.  It  is  probably  a  variation 
of  P.  johnstoni,  Godm.,  with  which  P.  protcina  of  Oberthur  is 
undoubtedly  identical 

25.  Plajtbma  iconxaha. 

Planma  montana,  Butl.  P.  Z.  S.  1888,  p.  91  (Kilimanjaro). 

a.  Ndara  Hill,  Teita,  3300  feet,  Jan.  3,  1892. 

b.  March  from  Teita,  3500  feet,  to  Voi  Biver,  2100  feet,  Jan.  6, 
1892. 

26.  AjaJbsa  johakkje.    (Plate  XTX.  fig  5.) 

Alcmo  johanna,  E.  M.  Sharpe,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  (6)  v.  p.  442 
(1890). 
a.  Tsavo  Biver,  1500  feet. 
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Family  Nyhfhaudje. 

27.  Hypakabtia  dbuitb. 

Eypanartia  deUut  (Drury) ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  181  (1871). 
a,  b.  Teita  District. 

28.  JUNONIA  OLILIA. 

Junania  eleka  (Cram.);  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  187  (1871) ;  Trimen, 
op.  cit.  i.  p.  214  (1887). 

Junania  cenone  (Linn.)  ;  Hampson,  op.  cit.  (6)  vii.  p.  180  (1891, 
Sabaki  Biver). 

a.  March  from  Maungu  to  Maragoyakanga,  3100  feet  to  2400 
feet,  Dec.  30, 1891. 

b.  Tsavo  Biver,  1500  feet. 

c  March  from  Teita,  3500  feet,  to  Yoi  Biver,  2100  feet,  Jan.  6, 
1892. 

d.  Kibwem,  3000  feet,  Feb.  6, 1892. 
t.  Nzoi,  3500  feet,  Feb.  15, 1892. 

29.  Jtookiacebbiki. 

Jtmonia  cebrme,  Trimen,  op.  cit.  i.  p.  210  (1887). 

Junania  crebrent%  Hampson,  op.  cit.  (6)  vii.  p.  180  (1891,  Sabaki 
Biver). 

a.  Tsavo  Biver,  1500  feet. 

6,  c  March  from  Maungu  to  Maragoyakanga,  3100  to  2400  feet, 
Dec.  30, 1891. 

a\  March  from  Teita,  3500  feet,  to  Yoi  Biver,  2100  feet,  Jan.  6, 
1892. 

30.  JlTOONIA  WKHRMAlOn. 

Junania  toctUrmanni,  Westw. ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  App.  p.  734  (1877). 
a.  Teita  District. 

31.  Prbcis  tibha. 

JVwat  terea  (Drury) ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  189  (1871). 
a,  6.  Teita  District. 

32.  Pbjbois  natauca. 

Precis  natalica,  Feld. ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  190  (1871) ;  Trimen, 
op.  cit.  i.  p.  238  (1887). 

Junania  natalica,  Hampson,  op.  cit.  (6)  vii.  p.  180  (1891,  Sabaki 
Biver). 

a.  March  from  Maungu  to  Maragoyakanga,  3100  to  2400  feet, 
Dec  30, 1891. 

6.  March  from  Teita,  3500  feet,  to  Yoi  Biver,  2100  feet,  Jan.  6, 
1892. 

c.  March  from  Yoi  Biver  to  Ndi,  2300  feet,  Jan.  8, 1892. 
d\  Ndara  Hill  to  Teita,  3300  feet,  Feb.  3, 1892. 

e.  Nsoi,  3500  feet,  Feb.  16,  1892. 
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33.  Precis  ltmkoria. 

PrecU  limnoria  (Klug);  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  190  (1871);  ButL 
P.  Z.  8.  1885,  p.  759  (Somali- land). 

a-c.  March  from  Maungu  Hill  to  Maragoyakanga,  3100  to 
2400  feet. 

d.  March  from  Teita,  3500  f eet,  to  Voi  Eiver,  2100  feet,  Jan.  6, 
1892. 

34.  Precis  sinttata. 

Precis  sinuata,  Plotz ;  E.  M.  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1893,  p.  555. 
a,  b.  Kibweri,  3000  feet,  Feb.  6, 1892. 

35.  Precis  cuama. 

Precis  cuama  (Hewits.) ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  191  (1871). 
a,  6.  Tsavo  Eiver,  1500  feet. 

c-4.  March  from  Maungu  Hill  to  Maragoyakanga,  3100  to  2400 
feet,  Dec.  30, 1891. 

36.  PBBCIS  8BSAMUB. 

Precis  sesamus,  Trimen,  op.  cit.  i.  p.  231  (1887). 

a.  March  from  Kikuyu  to  Victoria  Nyanza  vid  Sotik,  May  4, 1892. 

37.  Precis  cloantha. 

Precis  cloaniha  (Cram.) ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  191  (1871) ;  Trimen, 
op.  cit.  i.  p.  222  (1887). 

a.  March  from  Teita,  3500  feet,  to  Voi  Eiver,  2100  feet,  Jan.  6, 
1892. 

b.  March  from  Kikuyu  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza  vid  Man  and 
Sotik,  8000  feet,  May  4, 1892. 

38.  Ergolis  exotrba. 

Ergolis  enotrea  (Cram.) ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  195  (1871). 
a.  Teita  District. 

39.  EUBTTELA  HIABBAS. 

Eurytda  hiarbas  (Drury);  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  195  (1871);  Tri- 
men, op.  cit.  i.  p.  258  (1887). 

a.  March  from  Kikuyu  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza  vid  Man  and 
Sotik,  8000  feet,  May  4, 1892. 

40.  EUBTTSLA  DRYOPE. 

Eurytda  dryope  (Cram.);  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  194 (1871) ;  Trimen, 
op.  cit.  i.  p.  261  (1887);  Hampson,  op.  cit.  (6)  vii.  p.  180  (1891, 
Sabaki  Eiver). 

a-c  Voi  Eiver,  Teita,  1600  feet,  Jan.  20, 1892. 

41.  EURYTELA  OPHIOBR. 

Eurytda  ophione  (Cram.) ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  195  (1871). 
a-*  Voi  Eiver,  Teita,  1600  feet,  Jan.  20, 1892. 
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42,  DlADEMA  inStEPUS, 

Hypotimna*  mUippu*  (Linn.) ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  225  (1871). 

Diadtma  miripjnt*,  Trimen,  op.  cit.  i.  p.  277  (1887);  Hampson, 
op,  cit.  (6)  vii.  p.  180  (1891,  Sabaki  Eiver). 

a.  March  from  Teita,  3500  feet,  to  Voi  Eiver,  2100  feet,  Jan.  6, 
1892. 

&.  Kibweri,  3000  feet,  Feb,  6,  1892. 

*,  £  Xzoi,  3500  feet,  Feb.  15, 1892. 

43.  NlPTIB  A0ATHA. 

Ntpti*  agatha  (Cram,)  ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  242  (1871) ;  Trimen, 
op,  cit.  i.  p,  270(1887), 
d-c.  Ndara  Hill,  Teita,  3300  feet,  Feb.  3,  1892. 

44,  HAiiAinrMiDA  djsdalub. 

Samanumida  dmlalus  (Fabr.) ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  249  (1871) ; 
Trimen,  op,  cit.  i.  p.  309  (1887) ;  Hampson,  op.  cit.  (6)  vii.  p.  180 
(1891,  Sabaki  Eiver). 

ff.  Voi  Eiver,  1600  feet,  Jan.  20, 1892. 

45.  SALAMI8  AtfACABDII. 

Salamis  anatardii   (Linn.);    Kirby,   op.  cit.  p.   192   (1871); 
Ttimen,  op.  cit.  i,  p,  244  (1887). 
«  Eibwead,  Feb.  6,  1802. 
6.  N*oi,  3500  feet,  Feb,  15, 1892. 

40,  SALAMIB  AGLATON1CB, 

Safamii  anacardii,  Godt,  pt. ;   Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  192  (1871) ; 
Trimen,  op.  cit.  i.  p.  244  (1887). 
a,  ft,  Tsavo  Eiver,  1500  feet. 
%  d.  Toi  Eiver,  1600  feet,  Jan.  20, 1892. 

47.  PHILOQlTOltA  vabahbb. 
Patta  varanes  (Cram.) ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  274  (1871)  ;    Hamp- 

6oot  op,  cit.  (6)  vii,  p,  181  (1891,  Sabaki  Eiver). 

a.  Usogn,  4000  feet. 

&.  March  from  Maungu  to  Maragoyakanga,  3100  to  2400  feet, 
Dec.  30, 1891. 

e,  A  Ndara  H3L,  Teita,  3500  feet,  Feb.  3,  1892. 

48.  Philogxoma  ubshebi. 

hltn  m#m  (ButL) ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  273  (1871). 

9,  Uganda,  4000  feet. 

49.  Chaeaxes  tibldates, 

Nympkali*  tiridati*  (Cram,) ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  269  (1871). 
a.  March  from  Uaoga  to  Uganda,  4000  feet,  June  1892. 
Pioc.  Zool,  s*oe.— 1894,  No.  XXIII.  23 
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50.  RiTAiaB  rtrrHYTA, 

BifpanU  iltihyia  (Drury);  Kirby,  op-  cit-  P*  W  (1871); 
Trimen,  op.  cit/i,  p.  204  (1837). 

Bijhlia  SfAyfa,  Hampson,  op.  cit,  (0)  via,  p.  180  (1891,  Sabafci 
Eiver), 

a-e.  March  from  Maungn  to  MaragoFakan^a,  Jan.  1,  1S92, 

d,e.  March  from  Teita,  3500  feet,"  to  Voi  River,  2100  feet, 
Jan.  6,  1892. 

/,  Kibwezi,  3000  feet,  Feb.  6,  1892. 

51.  CyBESTIS  CAMILLAS, 

tyretti*  cmiiUus  (Fabr,) ;  Kirby,  op,  cit,  p.  220  (1871). 
o-c*.  Uganda,  4000  feet. 

52.  EUfirPHElTE  CAIABABE1SBIB. 

Eurtfphtne  cafabaren&is,  Fel<L  j  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  246  (1871  J. 
a,  Uganda,  4000  feet. 

Family  Ebtcikeda. 

53.  ABISAKA  GERONTBH, 

Abitara  gcrwiie*  (Fabr,) ;  Butler,  P.  Z.  8.  1888,  p.  67. 
a.  Uganda,  4000  feet,  June  1892. 

Family  Lyomsidjk. 

54.  Lachkgcxema  bibultjs. 

Luda  hihuhus  (Fabr,);  Kirby,  op,  cit  p,  337  (1871);  Trimen, 
op.  cit.  ii,  p.  235  (1887 J. 

a.  Ndara  Hill,  3300  feet,  Feb.  3,  1892, 

55.  Zerttib  febion, 

Axwctrsm ptrion  (Cram,);  Kirby,  op,  cit,  p.  338  (1871). 
Ohnfsoryehia  karpax,  Fabr.,  pt,  \    Trimen,  op.  cit.  ii,  p,  162 
(1887). 

<*.  Ndara  Hill,  Teita,  3300  feet,  Feb,  3,  1892. 

56.  LYOKITA  JTJBA. 

Cupidojuha  (Fabr.);  Kirby,  op,  cit.  p.  349  (1871). 
a.  March  from  Kikuyu,  6500  feet,  to  Victoria  Nyanza  vid  Sotik, 
May  4,  1892. 

K  c-  Uganda,  4000  feet. 

57.  LTCjENA  mori  qua. 

Cupklo  mvriqua  (Wallgr,)  ;  Kirby,  op.  cit,  p*  351  (1871);  Tri- 
men, op,  cit,  ii,  p.  75  (1887), 

a-d.  Teita,  Jan.  1892. 

«,  March  from  Mreni  in  Kdi  to  Tsavo,  2300  to  1650  feet,  Jan.  Hi 
1892. 
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58.  Itceka  batica, 

Oupido  b&iieits  (Liun.) ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  354  (1871). 
Lyc&na  b&iimf  Trim&n,  op.  cit.  ii.  p.  58  (1887). 
a.  March  from  Kikuyu  to  Victoria  Nyanza  vid  Mau  and  Sotik, 
7000  to  8000  feet,  May  4t  1892. 

59.  Ltckka  oaika. 

Cupkto  fjatia,  Trim. ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  362  (1871), 
Lymna  gaika,  Trimen,  op.  cit.  ii.  p.  50  (1887). 
a.  Nzoi,  3500  feet,  Jan.  15, 1892. 
6.  Toi  River,  1600  feet,  Jan.  20,  1892. 

c.  Ndara  Hill,  Teita,  3300  feet,  Feb.  3, 1892. 

d.  Uganda,  4000  feet. 

60.  Lyoxma  PimcKBA. 

Lw-ntt  pukkra,  Murray,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  1874,  p.  524,  pi.  10. 
figs.  7,  Si 

Tantcus  pulcher,  Butler,  P.  Z.  S.  1888,  p.  68. 

o-e.  March  from  Mreni  in  Ndi  to  Tsavo,  2300  to  1650  feet, 
Jan.  11,  1892. 

/-A.  Ndara  Hill,  Teita,  3300  feet,  Feb.  3,  1892. 

i^m.  Kibwed,  3000  feet,  Feb.  6,  1892. 

ft.  Nzoi,  3500  feet,  Feb.  16,  1892. 

61.  LrFC^XBSTHES  HGITBB8. 

LycmteMthts  ligurts^  Hewits. ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  App.  p.  783  (1877). 
<r.  Uganda,  4000  feet. 

62.  Lyc£2testhes  last  das. 

Lye&ne&thes  laryda*  (Cram.) ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  App.  p.  783(1877)  ; 
Trimen,  op.  eit,  ii,  p.  96  (1887). 
a.  Uganda,  4000  feet. 

63.  TaTUIIA  PACllALICA. 

Hypohjtavw   (Tatura)  pachalica,   Bntl.   P.  Z.  8.  1888,   p.  69 
iWadelai). 
a,  Tsavo,  1500  feet. 

ft.  March  from  Mreru  in  Ndi,  2300  to  1650  feet,  Jan.  11,  1892. 
<-,  d.  Uganda,  4000  feet,  June  1892. 

64.  CabTALIUS  MAHGAiUTAOBlTS. 

flwCufal  maryaritaceusy  E.  M.  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  636, 
pi.  ilviii.  fig,  3. 

(i.  March  from  Kikuyu  to  Victoria  Nyanza  vid  Mau  and  Sotik, 
7000  to  8000  feet,  May  4,  1892. 

65.  CjJJTAMtTS  UMiM&A.. 

Ly&ma  mtkena,  Trimen,  op.  cit.  ii.  p.  82  (1887). 
a.  Vol  Eiver,  1600  feet,  Jan.  20, 1892. 

23* 
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Family  Pr kki d  k> 
86,  Ntohitona  alcbbta. 

Fonda  alcesta  (Cram.) ;  Kirbyv  op,  cit.  p,  439  (1871) ;  TritneB, 
op,  cit,  iii.  p,  8  (1889)- 
«*  Ndara  Hill,  Teita,  3300  feet,  Feb.  3,  1892. 

67.  Terias  brigftta, 

Eurema  briaitta  (Cram*) ;  Kirby,  op*  cit.  p,  447  (1871). 
Ttruis  brigUta^  Trimen,  op.  cit,  iii.  p.  14  (1889). 
a.  March  from  Mreru  in  Ndi  to  Tbavo,  2300  to  1650  feet, 
Jan,  9,  1892. 

68.  Terias  bob. 

Eurema  brvjitta,  var.  dt  Kirby,  op,  cit.  p,  448  (1871). 
Teria*  zoit  Hopff, ;  Trimen.  op-  cit.  iii.  p.  16  (1889)* 
a,  b.  Maungu  Hill,  3600  feet,  Dec.  30,  1892, 
e.  March  from  Mreru  in  Ndi,  2300  feet,  to  Tsavo,  1600  feet, 
Jan,  9,  1892- 

d,  *.  Ndara  Hill,  Teita,  3300  feet,  Feb.  3,  1892. 
/.  g.  Nzoi,  3500  feet,  Jan.  15,  1892. 

69.  Terias  orientis, 

Terias  oricntis,  Butler,  P.  Z.  8.  1888,  p.  71, 
a.  Teita  District,  3000  feet. 

70.  PuffAOOPTEBYX  PIGEA. 

Fieri*  pigm^  Boisd, ;  Kirbjj  op.  cit.  p.  455  (1871) ;  Trimen,  op, 
cit,  iii,  p.  46  (1889). 

a.  Voi  Biver,  1600  feet.  Jan.  20,  1892, 

o.  Ndara  Hill,  Teita,  3300  feet,  Feb,  3, 1892, 

71.  Pllf  ADOPTER  Yl  SIMAKA- 

Pieris  run  ana,  Hopff.  j  Trimen,  op.  cit.  iii.  p.  50  (1889). 
Pieris  tharina,  Boisd.,  pt,;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p-  456  (1871). 
a,  fc  Voi  BiTer,  1600  feet,  Jan-  20,  1892. 

72-   FtSACQFTERT*  SPILLERI. 

Pieris  spilled,  Staudinger ;  Trimen,  op.  cit.  iii,  p-  54  (1389). 
a,  k  Voi  River,  1600  feet,  Jan,  20,  1892- 

73*   PrffAOOPTERYX  NIGROPT7ITCTATA- 

Pinacoptery&  nigrofninctate,  E.  M.  Sharpe,  Ann,  Nat-  Hist,  (6) 
v,  p-  336  (1890)  ;  Waterh,  Aid,  pi.  189.  fig-  4  (1882-90). 

a,  K  March  from  Teita  to  Voi  River,  3500  to  2100  feet,  Jan.  6, 
1892. 
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74.  BZUEHOIB  SEVBEIlfA. 

Pitrit  Mverina  (Cram*) ;  Kirby,  op,  dt.  p*  457  (1871) ;  Trimen, 
op-  dt.  iii,  p,  68  (1889). 

Seimoit  Bei>erina^  Hampson,  op.  dt*  (6)  vii-  p.  182  (1891  , 
Sahaki  Elver). 

#-e*  March  from  Maungu  to  Maragoyakanga,  3100  to  2400 
fee*,  Dec.  30,  1891. 

rf-/  March  from  Teita,  3500  feet,  to  Voi  Eiver,  2100  feet, 
Jan.  a,  1892. 

<?.  March  from  Voi  Hirer  to  Ndi,  1925  to  2300  feet,  Jan.  8, 
18M. 

*-*.  Ndara  Hil],  Teita,  3300  feet,  Feb.  3,  1892. 

75.  B&LSNOIS  AGREFFIXA. 

PMs  'Tjrijrjtnna,  Feld. ;  Kirby,  op.  dt.  p.  457  (1871)* 

Pitwi*  severina  (Cram.,  pt,)  ;   Trimen,  op,  <£&  ui.  p.  68  (1889). 

a-A  March  from  Maungu  to  Maragoyakanga,  3100  to  2400  feet, 
Dec  30,  1891. 

♦-A,  March  from  Voi  River  to  Ndi,  1925  to  2300  feet,  Jan.  ft, 
1892, 

«.  Ndara  Hill,  Teita,  3300  feet,  Feb.  3, 1892. 

76.  BkLSZTOIB  B00UBN8I8. 

Fieri*  boguensit,  Feld. ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p,  457  (1871), 
Flirif  gtverina  (Cram.,  pt.);  Trim  en,  op.  cit.  iii.  p.  6tf  (1889). 
a,  March  from  Maungu  to  Maragoyakanga,  3100  to  2400  feet, 
Dee.  30,  1890. 
A.  March  from  Teita,  3500  feet,  to  Voi  Eiver,  2100  feet,  Jan.  % 

vm, 

c-  Ndara  Hill,  Teita ,  3300  feet,  Jan.  3,  1892. 

77.  BELB3COI8  BOCHALIA. 

PierU  sochaUa,  Bobd. ;  Kirby,  op.  dt.  p.  457  (1871);  Trimen, 
op.  dt,  iii.  p.  57  (1889). 

ff.  Ndara  Hill,  Teita,  Feb.  3,  1892, 

bf  e.  March  from  Kikuyu  to  Victoria  Nyao&a  rid  Sotik,  May 
1892. 

78.  BiLEirois  htfida. 

Bihmu  infida,  Butler,  P.  Z.  8.  1888,  p.  78  (Wadelai). 

a.  March  from  Maungu  to  Maragoyakanga,  Jan.  1,  1892. 

b.  Tdta,  3500  feet,  to  Voi  Eiver,  2100  feet,  Jan.  6,  1892. 

e-fr.  March  from  Mreru  in  Ndi  to  Tbavo,  33U0  to  1080  feet, 
Jm*  11, 1892. 

I  Kibwezi,  Feb.  5,  1892. 

ra.  March  from  Kikuyu  to  Victoria  Xyanza  vid  Sotik,  May 
1892. 
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79.  Belenois  oidica, 

Fieri*  qidica,  Godt, ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p,  457  (1871) ;  Trimen,  op. 
cit.  Hi.  p.  64  (1889). 

Bdinois  gidia^  Hampson,  op.  cit.  (6)  vii.  p.  182  (1891, 
Sabaki  EiYtr). 

a,  &  Uganda,  4000  feet. 

80.  B&LOTOI8  THYBA. 

PierU  thym,  Hopft  ■  Trimen,  op,  cit.  01,  p.  44  (1889). 
a-d.  Kibwead,  3000  feet,  Feb.  6,  1892. 

8L   MtXOTHfilB  ASATHHTA. 

Tathtfris  agathim  (Cram.) ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  4ft4  (1871)* 
Mykthrh  agathina^  Trimen,  op,  cit.  ill*  p,  30  (1839). 
a-b*  Kibweii,  3000  feet,  Feb,  6,  1892, 

82.  Mylothhis  ehodope. 

Tatht/rU  rhodope  (Fabr.);  Kirby,  op.  cit,  p.  463  (1871), 

a^d.  Teita*  2000  to  3000  feet. 

S3.  Mtlothbis  NASCiaatrs. 

Attfhthris  mrrimts*  Butler,  P.  Z,  S.  1888,  p.  95  (Kilimanjaro). 

a.  March  from  Teita,  3500  feet,  to  Voi  liver,  2100  feet,  Jan.  5, 
1892. 

b.  Ndara  Hill,  Teita,  3300  feet,  Feb.  3, 1892, 

84.  Mylotexib  JACKSOKl, 

MyhthrU  jack*<mi,  E.  M,  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p,  190,  pi.  ivi. 
fig.  3. 

at  ht  March  from  Kikuyu  to  Victoria  Nyanza  vid  Sotik,  Mar  ^ 
1892. 

85.  ElMNlA  OtLATATA, 

Ermia  dtiataia,  Butler,  P,  Z,  3,  1888,  p,  96. 
a-p.  Maungu  Hill,  3900  feet,  Dec.  30,  1S91. 
A.  March  from  Maungu  to  Haragoyabanga,  3100  to  2400  feet, 
Dec,  30,  1891- 

u  Ndara  Hill,  Teita,  3300  feet,  Feb,  8,  1892, 

86.  Eeonta  led  a. 

Eronta  Uda  (Boisd,),  Kirby,  op,  cit,  p,  480  (1871);  Trimen,  op. 
cit  iii.  p.  174  (1889), 

a,  Maungu  Hill,  Dec.  31,  1891. 

6.  March  from  Maungu  to  Maragoyakanga,  3100  to  2400  feet, 
Dec,  31,1891. 

c.  Kibwea,  3000  feet,  Feb.  6,  1892, 
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87,   NlFBEBOSlA  THAIiA&ertTA, 

Ervma  tkal&mna  (Boisd.) ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p,  481  (1871), 
tfmimwmw  ihalamna%  Hampson,  op,  cit,  (6)  vii.  p.  182  (1891, 
8»baki  Biter), 

#-/.  Kibweri,  3000  feet,  Feb.  6,  1892* 

88L  NlFHSBOlTLl  ABGIA. 

£fcmta  aryta  (Fabr.);  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p,  481   (1871);  Trimen, 
op-  cit,  iii.  p.  179  (1889), 
«,  Teita,  2600  to  3000  feet. 

80<   NbFHEBOXIA  BtTQm&TII, 

Sr&ma  bnquttii  (Bohd.) :  Kirby,  op*  cit.  p,  481  (1871) ;  Trimen, 
op,  cit-  iii  p,  177  (1889). 

a-  March  from  Teita,  3500  feet,  to  Yoi  Eiver,  2100  feet,  Jan,  5, 
1891, 

k  March  from  Vol  Eiver  to  Ndi,  1925  to  2300  feet,  Jan,  8S 
1892, 

90*  Callldhyas  flobjblla. 

Catoptitia  JkrtUa  (Fabr.) ;  Kirby,  op,  cit.  p.  481  (1871); 
Trillin,  op.  cit.  iii,  p.  185  (1889), 

<t,  March  from  Maimgu  to  Maragoyakanga,  Jan,  1,  1892, 

6.  March  from  Voi  Kiver  to  JN'di,  1925  to  2300  feet,  Jan.  8, 

lata 

cw£  March  from  Mrera  in  JSTdi  to  Tsavo,  2300  to  1650  feet, 
Jan.  9f  1892, 
*,  Nsoi,  3500  feet,  Feb.  15,  1892. 

91,   CALLEDRYA8  PYEETHirE. 

CatopvUiaforeUa  (Fabr,,  pt.) :  Kirby,  op,  cit.  p.  481  (1871  I 

<*-&.  March  from  Teita,  3500  feet,  to  Yoi  Kiver,  1200  feet, 
Jan,  6,  1892, 

a  March  from  Mreru  or  Mbololo  in  lSTdi  to  Tsavo,  2300  to  1650 
fcat»Jaat  11,1892. 

A  Nisoi,  3500  feet,  Feb.  15,  1892. 

92*  Cot  Lid  BLECTRA. 

Cotiat  eltetra  (Linn.);  Kirby,  op.  cit,  p,  490  (1871);  Trimen, 
op,  cit.  iii.  p.  185(1889), 

a,  March  from  Kikuyu  to  Victoria  Nyanza  vid  Mau  and  Sotik, 
N00  to  8000  feet,  May  1892, 

93,  Tebagolub  chetsonomb. 

tdmait  ehry&<momt  (King)  ;  Kirby,  op,  cit,  p,  498  (1871). 
a,  b,  March  from  Manngu  to  Maragoyakanga,  Jan,  1,  1692, 
«,  d.  Teita  District, 
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94.  Teraoolub  aubigoteus, 

Ttracolus  uuriginmt,  Sutler,  P.  Z.  B.  1888,  p.  72  (Wadelai). 
a-d.  March  from  Teita,  3500  feet,  to  Yoi   River.  2100  feet, 
Jan.  6,  1S92. 

«,/,  Toi  Eiver,  1600  feet,  Jan-  20,  1892. 

95.  Tebacoltts  eeib. 

IdmaU  em  (Klug)  ;  Kirby,  op.  cit  p.  499  (1871). 

Teracolus  trig,  Trimen,  op*  cit.  iii,  p.  93  (1889) ;  Harap*on,  op. 
cit,  (6)  vii,  p.  181  (1891,  Sabaki  Eiver). 

«.  March  from  Maimgu  to  Maragoyakanga,  Jan.  1,  1892. 

6,  March  from  Teita,  3500  feet,  to  Voi  Eiver,  2100  feet,  Jan.  tf, 
1892 

c-^<  Voi  Eiver,  1600  feet,  Jan.  20,  1892. 

96.  Tesaooltjb  prlbgtas. 

Caltozum  phJegyoM^  Butl,;  Kirby,  op,  cit.  p.  500  (1871), 
Teruwlm  phUgyat,  Trimen,  op,  cit  p.  109(1889);  Hampson, 

op.  cit.  (6)  rii.  p.  181  (1891,  Sabaki  Eiver), 
o-c,  March  from  Teita,  3500  feet,  to  Yoi  Eiver,  2100  feet, 

Jan,  6,  1892. 

97.  TEaAOOLua  impbbatotl, 

CaHwune  imperator^  ButL  ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  App.  p.  804  (1877). 

Ttraeolm  imperator,  Hampson,  op.  cit  (6)  vii.  p.  181  (189 1, 
Sabaki  Eiver), 

a.  Maiingu  Hill,  3600  feet,  Dec,  30,  1891, 

6.  March  from  Teita,  3300  feet,  to  Voi  Eiver,  2100  feetv  Jan.  6, 
1892, 

r.  March  from  Voi  Eiver  to  Ndi,  2300  feet,  Jan.  8,  1892, 

98.  TEEAOOLtffl  HET.EBA. 

Caltc&une  hetctra^  Oerst,  \  Kirby,  op,  cit.  App.  p,  804  (1877). 
a-k.  Maungu  HOI,  31 00  feet,  Dec.  30,  1891. 
U  Ndara  Hill,  Teita,  3300  feet,  Feb.  3,  1892, 

99.  Tebacolub  omfuaxe. 

CaU#$un€  omphale  (Godt.) ;  Kirby,  op.  cit  p.  502  (1871). 
Ttrazolus  wmphale*  Trim  en,  op,  cit,  p,  142  (1889), 
a.  Maungn  Hill,  3100  feet,  Dec,  30,  1891. 
6,  c.  Voi  River,  1600  feet,  Jan,  20,  1892. 
A  Ndara  Hill,  Teita,  3300  feet,  Feb.  3,  1892. 

100.  Tebacolus  jrhlipbu. 

Teraeolus  phUlip$ii,  Bull,  P.  Z,  S,  1885,  p,  772,  pi.  ilvii,  %  11- 
a.  March  from  Maungii  to  Maragoyakanga,  Jan.  1,  1892, 
ft.  March  from  Teita,  3500  fret,  to  Voi  Eiver,  2100  feet,  Jan,  6* 
1892. 

c.  March  from  Voi  Eiver  to  Ndi,  1925  to  2300  feet,  Jan,  8, 1892. 
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101.  Teracolus  minans. 

Teracotu*  minaiu,  Butler,  Ent.  M.  Mag.  xviii.  p.  229  (1881-82). 

a,  ft,  March  from  Maungu  to  Maragoyakanga,  3100  to  2400  feet, 
Dec-  30,  1801, 

c.  March  from  Yoi  River  to  Ndi,  1925  to  2300  feet,  Jan.  8, 
1S92. 

<l~f.  March  from  Mreru  in  Ndi,  2300  feet,  to  Tsavo,  1650  feet, 
Jan.  9,  1802. 

102-  Tebaoolub  igfifer. 

CaUoautit  ignifer,  Butl. ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  App.  p.  804  (1877). 
a-  Ndara  Hill  TeiU,  3300  feet,  Feb.  3,  1892. 
6-  March  from  K  ikuyu  to  Victoria  Nyanza  vid  Man  and  Sotik, 
May  4, 1892. 

103,  Tk&acolus  phojktub. 

CaUonm?  phoning,  Butl, ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  App.  p.  805  (1877). 

Tirraeolu*  phaniv*,  Hampson, op. cit.  (6)  vii.  p.  181  (1891,  Sabaki 
River), 

a,  b.  March  from  Yoi  River  to  Ndi,  1925  to  2300  feet,  Jan.  8, 
1892. 

c,  dm  March  from  Mreru  in  Ndi,  2300  feet,  to  Tsavo,  1650  feet, 
Jan-  9, 1892- 

e.  Yoi  River,  1600  feet,  Jan.  20,  1892. 
/,  g.  Nzoi,  3500  feet,  Feb.  15,  1892. 

104,  TbBAOOLUS  flANKlff&TOia. 

TeraeotuM  hanningtimi,  Butler,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  (5)  xii.  p.  104 
(1883). 
a,  Nzoi,  3500  feet,  Feb.  15,  1892. 

105,  Teracolus  CALAIS. 

fdmms  coZait  (Fahr,,  pt)  ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  499  (1871). 

a.  March  from  Teita,  3500  feet,  to  Yoi  River,  2100  feet,  Jan.  6, 
1892, 

b-e.  March  from  Mreru  in  Ndi,  1330  feet,  to  Tsavo,  1650  feet, 
Jan.  9,  1892. 

/,  ?.  Yoi  River,  1600  feel;,  Jan.  23, 1890. 

106-  TjBACOLtrS  IKCBtfFtJS. 

Tera&lus  tWeftu,  Butl  P.  Z.  S.  1888,  p.  93  (Kilimanjaro). 

a.  Maungu  Hill,  3100  feet,  Dec.  30, 1891. 

A.  March  from  Maungu  Hill  to  Maragoyakanga,  3100  to  2400 
feet,  Dec- 30,  189L 

c  March  from  Yoi  River  to  Ndi,  1925  to  2303  feet,  Jan.  8, 
1892. 

d.  T&avo  River. 

«-  Ndara  Hill,  Teita,  3300  feet,  Feb.  3,  1892. 
/-J.  Naoi,  3500  feet,  Feb.  15, 1892. 
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107.  TeBAOOLUS  H1LDEBRA2TDTI. 

CaUosune  h&debrandti,  Staudgr.  Exot.  Scbmett.  i.  p.  44,  pi.  23. 
fig.  12  (1888). 
a-€.  Teita,  3500  feet,  to  Voi  Biver,  2100  feet,  Jan.  6, 1892. 
/.  March  from  Voi  Biver  to  Ndi,  2300  feet,  Jan.  8, 1892. 
g.  Voi  Kiver,  1600  feet,  Jan.  20,  1892. 

108.  Tbraoolus  LEO. 

AtUhocharis  leo,  Butl.  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  (3)  xvi.  p.  397  (1865). 
a-c.  March  from  Maunga  to  Maragoyakanga,  Jan.  1, 1892. 

109.  Hbrp^xnia  iterata. 

Herpomia  iterate,  Butler,  P.  Z.  S.  1888,  p.  96  (Kilimanjaro). 

a-e.  March  from  Maungu  to  Maragoyakanga,  3100  to  2400 
feet,  Dec.  30,  1891-Jan.  1,  1892. 

/.  March  from  Voi  Biver  to  Ndi,  1925  to  2300  feet,  Jan.  8, 
1892. 

110.  Glutophrissa  coxtraoxa. 

OhUophrissa  contractu,  Butler,  P.  Z.  S.  1888,  p.  75. 
a,  b.  Tsavo  Biver,  1500  feet. 

Family  Paphjoitidje. 

111.  Papilio  lbontdas. 

Papilio  leonidas,  Fabr. ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  520  (1871)  ;  Trimen, 
op.  cit.  iii.  p.  211  (1889). 
a.  Voi  Biver,  1600  feet,  Jan.  20,  1892. 

112.  PAPHJO  DBMOLET7S. 

Papilio  demoleus,  Linn. ;  Kirbv,  op.  cit.  p.  543  (1871) ;  Trimen, 
op.  cit.  p.  223  (1889) ;  Hampson,  op.  cit.  (6)  vii.  p.  182  (1891, 
Sabaki  Biver). 

a,  b.  March  from  Maungu  to  Maragoyakanga,  3100  to  2400  feet, 
Dec.  30, 1891. 

c.  March  from  Teita,  3500  feet,  to  Voi  Biver,  2100  feet,  Jan.  6, 
1892. 

d.  March  from  Voi  Biver  to  Ndi,  2300  feet,  Jan.  8,  1892. 

e.  Ndara  Hill,  Teita,  3300  feet,  Feb.  3,  1892. 
/.  Nzoi,  3500  feet,  Feb.  15, 1892. 

113.  Papilio  nireus. 

Papilio  nireu8,  Linn. ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  562  (1871). 

a.  Maungu  Hill,  3100  feet,  Dec.  30, 1891. 

b.  March  from  Teita,  3500  feet,  to  Voi  Biver,  2100  feet,  Jan.  6, 
1891. 

<>-€.  Kibwezi,  3000  feet,  Feb.  6, 1892. 
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114.  PAPILIO  BBOOTBB. 

Papilio  brontesy  Godm.  P.  Z.  S.  1885,  p.  540  (Kilimanjaro). 
a.  Kikuyu,  4500  feet. 

115.  PAPILIO  PHOBOAfl. 

Papilio  phorcas,  Cram. ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  563  (1871). 
a-c  Kikuyu,  6500  feet. 

116.  Papilio  hsspsbub. 

PbpUio  7u8perus,  Westw. ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  563  (1871). 
a.  Teita,  2000  to  3000  feet. 

117.  PAPIUO  MEBOPE. 

Papilio  meropt,  Cram. ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  563  (1871). 
PapWa  cenea,  Stoll,  pt. ;  Trimen,  op.  cit.  iii.  p.  243  (1889). 
Papilio  dardanus,  Brown,  pt.,  Hampson,  op.  cit.  (6)  vii.  p.  182 
(1891,  Sabaki  Biver). 
a.  Teita,  1500  to  2500  feet. 

118.  Papilio  getba. 

Papilio  cenea,  Stoll ;  Trimen,  op.  cit.  iii.  p.  243  (1889). 
Papilio  merope,  pt.,  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  563  (1871). 
a-c.  Kibwezi,  3000  feet,  Feb.  6, 1892. 
d.  Kikuyu,  6500  feet. 

119.  Papilio  oolokka. 

Papilio  colonnO)  Ward ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  App.  p.  812  (1877); 
Trimen,  op.  cit.  iii.  p.  209  (1889) ;  Hampson,  op.  cit.  (6)  vii.  p.  182 
(1891,  Sabaki  Biver). 

a-d.  Kibwezi,  3000  feet,  Feb.  6, 1892. 

120.  Papilio  ntassje. 

Papilio  nyasta,  Butl.  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  (6)  vii.  p.  49  (1891). 
a-e.  Kibweri,  3000  feet,  Feb.  6,  1892. 

121.  Papilio  JACKBOOT. 

Papilio  jacksoni,  E.  M.  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  188,  pi.  xvii. 
figB.1,2. 

a-d.  March  from  Kikuyu  to  Victoria  Nyanza  vid  Sotik,  May 
1892. 

122.  Papilio  mackdotoni. 

Papilio  mackinnoni,  E.  M.  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  187,  pi.  xvi. 
fig.l. 

a.  March  from  Kikuyu  to  Victoria  Nyanza  vid  Sotik,  May 
1892. 
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123.  Papilio  frtnglbi,  sp.  n.    (Plate  XIX.  fig.  3.) 

General  colour  saffron-yellow,  the  hinder  wings  more  clouded, 
the  markings  chestnut-brown;  the  apical  portion  of  the  wing 
chestnut-brown,  extending  down  the  hind  margin  to  the  first 
median  nervule ;  the  apical  portion  broken  by  two  spots  of  saffron- 
yellow  between  the  4th  and  5th  subcostal  nervulee.  The  costal 
margin  and  base  of  fore  wing  brown,  with  a  large  spot  of  chestnut- 
brown  near  the  end  of  the  discoidal  cell,  which  is  irregular  in 
shape. 

Hind  wing  yellow,  rather  darker  than  the  fore  wing,  having  the 
tail  chestnut-brown,  and  a  spot  of  the  same  colour, varying  in  shape, 
at  the  end  of  each  nervule. 

Expanse  3-7  inches. 

a.  Kikuyu  to  Victoria  Nyanza  vid  Sotik,  May  1892. 

124.  Papilio  ooKSTAirnNiTS. 

Papilio  constantinvu,  Ward ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  App.  p.  812  (1877) ; 
Trimen,  op.  cit.  iii.  p.  232  (1889);  Hampson,  op.  cit.  (6)  vii. 
p.  182  (1891,  Sabaki  River). 

a.  Maungu  Hill,  3100  feet,  Dec  30, 1891. 

&-/.  Kibwezi,  Feb.  6, 1892. 

125.  Papilio  ophldicxphalttb. 

PapUio  ophidicephahu,  Oberthur ;  Trimen,  op.  cit.  iii.  p.  229 
(1889). 
a-c.  Kibwezi,  3000  feet,  Feb.  6, 1892. 

Family  Hespwud m. 

126.  ISICBNB  AK0HI8X8. 

Itmene  anchite*,  Gerst. ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  App.  p.  819  (1877). 
Hesperia  anchisee,  Trimen,  op.  cit.  iii.  p.  374  (1889). 
a-d.  Tsavo  River,  1500  feet. 

127.  Pamphila  zbno. 

PamphUa  zeno,  Trim. ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  599  (1871) ;  Trimen, 
op.  cit.  iii.  p.  313  (1889). 
a.  Tsavo  Eiver,  1500  feet. 

128.  Pamphila  hottektota. 

Pamphila  hottentota  (Latr.) ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  599  (1871);  Tri- 
men, op.  cit.  iii.  p.  314  (1889). 

a.  Nzoi,  3500  feet,  Feb.  15, 1892. 

b.  Kikuyu,  6500  feet. 

129.  Pybgus  irooNSPioinrs. 

Pamphila  inoonspicua  (Bert.) ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  605  (1871). 
a.  Tsavo  River,  1500  feet. 
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130.  Hjbbmbbia  diomub. 

Haperia  diomus  (Hopff.);  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  615  (1871). 
PyrguM  diomu*,  Trimen,  op.  cit.  iii.  p.  287  (1889). 
a.  Nsoi,  3500  feet,  May  15, 1892. 

131.  HSSPIRIA  BATA8PBB. 

Hetperia  tataspes  (Trim.) ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  615  (1871). 
Pyrgus  sataspcs,  Trimen,  op.  cit.  iii.  p.  289  (1889). 
a,  b.  March  from  Mreru  in  Ndi  to  Tsavo,  2300  to  1650  feet, 
Jan.  9, 1892. 

132.  HWFIEIA  DBOMU8. 

Fergus  drum*  (Plots) ;  Trimen,  op.  cit.  iii.  p.  283  (1889). 
a.  Kikuyu,  6500  feet. 

133.  Cyoloptdbs  mjbtis. 

HeUropteru*  metis  (Linn.) ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  623  (1871). 
Cydopides  metis,  Trimen,  op.  cit.  iii.  p.  266  (1889). 
a.  Ndara,  Teite,  3300  feet,  Feb.  3, 1892. 

134.  PuBYQOePIDBA  PJffiTiffiTiflB. 

m*m*ad*  djcektl*  (Waller.) ;  Kirby,  op.  cit.  p.  630  (1871). 
PUrygospxdea  djcdortcB,  Trimen,  op.  cit.  liL  p.  354(1889). 
o-d.  March  from  Mrera  in  Ndi  to  Tsavo,  2300  to  1650  feet, 
Jan.  8, 1892. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XIX. 

Fig.  1.  Rhaphiceropsis  pringlei,  p.  836. 

2.  Rhaphiceropsis  pringlei  (underside). 
2a,  2b.  Figures  of  structure  of  do. 

3.  PapiKo  pringlei,  p.  362. 

4.  Ypthima  albida,  p.  336. 

5.  ALsna  Johanna,  p.  338. 


April  17, 1894. 
W.  T.  £laniobd,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Sclater  called  attention  to  the  attempts  about  to  be  made 
to  induce  the  specimens  of  Protoptenu  annectens  to  breed  in  the 
Society's  Beptile-house,  where  one  of  the  large  oval  open  tanks 
had  been  specially  fitted  up  for  their  accommodation.  There  were 
now  six  adult  examples  of  this  Mud-fish  in  the  Collection,  two 
presented  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Lee  in  1887  and  four  purchased  in  1889. 
These  had  been  until  now  all  kept  together  in  one  of  the  large 
water-tanks,  and  had  thriven  well,  the  largest  having  attained  a 
length  of  18  or  19  inches — except  that  they  were  all  more  or  less 
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mutilated  from  the  loss  of  their  fins,  which  were  continually  eaten 
away  by  the  Mud-fishes  from  each  other. 

The  mode  of  reproduction  of  Protopterus  seemed  to  be  wholly 
unknown,  except  as  regards  the  information  contained  in  an 
article  recently  published  in  'Le  Mouvement  Geographique ' 
(1894,  p.  30),  in  which  it  was  stated,  from  observations  made  by 
the  French  Missionaries  at  Mpala  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  (lat.  6°  45'  S.),  that  the  embryos  of  the  ProtopUrug 
(there  called  locally  Sembe  or  Sompe)  were  carried  about  in  an 
elongated  gelatinous  sac  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  back  of  the 
parent  and  were  very  numerous. 


1.  On  the  Bones  and  Muscles  of  the  Mammalian  Hand  and 

Foot.    By  Prof.  Earl  von  Bardeleben,  M.D.  BeroL 

[Beoeiyed  April  16, 1694.] 

(Plates  XX.  &  XXI.) 

As  the  Committee  of  the  "  Anatomische  Gesellschaft"  has 
asked  me  to  give  a  Beport  on  the  Mammalian  Hand  and  Foot  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  at  Strassburg,  I  wish  previously  to 
publish  my  own  investigations  on  this  subject  made  since  1885 
at  Jena,  Leyden,  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  and 
especially  in  1889  and  1890  in  the  Natural  History  Museum,  in 
the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  in  the  dissecting-room  of  the 
Zoological  Society's  Gardens  in  London,  of  which  1  have  only  pub- 
lished short  abstracts  in  the  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1889  (p.  259,  pi.  xxx.), 
in  the  Anat.  Anz.  1890,  and  in  the  Yerhandlungen  d.  anat.  Ges. 
P.  V.  1891. 

I  have  examined  the  distal  parts  of  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  in 
all  orders  of  Mammals  either  in  skeletons  or  in  specimens  dissected 
by  myself. 

Naturally  I  have  paid  greatest  attention  to  the  "prsBpollex" 
and  "  prahallux"  and  to  the  "  postminimus "  \  especially  to  the 
muscles  and  other  soft  parts  of  these  structures.  Apart  from 
all  theory,  I  think  everybody  may  agree  with  me  in  calling  a 
bone  or  a  thumb-like  outgrowth  on  the  radial  side  of  the  pouex 
"  propollex,"  and  a  structure  behind  the  minimus  "  postminimus.9 

The  name  "  sesamoid  bone "  is  much  more  misleading,  and  as 
I  cannot  agree  that  the  structures  I  am  speaking  of  are  "  sesa- 
moids," or  that  they  consist  only  of  bone — for  there  are  also  soft 
parts,  such  as  muscles,  vessels,  nerves — I  must  use  the  abbreviations 
Pp.,  Ph.,  and  Pm. 

This  paper  will  be  divided  into  three  parts :  the  first  concerning 
the  skeleton,  and  the  second  relating  to  the  muscles ;  in  the  third 
the  bones  and  the  muscles  will  be  compared,  and  the  conclusions 
concerning  the  meaning  of  Pp.,  Ph.,  and  Pm.,  and  concerning 
the  homologies  between  the  bones  of  hand  and  foot,  will  be  given. 

1  I  will  ute  the  abbreviations  Pp.,  Ph.,  Pm. 
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A,— ON  THE  SKELETON. 

As  the  pisiform  and  the  caleaneam  are  present  in  nil  mammals, 
ifitl  as  it  is  of  no  importance  whether  these  bones  are  large  or  small, 
nui  whether  they  are  directly  connected  with  the  ulna  or  the  fibula, 
or  not,  I  will  not  give  hero  details  on  this  point.  Nobody  will 
doubt  that  tha«se  boues  are  constant  and  that  the  large  pisiform  of 
lower  mammals  is  homologous  to  the  smaller  one  of  the  highest, 
p,  *j.  Man — nor  that  the  caleaneum  of  Monotremata,  though  it  is 
directed  forwards  or  outwards,  is  homologous  to  the  caleaneum  of 
higher  mammals,  where  it  is  always  directed  back  wards *  Further, 
1  must  recall  what  I  published  in  these  Proceedings  in  1889, 
that  the  pisiform  is  divided  into  two  pieces  in  Bathyergus,  being 
the  only  animal  in  which  I  met  with  this  separation/ 

A&  I  cannot  tell  here  the  names  of  all  mammals  in  which  I 
hare  found  the  Pp.  and  Ph.,  I  will  only  mention  those  in  which 
I  made  a  sketch  or  measured  these  structures. 

1  am  iony  I  did  not  pay  attention  to  the  carpus  and  Pp.  in  my 
first  investigations  made  in  1SS5  in  Berlin,  when  I  examined  the 
mammalian  foot  for  the  **  intermedium  tarsi  *f  or  **  os  trigoaum." 

To  the  names  of  the  animals  which  I  examined  in  London, 
Berlin,  Ley  den,  and  other  places  I  put  the  letters  Lo*,  Be,,  Le,, 
Pa*  (Paris),  Jo.  (Jena),  A,  (Amsterdam),  Br*  (Brussels) ;  otherwise 
London,  especially  the  Nat.  Hist.  Museum,  is  intended*  I  use  the 
following  abbreviations  :~long  or  length  L,  breadth  br*,  thickness 
th*;  do.-vo.  (dorso-volar),  do.-pl  (dorso-plantar),  sag*  (sagittal), 
tr*  (transverse),  r*  (right ),  1.  (left) ;  G  =  no,  or  not  present*  The 
numbers  mean  millimetres* 

N.B. — As  the  Pp.  and  Ph*  are  often  lost  in  preparing  and  deaning 
the  skeletons,  I  am  often  doubtful  whether  a  Pp*  or  a  Ph*  had 
been  present  (and  lost)  or  not.     In  such  cases  1  put  a  **  ?  n* 

Maksitplal8. — The  Pp.  is  situated  on  the  trapezium  (carp*  diet*  1), 

the  Ph,  on  the  internal  cuneiform. 
Maer&jms  [Hahnalurus)  hetmetti  :  Pp* 
Trichomru*  vul^cula  :  Pp. 
PKtutoivtntf*  ivombtU  :  Pp.  7  1. ;  4  br. ;  3  do. -vol. 
(Be.,  Lo.)  Didetphtfs  nmrsupialis  [cancrivora%  Be*,  Je. ;  uuriia^ 

Be.] :  Pp,    Ph,,  4-5 1, ;  about  3-0  br* ;  2  do.-pl.     "  D.  aurita  "  : 

5  L  j  3  br. ;  2  rb, 
Dultlphy*  tltijam ,  Pp.     Ph.  consists  of  two  bones  * 
(Be.)  DidelpJufa  azaros  ;  Pp.     Ph* 
Buldphijg  fihuand£r  s  Pp.     Ph* 
Didetjjhy*  era&rimudatus  *  Pp.     Ph. 
(Le.f  Be.)  Ckir&ntcUs  minimus  (vartttjatus):    Pp*     Ph*  2 '5  h; 

1/8  do.-pl*;  1-2  br. 

Edentata. — The  Pp.  is  attached  on  the  scaphoid  and  trapezium  ; 
the  Ph.  on  the  naviculars  and  first  cuneiform. 
(Be,,  Lo.)    Titinatuiua   (Atyrmecophaga)  hetrad&ciyla  :    Pp.     Ph* 
[B*t\  10  L;  £>-6S  do,-pl. :  2*5  sag. 
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Myrmeccphaga  jubata :  Pp.     Ph.  18  1. 
Dasypus  sexcinctus :  Pp.     Ph.  (vufc  Plate  XX.  fig.  1). 
Euphractus  minutus  (dissected)  :  Pp.     Ph. 
Euphractus  minutus  (skeleton)  :  Pp.     Ph.  very  well  developed, 
resembles  metatarsal  bone. 

Ukoulata. — Naturally  neither  a  Pp.  nor  a  Ph.  is  present  in 

the  Ungulata  vera  nor  in  Hyrax. 
Proboscidea,  or  Elephas  africanus,  "  Embryo  "  (E.C.S.)  has  a  large 

Pp.;  it  is  longer  than  the  pollex.     The  Ph.  is  also  very 

strong. 
In  Oetacea  the  Pp.  has  been  found  by  Prof.  Kiikenthal. 

iKssariYOBA. — Pp.  on  the  scaphoid ;  Ph.  on  the  naviculare  and 
internal  cuneiform. 

(Je.,  Le.,  Be.,  Lo.,  A.,  Pa.)  Centetes  ecaudate* :  Pp.  Ph.  2  L ; 
1  br. ;  1  th.  {vide  Plate  XX.  figs.  2,  3). 

(Le.)  ffemicentetes  nigriceps :  Pp.     Ph. 

ffemicentetes  variegatus :  Pp.     Ph. 

(Le.,  Lo.)  Ericulus  setosus  :  Pp.    Ph. 

(Je.,  Le.,  Be.,  Pa.,  Lo.)  Talpa  europcea:  Pp.!  sickle-shaped. 
Ph. !  sickle-shaped. 

(Le.,  Lo.)  Talpa  wogura :  Pp. !  sickle-shaped.  Ph. !  sickle- 
shaped. 

Scalops  argentatus :  Pp.  sickle-shaped. 

(Be.,  Le.)  Myogale  moschata :  Pp.    Ph.  very  long,  transv. 

(Le.)  Urotrichustalpoides:  Pp.     Ph. 

Tupaja  tana :  Pp.  1 1. ;  0*75  br.    Ph. 

(Je.,  Le.,  Be.,  Pa.,  Lo.)  Erinaceus  europaeus :  Pp.    Ph. 

Oymnura  rafflesii :  Pp.     Ph.  ?  (single  bones  in  a  box). 

Galeopithecus  phiUppinensis  :  Pp.     Ph. 

Eodentia. — Pp.  on  the  scaphoid  (and  metac.  I.).    Ph.  on  the 

internal  naviculare  and  internal  cuneiform. 
Sciurui  arizonensis,  8.  niger,  8.  vulgaris :  Pp.  large.     Ph. 
Xerus  ervihropus  (Monbuttu,  Emm  Pasha) :  Pp.  1 1. ;  0*6-0«7 

br.    Ph.  small. 
Cynomys  ludovicianus  :  Pp.  7*2  1. ;  4*7  br.     Ph. 
Arctomys  marmotta :  Pp. !  sickle-shaped  (though  thumb  reduced). 

Ph.  2-5  1. ;  3  do.-pl. ;  2  transv. 
(Je.,  Be.,  Le.,  Lo.)  Castor  Jiber, canadensis:  Pp.  and  Ph.  enormous. 
(Be.)  Myoxus  glis  (avettanarius) :  Pp.  ? 
(Be.)  Spalax  typUus :  Pp.  ?    Ph. 
(Be.,  Lo.)  BaJthyergus  mariUmus :  Pp.  7'5 1. ;  4*5  br.     Ph.— (Be.) 

6  1. ;  25  do.-pl. ;  1  th.  (1885) :  (Lo.)  7  1. ;  3  do.-pl. ;  1  th. 

(1889),  ending  cartilaginous  (vide  Plate  XX.  fig.  4). 
Georychus  capensis :  Pp.  ?     Ph.  2'7  1. ;  2*5  do.-pl. ;  1  tr. 
Myoscalops  (ffelioplwbius)  argentocinereus :  Pp.  and  Ph.  resemble 

Baihyergus,  but  much  smaller. 
.     Geomys  hispidus :  Pp.  9-5.     Ph.  ? 
Dipus jacutus :  Pp.? 
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Hemgalea  (=»  Herpestes)  galera  :  Pp.  2  1. ;  2  br. 
HemigaUa  hardwickii :  Pp.  3  1. ;  3  br. ;  2  th.     P 
EupUres  gcudotii :  Pp.  21.;  2  br. ;  1  th. 


Protdes  cri$UUu$ :  Pp.?  lost? 
Hyaena  striata :  no  Pp. ;  no  Ph. 
In  the  CanidcB  there  are  separated  neither  Pp.  nor  Ph. 
In  the  UrtidcB  Pp.  seems  to  be  coalesced  with  the  scapho- 
lunatum.    No  Ph. 
Fsoo.  Zool.  Soo.— 1894,  No.  XXIV.  24 


Pedctes  eapensis  (eafer):  Pp.  two  bones, — prox.  13  1.,  4*5-5'5 
br.;  dist.  71.,  5-2  br.    No  Ph. 

(Be.)  Myopotamus  bonariensis  :  Pp.  7  1. ;  5*5  br. 

Aulacodus  swindenerianus :    Pp.   very  large.     No  Ph.   (hallux 
rudimentary). 

Chatomys  suhspinosus :  Pp.     Ph.  very  large. 

(Be.,  Lo.)  Cercolabes  (Synetheres)  xnsidiosa :  Pp.   and   Ph.  tri- 
angular. 3 

Synedieres  prehensilis :  Pp.  about  8  1. ;   4*5  br.     Ph.  12-5  1. ;  ^ 

7-5  br.  I 

(Pa.,  Lo.)  Erethizon  dorsatus :  Pp.  ?  lost.     Ph.  9  1.  (int.  cunei-  ^ 

form  divided  into  two  bones)  {vide  Plate  XX.  figs.  5,  6). 

Hystrix  malabariensis  and  H.  javanica:  Pp.  large.     Ph.  5  1. ;  -" 

3br.  !i 

Cabniyoba. — Pp.  on  the  scapho-lunatum  and  trapezium.    Ph.,  J 

if  present,  on  the  naviculare  and  internal  cuneiform.  * 

Fdis  macroscdis :  Pp. 

Fdis  paguros :  Pp. 

(Be.,  Le.,  Lo.)  Fdis  tigrisi  Pp.  ca.  15  1. ;  10  br. 

(Be.,  Le.,  Lo.)  Fdispardus:  Pp. 

FtUstigrvna:  Pp. 

FeUs  macrura :  Pp. 

Cynodurus  jubatus :  Pp.  large. 

(Be.,  Le.,  Lo.)  Cryptoprocta  ferox :  Pp.    Ph.  lost? 

Viverra  tangalunga :  Pp.  3*2  1.  and  do.-vo. 

Vwerricufa  malaccensis  i  Pp. 

Genetta  pardina  :  Pp.  lost  ? 

Linsang  (Prionodon)  pardieolor:  Pp.  very  small  (almost  1  mm.). 

Linsang  (Poiana)  gracilis :  Pp. 

Paradoxurus  phUippinensis :  Pp.  5  1. ;  2  br.     Pp.  has  a  transv. 
direction.     Ph. !  5  1. ;  275  br. ;  2  th. 

(Be.)  Paradoxurus  typus:  Pp.  5  1.;  3  br.;  1  th.     Ph.! 

(Be.,  Lo.)  Herpestes  fasciatus-- (Be.)  Pp.21.;  1-5  br.  ^ 
1-5  th. :  (Lo.)  Pp.  2-5  1. ;  2-5  do.-vo. 

Herpestcs  griseus :  Pp.  v  Nq  ph 

Herpestes  javamcus :  Pp.  C 

Herpestes  ichneumon :  Pp.  3*8  1. ;  2*5  do.-vo.  | 

(Le.)  Herpestes  pulverulentus :  Pp.  J 

Cymctis  penicittata :  Pp.  seems  to  be  united  with  the  scapho- 
lunatum. 

Galidea  olivacea :  Pp. 
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(Le.)  Proeyon  htor  (3  spp.) :  Pp.  and  Ph. 

(Le.)  Proeyon  eancrivorus  (3  spp.) :  Pp.  41.;  2-5  br.    Ph.  (Lo. 

no  Ph.,  always  lost). 
Murus  fulgent :  Pp.  6  1. ;  4  br. ;  3  th.     Ph.  7  1. ;  2-5-2  br. ; 

ending  cartilaginous  (vide  Plate  XX.  figs.  7,  8,  9). 
(Le.,  Lo.)  Nasua  narica  (nasiea) :  Pp.     Ph. 
(Je.,  Be.)  Cercoleptes  caudwolvulus :  Pp. 
(Be.,  Lo.)  Lutra  brasiliensis :   Pp.     Ph.  (Be.)   12  1. ;  &-4  br. 

(pointed) ;  4th  on  the  proximal  end ;  like  a  metatarsal. 
Lutra  canadensis :  Pp.     Ph.  0 ! 
(Be.)  Lutra  platensis  (2  sp.)  :  Pp. 
Latax  lutris :  Pp. 
Mephitis  mephitica:  Pp.  4  1.;  1*5-1*8  br.  (top  ends  cartiL); 

shaped  like  a  metacarpal.    Ph.  2*3  1. ;  2  br. 
Conepatus  mapurito :  Pp.     Ph. 

Meles  Um»:  Pp.   4-8  1.;  3  br.  ;U  ^^  ^^ 

pointed.  J 

Taxidea  americana :  Pp.  7*7  L ;  3  br. ;  a  little  sickle-shaped, 

pointed. 
Helictis  orientals :  Pp.  3-5  1. ;  1*6  br.     Ph.  2-5  L  ;  1-5  br. 
Ictonyx  (ZoriUa)  eapensis :  Ph.  on  the  1.  hand  separated  and 

isolated ;  on  the  r.  hand  coalesced  with  the  scapho-lunatum. 
(Le.)  Qalictis  (Orisonia)  barbara  (2  spec.)  :  Pp. 
Galictis (Orisonia) vittata (young)  :  Pp. 32  L ;  1*5  br. ;  resembles 

a  metacarpal  bone.    Ph.  2*5  1. ;  2  br. 
Oulo  borealis :  Pp. !  16  1. ;  5  br. ;  3  th. ;  comma-  or  sword-like; 

top  cartilaginous. 

Pinnipbdia  : — 
(Br.,  Lo.)  Trieheehus  rosmarus :  Pp. 
Phoca  vitulina  :  Pp.  ? 
Arctocephalus  einereus :  Ph.     (Pp.  ?) 

Chieoptbba. — Pp.  attached  to  the  scaphoid,  small.    Ph.  ? 
Pteropus  medius :  Pp. 
Cynopterus  marginatum :  Pp. 
Vesperugo :  Pp. 
PhyUostoma  hastatum :  Pp. 

Lbmuboidba. — Pp.  situated  on  the  side  of  the  trapezium,  before 
the  scaphoid,  behind  and  on  the  side  of  the  metacarpale  1. 

(Je.)  Indris  brevicaudata  (Lichanotus  indri) :  Pp. 

Avahis  (Microrhynchus)  laniger :  Pp.  3*0  1. ;  1*5  br.  Ligament 
to  the  trapezium. 

Lemur  catta :  Pp.  3*0  1. ;  2*0  br. 

Lemur  macaco :  Pp. 

Lepidolemur  mustelinus,  Geoffr.,  and  L.  microdon  (Forsyth 
Major) :  Pp.  4 1. ;  2  br. ;  pointed,  at  the  free  end  cartilaginous. 

(Je.)  Oiolienus  galago  (Galago  sp.) :  Pp. 

( Je.)  Nycticebus  (Stenops)  tardigradus  :  Pp. 
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(Je.,  Lo.)  Loris  gracilis : 
Perodictums  calabariensis 
Tarsius  spectrum :  Pp. 
Chiromys  madagaseariensis 


•% 


Pp.  4*3  1. ;  3  br.  on  the  basis. 


Pp.  r. !  (1.  lost). 


Pmmates  8. 8.   ( Anthropoidea). — Pp.,  if  situated  on  the  trapezium, 

connected  by  ligaments  with  the  scaphoid. 
Cebidas : — Chrysothrix  soiurea :  Pp.  2  1. ;  2  th. 
Cercopithecidce: — 
(Je.)  Cynocephalus  anubis :  Pp. 
Cynocephalus  (Hamadryas)  asgyptiacus : 
Macacus  leoninus :  Pp.  6  1. ;  5*5  do.-vo, 
Maccaus  laniger :  Pp.  4  1.,  3'1  do.-vo. 
Macacus  sp  ?  (young  spec.) :  Pp. 
Macacus  inornatus :  Pp. 
Cercopithecus  ruber  i  Pp.  4  1. ;  3'5  do.-vo. 
Cerccpiihecus  cephus :  ?  lost. 
Cercopithecus  mona  :  ?  lost. 
(Je.)  Cercopithecus  cynosurus : 
Semnopithecus  mitratus:   Pp. 

scaphoid. 
Colobus  bicolor :  Pp.  ?  lost. 
Colobus  ursinus  (2  spec.) :  Pp. 
Simiidcs : — Hylobates  lar :  Pp, 
In  Simla,  Gorilla,  AnthropopUhecus  no  Pp.  ( 

no  Ph. 
Homo :  no  separated  Pp.  or  Ph. 


pp. 

seems 


to  be  coalesced  with  the 


3  viz.,  3  1. 
5-81.;  4  do.-vo. 


tuberos.  scaph.?); 


B.— ON  THE  MUSCLES  AND  NEEVES.1 

I.     FOEBABM      AND     HAND. 

a.  MARSUPIALS. 
1.  DlDILPHTS  MAESUPIALIS.     (Plate  XXI.  figs.  1,  2.) 
a.  Flexores. 

The  nerv.  medianus  and  art.  brachialis  pass  the  supracondylar 
foramen  of  the  humerus.  Nerv.  ulnaris  accompanied  by  the  ulnar 
artery  runs  behind  the  internal  condyle. 

The  pronator  radii  teres  arises  from  the  radial  border  of  the 
humerus  (or  entepicondyloideum) ;  it  is  not  perforated  by  the 
median  nerve. 

The  n.  ulnaris  supplies  the  following  muscles : — 

Forearm : — (1)  The  ulnaris  iniernus  (flex,  carpi  ulnaris)  arises 
by  two  heads  (humeral  and  ulnar)  which  become  united ; 
inserted  into  the  pisiform. 
(2)  The  palmaris  longus  takes  origin  connected  with  the  ulnar 
head  of  the  former  muscle ;  it  is  divisible  into  two  layers,  a 
radial  and  superficial  one  and  a  deep  or  ulnar :  the  super- 

1  I  am  rery  sorry  to  say  that  my  notes  and  sketches  concerning  the  Mono- 
trsmata,  Edentata,  and  some  of  the  other  lower  mammals  hate  been  lost 

24» 
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ficial  muscle  ends  in  a  weak  aponeurotic  expansion  (fascia 
palmaris)  and  the  Pp. ;  the  deep  one  goes  to  the  lig.  carpi 
transversum. 
Hand: — (3)  The  "piso-metacarpcus"  comes  from  the  pisiform 
and  the  lig.  c.  transv.,  and  is  inserted  into  the  fifth  meta- 
hone. 

(4)  A  muscle  from  the  lig.  carp,  transv.  (tendon  of  the  deep 
palmar  muscle)  to  the  fifth  metacarpal  and  first  phalanx  of 
the  minimus,  divides  into 

{(a)  ssthe  opponent      1      .  .    .  ,.  ... 
(A)  =the^orTW«  (  mtmmt  *^ 

(5)  A  muscle  from  the  tendon  of  the  superficial  palmaris  to  the 
second  phalaux  of  the  fifth  digit ;  the  tendon  is  perforated 
by  the  tendon  of  the  Jl.  profundus. 

I  consider  the  muscle  (4)  and  its  homologue — also  in  Man — 
as  the  vestiges  of  an  old  flexor  brevis  superflcialis  (comp.  Hyrax). 
Supplied  by  the  n.  ulnaris  and  medianus : — 

(1)  The  flexor  digitorum  sublimit,  connected  with  the  profundus 
at  the  origin  and  with  the  lumbricales  of  the  4th  and  3rd  digits 
(vide  below). 

The^/f.  sublimit  arises — (i.)  from  the  humerus,  connected  with 
the  humeral  head  of  the  ulnaris  internus  and  two  heads  of  the 
palmaris  longus  ;  (ii.)  from  the  radius,  in  common  with  the  radial 
head  of  the  profundus ;  (iii.)  from  the  ulna,  with  the  ulnar  part  of 
the  profundus. 

Insertion:  digits  2-4;  ends  in  tendon-sheaths  and  on  the 
phalanges. 

(2)  The  flexor  digitorum  profundus. 

Origin  :  (i.)  humerus,  with  the  radialis  internus ;  (ii.)  radius, 
with  the  sublimis  ;  (iii.)  ulna, with  the  sublimit. 

Insertion  :  by  five  tendons  to  digits  1-5  and  eight  lumbricales- 
like  muscles  to  the  tendon-sheaths  of  digits  2-5. 

(3)  The  8  "  lumbricales  "  are  quite  remarkable : — 

Origin.  Insertion. 

(a)  Tendon  for  the  5th  dig.,  radial      Radial  border  of  the  6th  dig. 

side. 

(b)  Tendon  for  the  4th  dig.,  above.  Tendon  of  the  flex.  subL  to  the  4th 

dig.,  and  sheath. 
(<?)  Tendon  for  the  4th  dig.,  rad.  side.      Bad.  border  of  the  4th  dig. 

(d)  Tendon  for  the  3rd  dig.,  above      Tendon  of  the  flex.  subL  for  the  3rd 

(ulnar).  dig.,  and  sheath. 

(e)  Common  tendon  and  tendon  for      Bad.  border  of  the  3rd  dig. 

the  3rd  dig.,  rad.  side. 
(/)  Tendon  for    the  3rd  dig.,   rad.       Ulnar  border  of  the  2nd  dig. 

side. 
(g)  Tendon  for  the  2nd  dig.,  above      Tendon  of  the  flex.  snbl.  2nd  dig., 

(ulnar  side).  and  sheath. 

(A)  Common  tendon,  tend.  1st  and      Badial  border  of  the  2nd  dig. 

2nd  dig. 

I  think  the  muscles  a,  c,  e,  and  h  are  real  "lumbricales."  What 
the  others  mean  I  do  not  know.     Perhaps  we  have  here  the 
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explanation    of  the  two-headed  lumbrieales  of  higher  mammals, 
which,  e.g.  in  Man,  are  so  very  drften  met  with. 

P.  ExUnsorts.  *  + .. 

Origin.*  Msertton. 

T^mtpinatorlongus(brschi(y-    Humerus  ^   \  l^p.,  with  the  tendon  of  the 


abd.  (ei£)  pol.  longus. 
Metacarpus  II. 
Metacarpus  III. 


radialia).         "  lad*"1 

The  radio/is  ext.  longus.  Humerus  '  mjtfO- 

The  rodialis  ext.  brevis.  Humerus/ ^"v      — : 1 — 

The  extensor  dig.  comm.  rod.  Humerus,  radios.  \     digits  2-5. 

s.subi.  **, 

The  extensor  dig.  comm.  uln.  Ulna.  rfjgit»  1-& 

$.prof.  *  % 

The  extensor  dig.  IV.  and  V.  Ulna.  4th  a^i  5th  digits. 

(ext.  minimi,  Man.)  >s».  . 

The  tUnaris  extemus.  Humerus.  MetiicaiW**^  and   mto 

volar  ligament8> . 

The  prapotlex  gets  a  very  long  nerve  from  the  n.  medianust*an" 
vessels  from  the  art.  brachialis. 


•'i 


2.  Tbiohostjbub  vtjlpbcula.    (Plate  XXI.  fig.  3.) 
a.  FUxores. 
The  ulnaris  internus:   origin,  humerus  and  ulna;    insertion, 
x>rm. 


The  "palmaris  longus"  consists  of  two  muscles,  a  superficial 
and  a  deeper  one ;  the  superficial  one  is  inserted  into  the  Pp.  and 
the  ligam.  c.  trans  v.,  some  fibres  going  to  the  pisiform ;  the 
deeper  palmaris  ends  in  the  fascia  palmans  (vide  Plate  XXI.  fig. 3). 

The  flexor  digitorum  sublimis  is  weak ;  it  divides  into  four  rather 
slender  tendons  which  go  to  digits  2-5,  mostly  ending  in  the  thin 
sheaths  of  the  deep  tendons. 

The  JUxor  digitorum  profundus  is  strong ;  it  comes  from  the 
humerus  and  both  ulna  and  radius.  The  five  tendons  spring  from  a 
united  tendinous  mass;  they  become  almost  superficial  on  the 
digits. 

There  are  four  lumbrieales. 
j3.  Extensores. 

The  supinator  longus,  a  strong  muscle,  arises  from  the  humerus 
and  is  inserted  on  the  radial  side  of  the  scaphoid  (Pp.  ?). 

The  radiates  externi  longus  and  brevis  are  almost  quite  separated. 

N.  medxanus  supplies  the  Pp. ;  a  strong  nerve  goes  to  the  dorsum 
of  the  hand  for  the  supply  of  the  thumb  and  the  radial  side  of  the 
2nd  digit. 

3.  Macbopus  BjararaiTTi. 

(Zool.  Soc.  Gardens,  London.) 

The  palmaris  longus  ends  in  a  long  narrow  tendon  which 
continues  into  a  triangular  aponeurotic  expansion  on  the  wrist, 
sending  a  distinct  tendinous  strip  to  the  Pp.,  3rd  digit,  and  Pm., — 
not  only  to  the  bones  but  also  to  the  pads  and  even  to  the  skin. 
Ner?e-8upply  by  the  ulnaris. 
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From  the  pronator  radii  teres  goes  a  muscular  belly  to  the 
radialis  intemus  (comp.  Rodentia.  and  Carnivore). 

A  muscle  arises  from  the  Pp.  r^nd  is  inserted  into  the  metacarpal 
I.  (as  in  Carnivora)=Intepo^eA  1S  o  ? 

There  is  an  extensor  j*7Zict*  et  prajwlticis. 

A  very  strong  muscte  is  pr^gent  on  the  hypothenar,  arising  from 
the  distal  end  oi"th*?  [isif$  nn  and  the  tendon  of  the  palmaris 
longus. 

h.  UrSECTIYORA.1 

'  The  "palmaris  lc)ntftts  **  gets  its  nerve  only  from  the  ulnaris,  the 
muacle  being  sit^ted  rather  on  the  ulnar  side  and  inserted  into 
the  pisiform  , 

^ he  %dnarti  inttrnus  is  also  implanted  in  this  bone  (perhaps 
there  &ru  tw0  win  ares?) 

c.  RODEtfTIA. 
1.  Sciitbus  abizoninsib.    (Plate  XXI.  fig.  4.) 

(Zool.  Soc.  Gardens.) 

Bone  and  pad  of  the  Pp.  are  large,  the  thumb  being  small ;  on 
the  Pm.  a  large  pad. 

The  palmaris  longus  has  on  the  wrist  an  aponeurotic  expansion 
of  triangular  shape ;  it  is  inserted  into  the  Pp.,  Pm.,  the  other  pads 
of  the  volar  manus,  and  the  sheaths  of  the  digits.  Nerve-supply 
from  medianus  (from  the  ulnaris  no  branch  being  found). 

Very  strong  muscles  are  met  with  in  the  pad  of  the  minimus 
digit,  connected  with  the  palmaris  longus  and  the  ulnaris  internus ; 
the  muscular  fibres  reach  the  Pp.  N.  ulnaris:  the  tendons  of 
the  Jl.  digit,  sublimit  (phalanx  II.)  are  weak,  those  of  the  fl. profun- 
dus (phalanx  III.)  are  very  strong. 

There  is  an  extensor  (or  abductor)  poUicis  et  pi'atjwtticis  arising 
from  the  ulna  (comp.  Herpestes). 

2.  Bathybbgus  habitimus. 

On  the  Pp.  and  Pm.  there  are  nail-like  formations  (comp.  Pedetes 
capensis).  Its  Pm.  consists  of  two  bones  (P.  Z.  S.  1889,  p.  260) : 
there  are  also  two  muscles,  one  for  each  bone.  Whether  these 
muscles  be  two  ulnares  intemi  or  one  of  them  be  a  palmaris  longus 
I  cannot  say.    Both  are  supplied  by  the  ulnaris  nerve. 

On  the  wrist  there  are  five  muscles : — (1)  A  superficial  muscle 
running  obliquely  from  the  Pm.  to  the  Pp.  and  pollex,  it  continues 
the  supposed  palmaris  (or  ulnaris  int.);  (2)  a  superficial  muscle  from 
the  Pp.  to  the  thumb  (nerv.  medianus) ;  (3  &  4)  deep  transverse 
muscles  on  the  carpal  joints  (nerv.  ulnaris) ;  (5)  a  deep  muscle 
between  Pp.  and  pollex. 

Each  digit  has  two  "  interossei "  or  deep  short  flexors. 

Extensor  pollicis  et  prapoUieis  longus  runs  obliquely  from  the 

1  My  notes  and  sketches  concerning  Centetes  and  other  Insectivora  having 
been  lost,  I  can  for  the  present  gire  these  few  remarks  only. 
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ulna  to  the  aponeurotic  sheaths  of  these  digits,  like  the  ext.  poUicis 
in  Man. 

3.  Dipus  JACTJLUS. 

From  the  Pp.,  which  is  of  enormous  site*  »  strong  muscle — 
m.  transversus  carpi — arises;  it  is  inserted  into  the  fifth  meta- 
carpal hone. 

A  very  large  superficial  muscle  is  situated  on  the  flexor  side  of 
the  forearm  and  hand  :  it  takes  origin  from  the  humerus  and  the 
ulna  and  ends  by  tendons  on  the  Pp.  and  on  the  top  of  the*  pisi- 
form (Pm.).  As  there  is  another  superficial  muscle  with  distinct 
tendons  running  down  to  the  hand,  and  there  are  also  flexores 
digitorum  sublimis  and  profundus,  I  suppose  that  those  two  super- 
ficial muscles  are  parts  of  the  palmaris  longus  (the  flexor  digitorum 
superflcialis). 

I  could  not  make  further  investigations,  this  animal  not  being 
well  preserved. 

d.  mrauLATA. 

1.  HlBAX  BEUCBI. 

eu  Flexors*. 

From  the  tendons  of  the  palmaris  longus  arises  a  flexor  brevis 
superflcialis ;  this  is  common  in  the  foot,  but  very  seldom  met  with 
in  the  hand. 

As  this  animal  has  not  four  digits  (Mivart)  but  five  (Dobson), 
there  are  muscular  bellies  to  each  digit  except  the  third,  i.  e.  four. 
(Dobson  describes  only  three.) 

The  belly  for  the  thumb  is  3*5  mm.  long  and  2-5  mm.  broad. 

The  tendons  of  this  superficial  flexor  are  cleft  and  let  pass  the 
deep  tendons. 

The  three  inner  bellies  of  the  flexor  brevis  are  supplied  by  the 
medianus,  the  outer  one  (5th  digit)  by  the  ulnaris. 

Ulnaris  internus  consists  of  two  muscles  (taking  origin  from  the 
humerus  and  the  ulna). 

/}.  Extensores. 

The  radialis  externus,  situated  under  the  ext.  poll,  longus,  ends 
by  four  tendons : — the  first  is  inserted  into  the  second  metacarpal 
bone;  the  second  and  third  into  the  third  metacarpal;  the 
fourth  into  the  unciform. 

The  ext.  poUicis  is  very  strong,  its  broad  tendon  ends  on  the 
small  rudimentary  thumb  (quite  as  in  the  Pp.  in  animals  with 
"  five  "  digits). 

The  ulnaris  extsrnus  is  also  very  strong,  it  is  inserted  into  the 
fifth  metacarpal  bone. 

The  extensor  digitorum  communis  is  perforated  by  the  (2)  ten- 
dons of  the  extensor  minimi  (ei  quarti)  digiti. 

2.  Elbphab  apbicaots  (Embryo). 

(Boy.  Coll.  Surg.)  The  specimen  was  already  dissected  for  the 
Collection. 
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The  palmaru  longus  is  large,  it  ends  in  the  /a#eta  palmaru. 

There  is  only  onajfcvor  (fyiferum,  which  gets  an  accessory  belly 
from  the  ulna. 

From  the  my  large  Pp.  arises  a  strong  muscle  which  goes  to  the 
pollei. 

From  the  deep  layer  of  the  wrist  comes  a  muscle  which  is 
inserted  into*  the  Pp.  and  the  poUex.  It  may  be  called^feror  poUicu 
*  prmpoltivii  krevis,  or,  as  it  is  also  a  "  little  adductor,"  perhaps 
M  opponent  pdL  et  prcspolUcis" 


e.  CABNI70RA. 

1.  LnrsAKG  gracilis.    (Plate  XXI.  fig.  5.) 

( Viverra,  Prionodon.) 
a.  Flexores. 

There  are  two  palmares  longi  and  two  ulnars*  interni. 

The  palmaru  longus  radxalis  is  supplied  by  then,  medianus; 
the  patmaru  longus  ulnaris  by  the  n.  ulnaris ;  both  ulhares  interni 
(radialis,  ulnaris)  being  supplied  by  the  latter  nerve. 

The  palm.  long.  rod.  arises  with  the  m.  ulnaris  int.  uln.  from 
the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  ends  in  the  volar  pads 
and  in  digits  2-5,  also  between  them  in  the  webs. 

The  palm.  long.  uln.  arises  with  the  former  muscle  and  goes  to 
both  the  radial  and  ulnar  pads  on  the  wrist,  mainly  to  the  ulnar 
one. 

The  ulnaris  int.  rod.  (humeralis)  takes  origin  from  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  while  the  ulnaris  int.  ulnaris  s.  proprius 
comes  from  the  ulna ;  both  are  inserted  together  into  the  pisiform. 

In  this  animal  can  be  observed  the  fissure  of  main  tendons  and 
the  coalescence  of  its  delicate  parts,  and  the  development  of  a  fascia 
or  aponeurosis  from  tendons. 

Muscles  on  the  wrist : — 

Connected  f  (1)  An  almost  transverse  muscle,  like  the  palmaru 
with  each  <  brevis  of  Man,  ending  in  the  ulnar  pad. 

other.      [  (2)  An  oblique  muscle,  ending  in  the  thumb. 

(3)  A  muscle  representing  the  greatest  part  of  the  "  lig."  carpi 
transversum  of  Man ;  this  "  ligament "  consisting  partly  of  the 
tendon  of  the  pahnaris  longus  ulnaris,  for  the  greater  part  of 
muscular  fibres. 

The  flexor  digilorum  sublimis  sends  four  tendons  to  the  second 
phalanx  of  digits  2-5 ;  the  tendons  are  very  weak,  they  are  not 
so  distinctly  divided  in  two  parts  as  in  Man ;  a  strong  tendon 
joins  the  profundus  and  continues  mostly  into  the  2nd  and  3rd 
digits. 

The  flexor  digitorum  profundus  forms  a  fibrous  mass  near  the 
wrist ;    from  this  mass  arise  five  strong  tendons  for  digits  1-5. 
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There  is  to  be  observed  the  first  stage  of  a  crossing  of  the 
tendons  of  the  sablimis  and  profundus,  as  in  the  planta  pedis. 

fi.  Nerves  of  the  extensor  side  : — 

Bamus  superficial  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  (n.  radialis)  runs 
just  as  in  Man. 

The  deep  branch,  situated  between  the  m.  brachialis  internus 
and  the  supinator  longus,  ends  in  branches  for  the  skin  which 
provide  the  whole  dorsum  manus,  except  only  the  ulnar  border  of 
the  fifth  digit. 

2.  Hebpbstes  gbishus. 

(Zool.  Soc.  Gardens.) 
a.  FUxores. 

From  the  pronator  r.  teres  come  tendinous  fibres  to  join  the 
radialis  internus  (comp.  Seiurus). 

The  palmaris  lonaus  ends  partly  in  the  pads,  partly  it  is  inserted 
into  digits  2-5  by  delicate  tendons  which  are  a  little  connected 
with  each  other. 

Nerve-supply  :  n.  medianus  (only). 

There  are  four  strong  superficial  muscles  on  the  wrist,  connected 
with  the  ligam.  c.  transv.  and  also  (partly)  with  the  deep  ligaments 
of  the  carpus : — 

(1)  Origin  :  Pp. ;  insertion  :  pollex. 

(2)  Origin:  tendon  of  the  palmaris  longus  and  the 
Nerv.     1  former  muscle ;  ins.:  pollex. 

medianus.  ]  (3)  Origin :  tendon  of  the  palmaris  I. ;  ins. :  pad  of 
the  Pm.  (or  the  pisiform) =mu8c.  transversus  carpi. 
(Nerve-supply  not  quite  sure.) 

N.  ulnaris :  (4)  A  deep  muscle  like  the  former,  separated  from 
it  by  the  nerv.  ulnaris. 

There  are  two  m.  ulnares  interni,  as  in  Linsang : — 

The  ulnaris  int.  ulnaris  (proprius),  the  stronger  one,  arises  from 
the  humerus  and  the  ulna ;  it  is  inserted  by  a  flat  tendon  into  the 
pisiform,  more  superficial  and  ulnar  than  the  following  muscle. 

The  ulnaris  int.  rod.  (humeralis)  springs  from  the  humerus  (cond, 
int.)  and  ends  fleshy  on  the  pisiform. 

The  flexor  digitorum  sublimit,  supplied  by  both  the  median  and 
ulnar  nerves,  divides  in  four  thin  and  narrow  tendons,  which  end 
in  the  tendon-sheaths  of  digits  2-5. 

The  flexor  digitorum  pro  fundus  has  five  very  strong  tendons  for 
the  1-5  digits. 

The  four  lumbrieales  are  also  connected  with  the  fl.  sublimis ; 
they  form  a  mass  filling  the  space  between  the  sublimis  and  the 
profundus. 

fi.  Extensores. 

The  supinator  longus  is  fleshy  as  far  as  the  carpus ;  its  insertion 
is  not  quite  distinct  on  one  bone ;  there  is  one  insertion  into  the 
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lower  end  of  the  radios,  bat  also  an  aponeurotic  expansion  reaching 
to  the  first  and  second  metacarpal  bones. 

The  extensor  digitorum  communis  ("  sublimit ")  arises  from  the 
humerus  and  goes  to  digits  2-5. 

The  extensor  digitorum  "profundus?  as  I  should  like  to  call  it, 
takes  origin  from  the  ulna  and  has  the  following  insertions : — 

(1)  Three  tendons  for  digits  3-5  (ulnar  border);  (2)  a  tendon 
dividing  and  going  to  the  3rd  and  2nd  digits ;  (3)  a  strong  muscular 
belly  with  a  very  broad  tendon  divides  into  two,  which  end  on  the 
first  metacarpal  and  on  the  Pp. 

3.  Pabadoxubus,  sp. 
a.  Mexores. 

There  are  two  palmares  longi  (as  in  Linsang),  the  stronger  radial 
one  being  supplied  by  the  n.  medtanus,  the  other  (ulnar)  by  the 
ulnar  nerve. 

Two  m.  ulnares  nUerni  are  present,  both  being  supplied  by  the 
ulnar  nerve : — 

(1)  The  uln.  int.  rod.  (humeralis)  comes  from  the  humerus  and 
is  inserted  into  the  top  of  the  pisiform  ;  (2)  the  uln.  int.  ulnaris 
springs  from  the  ulna  and  ends  in  the  wrist  in  a  fascia  (ligam. 
carpi  transversum). 

These  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve. 

The  "flexor  digiti  brevis  superfleialis 9m  is  present  in  this  animal ; 
it  springs  from  an  aponeurotic  expansion  on  the  wrist  (which  is 
connected  with  the  Pp.)  and  has  three  bellies,  two  of  them  being 
inserted  into  the  fifth  digit,  one  into  the  fourth  ending  on  phalanx 
I.  and  on  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons. 

The  tendon  of  this  flexor  br.  superfle.  for  the  4th  digit  is  cleft 
and  perforated  by  the  corresponding  tendon  of  the  flexor  sublimis. 

Both  flexores  longi,  sublimis,  and  profundus  take  origin  from  the 
humerus,  the  radius,  and  the  ulna;  the  sublimis  is  weak  and  goes 
to  phalanx  II.  of  digits  1-4  (!),  the  profundus  is  strong  and  ends  on 
phalanx  III.  of  digits  1-5. 

There  are  four  lumbricales ;  the  third  is  the  strongest,  the  fourth 
arises  from  the  tendon  of  the  sublimis  (4th  digit). 

On  the  radial  border  of  the  forearm  runs  a  strong  muscle  from 
the  humerus  (internal  condyle)  to  the  radius  and  the  Pp.,  where  it 
ends  in  an  aponeurotic  expansion  which  is  perforated  by  the  art. 
radialis. 

The  superficial  muscles  on  the  Pp.  are  connected  with  the  tendon 
of  the  pronator  radii  teres. 

/3.  Extensores. 

The  extensor  pollicis  et  preepollicis  longus  (ext.  pott.  l.f  Man)  is 
present ;  it  arises  from  the  ulna  and  the  radius. 
The  supinator  longus  is  weak. 
The  radialis  ext.  long,  and  brev.  are  both  present. 
The  ulnaris  ext.  is  extremely  strong ;  it  takes  origin  from  the 
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and  the  ulna  and  is  inserted  into  the  pisiform  and  the 

fifth  metacarpal  bone. 
The  extensor  diffit  long*  (rad talis  stcbL  ?)  goes  to  digits  3-5, 
The  "^tensor  dig.  minimi  propriw "  ends  by  three  tendons  on 

digits  3-5 (1st  phalanx). 
Ybe  ex*,  inditi*  ttpoUids  comes  from  the  distal  end  of  the  ulna, 

4.    VlYBBBICULA  MALACCHNSIB.      (Plate  XXI*  fig.  6,) 

FU-xoret« 

The  "palmari*  Itmgus"  arises  (very  broad)  from  the  internal 
condyle  (hum.)  and  ends  by  four  tendons  (connected  with  each 
other)  on  digits  2-5,  some  fibres  going  to  the  Pp.  and  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pin. 

As  this  muscle  has  two  nerves  (from  the  medianus  and  the 
ulnaris)  it  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  formed  by  union  of  two 
patmar&r. 

On  the  wrist  there  are /our  little  muscles  : — 

(1)  From  the  pisiform  and  the  tendon  of  the  ulnaris 
inUrnu*  to  the  ulnar  border  of  the  manns. 

*  "continue  into   om  tendon, 
which  ends  on  the  sheath 
of  the  flexor  fontfiis  on  the 
[  fifth  digit. 

X.  median  us ;  (4)  From  the  Pp  to  the  thumb. 
Underlying   these  four  muscles  there  is  a   strong  transverse 
ligament. 

t  The flexor  dig.  suhl,  has  delicate  and  narrow  tendons 
I      which  axe  cleft  and  perforated  by  the  following 
N.  medianua   )      muscle. 

and  ulnaris,  j  The  fitjeor  dig,  prof*  has  vtry  strong  and  broad 
f  tendons,  which  are  connected  with  those  of 
*      the  perforatus  where  they  pass  it. 

The  radial  part  of  the  profundus  goes  to  the  pollex  and  index. 


(2)  From  the  pisiform  i 

(3)  From  the  Pp  j 


11*  Leg     ikd     Foot. 
a.  MARSUPIALS. 

1*  Dldxlfhys  UABSUPiAXis*    (Plate  XXI.  figs.  1,  2.) 
a.  Flexores. 

There  are  strong  nerves  and  vessels  running  to  the  Ph. 

The  gastrocnemius  consists  of  two  separate  muscles  arising  from 
the  inner  and  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur,  joining  each  other 
oory  on  the  insertion  on  the  calcaneum. 

The  plantaris  takes  origin  in  common  with  the  lateral  {{astro* 
cnemtttf,  runs  down,  crossing  the  tibial  or  inner  ffattrocnemius  Bt  ^n 
acute  angle ;  it  is  fixed  on  the  calcaneum  and  ends  in  the  "  fascia  " 
plantar!*,  the  tendinous  fibres  going  mostly  to  the  Ph. 
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Beneath  this  tendon  there  is  an  oblique  muscle  like  a  mute, 
transversus  s.  obUquus  carpi. 

From  the  fascia  arises  a  weak  muscle  which  seems  to  be  the 
remains  of  ihe  flexor  brevis  superflcialii. 

There  are  also  an  abductor  minimi  and  an  "  opponent"  which 
forms  the  outer  part  of  the  flexor  brevii  superfleidlis. 

The  tibialis  posticus  (or  medialis  ?)  is  inserted : — 

(1)  By  an  aponeurotic  triangular  expansion  on  the  Ph. ;  (2)  it 
gives  origin  to  a  strong  muscular  belly  (like  a  lumbricalis)  ending 
in  a  tendon  which  goes  to  phalanx  II.  of  the  2nd  toe ;  it  is 
perforated  by  the  tendon  of  the  profundus  (fibularis) ;  (3)  it  con- 
tinues into  a  tendon  which  joins  the  flexor  digit,  profundus,  where 
it  sends  the  tendon  to  the  hallux. 

"  Tibialis  quartos "  I  should  like  to  name  a  muscle  which  is 
situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  "  tibialis  posticus."  It  seems  to 
be  rudimentary  or  reduced ;  I  could  not  find  the  insertion,  because 
the  tendon  was  torn  on  the  back  of  the  os  trigonum. 

The  flexor  digitorum  subUmis  (tibialis)  goes  to  toes  3-5 ;  first 
it  is  fleshy  for  a  long  way,  then  tendinous,  and  finally  fleshy 
again  (^lumbricalis?).  The  sublimis  is  largely  connected  with 
the  profundus  (flbularis),  contra  Dobson. 

/3.  Extensores. 

The  nerv.  peron&us  goes  to  the  5tb,  4th,  3rd,  and  2nd  toes 
(half). 

There  are  four  m.  peroncri : 

Origin, 

(1)  Cond.  lat  femoris. 

(2)  Cond.  lat  fern.,  head  of  the 

fibula  (lat),  representing  a 
fleshy  lig.  laterale. 

(3)  a.  Middle   third  of  fibula, 
outside. 

b.  Femur,  connected  with  (1). 

(4)  Anterior    surface    of  the 

fibula,  upper  half. 


Insertion. 
Planta. 

Metat  V.,  5th  toe. 


Outer  border  of 
the  foot 


Dorsal   aspect    of 
the  5th,  4th,  3rd 


Peculiarities. 

Superficial,  strong, 

behind  (2). 
First   flat   then 

rounded. 

Strongest  tendon 
of  all  peronaei. 

Between  (1)  and 
(3a). 


2.  TnioHosuBus  ytjlfboctla. 

The  2nd  and  3rd  toes  reduced  and  united;  hallux  widely 
diverging. 

a.  Flexores. 

The  gastrocnemius  is  strong,  two-headed,  takes  origin  from  the 
femur;  inserted  into  the  tuberositas  calcanei. 

The  plantaris  is  also  strong ;  inserted  into  the  tuberos.  calc.  and 
fascia  plantaris. 

The  flexor  brevis  digitorum  superficialis  arises  from  the  tendon 
of  the  plantaris  and  ends  on  the  outer  border  of  the  foot. 
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(Nerv.  plantaris  medtalis  supplies  the  four  toes  1^4  and  the 
inner  half  of  fifth,  but  there  is  an  anastomosis  between  the  lateral 
branch  of  the  nerve  and  the  medial.) 

The  tendons  of  the  JUxor  digilorum  sublimis  (tibialis)  are  weak  ; 
they  are  perforated  by  the  tendons  of  the  profundus.  The  sublimit 
goes  to  the  5  th,  4fcb,  3rd,  and  2nd  toes  ;  it  ends  on  the  h  phalanx 
and  on  the  tendon-sheath  of  the  prof  audits,  especially  on  the  ligg. 
annularis. 

The  flexor  diqit*  profundus  {fbtdaris)  gives  five  tendons  to 
toes  1-5,  the  tendons  for  the  2nd  and  3rd  toes  being  more  connected 
than  the  others, 

1  have  found  only  two  lumbricale$,  to  the  4th  and  5th  toes  ;  they 
are  very  strong* 

The  adihictmtM  (plantar  layer,  Cunningham)  go  to  the  hallux, 
2nd  and  5th  toes. 

The  abdttrfor  dig.  minimi  arises  from  the  calcaneum  and  ends  on 
phalanx  I.  of  the  5th  toe, 

The  tendon  of  the  t&ialis  posticus  is  cleft,  both  parts  ending  on 
the  uaviculare. 

j8.  Extcn&ores* 

The  tibialis  amicus  is  inserted  into  the  internal  cuneiform,  the 
tendon  being  a  little  divided. 

The  peromvus  torufus  is  very  strong ;  it  crosses  almost  trans - 
veraely  on  the  pJanta  and  ends  on  the  first  metatarsal  bone* 


L  EDENTATA, 

I.    EUPHB ACTUS  IttNUTDS. 

The  plantaris  (?)  arises  from  the  femur  (lower  end)  and  the 
fibula  (upper  end),  or  the  knee-joint ;  it  eods  in  the  fascia  plant. 
fiuperfic.  and  tendons  which  go  to  the  Ph.  and  the  l(  five  toes," 
ending  there  in  the  tendon-sheaths. 

No  flexor  brevis  supcrficialis  is  present. 

The  flixores  longi  (subL  and  prof)  are  connected  with  each  other 
but  divisible ;  they  form  one  large  tendon  which  divides  into 
separate  tendons.  Each  tendon  is  cleft,  but  there  is  no 
perforation. 

A  muscle  arises  from  the  iibula  and  is  inserted  into  :—  (1)  the 
proo,  trans  versus  ealcauei  j  (2)  the  tend  on -sheath  of  the  perouasus 
hwvis  and  minimi ;  fascia  dorsalis  j  (3)  the  Ugam.  transversum 
cm  the  ankle- joint. 

&  Ext  ensures. 

The  extensor  digitQrum  el  knllueis  hngm  goes  to  all  five  toes,  the 
fourth  toe  getting  two  tendons. 

THmi  is  an  extensor  halhicis  "propriv***  (like  the  ext.  mil, 
W/tt*)  arising  from  th&flbula  and  inserted  into  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  great  toe  together  with  the  extensor  brevis. 
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e.  BODENTIA. 
1.  Soiubus  ABDBOinDrais.    (Plat*  XXI.  fig.  4.) 

(ZooL  Soc  Gardens.) 

The  nerv.  plantaris  medialis  supplies  all  5  toes  except  only  the 
outer  half  of  the  5th. 

An  abductor  (extensor)  prahallucis  (tibialis  medialis)  (v.  Bathy- 
ergus)  is  present ;  it  takes  origin  from  the  inner  (tibial)  surface  of 
the  tibia  and  ends  in  the  Ph. ;  the  muscle  is  covered  in  by  the 
tibialis  posticus.    Nerv.  tibialis. 

The  plantaris  arises  in  common  with  the  lateral  head  of  the 
gastrocnemius ;  it  is  a  little  fixed  on  the  calcaneum  and  ends  in 
four  tendons,  which  are  provided  with  a  weak  fleshy  belly  each 
(mmlumbricales?). 

2.  Soiubus  kigbb. 
a.  Flexores. 

The  gastrocnemius  is  a  two-headed,  strong,  and  flat  muscle ;  it  is 
inserted  into  the  tuberos.  calcan. 

The  plantaris  is  large;  it  arises  from  the  external  condyle, 
becomes  tendinous  near  the  calcaneum,  where  it  is  fixed  by  con- 
nective tissue,  and  is  inserted  by  four  tendons  into  toes  2-5. 
These  tendons  are  cleft  and  perforated  by  those  of  the  flexor 
longus. 

A  muscle  (soleus?)  taking  origin  from  the  capitulum  fibulas  joins 
the  tendon  of  the  gastrocnemius. 

The  two  flexores  longi  are  united  into  one  muscle  coming  from 
the  tibia  and  fibula  and  ending  in  five  tendons.  One  tendon  of  the 
flexor  communis  joins  the  tendon  of  the  plantaris  which  goes  to 
the  5th  toe. 

There  are  present  four  large  lumbricales  muscles. 

The  tibialis  posticus  is  inserted  into  the  naviculare  tibiale. 

The  abductor  (extensor)  prathallucis  (tibialis  medialis)  arises  from 
the  internal  surface  of  the  tibia  (in  the  upper  half)  and  is  inserted 
into  the  Ph.  and  the  first  metatarsal  bone  and  phalanx  I.  of  the 
hallux. 

There  are  five  flexores  breves  profundi. 

/3.  Extensores. 

The  tibialis  anticus  is  so  very  large  that  it  covers  the  ext.  hall.  I. 
and  ext.  dig.  com.  I.  in  the  upper  part  of  the  leg. 

There  are  four  peronoei  muscles :— (1)  the  peronams  longus ; 
(2)  the  peronams  brevis,  both  very  strong;  (3)  the  peronams 
"tertius,  arises  from  the  fibula  (upper  end)  and  goes  to  the 
capitulum  metatarsi  quinti ;  (4)  the  peronams  "  quartus "  takes 
origin  from  the  middle  and  lower  third  of  the  fibula  and  joins  the 
outer  border  of  the  extensor  digitorum  brevis. 

The  extensor  brevis  goes  to  toes  2-5,  the  tendon  to  the  fifth  toe 
being  very  delicate. 
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3.  Batktebqub  HABimnji^ 

Ha  frw/^  fenutri*  remains  fleshy  on  the  leg  and  ends  tendinous 
rfMCttM)oo  the  foot 

The  gastrocnetniui  is  strong,  and  also  the  plantaris  ;  the  latter  is 
uwrted  into  the  fascia  and  con  tin  ties  in  the^wor  hr&vis. 

The  insertion  of  tbe  saUm  is  separated  from  that  of  the  gastro- 


I 


Th$  abductor  pr&haltuci*  (tibialii  mtdMis)  is  very  strong 
(S3  nun.  L,  5  mtn,  br.,  more  than  2  in  in.  thick ;  the  tendon 
maatur«s  25  mtn.),  supplied  by  the  n.  tibialis.  It  arises  from 
tLt!  upper,  inuert  and  anterior  parts  of  the  tibia,  until  close  to  the 
origin  of  the  tibialis  antitus ;  it  ends  on  the  tibial  surface  of 
the  Ph. 

The  flexor  di'jitorum  sukl,  and  prof*  are  not  divisible  ;  there  are 
ra.  l*mbricale$  as  usual  and  a  m*  accessorius* 

There  are  two  "  interassei "  for  each  toe,  except  for  the  third  tot?, 
which  has  only  one.  The  interossetts  ni&lialis  of  the  hallui  comes 
from  the  Ph.,  the  inUross.  lateralis  of  the  fifth  toe  comes  from  an 
accessory  ossicle  situated  on  the  top  of  the  Pm, 

A  UHGULATA. 


L    HtBAX  BEU0BI. 

Th«  muscles  of  the  leg  and  foot  of  this  animal  show  some 
peculiarities  which  are  of  less  interest  for  our  subject. 

2.  Elkphas  AFBiciwus  (Embryo;, 

(Koy.  ColL  Surg.) 

Length  of  the  leg  15  cm. 

The  biceps  femoris  ends  on  the  foot. 

The  fjattrotnemins  arises  only  from  the  hui^r  side  of  the  femur 
aud  from  the  planum  popliteum. 

Tin*  pltmtaris  is  strong  and,  after  passing  behind  the  calcatieum, 
«uds  in  the  fascia  plan  tar  is.  From  this  fascia  springs  only  one 
muscle,  which  joins  the  flexor  diyitorum  communis. 

Pour  luuthricaUs  are  present. 

The  flexor  digit  mhL  and  profundus  join  each  other  m  the 
phnta* 

The  tibialis  posticus  goes  on  the  inner  border  of  the  tibia  to  the 
dorsum  pedis,  where  it  ends  on  the  third  and  second  toes. 

Beside  this  muscle  there  is  another  which  continues  partly  the 
semitindinsous  (!)  and  goes  to  the  hallux  and  the  prcthallux. 

The  extensor  diyitoruni  low j us  goes  to  toes  2-*5,  tht*  fourth 
jjettiog  two  tendons  ;  as  the  extensor  brevis  ends  on  toes  2-4, 
tW  fourth  is  provided  with  three  tendons* 

Tberw  are  three  muscles  arising  from  the  Ph.; — (1)  to  the 
Minx  ;  (2)  to  the  capitulum  of  the  metatarsal  II. ;  (3)  to  the  2nd 
tofy  a  long  thin  tendon,  besides  that  of  the^a\  lonyut. 


^ 
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e.  CABNIVORA. 

1.  LnfBAITG  GRACILIS. 

The  gastrocnemius  consists  of  two  heads;  insertion,  tuberos. 
calcanei  (behind). 

The  soleus  is  represented  only  by  a  weak  tendon  (as  very  often 
the  plantaris  in  Man). 

The  plantaris,  connected  with  the  gastrocnemius,  but  divisible  by 
the  forceps,  is  very  strong,  fleshy  till  near  the  calcaneum ;  it  then 
becomes  tendinous,  passes  the  calcaneum,  connected  with  it  by  the 
tendon-sheath,  becomes  again  fleshy,  and  ends  on  the  toes.  No 
44  fascia  "  plantaris  is  present  (as  in  the  Oat,  Mivart). 

Nerve-supply  by  the  plantaris  medialis  (proximal)  and  lateralis 
(distal). 

The  JUxor es  longi  (subl.  and  prof.)  do  not  cross  each  other,  but 
continue  separate  and  run  down  parallel,  the  profundus  or  flbularis 
being  the  stronger;  the  accessorius  joins  the  latter  (Dobson). 

The  lumbricales  spring  from  the  profundus  (fibularis). 

2.  VlYBRBIOULA.  MALAOOBNSIS. 

The  plantaris  is  quite  separate  from  the  gastrocnemius  and 
continues  in  the  planta  into  the  flexor  brevis ;  nerve-supply  as  in 
Linsang  (plant,  med.  and  lat.)  (very  similar  to  Linsang). 

3.  HSBPBBTBS  6BI8BU8. 

In  this  animal  there  is  also  a  continuation  from  the  "  plantaris  " 
into  the  "  flexor  010™.''  Nerve-supply  as  in  Linsang  and 
Vwerricula,  two  branches  coming  from  each  nerve. 


C— CONCLUSIONS  AND  GENEBAL  EEMAEKS. 

On  comparing  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  distal  parts  of  the 
mammalian  limbs  we  see : — 

(1)  That  the  palmaris  ends  on  the  Pp.  in  Marsupials,  Insectivora, 
some  Bodentia, — while  in  some  Carnivore  there  are  only  tendinous 
fibres  going  to  that  bone,  and  in  higher  mammals  only  traces  of 
those  connections  are  found.  The  palmaris  can  be  separated  into 
two  muscles. 

(2)  That  the  plantaris  is  inserted  into  the  Ph.  in  Marsupials, 
Edentata,  some  Insectivora,  while  in  higher  forms  it  goes  only  to 
toes  1-5  or  2-5 ;  finally  we  see  the  tendons  being  united  to  an 
aponeurosis. 

In  the  superficial  layer  of  the  forearm  and  the  leg  we  have  also 
the  ulnaris  tnternus  (often  separated  into  two  muscles)  going  to 
the  pisiform,  and  the  gastrocnemius  going  to  the  calcaneum. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  about  the  meaning  of  the  tibialis  medialis 
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("ahdiHtor  pr&hntfuei*  "\  but  I  am  inclined  to  take  this  muscle 
together  with  the  fjfastrocnmiiwt  (and  soleu*  when  present)  as  the 
fupftrtiaul  fevvr  digit.  Unypt*.  I  do  not  know  how  to  interpret 
the  radialiM  wifarnin  and,  as  I  suppose*  its  homologue  the  tibial** 
potiinu,  but  I  think  that  they  may  have  been  formerly  real 
jUrort*  ditjitvmm* 

A  question  of  great  importance  is+  on  which  bones  of  the  hand 
and  foot  are  muscles  inserted  and  on  which  not  f  I  will  answer 
this  question  her©  : — 

Band,  Foot,                   Mu*ete*. 
| ! '  "  Trufl  "  Aarpal  bailee,  —proximal  row — tarsal      bones :    no  ioserl  i»>ti# 

vioppl.  pisiform  except  ealcaneum :  no  origin. 

(S)  Carpal  bunee  —distal  row —   tarsal  bono*  :      no  insertion.1 

13)  Pisiform  "  Pm "          calatoeuni :         insertion  and  origin. 

{4}  FtafrtTlct  prfch&Llux ;         only  origin, 

(ft  &trt*au-pat  bones  metatarsal  bones:  insertion  and  oripfn, 

"i  Phalanges;                        only  insertion,  no  origin* 

Or  tn  the  form  of  a  table  ( +  =  present,  0=absent) : — 

Insertion*       Ofigin* 

( 1 )  True  carpal  and  tarsal  bones,  proximal 

row    , , . . . „ 0  0 

(2)  True   carpal   and  tarsal  bones,  distal 

row , 0  + 

(3)  Pisiform,  calcaneuni   ,    . ,  .  .  +  + 

(4)  Pnepollex,  prcehallux  ♦ . , . +  + 

(o)  Metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones  ....  +  + 

(6)  Phalanges ..,....♦  +  0 

Therefore  I  conclude,  if  in  our  subject  the  muscles  are  true 
guides  as  lo  the  homology  of  hones  (and  1  do  not  doubt  it),  that 
neither  the  pisiform  and  ealcaneum  (as  Gegenbaur  and  others  have 
irnppcMHl  long  ago)  nor  the  so-called  prapolJex  and  prsehallux  are 
true  carpal  and  tarsal  hones,  but  that  they  have  the  same  rank 
ind  position  as  the  metacarpal  and  me  tat  or  sal  bones.  If  other 
NMi  prefer  to  call  bones  on  which  is  an  insertion  and  an  origin 
of  a  muscle  a  *' sesamoid  fame"  then  they  ought  also  to  call  the 
metacarpal  and  "metatarsal  hones  (which  may  be  often  reduced  and 
*WT  small  ossicles)  **  sesamoid  bones/' 

Farther  evidences  for  my  view  on  the  prsepollex  and  p  radial  tux 
air  the  following : — 

The  L»oup&  I  call  Pp,  and  Ph.  are  generally  present  everywhere 
iri  all  orders  and  families  of  mammals  which  have  five  true  digits, 

TWc  bones  have  everywhere  the  same  situation  on  the  radial 
and  tibial  border  of  the  hand  and  foot,  and  almost  the  same 
Mat  ion*  to  the  surro  tin  ding  parte. 

la  some  animals  there  are  distinct  pads  on  the  apex  of  Pp.  and 

1  The  tiwrtioiiH  of  the  tibialis  antitit*  and  prafitux  are  not  ronlly  on  tarsal 
fa**,  bat,  originally  either  on  digits  or  on  th*  free  bone  or  bones  of  ihe 
L  ritr  of  the  foot 
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Ph.,  and  in  Pedetes  there  is  a  true  nail  (in  some  specimens  only  a 
nail-like  structure). 

The  resemblance  of  Pp.  and  Ph.  to  a  reduced  thumb  or  great 
toe  is  very  striking  (e.g.  toot  of  Garnivora). 

If  the  first  digit  of  the  mammalian  hand  and  foot  had  always 
been  lost  as  a  true  digit,  and  if  we  knew  only  mammals  with  four 
digits,  then  we  might  be  in  the  same  doubt  about  this  reduced 
structure — "praa-index  " — as  many  of  my  colleagues  are  now  about 
my  prsepollex. 

The  Pp.  and  Ph.  are  much  better  developed  in  lower  mammals 
than  in  higher  ones — they  are  present  and  free  in  primitive  types ; 
they  are  lost  or  become  united  with  their  neighbours  in  higher  or 
more  differentiated  mammals,  or  they  get  the  appearance  of 
"  sesamoid  bones." 

In  lower  mammals  the  Pp.  may  consist  of  two  bones,  in  higher 
there  is  always  only  one  bone. 

The  Pp.  consists  of  at  least  two  bones  in  Thiriodesmu*  phyU 
archusy  the  position  of  that  animal  being  not  yet  sufficiently 
ascertained.  Five  years  ago  (P.  Z.  S.  1889)  I  supposed  it  to  be  a 
Promammal,  but,  as  Prof.  Seeley  kindly  told  me  this  March,  there 
is  now  evidence  for  this  interesting  animal  being  a  true  reptile. 

We  must  make  a  clear  distinction  between  the  fission  of  digits 
which  occurs  in  Cetacea  (and  Ichthyosauria  perhaps)  and  the 
existence  of  rudiments  of  digits.  In  Cetacea  there  is  also  a  real 
Pp.,  as  Prof.  Kukenthal  has  shown. 

It  may  be  that  the  Pp.  and  Ph.  of  many  animals  represent  not 
only  an  old  (reduced)  structure,  but  also  a  partly  new  one,  and 
that  only  the  basis  of  the  Pp.  of  Pedetes  was  inherited  in  those 
species  and  that  it  gradually  increased  in  size. 

There  are  many  muscles  in  the  mammalian  hand  and  foot 
which  have  to  do  with  the  Pp.  and  Ph.  exclusively  or  nearly  so. 
When  the  Pp.  and  Ph.  disappear  or  coalesce  with  other  bones, 
these  muscles  may  also  vanish  or  they  may  become  united  with 
other  muscles,  or  they  may  get  inserted  in  those  parts  of  bones 
which  have  been  originally  free  and  more  or  less  movable,  as  e.  g. 
Pp.  and  Ph. 

Concerning  the  nerve-supply  of  muscles  I  found  that  the 
following  muscles  are  provided  with  two  nerves : — * 

the  flexor  digitorum  superficialis  brevis  manus  ^ 

et  pedis  in 

the  palmaris  longus  or  flexor  digitorum  super-  I      , 
ficialis  longus  [ 

the  ulnaris  internus  (flexor  postminimi)  mammals. 

the  flexor  digitorum  sublimis  J 

the  flexor  digitorum  profundus,  in  all  mammals. 

Concerning  the  homology  of  the  true  carpal  and  tarsal  bones  I 
give  here  a  table  which,  though  it  may  be  incomplete,  I  hope  may 
contain  definite  results : — 
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Hand. 


Prox.  row. 


Scaphoid.        Radiale. 

Centrale. 

Lunatum. 

{Triquetrura 
(pyramid.). 
(Pisiform.) 


Centrale. 

Intermedium. 

Ulnare. 


Foot. 

{Naviculare  tib. 
(tuberos.). 
(Naviculars  fib. 
(1st.). 
Talus  s.  s. 

Trigonum. 

(Oalcaneum.) 


NaTioulare. 


Astragalus. 


As  regards  the  distal  row  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the 
trapezoid  and  uncinatum  are  homologous  with  the  middle  cunei- 
form and  the  cuboid. 

As  the  internal  cuneiform  (Ereihizon%  Man  sometimes)  and  the 
external  (Cryptoprocta)  can  be  divided  into  two  bones,  we  must  look 
for  the  homologous  bones  in  the  hand  ;  and  I  think  that  the  radial 
part  of  the  trapezium  (sometimes  a  free  ossicle  in  Man)  corresponds 
to  the  tibial  or  the  plantar  internal  cuneiform,  and  that  the  head 
or  proximal  part  of  the  magnum  (Man),  or  the  lateral  part  of  the 
centrale  (e.  g.  CenUtes),  corresponds  to  that  bone  which  is  situated 
proximally  to  the  external  cuneiform  in  Cryptoprocta.  I  cannot 
prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  this  is  the  second  centrale,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  explanation.  Consequently  the  distal  row 
would  be  as  follows : — 


Hand. 
Trapezium. 
Trapezoid. 
Magnum. 

Unciform, 
(separated: 
Zipkku). 


Carp.  tan.  dist.  1. 

Carp.  tars,  dist  2. 
f  Carp.  tars.  dist.  3. 
\  Centrale  2. 
( Carp.  tars.  dist.  4. 

(  Carp.  tars,  dist  5. 


/  Plantare. 


Foot. 
Internal  cuneiform.  \  piorsale 
Middle  cuneiform. 

[External  cuneiform  s. s. 
Triangular*,  B. 

I  Cuboid. 


P.S.  (April  23, 1894). — Since  I  read  this  paper  I  have  found  a 
specimen  of  Euphr actus  minutus  in  the  Nat.  Hist.  Museum  in 
which  there  is  a  very  well -developed  prahallux,  like  a  metatarsal 
bone  (see  Plato  XXI.  fig.  7).  There  is  also  a  muscle  between  the 
Ph.  and  the  first  metatarsal  bone. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

Plate  XX. 
Suliton  of  Mammalian  Hands  and  Feet. 

Fig.  1.  Right  foot  of  Dasypus,  3/2  enlarged  (p.  366). 

2.  Right  hand  of  Centetes  ecaudatus,  3/2  enlarged  (p.  356). 

3.  Right  foot  of  Centetes  ecaudatus,  3/2  enlarged. 

4.  Right  foot  of  Bathyergus  maritimus,  5/3  enlarged  (p.  356). 

5.  Right  foot  of  Erethizon  dorsatus  seen  from  abore,  nat.  size  (p.  367). 

6.  Pnehallux  of  Erethizon,  se*n  from  behind,  3/1  enlarged. 

7.  Right  hand  of  Murusfulgens,  5/4  enlarged  (p.  358). 

8.  Right  foot  of  JElurus  fulgent,  nat  size. 

9.  Astragalus  of  JElurue  seen  from  behind,  showing  the  division  into 

••  talus  n  s.  s.  and  "  tiigonum." 

25* 
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Beferenee  Letter*. 

(a)  Hakd:— B,  radius.      U,  ulna.     *,  scaphoid.     slt  scapho-luoatum.     tm> 

trapezium,    td,  trapesoid.    **,  magnum,    ce,  central.    Pp,  pnepollex. 
I-V,  metacarpal  bones,  first  to  fifth. 

(b)  Foot: — T,  tibia.    F,  fibula.    at  astragalus,    ca,  ealcaneum.    w, nariculare. 

nt,  tibial,  a/,  fibular  nariculare.    cl,  c%  <?3,  internal,  middle,  external 
cuneiform,     c  1  <£,  dorsal,  c  1  p,  plantar  part  of  the  internal  cuneiform. 
ob,  cuboid.    PA,  pnehallui. 
I-V,  metatarsal  bones,  first  to  fifth. 

PlatiXXL 

Muscles  of  Mammalian  Hands  and  Feet. 

Fig.  1.  Left  foot  of  Didelphys  marsupialis,  2/1  enlarged  (p.  350). 

2.  Second  toe  of  Didelphys  marsupialis,  4/1  enlarged. 

3.  Forearm  of  Trickoiurus  vulpecula  (n.  361). 

4.  Hand  of  Seiurus  arieonensis  (p.  362). 

5.  Forearm  and  hand  of  IAnsang  gracilis  (p.  364). 

6.  Wrist  of  Viverricula  maiaecensis  (p.  356). 

7.  Pneballux  of  Euphractus  minvtus  (nai.  six©)  :  nuf   interosseus  pra> 

hallucis  (p.  373). 

Btferenoe  Letters, 

(a)  Forb  limb  :—Pp,  pnepollex.    Pmt  postminimus.    po,  pollex  (thumb).    pis> 

r' si  form  bone,    plm,  m.  palmaris  longus.     pirn,  r,  plm.  it,  m.  pal  maris 
radialis,  ulnaris.    u.i.,  m.  ulnaris  internus  (flexor  c.  uh.).    r.t.,  m.  radialis 
internus  (fi.  c.  radialis). 

(b)  Hihd  limb  : — PA,  pneballux.    A,  hallux  (great  toe).    2 1,  second  toe.    pla, 

m.  plantaris.    Itf.  />,  m.  tibialis  posticus,    w,  web. 


2.  On  two  Sea-pens  of  the  Family  Veretillidte  from  the 
Madras  Museum.  By  G.  Herbert  Fowler,  B.A., 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology  in  University 
College,  London. 

[Received  April,  2, 1894.] 

(Plate  XXH.) 

For  the  opportunity  of  examining  these  specimens,  I  am  indebted 
to  Prof.  F.  Jeffrey  Bell,  who  received  them  from  Mr.  Thurston 
of  the  Madras  Museum. 

Cayebxulabia  malabarica,  sp.  n. 

This  beautiful  species  (Plate  XXII.  fig.  1)  differs  from  all  other 
Veretillidffl  with  which  I  am  acquainted  in  the  great  breadth  of 
the  rhachis,  and  in  the  sharpness  of  the  curvature  by  which  the 
rhachis  is  marked  off  from  the  stalk ;  the  result  is  to  give  the 
colony  a  club-shaped  outline  described  only  in  Cavernularia  glans, 
of  this  family.  To  what  extent  such  a  difference  of  form  as 
this  may  be  produced,  or  at  least  accentuated,  by  different  degrees 
of  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  colony,  I  am  unable  to  say  ; 
and' I  have  therefore  sought  for  other  specific  marks. 

The  dimensions  of  the  colony  in  millimetres  are  as  follows : — 
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Total  length 

Length  of  rhaehis 

Length  of  stalk 

Breadth  of  rhaehis  at  oentre 

longest  diameter1  

shortest  diameter1 

Breadth  of  stalk,  upper  end 

longest  diameter    

shortest  diameter  


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

50 

56 

46 

56 

59 

50 

39 

44 

87 

42 

47 

37 

11 

12 

9 

14 

12 

13 

29 

26 

28 

26 

29 

21 

13 

7 

8 

6 

8 

7 

6 

5 

5 

45 

6 

6 

4 

The  autozooids  were  very  well  expanded  in  all  the  specimens, 
and  the  colony  was  therefore  also  presumably  in  a  state  of  dis-  * 
tension ;  this  may  perhaps  be  attributable  to  gradual  death,  as  their 
label  stated  that  they  had  been  "  washed  ashore  in  large  quantities." 
I  have  seen  similar  distension  in  washed-up  specimens  of  Alcyonium. 

The  only  traces  of  colour  remaining  were  (1)  in  the  upper  half 
or  two-thirds  of  the  autozooids  (exclusive  of  the  tentacles) ;  these 
are  of  a  dark  purple  tint,  the  exact  seat  of  which  is  the  upper 
part  of  the  mesenteries ;  (2)  on  the  surface  of  the  rhaehis  of  some 
specimens,  in  which  the  surface  of  the  coenosarc  is  of  a  rich 
reddish  brown. 

The  most  expanded  autozooids  are  about  10  mm.  in  length  and 
are  entirely  devoid  of  spicules.  No  calyx  of  spicules  appears 
round  their  bases,  such  as  occurs  in  some  forms.  They  are  set 
more  closely  together  than  in  any  Cavemularia  with  which  I  am 
acquainted, — so  closely  that  in  most  specimens  no  siphonozooids 
could  be  seen  without  carefully  parting  the  autozooids ;  generally 
they  stand  about  1  mm.  or  less  apart,  but  in  fig.  2  I  have  drawn  part 
of  an  inflated  specimen  in  which  they  stand  about  1*5  mm.  apart. 

The  siphonozooids,  as  will  appear  from  this  figure,  are  of  various 
size ;  they  stand  out  against  the  dark  coenosarc  as  brilliant  white 
ovals  (the  stomodsa)  from  which  radiate  white  lines  (their  mes- 
enteries); they  are  not  surrounded  by  prominent  calyces  of 
spicules.  In  section  they  showed  the  usual  eight  mesenteries  and 
an  enormous  ventral  groove  or  siphonoglyphe.  At  the  junction  of 
rhaehis  and  stalk  is  a  ring  of  siphonozooids,  without  interspersed 
autozooids,  about  1-2  mm.  in  breadth. 

The  rhaehis,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  dimensions  of  specimens 
1  and  3,  is  slightly  compressed.  The  stalk  is  considerably  com- 
pressed in  the  same  plane  (spec.  1-6);  both  flattened  surfaces 
exhibit  a  deep  median  furrow,  which  commences  at  the  ring  of 
siphonozooids  just  mentioned,  and  is  continued  nearly  to  the  base 
(tip)  of  the  stalk.  Lesser  longitudinal  furrows  were  irregular  and 
apparently  the  result  of  shrinkage. 

Two  specimens  were  opened  in  order  to  obtain  the  axis.  In 
the  one  case  this  was  in  two  fragments :  the  upper  end  of  one 

1  Qiven  only  in  specimens  which  have  not  obviously  been  crushed  in  packing. 
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piece,  3  mm.  long,  was  about  7  mm.  distant  from  the  upper  end 
of  the  rhachifl ;  the  lower  end  of  the  other  piece,  9  mm.  long,  was 
about  5  mm.  from  the  lower  end  of  the  stalk.  The  two  fragments 
together  measured  therefore  about  12  mm.  and  were  30  mm. 
apart.  Nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  colony  indicated,  either 
before  or  during  dissection,  that  the  fracture  of  the  axis  was 
attributable  to  rough  treatment  after  death,  and  from  the  appearance 
of  the  fractured  surfaces  I  incline  to  think  that  the  break  occurred 
during  life.  In  the  second  specimen  the  axis  was  unbroken ;  it 
measured  a  little  less  than  12  mm.  in  length,  and  lay  at  the  junction 
of  stalk  and  rhachis.  In  both  cases  the  axis  was  pointed  at  both 
ends,  and  measured  *43-*48  mm.  in  diameter;  its  surface  was 
covered  by  irregular  warts  and  knobs,  and  its  colour  was  a 
brilliant  white. 

The  spicules  are  of  different  size  and  character  in  rhachis  and 
stalk.  In  the  rhachis  (fig.  3)  they  take  the  shape  of  elongate 
needles  of  irregular  form  (d).  These  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
distributed  throughout  the  coenosarc.  A  few  are  bifurcated  (a), 
or  carry  a  prominence  at  one  side  (b) ;  rarely  one  meets  with 
**  Vierlinge."  An  average  spicule  of  the  needle  type  measures 
480  u  x  32  p. — In  the  stem  (fig.  4)  the  spicules  were  very  much 
smaller  than  in  the  rhachis,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  magnification 
of  the  two  figures.  By  far  the  greater  number  are  regularly 
elliptical  (a),  an  average  specimen  measuring  49  p  x  24  p. 
Scattered  sparsely  among  these  are  needles  of  the  same  character 
as  those  of  the  rhachis  (6),  but  very  much  shorter ;  they  are  about 
208  p  x  32  p.    "  Vierlinge  "  are  fairly  numerous  (c). 

It  is  possible,  but,  I  think,  unlikely,  that  the  specimens  under 
description  may  prove  to  be  old  specimens  of  Cavernularia  liitkeni 
(Kbll.),  which  also  came  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  pro- 
portionate dimensions  of  the  colony  are  not  quite  close  enough 
to  allow  of  this  determination  ;  expressed  in  percentages  of  total 
length  they  are : — 


Bhaohia. 

i              Stem. 

j                                      i 

Axis. 

Length. 

Breadth, 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Length. 

0.  liitkeni 

C,  malabarica... 

70 

78 

37 

68 

!       285 
1       22 

14 
14 

36? 
24 

Further,  the  very  numerous  elliptical  spicules  of  the  stalk  are 
not  mentioned  by  Kolliker  ('  Pennatulida/  p.  347) ;  the  polyps  of 
C.  lutheni  are  described  as  "  entferntstehend,"  and  the  shape  of  the 
colony  (Kbll.  Fenn.  pi.  xxii.  fig.  211)  is  quite  unlike  that  of  our 
specimens. 

Locality.  Calicut,  Malabar  Coast. 
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LlTUJLBIA.  PHALLOIM8  (Pallas). 

A  single  specimen  of  this,  labelled  "  Dutch  Bay,  Ceylon,"  was 
sent  along  with  the  Cavernularia  just  described.  It  presented  no 
features  of  special  interest,  and  differed  from  other  specimens 
which  have  already  passed  through  my  hands  (Marshall  and 
Fowler,  ••  Pennatulida  of  the  Mergui  A^chipelago,,,  Journ.  Linn. 
Soc,  Zool.  xzi.)  only  in  the  point  that  the  siphonozooids  practically 
filled  all  the  space  between  the  autozooias,  instead  of  forming 
rings  round  them.  A  plane  of  bilateral  symmetry,  mentioned  in 
the  paper  quoted,  was  also  indicated  here.  The  specimen,  as  so 
often  happens  with  Pennatulids,  had  been  apparently  truncated 
above  and  scarred  over ;  a  new  autozooid  and  several  siphonozooids 
had  been  formed  on  the  scar. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXII. 

Fig.  1.  Cavernularia  malabarica,  sp.  n. ;  view  of  the  colony. 

Fig.  2.  Surface  of  the  ooniosarc,  showing  the  siphonozooids  filling  up  the  space 

between  the  bases  of  three  autozooids. 
Fig.  &  Spicules  of  the  rhaehis. 
Fig.  4.  Spicules  of  the  stalk. 


3.  On  Two  new  Genera,  comprising  Three  new  Species,  of 
Earthworms  from  Western  Tropical  Africa.  By  Frank 
£.  Bbdda&d,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Prosector  to  the  Society. 

[Beceired  April  2, 1894.] 

The  specimens  of  worms  now  described  I  owe  to  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Alvan  Millson,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary  at  Lagos, 
to  whom  I  have  frequently  had  to  express  my  indebtedness 
for  material.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  received  from  him 
a  number  of  tubes  containing  a  large  number  of  specimens  of 
Earthworms,  which  proved  to  be  referable  to  four  species.  Of 
these  I  only  describe  three  in  the  present  communication ;  the 
fourth  was  not  new,  but  was  found  to  be  a  particularly  tine  speci- 
men of  my  species  Siphanogaster  millsoni ;  this  specimen  I  have 
sent  to  the  Oxford  Museum.  The  remaining  species  belong  to  the 
family  Cryptodrilida?,  which  is  not  well  represented  on  the  African 
continent,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  enables  a  judgment  to 
be  formed.  The  most  characteristic  family  of  Earthworms  of  the 
Ethiopian  region  are  unquestionably  the  Eudrilid®,  which  are 
indeed  limited  to  that  continent,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
almost  ubiquitous  genus  Etulrilus.  So  abundant  are  the  members 
of  this  family  that  it  is  really  a  remarkable  fact  to  receive  a 
collection  of  Earthworms  from  that  part  of  the  world  which  does 
not  include  representatives  of  that  family.  Such,  however,  is  the 
case  with  the  collection  upon  which  I  report  here.  It  may  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  Cry  ptodrilida  are  rather  more  abundant  in 
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Western  than  in  Eastern  Africa.  I  bave  already  described  several 
species  of  a  genus  nearly  confined  to  Western  Africa,  viz.  Gordio- 
drilu$ ;  and  at  Lagos  a  species  of  Pygmceodrilus  also  exists.  The 
same  two  genera  also  occur  on  the  West  Coast,  but  the  former  is 
there  not  nearly  so  common.  The  present  paper  increases  the 
number  of  West- African  Cryptodrilids  by  three ;  and  I  refer  these 
worms  to  two  new  genera.  NannodrUus  africanus  seems,  from  the 
large  number  of  specimens  sent  to  me,  to  be  an  exceedingly 
common  species. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  both  of  the  two  genera  show  certain 
resemblances  to  the  Eudrilid® :  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  little  doubt 
but  that  the  Eudrilid®  are  derivatives  of  the  Cryptodrilid® ;  but  I 
cannot  agree  with  those  who  would  unite  two  such  extremely 
diverse  types  in  one  family.  I  shall  now  direct  attention  to  the 
anatomical  characters  of  the  new  species,  beginning  with  a  defi- 
nition of  the  first  genus,  which  I  propose  to  call  after  Mr.  Alvan 
MUlson. 

Millsonia,  gen.  nov. 

Dsf.  Large  worms  with  strictly  paired  setce.  Male  pores  {single 
or  paired)  upon  xvii.  Two  gizzards  in  v.,  vt. ;  calcxferous 
glands,  three  pairs  in  xv.-xvii. ;  intestine  with  about  30  pairs 
of  caxa,  a  pair  to  each  segment.  Nephridia  diffuse.  One 
pair  of  spermaihica!  without  diverticula  ;  spermiducal  glands 
tubular;  no  penial  setce. — Hab.  West  Africa. 

This  definition  will  differentiate  the  present  genus  from  any 
other  Cryptodrilid  at  present  known.  The  two  most  salient 
characters  of  the  genus  which  are  peculiar  to  itself  concern  the 
nephridia  and  the  intestinal  caeca.  These  alone  would  serve  to 
distinguish  the  genus ;  it  is  principally  on  account  of  them  that  I 
unite  the  two  species,  which  I  shall  describe,  into  a  single  genus. 
These  two  species,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  the  following 
pages,  differ  from  each  other  in  a  good  many  points  of,  as  I 
believe,  subsidiary  importance.  The  two  matters  referred  to  are 
not  exactly  novelties  of  structure  in  the  group,  but  they  are 
exaggerations,  so  to  speak,  of  characters  already  found  in  allied 
forms.  The  caeca  are  precisely  like  those  of  the  genus  Perichceta 
only  that  there  are  so  many  of  them.  In  Perichceta  sieboldi  and  in 
one  or  two  other  species  there  are,  it  is  true,  six  or  seven  pairs  of 
these  appendages  of  the  intestine ;  but  then  they  are  all  contained 
in  one  segment ;  whereas  in  the  genus  Millsonia  they  are  contained 
in  as  many  segments  as  there  are  pairs  of  caeca.  The  existence  of 
these  caeca  is  interesting  as  tending  to  knit  still  closer  together  the, 
in  other  ways  not  very  remote,  Cryptodrilid®  and  Perichaetidae. 

The  second  peculiarity  of  this  genus  concerns  the  nephridia. 
The  structure  of  these  organs  will  be  described  more  at  length 
immediately ;  but  in  the  meantime  attention  may  be  directed  to 
the  fact  that  they  present  the  curious  appearance  illustrated  in  the 
accompanying  drawing  (fig.  1,  p.  381).  The  excretory  tubes  of 
the  posterior  segments  of  the  body  have  ceased  altogether  to  look 
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MiUsonia  nigra. 

Part  of  the  posterior  region  of  the  body  cut  open  to  display  the 

excretory  system. 

Fig.  2. 


MiUsonia  rubens. 
Intestinal  coca. 
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like  excretory  tubes  in  the  usual  "  plectonephric  "  genera ;  they 
give  the  impression  rather  of  minute  pouches  opening  on  to  the 
exterior.  A  closer  survey,  however,  of  their  structure  shows  that 
there  is  really  nothing  anomalous  about  them.  The  vesicular 
layer  of  cells  commonly  found  attached  to  the  exterior  of  the 
tubules  is  here  so  largely  developed  that  the  appearance  referred 
to  is  produced. 

Most  of  the  other  characters  of  the  genus  are  such  as  are  to  be 
met  with  in  other  Cryptodrilids.  The  affinities  which  they 
indicate  are,  however,  not  very  plain.  The  presence  of  two 
gizzards — to  commence  with  perhaps  the  least  important  of  these 
characters — is  found  in  the  genera  Digaster  (with  which  I  unite 
Didymogaster  and  Perrisogaster  of  Fletcher),  Dichogaster,  and 
Mierodrilus.  All  of  the  genera  mentioned  also  agree  with  MM- 
sonia  in  the  diffuse  nephridial  system.  The  last  two  Cryptodrilids, 
as  well  as  Typhous,  agree  with  MUUonia  in  that  the  male  pores  are 
upon  the  xviith  instead  of  the  more  usual  xviiith  segment. 
Finally  the  calciferous  glands  are,  as  in  Mierodrilus^  in  segments 
xv.-xvii.  The  absence  of  the  penial  set®  distinguishes  MUhonia 
from  all  the  Cryptodrilids  mentioned  except  Dichogaster.  MiU- 
sonia  shows,  as  1  have  already  intimated,  some  likeness  to  the 
Eudrilids.  This  likeness,  however,  is  shown  only  by  the  species 
Millsonia  nigra.  The  resemblance  consists  first  of  all  in  the 
unpaired  male  pore ;  the  unpaired  genital  orifices  are  not  abso- 
lutely unknown  in  the  Cryptodrilids,  since  they  are  met  with  in 
the  genus  Fletcherodrilus.  But  in  addition  to  their  being  unpaired 
in  the  worm  now  under  discussion,  there  are  a  pair  of  terminal 
muscular  sacs  which  are  like  the  bursa  copulatrix  of  many  Eudri- 
lids. The  genus  Nannodrilus  which  I  describe  in  the  present 
paper  is  the  only  other  Cryptodrilid  in  which  there  is  a  similar 
bursa  or  rather  a  pair  of  them.  But  I  am  disposed  to  consider 
that  the  terminal  sac  which  is  found  appended  to  the  end  of  the 
duct  of  the  spermiducal  glands  in  many  PerichaUa  is  the  homologue 
of  the  structure  so  universal  in  the  Eudrilids.  So  that  the  exist- 
ence of  well-developed  burs©  in  Millsonia  is  not  a  fact  of  absolute 
novelty  for  the  family. 

Millsonia  rubens,  n.  sp.    (Fig.  2,  p.  381.) 

Def.  Length  320  mm.  /  diameter  12  mm.     Number  of  segments 
363.     Male  pores  paired.     No  bursa  copulatrix. 

External  characters. — This  worm  was  remarkable  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  coloration.  In  alcohol  the  front  end  of  the  body, 
in  front  of  the  clitellum,  is  of  a  pale  violet-grey.  The  clitellum 
itself  is  of  a  pale  brown.  Behind  the  clitellum  the  colour  is  a 
brick-red,  a  tint  that  I  have  never  before  seen  in  any  Earthworm. 
The  pro8tomium  is  large  and  does  not  at  all  encroach  upon  the 
buccal  segment.  The  set©,  as  already  mentioned  in  the  definition 
of  the  genus,  are  very  strictly  paired ;  they  lie  entirely  upon  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  body.    A  distance  of  2  mm.  separates  the 
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two  couples  of  each  side,  while  the  ventral  couple  of  one  side  is 
separated  from  its  fellow  of  the  other  side  by  a  distance  of  2*5  mm. 
I  could  not  find  any  trace  of  set®  at  all  upon  the  first  five 
segments  of  the  body.  If  this  absence  of  setae  upon  the  head  end 
be  confirmed  it  is  of  interest,  as  this  cephalization  is  rare  among 
the  Cryptodrilid®,  though  a  common  character  in  the  family  G-eo- 
scolicidae.  Oeodrilus  in  fact  is  the  only  Cryptodrilid  in  which  I  can 
recall  anything  of  the  kind.  Segments  vii.-xii.  are  bi-annulate. 
The  dorsal  pores  are  very  obvious.  They  commence  on  the  border- 
line of  segments  x./xi.,  possibly  one  or  two  segments  earlier. 
There  are  three  of  these  pores  upon  the  clitellum — one  marks  its 
posterior  boundary,  while  two  lie  on  the  first  two  segments.  The 
clitellum  is  rather  extensive,  occupying  segments  xiii.-xxii.  The 
median  ventral  region  behind  the  male  pores  seems  to  be  free,  at 
any  rate  to  a  large  extent,  of  glandular  tissue.  The  two  male 
pores  lie  upon  segment  xvii. ;  they  are  highly  conspicuous  and  are 
transversely  elongated  orifices,  which  correspond  in  position  to  the 
missing  ventral  setae  of  the  segment.  Neither  the  oviducal  nor  the 
spermathecal  pores  were  visible.  The  body-wall  of  both  the  present 
species  and  MUhonia  nigra  is  exceedingly  tough.  Mr.  Millson 
informs  me  that  this  was  also  the  case  during  life. 

Vascular  system, — The  dorsal  blood-vessel  of  the  worm  is  single 
from  end  to  end  of  the  body.  In  segments  xvi.  and  xvii.  it  is 
distinctly  dilated,  forming  thus  a  kind  of  heart.  A  local  dilata- 
tion of  the  dorsal  vessel  is  not  unknown,  though  rare,  among  the 
Oligochttta.  In  the  Geoscolecid  Microchceta  I  and  Benham  have 
described  the  same  kind  of  thing,  while  many  Enchytraeids  also 
show  a  dilatation  of  the  dorsal  blood-vessel  just  after  its  emergence 
from  the  peri-intestinal  sinus  (or  plexus).  I  regard  all  these  local 
expansions  of  the  dorsal  blood-vessel  as  having  some  relation  to  the 
heart  of  the  Arthropods.  The  last  pair  of  circumcasophageal 
trunks  are  in  segment  xii. ;  the  five  pairs  which  lie  in  front  of 
these  are  equally  large. 

Intersegmental  Septa. — The  first  distinguishable  septum  lies 
between  segments  iv./v.  It  is  tolerably  stout  and  runs  in  a  straight 
course  across  the  body.  The  four  following  septa  are  excessively 
delicate  and  are  pushed  back  by  the  stout  gizzards  so  as  to  have 
lost  their  definite  relation  to  the  segments  which  they  separate. 
After  these  thin  septa  come  a  number  which  are  very  strong 
and  muscular.  The  septa  dividing  segments  ix./xvii.  are  stout, 
diminishing  in  thickness  posteriorly.  The  anterior  of  these  and 
those  which  lie  in  front  of  them  as  far  back  as  septum  xiv./xv.  are 
traversed  by  or  give  rise  to  muscular  straps  which  are  also 
attached  to  the  parietes  and  to  the  alimentary  canal. 

Nephridia. — I  do  not  give  a  long  account  of  the  nephridia  under 
the  present  species  as  they  are  constructed  upon  the  same  plan  as 
those  of  MiUsonia  nigra,  in  which  species  it  so  happens  that  I  inves- 
tigated them  more  closely.  The  peculiarity  of  the  nephridia  of  this 
genus,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  is  not  quite  so  strongly 
marked  in  the  present  species  as  it  is  in  the  next  to  be  described. 
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In  the  middle  region  of  the  body  the  nephridia  form  a  denser 
coating  of  the  parietes  than  I  have  before  noticed  in  any  worm 
with  plectonephric  excretory  organs. 

Alimentary  Canal. — The  pharynx  of  Afilhonia  rubens  ends  with 
the  fourth  segment ;  in  each  of  segments  v.  and  vL  is  a  strong 
gizzard  which  measures  about  7  mm.  in  length  and  not  less  in 
breadth.  The  two  gizzards  are  separated  by  an  interval  of  soft 
walled  oesophagus.  Calciferous  glands  are  present  and  show 
a  rather  unusual  appearance.  There  are  three  pairs  of  them,  which 
lie  in  segments  zv.,  xvi.,  and  xvii.  These  segments,  be  it  noted,  are 
the  same  in  which  the  calciferous  glands  of  the  Acanthodrid  genus 
Benhamia  lie.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  another  Crypto- 
drilid,  viz.  Microdrilus,  is  distinguished  by  the  same  position  of  its 
calciferous  glands.  These  glands  in  MUlsonia  rubens  have  a  very 
remarkable  appearance ;  the  surface  is  so  much  furrowed  as  to 
give  them  the  look  of  a  small  though  highly  convoluted  mamma- 
lian brain.  In  microscopic  examination  they  are  seen  to  present 
the  characters  usually  found  in  these  glands;  the  interior  is 
occupied  by  numerous  long  folds  of  the  lining  epithelium,  whose 
cells  are  rather  flattened.  The  intestine  begins  in  segment  xviii. 
This  part  of  the  gut  is  most  remarkable  for  a  long  series  of  caeca, 
which  I  have  already  referred  to  as  a  character  of  the  genus.  I 
counted  altogether  32  pairs  of  these  caeca,  which  begin  at  about  the 
28th  segment.  They  begin  and  end  abruptly  ;  the  first  pair  and 
the  last  are  neither  larger  nor  smaller  than  those  which  precede 
and  follow  them.  The  shape  of  the  caeca  is  precisely  that  of  the 
caeca  of  the  genus  Perichasta.  They  taper  gradually  towards  the 
free  extremity  and  are  in  fact  exactly  like  the  finger  of  a  glove.  The 
length  averages  some  6  mm.  In  the  region  of  the  intestine  occu- 
pied by  these  caeca,  the  dorsal  blood-vessel  gives  off  in  each  segment 
two  equi-sized  trunks  ;  one  of  these — the  most  anterior — is  entirely 
concerned  with  the  blood-supply  of  the  caecum  of  its  side.  The 
other  supplies  the  walls  of  the  intestine  and  appears  not  to  run 
over  the  caecum ;  in  the  section  of  intestine  in  front  of  the  region 
where  the  caeca  are  I  only  noticed  a  single  pair  of  intestinal  trunks 
in  each  segment.  It  will  be  understood  that  these  caeca  are 
entirely  metameric  in  arrangement — that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  pair 
to  each  segment;  they  arise  at  first  more  laterally  in  position, 
afterwards  their  origin  is  nearer  to  the  dorsal  line. 

Reproductive  Organs. — There  are  two  pairs  of  testes  and  of 
sperm-duct  funnels,  which  occupy  the  usual  segments,  t.  >., 
segments  x.,  xi.  The  sperm-sacs  are  in  segments  xi.,  xii.  attached 
to  the  front  walls  of  these  segments ;  the  sacs  are  not  particularly 
large  and  do  not  stray  beyond  their  segments.  The  spermiducal 
glands  lie  entirely  within  the  xviith  segment;  they  are  coiled 
into  a  compact  mass.  The  muscular  duct  is  of  a  moderate  length 
and  has  a  nacreous  appearance.  I  am  unable  to  state  what  is  the 
relation  between  the  gland  and  the  sperm-ducts.  The  ovaries  are 
large  and  occupy  the  xiiith  segment.  There  are  only  a  single  pair  of 
spermatheca) ;  these  lie  in  the  viiith  segment.     The  sacs   are 
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rather  thin-walled,  bat  have  a  stout  duct  leading  to  the  exterior. 
1  oould  not  see  the  least  trace  of  a  diverticulum.  It  is  rare  for 
the  members  of  the  family  Cryptodrilid®,  indeed  for  any  worm 
belonging  to  the  MegascoHcidtt,  to  be  without  diverticula  to  the 
spermatheca.  There  are  here  and  there  a  few  cases,  but  these  are 
mostly  of  worms  which  have  a  simple  structure  and  are  perhaps 
rather  degenerate  in  their  organization.  Examples  are  furnished 
by  the  genera  Gordiodritos  and  Ocnerodrilus.  I  know  of  no  large 
and  well-developed  genus  like  MUlsonia  in  which  the  sperinathecm 
are  devoid  of  diverticula.  It  may  of  course  be  that  there  are 
really  diverticula,  but  that  they  are  concealed  in  the  thickness  of 
the  muscular  walls  of  the  duct  of  the  spermatheca. 

MUlsonia  nigra,  n.  sp.    (Fig.  1,  p.  381.) 

Def.    Length   230   mm.;   diameter   7   mm.     Male  pore  single. 
Spermiducal  glands  open  each  into  a  bursa  copvXatrix. 

External  characters. — This  species,  judging  from  the  single 
specimen  at  my  disposal,  is  rather  smaller  than  the  last.  It  is 
also  rather  different  in  colour,  being  of  a  dark  brown  thoughout, 
almost  black  in  parts.  The  sets,  dorsal  pores,  and  prostomium 
are  as  in  the  last  species ;  the  clitellum  was  undeveloped.  The 
most  salient  external  difference,  apart  from  colour,  that  distinguishes 
this  species  from  the  last  is  in  the  orifices  of  the  male  organs. 
The  male  pore,  as  stated  in  the  definition  of  the  species,  is  single 
and  median.  It  is  of  some  size  and  occupies  an  area  equal  to  that 
which  would  be  occupied  by  the  missing  ventral  seta  of  its 
segment.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  smooth  area  of  skin,  doubtless 
the  commencement  of  the  otherwise  wanting  clitellum.  The 
sperraathecal  pores  are  also  fairly  conspicuous,  but  they  are  paired, 
though  the  orifices  are  very  close  together.  These  orifices 
correspond  in  position  to  the  ventral  setae.  They  are  on  the 
boundary  line  of  segments  viii./ix.,  though,  as  will  be  pointed  out 
later,  the  pouches  themselves  he  principally  in  the  viith  segment. 

Intersegmental  Septa. — The  character  of  the  septa  plainly 
distinguishes  this  species  from  the  last.  They  commence  at  the 
same  segment,  i.  «.,  between  segments  iv./v.,  but  they  are  from  the 
first  thickened ;  the  last  of  the  series  of  thickened  septa  separates 
segments  xiii./xiv.  Numerous  stout  muscular  strands  tie  them 
together  and  to  the  parietes.  These  bands  are  found  also  attached 
to  the  septa  separating  segments  xiv./xvi. 

Nephridia. — This  species  shows  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
nephridia  better  than  does  the  last.  On  opening  the  body  the 
nephridia  of  the  anterior  segments  were  seen  to  present  the  usual 
characters  of  the  diffuse  nephridia ;  those  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
segments  seemed  to  be  a  little  thicker  than  the  others,  but  whether 
these  formed  a  compact  "  peptonephridium  "  I  am  unable  to  say. 
Elsewhere  (in  the  anterior  segments)  the  nephridia  were  scattered 
tubules  not  quite  so  densely  packed  as  in  MUlsonia  rubens.  Further 
back  the  coiled  masses  of  tubes  seem  to  disappear  and  to  be 
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replaced  by  flattened  oval  vesicles  of  various  sizes,  wbich  have 
much  the  look  of  small  spermathecae,  such  as  characterize  many 
Geoscolicidffi,  e.  g.  Microchceta.  The  transition  is  not  abrupt,  but 
gradual.  By  the  thirteenth  segment,  or  even  a  little  before,  the 
transition  is  accomplished  and  the  nephridial  system  has  the 
curious  appearance  indicated  in  the  accompanying  drawing  (wood- 
cut, fig.  1).  When  the  vesicles  are  removed  separately  and 
examined  in  glycerine  they  are  seen  to  be  sacs  with  excessively 
delicate  walls  and  crammed  with  cells.  These  cells  are  oval  to 
rounded  in  shape  and  are  sometimes  granular,  sometimes  homo- 
geneous in  appearance.  In  transverse  sections  these  globular  sacs 
were  seen  to  overlie  the  nephridial  tubes.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
they  are  merely  an  exaggeration  of  the  covering  of  peritoneal 
cells,  which  often  take  on  a  glandular  appearance  and  give  to  the 
nephridia  which  they  cover  a  white  colour,  owing  to  the  granules 
with  which  they  are  laden.  The  cells  are  very  differently  acted 
upon  by  the  borax  carmine  which  was  used  as  the  staining 
reagent.  The  homogeneous  cells  were  very  deeply  stained ;  the 
more  granular  cells  were  not  at  all  stained.  In  these  sections  «the 
masses  appeared  oval  or  circular ;  at  the  side  nearest  to  the  body- 
wall  were  one  or  two  nephridial  tubules  cut  transversely. 

Alimentary  Canal. — As  in  the  last  species,  there  are  two  stout 
gizzards  in  segments  v.  and  vi.  The  calciferous  glands  also 
occupy  the  same  segments  as  in  MilUonia  rubens;  they  are 
perhaps  a  little  less  furrowed  and  appear  to  be  smaller.  The 
intestine  has  a  moderate  typhlosole  and  also  the  caeca  of  the  last 
species.  I  counted  the  same  number  of  these  and  they  begin  at 
the  same  point;  their  commencement  is  indicated  by  the  dark 
pigmentation  of  the  intestine.  The  posterior  set  of  c«Bca  are 
rather  shorter. 

Reproductive  Organs. — The  testes  are  two  pairs  of  little  white 
tufted  bodies,  which  lie  on  the  anterior  septa  of  segments  x.  and  xi. 
The  ovaries  are  rather  larger,  but  occupy  an  exactly  similar 
position  in  the  xiiith  segment.  There  are  three  pairs  of  sperm- 
sacs  in  segments  xi.,  xii.,  xiii. ;  they  are  attached  in  every  case  to 
the  anterior  walls  of  their  respective  segments.  Only  those  of 
segment  xiii.  are  of  any  size,  and  they  are  not  very  large.  The 
terminal  part  of  the  male  efferent  apparatus  has  a  very  unusual 
structure.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  external  pore 
is  single ;  the  internal  organs,  however,  are  double,  only  uniting 
just  at  the  pore.  When  the  worm  is  dissected  and  the  intestine 
removed,  two  large  elevations,  one  on  either  side  of  the  nerve-cord, 
are  exposed.  Each  of  these  is  about  five  millimetres  long  and  is 
quite  conspicuous.  They  are  tied  down  to  the  parietes  by  thin 
straps  of  muscle,  which  doubtless  serve  to  retract  them  after 
protrusion.  The  nerve-cord  sends  to  each  two  nerves  on  either 
side,  which  are  the  ordinary  nerves  of  the  segment.  These  nerves, 
instead  of  coming  off  at  right  angles  to  the  cord,  run,  the  anterior 
pair  forwards,  the  posterior  pair  backwards.  The  terminal 
chamber  of  the  efferent  apparatus  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
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terminal  chamber  of  the  efferent  apparatus  in  the  genus  Qeoscolex, 
and  it  is  of  course  also  comparable,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  to 
the  bursa  copulatrix  of  the  Eudrilidae.  The  walls  are  thick  and 
muscular  and  of  a  spongy  texture.  At  the  posterior  inner 
boundary  of  each  sac  opens  the  spermiducal  gland.  The  gland  has 
the  tubular  character  of  that  of  the  last  species,  but  it  is  decidedly 
more  slender ;  it  is,  as  usual,  divisible  into  two  parts — the  non- 
gl&ndular  duct,  and  the  glandular  portion.  The  former  is  of  a 
fair  length  and  slender.  It  widens  out  at  its  actual  orifice  into 
the  terminal  sac.  The  glandular  part  of  the  tube  is  long  and 
coiled  and  slender ;  it  is  attached  to  the  posterior  border  of  the 
bursa  by  a  mesentery,  which  supports  it  and  gives  to  it  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  minute  vertebrate  intestinal  tract.  The 
sperm-ducts  cross  the  sac  towards  the  outer  border;  they  are 
enclosed  in  a  muscular  sheath,  as  is  the  case  with  the  sperm-ducts 
of  Microdrilus  and  Pygmceodrilus.  The  thickness  of  this  muscular 
coat  makes  the  sperm-ducts  hardly,  if  at  all,  thinner  than  the 
duct  of  the  spermiducal  gland.  The  sperm-ducts  pass  beneath 
the  terminal  sac,  so  that  it  is  just  hidden  on  a  superficial  view  and 
opens  into  it  at  the  posterior  outer  border,  at  the  opposite 
**  corner,'*  as  it  were,  to  that  occupied  by  the  orifice  of  the  spermi- 
ducal gland.  There  is,  as  in  the  last  species,  no  trace  whatever  of 
penial  sets. 

There  are  but  a  single  pair  of  spermathec®,  which  have  moved 
a  segment  further  in  front  and  lie  in  the  viith  instead  of  the  viiith 
segment.  They  have  a  remarkable  arrangement  which  I  have  not 
seen  paralleled  elsewhere.  The  two  spermatheoffi  are  very  close 
together ;  in  fact  they  are  in  actual  contact  above,  but  they  are 
separated  below  by  the  nerve-cord  which  runs  between  them. 
The  area  in  which  the  two  pouches  lie  is  walled  off  from  the 
surrounding  space  by  a  perfectly  circular  fold  of  muscle,  which 
arises  posteriorly  from  the  septum,  but  anteriorly  from  the  ventral 
parietes.  This  is  really  produced  by  a  perforation  of  the  septum 
to  let  the  spermathecs  pass  through  it.  Each  spermatheca  passes 
through  a  foramen,  so  that  it  lies  in  segment  vii.  to  a  great  extent, 
but  opens  on  to  the  exterior  between  segments  viii./ix.  The 
spermatheca  itself  is  the  shape  of  a  sock  with  a  very  short 
foot ;  the  toe  is  directed  backwards.  The  spermatheca  is  thick- 
walled  but  very  soft ;  there  is  nothing  apparent  in  the  shape  of  a 
diverticulum. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  differences  between  the  species : — 

MiUsonia  rvhens.  MilUonia  nigra. 

Kale  pores Paired.  Unpaired. 

8permatbecal  pores  ..         VII./VHL  VUI./IX. 

8tout  septa    IX./XVH.  IV./XIV. 

Sperm-sacs in  XI.,  XITL  in  XI.,  XII.,  XIII. 

Bursa copulatrix    . ...         Absent.  Present. 
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Nannodrilus,  nov.  gen. 

Dbf.  Small  worms  with  paired  setce.  Nephridia  paired.  CaX- 
ciferous  gland  in  ix.  Spermiducal  glands  two  pairs  lined  by 
a  single  layer  of  glandular  cells,  opening  on  to  exterior  in 
xvii.,  xviii. ;  the  anterior  pair  open  in  a  bursa  copulatrix 
with,  but  independently  of,  sperm-ducts.  Spermatheca  without 
diverticula. — Hob.   West  Africa. 

This  new  genus  evidently  belongs  to  that  group  of  small-sized 
Cryptodrilidffl  which  includes  the  genera  Ocnerodrilus,  Oordiodrilus, 
and  PygmcsodrUus.  They  all  agree  in  the  fact  that  the  spermiducal 
glands  are  lined  by  a  single  layer  only  of  glandular  cells,  a 
character  not  found  anywhere  else  except  in  the  Acanthodrilid 
genus  Kerria.  The  present  genus  comes  nearest  to  Oordiodrilus ; 
but  it  should  be,  I  think,  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  new  genus  on 
account  of  the  bursa  copulatrix.  In  other  respects  it  agrees  fairly 
closely  with  Oordiodrilus. 

Nannodrilus  airicanus,  n.  sp. 

Dbf.  Length  an  inch  to  two  inches.  CliteUum  xui.-xvii.  Two 
rudimentary  gizzards  in  vii.,  viii.  Nephridia  begin  in  v. 
Spermatheca}  two  pairs  in  viii.,  ix. 

As  the  present  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus,  the  above 
definition  of  the  species  is  of  course  only  very  tentatively  put 
forward. 

The  clitellum  occupies  the  segments  stated  in  the  definition ;  it 
extends  right  round  the  body  and  is  conspicuous  in  mature 
specimens.  Such  specimens  are  also  always  obvious  on  account  of 
the  protruded  penes.  These  are  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the 
body.  Their  structure  will  be  more  conveniently  deferred  until 
the  description  of  that  of  the  efferent  apparatus  in  general.  The 
intersegmental  septa  in  the  anterior  region  of  the  body  are  much 
prolonged  backwards  and  lie  within  each  other  like  a  series  of 
cups  ;  those  separating  segments  v./ix.  are  particularly  thickened. 
The  oesophagus  runs  in  a  perfectly  straight  uniform  way  without 
dilatations  from  the  pharynx  to  segment  ix  ;  in  segments  vii.  and 
viii.  it  is  furnished  with  rudimentary  gizzards,  whose  calibre  is  not 
greater  than  that  of  the  oesophagus. 

On  a  dissection  these  gizzards  would  be  hardly  recognizable ; 
the  increased  thickness  of  their  muscular  walls  entitles  this  section 
of  the  oesophagus  to  be  termed  gizzard,  but  the  epithelium  has  no 
trace  of  the  thick  chitinous  lining  so  constantly  associated  with  the 
gizzard.  In  the  ninth  segment  is  the  calciferous  gland,  which 
appears  to  be  an  unpaired  structure.  It  is  constricted  in  the 
middle,  dividing  it  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  section.  The 
minute  anatomy  appears  to  be  most  like  that  of  Oordiodrilus.  The 
mass  of  the  gland  has  a  granular  structure  and  contains  numerous 
nuclei ;  but  in  spite  of  the  undoubted  nuclei  no  cell- boundaries 
could  be  detected.    The  tissue  is  in  fact  quite  like  that  which 
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makes  up  the  greater  part  of  the  calciferous  gland  of  Gordiodrilus. 
Through  this  tissue  pass  numerous  small  blood-vessels  of  equal 
calibre,  which  radiate  out  from  the  top  of  the  gland  but  run 
parallel  through  its  substance.  A  single  diverticulum  from  the 
(esophagus  dips  down  into  it,  but  appears  to  end  csecally  and  not 
to  be  continued  on  into  a  few  intracellular  tubes  such  as  I  have 
described  in  Gordiodrilus.  In  the  xth  and  xith  segments  the 
oesophagus  to  some  extent  retains  the  structure  of  the  calciferous 
gland ;  outside  the  lining  epithelium  of  the  tube  is  a  granular  and 
nucleated  mass  which  is  precisely  like  the  glandular  mass  of  the 
calciferous  gland  ;  outside  of  this  are  the  muscular  layers  and  the 
peritoneal  covering  of  the  gut ;  it  seems  therefore  probable  that 
the  granular  tissue  of  the  calciferous  gland  is  of  hypodermic  origin 
and  is  not  formed  out  of  the  modification  of  the  peritoneum.  The 
intestine  begins  in  the  xiith  segment.  The  nephridia  commence 
in  segment  v. ;  they  have  no  muscular  end  sac.  The  last  heart  is 
in  segment  xi. 

The  reproductive  organs  are  constituted  upon  the  plan  of  those 
of  Gordiodrilus,  but  there  are  differences  of  detail.  The  testes  and 
sperm-duct  funnels  are  in  x.  and  xi.  The  two  sperm-ducts  run 
side  by  side  along  the  ventral  body-wall  until  about  the  xvith 
segment ;  after  this  they  get  to  lie  in  the  body-cavity  and  are  to 
some  extent  coiled  ;  they  pass  back  beyond  the  point  where  they 
open  on  to  the  exterior,  which  is  no  doubt  correlated  with  the 
protrusible  termination  of  the  efferent  apparatus.  When  the 
worm  is  dissected  the  most  obvious  part — indeed  practically  the 
only  part  to  be  seen  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  worm— -of 
the  efferent  apparatus  is  a  pair  of  oval  or  pear-shaped  sacs ;  these 

Fig.  3. 


a.  Spermiducal  glands. 

b.  Bursa  oopulatrix. 

c.  Penis. 
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Nannodrilus. 

Male  efferent  apparatus. 

d.  Orifice  of  one  of  the  spermi- 
ducal glands. 
v,d.  Sperm-ducts. 
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have  a  nacreous  appearance  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  their 
muscular  walls.  These  sacs  end  blindly  and  are  not,  as  I  at  first 
thought  them,  the  dilated  ends  of  the  muscular  duct  of  the  spermi- 
ducal  glands.  They  occupy  two  or  three  segments  and  open  on  to 
the  exterior  in  the  xviiith  segment  through  the  penes.  Their 
walls  are  excessively  thick  and  the  lumen  therefore  is  not  wide. 
The  penis  on  to  which  each  of  them  opens  is  a  portion  of  the  body- 
wall  which  projects ;  it  does  not  appear  to  be  simply  the  everted 
portion  of  the  sacs.  The  extremity  of  the  organ  is  vascular  and 
has  a  wide  lumen ;  but  where  it  traverses  the  body-wall  the  lumen 
of  the  bursa  is  narrow.  The  two  sperm-ducts  become  united  just 
where  they  dip  into  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  bursa ;  they 
are  ciliated  on  their  passage  through  the  bursa  and  open  into  its 
interior.  The  spermiducal  glands  have  the  structure  which  has 
been  referred  to  m  the  definition  of  the  genus.  One  pair  of  them 
opens  into  the  bursa  near  to,  but  quite  independently  of,  the 
orifice  of  the  sperm-ducts ;  the  other  opens  in  front  of  this  on  to 
the  xviith  segment.  The  accompanying  diagram  (woodcut,  fig.  3) 
shows  the  relations  of  the  different  parts  of  the  male  efferent 
apparatus.  The  ovaries  and  oviducts  are  in  the  usual  places  for 
these  organs  to  occupy.  There  is  a  single  pair  of  spermatheca)  in 
the  viith  segment ;  they  are  long  and  tubular  without  a  diver- 
ticulum. The  very  extremity  of  the  pouch  differs  from  the  rest 
in  that  its  walls  are  very  thin ;  this  is  brought  about  by  the 
absence  or  very  slight  development  of  the  muscular  layers  and  the 
thinness  of  the  epithelium.  Elsewhere  the  epithelium  is  tall  and 
folded.  The  pouch  was  filled  with  spermatozoa,  arranged  in  a 
peculiar  fashion.  The  heads  of  the  spermatozoa  were  attached  to 
the  cells  lining  the  pouch  and  presented  quite  a  regular  appearance, 
so  much  so  that  they  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  cilia. 


May  1, 1894. 
Dr.  A.  GtmTHBB,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  report  on  the  additions  to  the 
Society's  Menagerie  during  the  month  of  April  1894 : — 

The  total  number  of  registered  additions  to  the  Society's  Mena- 
gerie during  the  month  of  April  was  160,  of  which  87  were  by 
presentation,  6  by  birth,  49  by  purchase,  2  received  in  exchange, 
and  16  on  deposit.  The  total  number  of  departures  during  the 
same  period,  by  death  and  removals,  was  83. 

Amongst  these  I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  collection 
of  Mammals  and  Reptiles  sent  to  us  by  Dr.  J.  Anderson,  F.R.8., 
being  the  proceeds  of  his  recent  expedition  to  Egypt  and  Suakim. 
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The  collection,  when  shipped  by  Dr.  Anderson  at  Alexandria  on 
the  13th  March  lost,  contained  42  specimens  representing  in  all 
19  species.  They  were  all  beautifully  packed,  and  only  one  animal 
(a  Hedgehog,  Erinaccus  octhiopicus)  died  during  the  voyage,  while  a 
single  Gerbille  was  reported  as  missing.  Besides  the  Long-legged 
Jackal,  Cants  variegatus,  three  other  species  of  Cants  belonging  to 
the  large-eared  section  of  Fennecs  are  represented  in  the  collection. 
There  is  also  a  beautiful  Genet  with  a  long  black  vertebral  stripe, 
which  I  take  to  be  Oenetta  senegalensis,  and  examples  of  two 
distinct  species  of  Zorilla  (Ictonyx).  The  Rodents  of  the  genera 
GerbiUus,  Dipodillus,  Acomys,  and  Isomys  I  must  leave  Dr.  Ander- 
son to  determine. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  fine  collection  will  be  of  great 
use  to  Dr.  Anderson  in  the  preparation  of  his  proposed  work  on 
the  Zoology  of  Egypt. 


Dr.  Giinther  exhibited  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  Tree-Euphorbia 
{Euphorbia  grandidens)  which  a  pair  of  Hornbills  (Buceros  melano- 
Itucui)  had  selected  for  nidification.  The  trunk,  with  the  female 
bird  and  eggs,  had  been  obtained  by  Dr.  Schonland  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony,  and  transmitted  by  him 
to  the  British  Museum.  The  female  when  taken  was  unable  to  fly 
and  was  simultaneously  moulting  all  the  wing-  and  tail-feathers, 
thus  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  half-fledged  young  bird.  This 
specimen,  therefore,  confirmed  the  observation  which  had  also 
been  made  on  other  species  of  the  genus,  viz.  that  the  female 
Hornbills  pass  through  a  complete  moult  in  the  six  or  eight  weeks 
during  which  they  are  imprisoned  with  their  eggs  and  young. 


Mr.  W.  Bateson  exhibited  several  hundred  specimens  and  coloured 
drawings  of  Gfonioctena  variabilis,  a  Phytophagous  Beetle,  from 
Granada,  Spain,  in  illustration  of  discontinuous  variation  in  colour. 
These  specimens,  which  were  to  form  the  subject  of  a  future  paper, 
were  exhibited  in  the  fresh  state,  as,  after  death,  their  colours 
faded  rapidly. 


Dr.  H.  E.  Sanvage  (Director  of  the  Station  Aquicole,  Boulogne- 
s.-Mer)  exhibited  a  vertebra  of  what  was  believed  to  be  the 
earliest  known  Snake  yet  discovered.  It  was  from  the  Gault  of 
Portugal. 


The  following  papers  were  read  :- 
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1.  On  the  Echinoderms  collected  during  the  Voyage  of 
H.M.S.  'Penguin'  and  by  H.M.S.  'Egeria/  when 
surveying  Macclesfield  Bank.  By  F.  Jeffrey  Bell, 
M.A.,  Sec.  R.M.S. 

[BeoeiTed  March  5, 1894.] 
(Plates  XXUL-XXVn.) 

Mr.  P.  W.  Bassett-Smith,  Surgeon  B.N.,  was,  fortunately  for 
marine  zoology,  appointed  after  her  cruise  had  begun  to  H.M.S. 
*  Penguin/  Cant.  W.  U.  Moore,  who  was  under  instructions  to 
survey  parts  of  North-west  Australia  and  the  Macclesfield  Bank. 
Mr.  Bassett-Smith  bad  already  had  experience  not  only  in  collect- 
ing in  the  Eastern  Seas,  but  of  the  sympathy  his  captain  had  in 
his  work,  while  on  this  cruise  he  had  the  further  advantage  of 
the  co-operation  of  the  chief  engineer,  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker,  who, 
when  Mr.  Bassett-Smith  joined  the  ship,  had  already  commenced  to 
make  his  extensive  collection  of  Insects — a  collection  so  extensive 
that  he  was  able  to  give  over  to  the  Museum  no  less  than  12,000 
specimens. 

The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have  already  expressed ! 
their  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by  Messrs.  Bassett- 
Smith  and  J.  J.  Walker  while  on  the  *  Penguin/  and  it  now  only 
remains  for  the  zoologist  to  do  his  work  of  description  and 
cataloguing. 

After  the  'Penguin*  was  paid  off  Mr.  Bassett-Smith  had  offered  him 
the  opportunity  of  paying  on  board  H.M.S.  *  Egeria/  Commander 
A.  M.  Field,  yet  another  visit  to  Macclesfield  Bank ;  and  it  was 
well  he  did  so,  for  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  obtained  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  part  of  his  collection  of  Echinoderms. 
He  secured,  for  example,  a  specimen  of  a  new  species  of  Eudiocrimu 
allied  to  E.  indivisus,  the  type  of  which  is  now  in  the  private  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  W.  Percy  Sladen  ;  Gphiopteron  eUgam^  known  hitherto 
only  in  the  Brock  collection,  was  obtained  in  several  dredgings ;  and 
Ophiocrene  cenigma  is  a  type  of  Ophiuroid  which  is  perfectly  new. 

Interesting  and  valuable  as  this  collection  of  Echinoderms  is,  it 
has  offered  peculiar  difficulties  in  working  out.  I  have  never  before 
had  passing  through  my  hands  a  collection  containing  so  large  a 
proportion  of  young  specimens,  or,  in  other  words,  forms  in  which 
the  specific  characters  stated  in  the  diagnoses  are  not  distinctly 
marked 2.  In  some  cases  the  series  has  been  sufficiently  long  and 
gradual  to  enable  me  to  assign  quite  young  examples  to  what  I 
think  is  their  correct  species,  but  I  have  had  to  query  a  larger 
proportion  of  my  determinations  than  I  can  allow  to  pass  without 
this  word  of  explanation,  and  a  number  of  specimens  have  been 
merely  referred  to  their  genera. 

1  [Annual]  Return  [Parliamentary]  British  Museum,  1893,  p.  83. 
a  I  find  that  the  essential  part  of  these  remarks  is  true  also  of  the  Crustacea.— 
14th  June,  1894. 
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In  fact  I  have  had  forced  on  me  the  conviction  that  Macclesfield 
Bank  is  a  nursery ;  with  a  rim  submerged  9  fathoms 1  beneath  the 
surface  any  pelagic  larva  that  will  can  enter  within  its  boundary ; 
being  76  miles  long  and  36  miles  broad,  it  affords  some  opportu- 
nities for  the  larva  to  settle,  and  the  average  depth  within  the  rim 
is  from  40  to  50  fathoms. 

I  may  therefore  suggest  that  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
as  full  collections  as  possible  should  always  be  made  in  areas 
resembling  the  inside  of  this  reef,  for  not  only  are  questions  of 
synonymy  to  be  by  this  means  settled,  but  the  more  interesting 
study  of  the  changes  that  occur  during  growth  can  only  be 
carried  on  with  extensive  series,  the  relationships  of  species  can 
be  more  satisfactorily  considered,  and  material  be  brought  together 
of  immense  value  to  the  morphologist. 

It  would  be  quite  possible  so  to  arrange  the  material  for  this 
paper  as  to  make  it  of  intolerable  length,  but  I  think  I  can  so 
dispose  of  it  as  to  bring  all  I  have  to  say  within  reasonable 
compass. 

I  propose  to  give  three  lists  :—(A)  of  the  species  from  N.W. 
Australia;  (B)  of  those  from  the  Arafura  and  Banda  Seas;  and  (C) 
of  those  from  the  Macclesfield  Bank,  in  all  of  which  the  observed 
range  in  depth  will  be  duly  noted ;  after  each  species  I  place  the 
name  of  the  author  who  first  described  it.  After  these  lists  I  give 
notes  and  descriptions  in  systematic  order. 

The  point  of  greatest  interest  is  the  discovery  that  the  sygygial 
joints  at  the  bases  of  the  arms  of  Comatulids  by  no  means 
exhibit  the  regularity  which  is  ordinarily  believed  to  be  one  of 
their  chief  characteristics  and  their  best  claim  to  be  used  as  aids 
and  guides  to  the  grouping  of  the  species— that  is  to  say,  they 
have  been  taken  as  being  very  much  more  valuable  than  mere 
specific  characters.  Antedon  bassett-smithi  (see  p.  399)  shows  how 
the  syzygies  may  vary  in  one  individual  specimen;  while  the  broken 
and  nameless  Actinometra  (see  p.  402)  is  positively  appalling  to  a 
student  of  Comatulids,  for  it  has  no  syzygy  on  either  second  or 
third  brachial. 

Where  there  is  no  large  series  it  is  very  difficult  to  speak  with 
any  confidence  as  to  the  significance  of  unexpected  irregularities, 
which  may,  of  course,  be  merely  individual,  but,  in  systematic 
zoology,  we  have  to  beware  always  of  the  influence  of  general- 
izations based  on  material  which  is  always  becoming  proportionately 
smaller.  The  general  acceptation  of  Dr.  P.  H.  Carpenter's 
classification  removes  the  "  idol "  from  the  category  of  "  idola 
specus  "  to  that  of  "  idola  fori " ;  but  we  must  not  only  remember, 
we  must  always  keep  before  ourselves  the  doctrine  of  Macleay  that 
"  no  character  is  natural  until  it  has  been  proved  to  be  so." a 

This  is,  of  course,  saying  in  as  many  words  that  there  is  no 

1  See  Basseti-Smith,  Ann.  k  Mag.  Nat  Hist  vi.  (1890)  p.  356. 

*  See  J.  D.  Macdonald  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soo.  xxiii.  p.  75.  Pupils  of  the  lata 
Prot  Bolleeton  need  not  be  told  whence  I  derived  my  knowledge  of  this 
principle. 
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fixity  of  tenure  in  zoology,  no  certainty  that  the  doctrines  accepted 
to-day  will  not  be  derided  to-morrow ;  most  men  of  science  see 
this  and  act  accordingly ;  the  systematic  specialist  is  apt  to  forget 
it,  and  to  bear  himself  as  though  the  motto  of  his  science  were 
44  Quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus." 

I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  description  I  have  given  of  the  very 
remarkable  Ophiuroid  which  I  have  called  Ophiocrene  (enigma  will 
result  in  the  search  for  more,  and  perhaps  more  fully  matured, 
specimens ;  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  material  is  not 
sufficient  to  allow  of  a  complete  judgment  as  to  the  systematic 
position  of  what  all  will  allow  to  be  a  very  remarkable  form. 

A. — List  of  Echinoderms  of  North-west  Australia  \ 

I.  HOLOTHUBIOIDEA. 

Observed  range  in  depth. 

Oolochirns  tuberculosus,  Semper  15-36  fnw. 

Actinocucumis  typica,  Ludwig 15-20   „ 

IL  CRINOIDEA. 

Antedon  milberti,  MuUer  8-15  Cms, 

„        serripinna,  P.  H.  C.    24-39  „ 

„        ▼ariipinna,#P.  H.  C.   9-38  „ 

„        sp.  (near  macrone ma) ? 

Actinometra  pectinata,  Rets 20-36  „ 

„          nobilis,  P.  H.  C.    65   „ 

„          paucicirra,  Bell 8-15  „ 

parvicirra,  P.  H.  C. 9  „ 

variabilis,  Bell  T. 9-38  „ 

„          multifida,  Miiller  ? 

„          multiradiata,  L. ? 

IU.  ASTEEOIDEA. 

Astropecten  poly  acanthus,  M.  Tr 32-34  f ma. 

„           echoenleini,  M.  Tr ? 

„          lebra,  Sladen    8-56  „ 

Luidia  hardwickii,  Gray    36  „ 

„      aspera  ?t  Sladen  15-38  „ 

loonaster  longimanus,  Mobius  15-38  „ 

Stellaater  incei,  Gray 8-34  „ 

Pentaoeros  nodulosus,  Terrier  15  „ 

Culcita  pentangularis,  Gray ? 

Ophidiaster  helicostichus,  Sladen 15-24  „ 

Linckia  inarmorata,  Michelin   15-22  „ 

„       megaloplax,  Bell  15-24  „ 

Nardoa  tuberculata,  Gray 9-38  yt 

Metrodira  subulata,  Gray 39  ,, 

Bchinaster  purpureus,  Gray 8-15  „ 

IV.  OPHITJROIDEA. 

Peotinura  megaloplax,  Bell  ? 

„       sphenisci 15  fms. 

1  The  chief  localities  are  Holothuria  Bank,  Magnetic  Shoal,  Cossack  Island ; 
and  Baudin  Island  (14°  8'  S.,  125°  36'  E.). 
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Gphiop&oi  eonjimgentjitaZ  *. M| .....  38  fms. 

Opbiolepis  aanulusa,  M.  Tr.      ,...,.....,., .,. 24  M 

Ophiouereia  dubia,  A/.  TV, ., ,„„.„., 8-36  „ 

Gpbiotlms  loiigipeda,  itf,  7h   .,....>.,..........,.......  15  Pl 

„          martenai,  Lyman      .„.„, ,„„.  lfr-34  „ 

1P           ru>?] Liu^rruu in ti,  BeU ........ 36  „ 

„          meLanoaticta,  Grtibe    .... .......... „,„...,.  38  „ 

„           Bmarugdina,  Studer     „ , 9  „ 

„           trilineata,  JLti/A. 20-35  „ 

OphiomsjEa cacaot-iua,  Li/titan ,,. ,..„♦.,♦ .  8-30  Pl 

n           obacura,  Lyman  tiT t„  0  w 

Aslropby  ton  cla  return,  Lyman. , ..  .............. , ? 

EuryaLe  iwpera,  Za**/: , , 8  ^ 

7.  ECH1NOIDEA. 

PliTUocajithui  anaulifer,  Lamk.   ,,„.........„,,....„.  8-1 5  ftllf, 

I'Lult-iJiu  SaxatUe,  A.    . .*..*....  12-15  „ 

Temnopleurua  botliryoides,  ^p. 40-47  ,, 

Salruacia  sulcata*  Ag , , , ..... ,  „ ,. . . ,  12  „ 

EcfalnaiitbuB  testudiaarius,  Gray  , 32-44  M 

Lagunum  decagon iJe,  Lea* ..........................  20  rt 

,,           <l'."|n  t-stiiiii.  Ag. ..... ....„.., *  15  „ 

JltOTtmU elongata,  Gray.. ,...*,,..„, ,,,*,„,  34-36  „ 

Breynla  auaLrulaaiffi,  Leach    ... * 7 

B. —  EchinotUrms  of  the  Arafitra  and  Banda  Swi. 
I*  HOLOTHURIOIDEjL 

o. 

II,  CRINOIDEA. 
ActinomcLra  maculata,  P.  H.  C.     (Parry  Shoal,  12  Tun.) 

III.  ASTEEOLDILL 

Antrupeeteii  poljucanthus,  M.  Tr,     (Evans  Hank,  12-15  fins.) 
Linekiu  Kuqploplaft,  iidL     (Parry  Shoal;  Dam  ma  Id,,  9-15  fma*) 
Sej Laate r  HOW -cal r  doniri: ,  Ferricr.     ( D  am  ma  Id . } 
K&rdot  tuberculata,  Gray.     (Parry  Shoal.) 

IV,  OFHIUAOIUEA, 

Ophioplocua  imbricatiM,  +V.  Tr.     (Damma  Id,} 

Ophiotepis  irregularis,  lirvvk.     (Dana  in  a  Id.) 

Opbiocoiua  eculupendrina,  Lamk.    (Franklin  Shoal,  9  fmi»j  Flinder* 

Bank,  9  I  ma.  ;  aud  Evana  Bunt,  12-15  fma) 
Opbiixxmin  pica,  M.  Tr,     (Flinders  Bank,  9  fiiin*) 
Opbiothnx  punctolimbutA,  Mart,     (Parrj  Shoal,  12  fouv) 
Ophioinyxu  uustniLiH,  Ltk.     (Flinder*  Bank,  9  fins.) 
Euryale  aapcra,  Lamk.     (Parry  Shoal,  12  fin  a.) 

V.  ECHINOIDEA. 

CidarU  baculoaa,  Laink.    (Parry  Shoal,  12  fins,;  Danima  Id*,  9-15  fma.) 
Dindeina  aula  hie,  L.     (E*ana  Bauk,  12-15  fma) 
Salmacu  globator,  A.  Ag.     (Dajnma  Id-,  &-15  fuia.) 

»ulcaUj  Ag.     (Parry  Shoal,  12  I'm  a,) 
Eel  i  iaoiu  et  r»  1  ueun  U*r,  Lctkt .    ( Damiua  Id,,  9- 1 5  f unw,  and  between  t ide- 
marka,) 
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C. — Echinodcnn*  from  MaceUtjUld  Batik. 

L  HOLOTHURIOIDEA. 

Obserred  range  in  depth. 

Oolochirus  tubercular*  (?yg.)-  S&*p*r 45  tmt, 

IT.  ORIKOIDEA- 

Eudiocrinus  granulaius,  sp,  hot.  ...„.., ......  34-40  fms. 

Antedon  carinata,  Lam.  (fir.) , .♦.., 29-32  „ 

Tspicata.P.H  £. -.....-  20-.J5  ♦. 

„        inopinata,  ip.  hot,  ................. .— -  31-3&  „ 

„        bassett-emithi,  sp.  dot.  ... ...... *  13-36  lt 

„        Yicaria,  sp  hot *, ..........  30-40  M 

„        breTicirra,  ap.  dot.  ..,,......,..,..,,.. J3Q-35  ,« 

„        flaTomacuUta,  *p.  hot,  ,,.,.., ,,..,„....  13  M 

M        moorei,  sp.  hot. ....... ......  13  * 

„        fieldi.8p.noT_ 23-30  „ 

„        sp.  n.  inq.    ... , „ ... 

„        sp.  n.  inq ......... .  + 

?Tarii8pinft,  P.  H.  C.  .... ... 60  „ 

Actinometra  fiinbruitu,  Lnm . .. , , , 22^45  H 

„           parricirrfl,  Viitt.  ,* ......,,..,....  10-3&  Tf 

„           benneUi.  Bei&ke  ,+,+.*«*-**«*++.*«*<  13  „ 

„           aimplei.  P.  H.  €.  .... ..  13  „ 

Pduplex,  P.  H  t\ 13  „ 

maoulata,  P.  H.  C. 13  3*1  „ 

„            rotalaria,  Lzm. . 13-36  „ 

regalia,  P.  H.  a 30  tt 

„           peregrin*,  sp.  hot.   ..........  55-00  „ 

ni.  ASTERGIDEA. 

Arohaster  typicus,  \f.  Tr . 2&-30  fins. 

„        tenuis,  sp.  hot. 35-41  „ 

Astropecten  polyaeauthua,  Jtf.  Tr.    ....... ,.♦,  30-41  (, 

Luidia  ?  aspera  (yg.  \  &&td*»  , ......... .......  20-35  „ 

„      forficifer.  Slud< h &M0  „ 

„      hardwickii,  <Vn*v    ,...,..,..,.., 31-37  „ 

„       longispinis,  Siaden.,.. .,. ....  30-45  tt 

„      maoulata  (yg.)>  ,V.  TV. 3<M1  „ 

Goniodiscus  rugosus  (yg.),  Ptrr. ......  45  „ 

Oulcita  (yg.),  sp,  n< .„ 40-50  „ 

Patiria  briareua,  sp.  hot, . 30-45  „ 

Cbsetaster  moorei,  *p.  hot.    ........ *..«,. .  3*1-40  lt 

Asterina  cepbeus,  M .7 K 17-30  „ 

FromiamilleporeUii.  Lamk. 22-40  ., 

Leiaster  ?  leaobi  (yg.X  G ray 41-44  „ 

„       speoiosus  ijg\  Mart.  ....  ..„....„.,,.  „„....  41-14  J( 

Nardoa  tuberculatrv  Gray 30-4G  n 

Rhipidaster  ?Tannipei>  5/dd!™....,..,.. ...........  .....  32  ., 

Mitbrodia  oUmgexu,  Lamk.  .............-„.,...„,,.,..  41-44  ,, 

Kchinaster  purpur«u».  Gray     .,.,.,.. 29-40  „ 

Asterias  Tolsellata,  Siaden 32  „ 

IV.  OPH1UBOIDEA, 

Pectinura  elegans,  gp.  nov.. 13-35  fun. 

infernali*?,  Af,  TV. 17    „ 

Ampbiura  oliTaceat  Brock  . . . , 30-40   f, 

Ophioooma  pica,  M  .1  r >m 17    „ 
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Ophioooma  soolapendriun,  M.  Tr 30-40  fma. 

Opbtarachna  eUfigera,  Brock  ...„*.. ... 32  „ 

Ophiomastix  caryophyllata,  Lilfk. ......... ♦...,♦..  17  tf 

OphioLhrit  capillaris,  Lyman    „ ......... „...  41-44  t, 

,y           tnelatiogi-ftinnap  Bell   ........................  35-U  „ 

„           purpurea,  v.  Martens  ..... , **..*.,  23-4fi  M 

„          comata  (et  vnr.),  3/.  TV.., „., 30-35  rr 

lT          pu n etol Lmbita  ?  (rg.  }•  * ■  Marten*  .........  5  „ 

i,          mtata?  (yff.).  r,  Araff^w   ...*., * 5  „ 

Ophiopteron  eleg&na,  Lmdw , ,  + , 23-47  H 

Ophioinyxa  austrahs,  Lutk. *+....  31-^9  „ 

n          brefigpinid,  v.  Martens  1.. „.*,**- .....  13-72  „ 

longi | ifcrta,  Brock ........ 29-32  „ 

Ophiocrerie  flemgum,  !-j».  hot ....-, ♦..♦,..  45  Jr 

T.  E0H1NO1DEA, 

Cidaria  baculosn,  Lflm£ +  b. 30-44  fms. 

„       metularia,  Lamk. 26^46  >T 

Diadeiua  n&giiti le,  Linn .. .......... „,. ,,,«,  34-46  „ 

AjjiroptjTJi  radiata,  Le&fct  ....... ..... ...............  30-40  „ 

Temnopieurufl  toreum *i t iaus,  Lwfo  *............*......*  ? 

tt              reyiiaudi,  Ag. „  50  ,f 

bolhryoidem  Ag.  .................. 40-47  „ 

Siihaacia  rufa,  sp.  nor, 30-44  „ 

Me&piJia  globulus.  Linn. 13-34  „ 

TripoeusUjs  gratilla,  Zri*m , ,  30-40  „ 

Pflfludoboletia  macnlata,  Tro^hel. 45  t, 

Clypeagter ^cutifor miti,  Gmel. „, ...  30-40  „ 

Laganuin  docaguiinlet  Less.     .,..♦ . „  20  J( 

Ech  inoneaa  eyelostofi]  us,  Ijexke 3CM0  H 

AraebnoidfcS  pliUttuta,  Linn 35-41  „ 

Lovenia  elougata,  Gray ,..,,  35-41  „ 


I  now  proceed  to  give  descriptions  of  the  new  species  represented 
in  the  present  Collection,  and  notes  on  others  previously  described, 

I.  HQLOTHUBIOiDEA. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  collection  of  Holothurians  should  be 
so  very  scanty ;  Mr,  Bassett- Smith  tells  me  that  it  always  struck 
him  "as  being  a  most  remarkable  thing  that  in  the  100  odd 
dredgings  on  the  Macclesfield  Bank  aud  China  Sea  only  two  minute 
specimens  were  obtained," 

H.  CKETOIDEA. 

EmnocEniuB  gratutlatus,  sp.  nov,     (Plate  XXIII.) 
Like  E.  indiinsue*  in  having  the  first  two  brachials  united  bv 
syzygy  and  the  first  pinnule  on  the  left  aide  of  the  second  brachial. 

1  Ae  pointed  out  by  Brock  (Zeit,  f.  w.  Zool  iWih  p.  530),  this  species  is 
omitted  by  Mr.  Lrmaii  from  hia  '  Challenger1  Report;  I  doubt  if  rc&e&reh  will 
frer  fiat]  another  cam  of  onoiwjou.  It  may  be  useful  to  add  the  original 
reference  ;  it  U  Ajfch,  L  Nat,  ind  (1870)  p.  249. 

1  See  R  H.  Carpentcj-  in  Journ,  Linu.  Soc,,  ZooL  ni,  (1883)  p.  495. 
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But  the  whole  creature  is  much  stouter  altogether,  with  longer, 
stronger  cirri,  wider  arms,  much  stronger  pinnules,  and  a  granular 
covering  to  the  joints.  It  has  a  spread  of  240  mm.,  and  the  cirri 
are  about  12  mm.  long.  The  arrangement  and  number  of  the 
cirri  is  as  described  for  E.  indivisus ;  indeed  there  are  many  points 
in  a  written  description  of  the  one  species  which  would  hold  for 
the  other.  However,  in  the  new  species  the  first  two  pinnules 
have  more  massive  joints  than  the  third  and  fourth  and  are  quite 
as  long,  the  second,  indeed,  being  longer  than  the  third.  The  other 
striking  point  of  difference  is  the  granulation  of  the  surface  of 
the  basal  joints  of  the  arms. 

From  the  descriptions  of  Semper  and  P.  H.  Carpenter,  bearing 
in  mind  that  they  had  only  one  specimen  and  I  only  one,  I 
was  inclined  to  regard  the  Macclesfield  Bank  specimen  as  belonging 
to  Semper's  species  ;  but  when  I  was,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W. 
Percy  Sladen,  enabled  to  put  the  new  specimen  side  by  side  with 
Samper's  type,  which  is  now  in  his  possession,  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  the  two  could  not  be  united. 

The  syzygial  union  of  the  first  two  brachials  would  of  itself 
separate  E.yranulatm  from  the  three  species  described  by  Carpenter, 
but  they  are,  further,  all  much  stouter  than  E.  granulatus,  though 
the  latter  is  itself  very  much  stouter  than  E,  indivisus,  which  is 
quite  delicate. 

Of  the  latter,  Dr.  Herbert  Carpenter  says,  "  colour  of  skeleton 
brownish  white ; "  it  is  now  (January  1894)  quite  white ;  in  the 
new  species  the  ambulacral  surface  of  the  pinnules  is  a  purplish 
brown,  the  rest  yellowish  white. 

The  single  specimen,  which  is  in  fairly  good  condition,  was 
dredged  at  a  depth  of  31-40  fathoms  ojJ  Macclesfield  Bank. 

Aktedon  ikopinata,  sp.  nov. 

This  species  stands  closest  to  the  late  Dr.  Herbert  Carpenter's 
granulifera-groufr  but  it  is  distinguished  from  both  sections  thereof 
by  having  a  syzygy  in  the  third  brachial. 

Centrodorsal  large,  hollowed  in  the  centre,  which  is  bare  of 
cirrus-pits  ;  the  cirri  in  three  irregular  rows  on  the  side,  long  and 
stout,  but  not  composed  of  so  many  as  forty  joints,  variable  in 
length,  and  about  forty-five  in  number;  the  terminal  joints  faintly 
spinous. 

About  forty-five  arms,  the  joints  of  which  are  much  compressed 
from  side  to  side.  The  first  and  second  radials  are  wide  and  stout, 
the  third  is  short  at  the  sides ;  there  are  three  distichals  of  which  the 
axillary  is  a  syzygy ;  the  arms  nearly  always  divide  again,  when  there 
are  three  palmare,  of  which  the  axillary  is  a  syzygy ;  in  rare  oases 
there  are  also  two  post-palmars.  The  pinnules  generally  are 
pretty  stout  and  stiff,  the  basal  one  very  markedly  stout.  There 
is  a  syzygy  on  the  third  brachial,  but  not  again  for  about  twenty- 
five  joints ;  the  arm-joints  are  wide,  low,  and  very  regular. 

Colour,  in  spirit,  light  brown,  the  ambulacral  surface  of  the 
pinnules  somewhat  darker. 
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Arms  about  100  mm.  long ;  diameter  of  disc  10  mm. ;  length 
of  cirri  up  to  28  mm. 

Macclesfield  Bank,  31-36  fms.    H.M.S. « Penguin/ 

Axtedon  BASSETT-SMiTHi,  sp.  nov.     (Plate  XXIV.) 

This  is  one  of  the  late  Dr.  H.  Carpenter's  spini/era-group,  and 
belongs  to  that  section  in  which  there  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  cirrus- joints.  The  cirri  are  not  arranged  in  definite  rows,  and 
the  sides  of  the  distichals  are  not  flattened. 

Centrodorsal  rather  large,  slightly  hollowed  in  the  centre,  which 
is  bare  of  cirrus-pits  ;  the  cirri  in  three  planes  at  the  side,  about 
forty  in  number,  with  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  joints,  some  of 
which  are  considerably  elongated ;  in  the  distal  half  they  have  a 
slightly  projecting  free  edge,  but  there  is  no  distinct  spine. 

Arms,  probably,  more  than  forty  in  number,  stout,  widely 
separated  at  their  bases,  where  the  disc-incisions  are  deep.  First 
radial  obscured,  the  second  wide,  the  third  almost  triangular ;  two 
distichals,  two  palmare ;  the  latter  may  or  may  not  he  united 
by  syzygy.  In  the  syzygies  of  the  arms  the  most  extraordinary 
variations  occur :  sometimes  the  first  two  brachials  are  united  by 
syzygy,  sometimes  (to  use  the  usual  terminology)  the  third  is  a 
syzygy,  sometimes  both  first  and  second  and  third  are.  The  first 
arm- joints  are  squarish,  the  succeeding  alternately  wider  and 
narrower  on  either  side.  The  second  and  third  pinnules  ordinarily 
have  the  two  basal  joints  much  wider  than  the  rest  and  of  a 
characteristic  shape  (Plate  XXIV.  figs.  5  &  6);  none  of  the  pinnules 
are  either  stout  or  long. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  explain 
the  extraordinary  divergencies  exhibited  by  the  syzygies  of  this 
species.  It  is,  of  course,  a  great  pity  that  there  is  only  a  single 
example  of  it,  and  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  it  destroys  the 
generalizations  to  which  long  study  of  a  number  of  species  and 
specimens  led  Dr.  H.  Carpenter ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  it  cannot 
but  shake  our  belief  in  the  universality  of  the  conclusions  drawn 
up  by  Carpenter  on  pp.  44-46  of  the  *  Challenger '  Eeport  on  the 
'ComatulaB.'  If  it  be  merely  an  abnormality  it  is  a  case  in 
which  monstrosity  is  really  carried  too  far,  and  is  one  that  is, 
probably,  quite  unequalled  by  any  known  Crinoid.  So  far  as  I 
know,  and,  indeed,  so  far  as  I  can,  after  diligent  search,  discover, 
the  only  recorded  case  of  striking  irregularity  in  the  position  of 
the  syzygies  is  that  of  the  G-ottingen  specimen  of  Antedon  mc- 
cronema,  of  which  Dr.  C.  Hartlaub  remarks  1 : — "  Bemerkenswerth 
ist  an  ihin  die  unregelmassige  Lage  der  ersten  Syzygie,  die  zwischen 
dem  3. 4.  und  6.  Brachiale  wechselt."  But  here  we  have  not  only 
two  conditions  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  mutually  exclusive 
in  different  arms  of  one  specimen,  but  these  very  two  conditions 
occur  on  one  arm.  Did  we  know  something  of  the  function  of 
the  syzygies,  it  would  be  easier  to  come  to  a  decision,  but  as  our 
knowledge  of  that  function  appears  to  be  summed  up  in  the  state- 
*  Nova  Acta  Acad.  Caes.  L.-C.  lviii.  no.  1,  p.  78  (Halle,  1891). 
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ment  that  the  syzygial  mode  of  union  makes  the  arms  more 
fragile  at  the  points  where  it  occurs,  those  who  believe  in  the 
efficiency  of  Natural  Selection  will  not  accept  the  view  that  this 
doubling  of  the  syzygies  is  of  advantage  to  the  possessor. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  peculiarities  of  this  specimen  (I  will 
not  say  of  this  species)  may  come  under  the  notice  of  those  who 
work  at  Crinoids,  and  that  material  may  be  gathered  sufficient  for 
us  to  make  up  our  minds  as  to  whether  we  have  to  do  with  an 
individual  eccentricity  or  a  true  character  specifically  distinctive 
of  its  possessor. 

There  remain  to  be  noticed  five  bidistichate  species  with  more 
than  ten  arms  of  which  I  cannot  give  full  descriptions,  as  the  single 
specimens  by  which  they  are  represented  are  not  always  well 
preserved.     Diagnoses,  however,  are  possible. 

They  may  be  thus  arranged,  in  accordance  with  Dr.  H.  Carpenter's 
scheme  on  pp.  211,  212  of  the  Report  on  the  '  Challenger'  Coma- 
tulae: — 

A.  CKer  30  cirrus-joints i.  Aniedon  vicaria. 

B.  SO  or  less  than  SO  cirrus-joints. 

Cirri  without  definite  arrangement. 

sides  to  '  ^  cirr*  of  9  joints  each ii.  Aniedon  brevicirra, 

brachak  1  About  *^  cirri  of  16  smooth  joints  ...  iii.  Antedon  flavomaeulattu 

g. ,  |  Faint  spinous  process  on  later  cirrus- 

hardTy  J  v     J^*- ••••••; •••;••  *•  Aniedon  moorei. 

flattened.  1  Yer*  .broa<?  W™"*  ProceM  on  later  A  4  *      -  „. 

y        amis-joints v.  Anttdon  fiddx. 

Antedon  yicaeia,  sp.  nov. 

Bidistichate,  with  wall-sided  radial 6,  strong  pinnules,  and  about 
30  cirrus-joints,  of  which  the  more  distal  are  spiny.  With  so  much 
resemblance  to  A.  macronema,  it  has  shorter  cirri  (20  mm.)  and 
has  numerous  (30)  joints.  Arms  probably  about  25  in  number. 
Neither  radial  nor  distichal  palmare  syzygial.  Cirri  white,  arms 
white  with  middle  dorsal  line  of  purple,  pinnules  purplish. 

Spread  100  mm. ;  diameter  of  deeply  incised  disc  4  mm. 

Macclesfield  Bank,  30-40  fms. 

Aotbdon  beevicieea,  sp.  nov. 

Bidistichate,  with  flattened  sides  to  brachials,  25  cirri  of  9  joints, 
rather  more  than  40  arms,  and  a  long  first  pinnule. 

Colour  light  brown. 

Macclesfield  Bank,  20-35  fms. 

-  This  species  is  so  much  broken  that  I  should  not  have  described 
it  did  I  not  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  short  cirri  set  at  the  edge 
of  the  disc,  recalling  in  every  way  the  cirri  of  an  Actinomctra. 

Antbdon  flavomaculata,  sp.  nov. 

Bidistichate,  with  (in  the  single  known  specimen)  exactly  20 
arms ;  about  30  cirri,  with  16  smooth  joints,  and  the  centre  of  the 
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low  centrodorsal  bare  of  cirrus-sockets.  The  first  syzygy  is  on 
the  third  brachial,  the  next  on  or  about  the  thirteenth.  The  most 
proximal  brachials  are  square,  those  that  succeed  them  are  tri- 
angular. The  second  pinnule  is  very  long  and  stiff,  much  longer 
than  the  first  or  third.  Arms  purplish,  with  yellowish  dots  and 
patches ;  the  cirri  yellowish  at  base  and  purplish  at  tip. 

Spread  120  mm. ;  diameter  of  disc  6  mm. 

Macclesfield  Bank,  13  fms. 

Antedon  moobei,  sp.  nov. 

This  species  is  probably  most  nearly  allied  to  A.  compressa, 
P.  H.  C,  but  it  has  only  faint  spinous  processes  on  the  cirrus- 
joint*.  Cirri  25  to  30,  with  25  joints.  Centrodorsal  bare  in  the 
middle.  No  syzygies  on  radials,  distichals,  or  palraars.  There 
may  be  post-palmars.  The  third  brachial  syzygial;  arm-joints 
iii.-vi.  squarish,  the  succeeding  triangular,  and  the  more  distal 
gradually  overlapping. 

Colour  purplish,  with  the  free  ends  of  the  arms  white. 

Macclesfield  Bank,  13  fms. 

The  single  specimen  is  a  good  deal  broken,  but  it  is  interesting 
as  belonging  to  a  series  of  the  group  of  which  Dr.  Carpenter  knew 
only  one  type. 

Antedon  fibldi,  sp.  nov. 

Allied  to  A.  tnoorci,  but  distinguished  from  it  by  the  broad  spine 
on  the  cirrus-joints.  Cirri  about  20,  with  18  joints,  almost  com- 
pletely covering  the  centrodorsal.  No  syzygy  on  radials  or 
distichals  ;  the  first  on  the  third  brachial. 

Colour  bright  purple  with  lighter  cirri. 

Macclesfield  Bank,  22-30  fms. 

I  offer  a  brief  diagnosis  of  this  species,  as  the  peculiarity  of  the 
broad  spines  on  the  cirrus-joints  ought  to  be  known. 

I  associate  with  these  two  species  the  names  of  the  commanding 
officers  of  H.M.  ships  '  Penguin 9  and  'Egeria,'  Captain  W.  U. 
Moore,  R.N.,  and  Commander  A.  M.  Field,  R.N. 

There  is  yet  another  bidistichate  species,  which  is  altogether  too 
much  broken  for  description  (13  fms.,  Macclesfield  Bank),  which 
has  about  30  cirri  and  20  smooth  cirrus-joints.  There  are  distinct 
signs  that  a  re-arrangement  of  the  useful  key  given  by  Carpenter 
of  the  "  Spinifera-group  "  will  soon  be  needed.  Considering  the 
large  number  of  new  species  assignable  to  this  group  found  by 
Mr.  Bassett-Smith,  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  none  were  found  by 
the  lamented  Dr.  Brock  in  his  expedition  to  Amboina,  the  neigh- 
bouring region.  I  do  not  know  what  led  Dr.  C.  Hart  la ub  to  say 
of  the  group  that  it  "  umfasst .  .  .  Formen,  die  in  Wesentlichen 
dem  Caraibischen  Meere  angehbren  "  *,  but  it  was  not  the  then 
known  facte  of  distribution  ;  still  less  is  the  statement  accurate  after 
the  discoveries  at  Macclesfield  Bank. 

*  Op.  tit.  p.  75, 
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Mr,  Bladen,  who  has  cleared  from  the  genus  a  number  of  species 
that  do  not  appear  to  belong  to  it. 

R=40,  r=6  ;  or  R  nearly = 7  r. 
Arms  very  delicate,  only  5  mm,  wide  at  their  base,  with  about  45 
marginal  plates  ;  the  supero- marginals  nearly  twice  as  deep  ns  wide 
at  base,  but  gradually  becoming  more  shallow,  so  that  they  are 
nearly  square  in  the  distal  two-thirds  of  the  arm.  The  infero- 
marginals  ordinarily  have  one  spine  long  enough  to  reach  the  upper 
surface  of  the  supero-marginal ;  occasionally  there  is  a  second 
smaller,  but  still  evident  spine.  The  adambulacral  armature  is 
diplacanthid,  and  there  are  ordinarily  three  divergent  spines  in  each 
row. 

On  the  upper  surface  "  the  medioradial  line  of  plates  "  becomes 
somewhat  indefinite  in  the  distal  portion  of  the  arm. 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  sure  that  the  specimen  from  which  this 
description  is  drawn  up  is  mature  ;  it  is,  at  any  rate,  old  enough 
to  have  lost  one  arm  and  part  of  another ;  the  latter  has  already 
begun  to  repair  itself.  There  were  taken  at  the  same  dredging 
(35-41  f ms.)  several  obviously  young  specimens  of  this  species  ; 
they  have  a  marked  Astropectinine  appearance,  owing  doubtless  to 
the  fact  that  the  medioradial  line  has  not  yet  been  differentiated. 

LUIDIA  MACULATA. 

Luidia  maculata,  M.  Tr.  Syst.  Ast.  (1842)  p.  77. 
All  the  specimens  collected  were  of  small  size. 

Luidia  longispinis  ? 

Luidia  longispina,  Sladen,  Chall.  Eep.  Ast.  xxx.  p.  254  (1890). 
I  have  not  much  hesitation  in  referring  several  young  specimens 
to  this  species. 

Luidia  fobficifer. 

Luidia  forficifer,  id.  op.  cit.  p.  258. 

I  have  been  able  to  recognize  this  species  of  Mr.  Sladen's  in 
Mr.  Bassett-Smith's  collection  ;  the  types  come  from  or  near  Torres 
Strait. 

Luidia  sp. 

I  am  unable  to  assign  to  any  described  species  known  to  me 
three  young  specimens,  which  have  suffered  a  considerable  loss  of 
arms  and  have  undergone  repair  by  gemmation. 

Goniodiscus  sp. 

There  was  taken  at  a  depth  which  cannot  now  be  certainly  ascer- 
tained a  young  specimen  of  what  may  perhaps  prove  to  be  a 
juvenile  example  of  O.  rugosus,  Perrier. 

Culcita  sp.     (Plate  XXVI.  fig.  1.) 

A  quite  young,   nearly  spherical,  specimen  with  a  diameter  of 
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12  mm.  was  taken  between  40  and  50  fms.  on  Maccles ^jd  Bank. 
I  have  had  an  enlarged  figure  drawn  by  Mr.  Berjeau,  as  I  hoped  to  to 
able^o  get  some  light  on  the  morphology  of  the  skeleton;  bntl 
must  own  myself  very  much  disappointed. 

If  I  have  correctly  identified  the  plate  I  have  marked  C  as  the 
representative  of  the  central  plate  of  a  typical  calyx,  it  is  clear 
that  we  have  here  an  unsym  metrical  central  plate,  for  it  has 
neitheTfive  sides  nor  ten,  and  the  line  of  plates  connectang  it 
wllh  the  terminal  (T)  is  so  curved  that  it  seeius  to  b.  tajMto 
comDare  it  in  any  way  with  an  arm  of  a  Cnnoid.    In  the  inter 
mediate  plates  there  is  neither  order  nor  symmetry  apparent  to  me; 
bTaf otC  may  be  better  endowed  with  sagacity  than  myself,  I 
give  the  figure  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  some  service. 
Patibia  bbiabbus,  sp.  nov.    (Plate  XXV.  figs.  1-3.) 
It  is  with  the  greatest  hesitation  that  I  refer  to  t^s  genua  the 
very  curious  specimens  dredged  between  30  and  46  fathoms  off 
Macclesfield  Bank,  which  have  seven  or  eight  arms,  and  which, 
Sore  if  correc'tly  assigned  generically,  are  appropnately  called 

^Tt  iTvery  difficult  to  find  specific  characters. 

B  =  6-3  r. 
Arms  taper  very  gradually,  with  rather  straight  deep  sides,  and 
IU^m2  surface ;  adambulacral  spinulation  monacanth.d,  about 
£e"S*  tf  Sh  plate.  The  plates  on  the  upper  surface  are 
very  Srtant  in  shape,  the  papular  pores  among  them  are  rarely 
anything  but  solitary  Madreporite  obscure.  Colour  in  spirit 
brownish,  lighter  when  dry. 

B=38,r=6.  Breadth  of  arm  at  base  6.  .JfPttif- 
E=29  r=6.  Breadth  of  arm  at  base  bo.  Depth  45. 
This  is,  I  am  aware,  a  very  slight  description ;  but,  as  I  have 
already  3d,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  any  specific  characters ; 
what  fs  most  remarkable  is  that  every  one  of  the  specimens  exbib.ta 
StoraHon  of  thearms  by  budding  In  one  there  are  three  compete 
and  subequal  arms  and  four  papilliform  growths  together ;  another 
has  four  subequal  arms  and  four  very  much  smaller  ol  the  latter 
one  is  a  good  leal  shorter  than  the  rest ;  w  a  third jhe« .are  three 
longer  arms  and  four  shorter  arms,  and  in  a  fourth  these  latter 
(again  four  in  number)  are  a  good  deal  longer  than  in  the  preceding 
specimen-in  both  these  cases  the  shorter  arms  were  neighbours. 
In  another  example  there  is  a  group  6f  four  subequal  arms  which 
are  hardly  shorter  than  the  other  three;  in  the  last  case  the 
eighth  arm  is  much  shorter  than  any  of  the  others. 

CUJETASTEB  MOOBBI,  Sp.  nOV. 

B  =  6  r. 
Disc  small;  arms  elongate,  high  and   straight  at  the   sides, 
tapering  very  gradually;  they  are  made  up  of  thirteen  very  regu- 
lar rows  of  plates,  some  of  which  have  rising  from  their  centre  a 
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sharp  spine ;  the  plates  that  bear  such  spines  are  most  numerous 
near  the  bases  of  the  arms.  There  are  eight  fine  spines  bordering 
the  narrow  ambulacral  groove,  the  shortest  of  which  are  at  the 
sides,  and  the  whole  set  of  which  forms  a  fan-like  expansion  ; 
there  follow  on  these  four  upright  and  stouter  spines.  The  arm- 
plates  are  covered  with  fine  projecting  glassy  spines,  which,  on  the 
disc,  are  blunt. 

B=87-5,  r=9-5.  Breadth  of  arm  at  base  7'5.  Height  of 
arm  7*5. 

Macclesfield  Bank,  30-40  fms. 

If  I  am  right,  which  I  very  much  doubt,  in  assigning  this  species 
to  the  genus  Chcetaster,  the  diagnosis  of  the  genus  will  have  to  be 
so  far  altered  as  to  include  the  possible  possession  by  the  plates  of 
the  arms  of  central  projecting  spines.  A  difference  in  the  com- 
bination of  circumstances  makes  it  sometimes  right,  sometimes 
wrong,  to  form  a  new  genus  or  a  new  species  on  the  evidence 
afforded  by  a  single  specimen ;  in  the  present  case  I  can  only 
briefly  give  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  type  hitherto 
unrecognized. 

Ophidiastbb  helioostichus. 

OphidiaMer  helicostichug,  Sladen,  Chall.  Rep.  Ast.  xxx.  p.  405. 

Two  fine  specimens,  one  from  Holothuria  Bank  (15  fms.)  and 
the  other  merely  reported  as  from  N.W.  Australia,  are  so  much 
larger  than  the  specimens  which  I  have  referred  to  my  Linckia 
megaloplaxy  that  I  cannot  assert  that  they  are  all  members  of  one 
species,  but  I  have  very  little  doubt  on  the  point. 

Khtpldaster  tajwipes. 

RhipidasUr  vannipes,  Sladen,  Chall.  Eep.  Ast.  xxx.  p.  448. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  two  small  specimens,  one  of  which 
is  quite  minute,  from  32  fms.  may,  when  a  full  series  is  obtained, 
be  shown  to  be  the  young  of  this  species  founded  on  a  single 
specimen,  the  spread  of  which  is  more  than  170  millim.  Between 
them  at  present  it  seems  useless  to  make  a  comparison.  Both 
the  small  specimens  have  nine  arms. 

ASTKBIAS  VOL8ELLATA. 

AtUrias  (Stolasteruu)  volsellata,  Sladen,  Chall.  Bep.  Ast.  xxx. 
p.  584. 

A  small  example  of  this  species,  the  only  other  known  example 
of  which  is  the  one  that  formed  the  basis  of  Mr.  Sladen's  description, 
is  another  of  the  finds  on  which  Mr.  Bassett-Sraith  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated. The  whole  spread  of  this  new  specimen  is  less  than 
30  millim.,  but  its  jBrowi^a-like  appearance  is  no  more  marked 
than  that  of  the  "  type." 

It  has  unfortunately  been  in  recent  years  so  rare  an  occurrence 
for  me  to  be  able  to  agree  with  the  views  of  the  describer  of  this 
species,  that  I  gladly  seize  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  he  seems 
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to  me  to  be  fully  justified  in  regarding  Asteria*  vdlsettata  as  a  sign 
that  the  difference  between  the  Asteriidae  and  Brisingid»  is  not  so 
great  as  has  been  generally  supposed.  If  I  do  not  accept  his  view 
of  the  origin  of  the  latter  family,  it  is  only  because  my  capacities 
are  not  sufficient  for  me  to  be  able  to  understand  how  it  has  been 
possible  for  "  complete  isolation  "  to  have  had  an  "  action  *  on  them. 
On  this  point  I,  and  I  believe  many  others,  would  be  glad  of  a 
more  detailed  explanation. 

The  "  type  "  is  said  to  have  come  from  95  fms.,  and  Mr.  Bassett- 
Smith's  example  from  45  fms. 

IV.  OPHIUEOIDEA. 

PBCTiinrBA  sphbnisoi,  sp.  nov.    (Plate  XXV.  figs.  7-9.) 

This  species  stands  with  P.  spinosa,  P.  ctrenosa,  P.  infernaUg,  and 
P.  heros,  of  Mr.  Lyman's  arrangement,  and  P.  capensis,  Bell ;  for 
it  has  the  disc  covered  under  its  granulation  with  coarse  scales 
(much  coarser  than  in  P.  capensis),  and  there  are  no  pores  between 
the  under  arm-plates.  There  are  live  or  six  short  arm-spines  and 
two  tentacle-scales. 

Radial  shields  not  constant,  but  the  typical  arrangement  pro- 
bably is  that  they  are  small,  naked,  triangular,  and  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  third  triangular  plate.  The  granulation  of  the 
disc  is  coarse,  and  the  peripheral  plates  large.  The  arms  are  not 
wider  at  their  base  than  at  some  distance  outside  the  disc,  nor 
carinated;  accessory  mouth-shields  moderate  in  size,  irregularly 
oval  or  quadrate.  Six  quite  short  arm-spines ;  fourteen  mouth- 
papillae.  As  often  is  the  case  the  outermost  is  by  far  the  smallest, 
and  the  penultimate  distinctly  the  largest  of  the  series.  Mouth- 
shields  almost  triangular ;  granulated  space  between  mouth- 
papillae  and  shield  well-marked. 

The  side  arm-plates  encroach  on  both  the  upper  and  lower 
surfaces ;  the  upper  arm-plates  are  wider  distally  than  proximally, 
and  the  lower  are  irregularly  hexagonal. 

Ground-colour,  when  drying,  greyish,  with  brown  patches  on 
disc  and  regular  bands  of  brown  extending  over  three  or  four 
joints  on  upper  surface ;  lower  surface  uniformly  pale. 

Diam.  of  disc  5*5  mm. ;  length  of  arm  about  40  mm. 

Holothuria  Bank,  15  fms. 

Pbctinttba  elbgans,  sp.  nov. 

This  species  belongs  to  Mr.  Lyman's  second  division;  but 
differs  from  all  in  having  no  pores  between  the  under  arm-plates. 
There  are  six  rather  short,  moderately  stout  arm-spines  and  two 
tentacle-scales. 

Radial  shields  naked,  quite  distinct,  moderate  in  size,  darker 
than  the  rest  of  the  test ;  granulation  rather  fine,  similar  over  the 
whole  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  disc.  The  arms  taper  very 
gradually  from  their  base;  accessory  mouth-plates  small,  semi- 
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oval.  Twelve  mouth-papilla  to  each  angle  of  the  jaw ;  a  single 
row  of  large  granules  between  them  and  the  triangular  mouth- 
plate.  Tipper  arm-plates  oblong,  much  wider  than  long ;  the  lower 
have  their  distal  ends  much  encroached  on  by  the  side-plates ;  the 
spines  are  quite  stout,  and  the  lowest  is  long  enough  to  reach  the 
free  edge  of  the  plate  next  in  front. 

Colour,  when  dried  or  in  spirit,  pale  brown,  with  eight  or  nine 
rings  of  a  yellowish  hue  at  distances  along  each  arm ;  bands  or 
patches  of  a  yellowish  colour  on  the  disc. 

Diameter  of  disc  7  mm. ;  6 ;  5. 

Length  of  arm  60*5  mm.  (broken  a  little) ;  60  (ca.) ;  50. 

Macclesfield  Bank,  13-35  fms. 

Ophiothbix. 

As  may  be  supposed,  there  were  a  large  number  of  examples  of 
this  genus  in  the  collection ;  how  many  species  are  represented  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  say,  but  I  have  determined  twelve  with  very 
great  difficulty.  My  experience  in  this  particular  is,  however,  no 
different  to  that  of  any  other  zoologist  who  attempts  to  name 
specimens  of  this  remarkable  genus — unless,  indeed,  he  be  one 
who  has  no  knowledge  at  all  of  its  peculiarities.  No  one  who  has 
dredged  our  common  British  Ophioihrix,  and  has  seen  how  varied 
are  its  colours  and  the  characters  of  its  spinulation,  will  attempt 
to  name  exotic  specimens  with  a  light  heart.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  easy  enough  to  do  so  if  one  were  to  take  no  note  of  the  expe- 
rience gained  by  a  study  of  British  specimens,  for  with  a  few 
specimens  one  can  always  make  new  species.  With  considerations 
such  as  these  before  me,  it  will  be  no  matter  for  wonder  that  I 
have  refrained  from  describing  any  "  new  species  "  from  the  present 
collection.  To  confess  the  whole  truth,  I  had  intended  to  make  an 
exception  in  favour  of  a  remarkably  coloured  aud  fairly  well  repre- 
sented species  from  Macclesfield  Bank.  When,  however,  it  was 
compared  with  0.  purpurea,  with  which,  indeed,  I  had  at  first  no 
idea  of  comparing  it,  I  found  that  the  new  specimens  and  the  old 
so  intergraded  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  they  were  one  and  all 
members  of  an  almost  protean  species. 

It  would  be  worth  the  while  of  a  student  with  unlimited 
leisure — and  less,  I  fear,  will  hardly  do — to  work  out  large  series 
of  Ophiothrix.  In  saying  this  I  should  like  to  add  that  the  late 
Dr.  Brock  made  a  very  useful  beginning  in  his  essay  on  "  Die 
Ophiuridenfauna  des  indischen  Archipels"1. 

It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  colour  is  a  good  guide  in 
the  identification  of  species  of  this  genus.  Thus  no  less  an 
authority  on  Ophiuroids  than  Dr.  Liitken  writes : — "  Le  systeme 
general  de  coloration  constitue  un  caractere  important  qu'il  ne 
nut  pas  negliger  dans  la  distinction  speafique  des  Ophiothriv  "  \ 
Or,  if  I  may  trust  myself  to  translate  the  fuller  Danish  text, 

1  Zeitschr.  f.  wiai.  Zool.  xlvii. ;  see  especially  pp.  511  &  516. 
*  Daiwke  Yid.  Selsk.  Skrift  viii.  (1869)  p.  104. 
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Dr.  Liitken's  view  is  expressed  thus ' : — "  One  has  some  help  in  this 
difficult  work  from  colour-markings,  but  it  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood that  all  individuals  of  the  same  species  present  the  same 
colour,  or  have  quite  the  same  design  (Tegning) ;  but  as  a  rule  one 
will  find  that  every  species  has  its  characteristic  pattern  or  system, 
in  the  details  of  which  it  rarely  makes  exceptions." 

While  much  of  this  is  true,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  perfectly 
certain  that  any  one  who  attempts  to  name  species  of  Ophiotkrix 
with  colour  or  pattern  as  his  guide  will  soon  find  he  can  make  very 
little  way.  I  can,  indeed,  only  repeat  and  enforce  what  I  said  in 
1884*  on  this  point.  For  example,  Ophioihruc  martensi  was  said 
by  its  describer,  Lyman,  to  be  bright  indigo  on  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  disc,  but  there  is  in  the  present  collection  a  specimen 
which  is  light  green. 

The  identification  of  specimens  of  Ophioihrix  is  such  a  difficult 
matter  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  express  the  hope  that  other 
workers  will  imitate  my  reserve.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  any  one 
to  work  at  the  genus  at  all ! 

Ophioptebon  elboaxs. 

Ophiopteron  cltgans,  Ludwig,  Zeitschr.  f.  wiss.  Zool.  xlvii.  (1888) 
p.  459. 

Mr.  Bassett-Smith  is  to  be  warmly  congratulated  on  taking 
examples  of  this  species,  which  is  known  only  from  the  single  well- 
preserved  and  the  one  ill-preserved  specimen  brought  to  Europe 
by  the  late  Dr.  J.  Brock,  and  fully  described  by  Prof.  Ludwig  in 
1888.  1  have  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  seven  specimens 
in  the  present  collection,  and  have  nothing  material  to  add  to 
Prof.  Ludwig's  account.  I  notice,  however,  a  pinkish  hue  on  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  arms. 

The  examples  were  taken  at  various  depths  between  23  and 
47  fathoms. 

The  most  remarkable  and  interesting  find  of  Mr.  Bassett-Smith 
when  on  the  '  Egeria '  was  an  Ophiurid,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
exactly  assign  the  systematic  position. 

Description  of  the  Specimen. — With  the  general  appearance  of  a 
young  Astrophyton  (see  Plate  XXVII.),  the  joints  of  the  arms  are 
distinctly  marked  off  from  one  another  by  brown  lines ;  the  joints 
of  the  more  distal  branches  are  slightly  coiled  on  themselves,  but 
the  more  proximal  trunks  and  branches  appear  to  be  quite  stiff. 
The  disc  is  covered  above  and  below  by  a  number  of  plates ;  there 
are  teeth  and  mouth-papillae ;  the  bursal  clefts  are  small  and  on 
the  side  of  the  arm,  or  in  the  same  position  as  in  Trichaster  or 
Astrophyton.  The  surface  of  the  arms  is  coarsely  granular,  and 
there  are  spiny  hooks  at  the  side  of  the  arm ;  so  that  there  is  so 
far  no  essential  difference  from  the  typical  Astrophytid  structure. 

1  Tom.  cit  p.  51. 

1  Eeport  ....  Voyage  H.M.S.  *  Alert'  (London,  1884).  See  particularly 
pp.  11V 141  &  142. 
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When,  however,  we  come  to  closely  examine  the  disc  we  find  it 
to  present  an  arrangement  of  plates  that  is  quite  unknown  in  any 
Astrophytid ;  for  there  is  on  it  a  set  of  plates  which  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  anything  but  the  remnants  of  a  calycinal  system l 
(see  fig.  3,  e  &  r) ;  the  centre  of  the  disc  is  occupied  by  a  rounded 
plate,  and  midway  between  it  and  the  base  of  every  arm  but  one 
there  is  a  plate  which  cannot  but  be  the  homologue  of  the  radial 
plate  ;  just  as  distinctly  there  is  to  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the  arms 
a  pair  of  plates  which  are  surely  the  so-called  radial  shields2. 
Though  radial  shields  are  not  diagnostic  of  Ophiuroids,  for  they  are, 
at  any  rate,  absent  from  such  simple  Streptophiurae  as  Neopkuc, 
they  are  exceedingly  characteristic  of  the  group,  and  are  of  large 
size  in  Cladophiurans  \  In  the  specimen  before  us  they  exhibit 
some  irregularity,  but  they  do  not  present  the  characteristic  of  the 
Cladophiuran ;  they  are  not  "  rippenartig  "  and  they  do  not  extend 
over  the  whole  semi-diameter  of  the  disc.  Their  smaller  size  may 
be  correlated  with  the  presence  of  calycinal  plates,  the  existence  of 
which  in  true  Cladophiurans  has  only  indistinctly  been  hinted  at 
by  Mr.  Lyman ;  but  the  result  is  that  we  have  an  almost  typical 
Zygophiuran  disc,  above.  On  the  lower  surface  the  arrangement 
of  the  mouth-plates  (Plate  XXVII.  figs.  4  &  5)  is  most  nearly 
paralleled  among  known  forms  by  Trichaster  pabniferus,  and  I 
know  of  nothing  resembling  it  that  has  been  detected  in  any  fossil 
form ;  the  distinctness  of  the  two  halves  of  the  oral  apparatus  is 
very  marked,  and  must  be  supposed  to  be  a  primitive  character. 

With  regard  to  the  systematic  position  of  this  very  remarkable 
form,  I  feel  inclined,  after  much  reflection,  to  adopt  an  attitude  of 
reserve  ;  some  years  since  I  should  not  have  hesitated  in  taking  it 
to  be  the  type  of,  at  least,  a  new  family.  But,  if  it  be  true  that 
"coelum,  non  animum,  mutant  qui  trans  mare  currant,"  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  "  f ugaces  anni "  carry  away  with  them  the 
cause  of  many  a  bad  new  species  or  group.  It  is  possible  still 
to  use  the  diagnoses  propounded  in  1892  for  the  Cladophiur» 4, 
as  the  size  and  extent  of  radial  shields  is  not  there  used  as  a 
diagnostic  character.     So  far  as  the  descent  of  the  Cladophiura  is 

1  That  is,  by  those  who  accept  the  doctrines  first  broached  by  Loven  and 
enforced  with  such  vigour  in  this  country  by  my  lamented  friend  Dr.  Herbert 
Carpenter.  I  understand  that  there  is,  among  the  younger  workers,  some 
scepticism  as  to  the  validity  of  these  homologies. 

(Since  this  was  written  Mr.  B.  W.  MacBride  has  published  an  abstract  of 
his  observations  on  the  organogeny  of  Asterina  gibbo&a  (Proc.  Boy.  Soo.  Lond. 
Ht.  pp.  431-6).  I  am  sure  many  morphologists  await  with  interest  the  proofs 
of  his  statement  that  there  is  no  homology  between  the  abactinal  poles  of  Orinoids 
and  Asteroids.] 

*  If  we  are  to  continue  to  recognize  horaologues  of  the  radials  of  the  Orinoid 
calyx  (see  P.  H.  Carpenter,  Quart.  Journ.  Micr.  Sci.  xiir.  (1884)  p.  1),  it  might 
be  well  to  make  some  alteration  in  nomenclature,  as  the  presence  of  "  radial " 
plates  and  "  radial "  shields  on  the  same  disc  is  confusing.  It  is  obvious  enough 
that  Johannes  Muller,  the  first  user  of  both  the  terms,  had  no  idea  of  any  homo- 
logies between  the  Orinoid  calyx  and  the  Ophiuroid  disc. 

°  Is  it  quite  certain  that  what  are  called  radial  shields  in  Cladophiurans  are 
homologous  with  the  parts  called  by  the  same  name  in  Zygophiuran 8  ? 
4  P.Z.ai892,p.  180. 
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concerned  O^hiocrene  seems  to  show  that  some  ancestor  of  tbia 
group  was  provided  with  distinct  radial  shields,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  which  is  so  variable  a  character  in  the  Streptophmrae, 
which  I  have,  I  think,  shown  to  be  ancestral  to  the  Claaophiurffi* 

Ophiocebxe  K 

An  Ophiuroid  with  branching  arms  and  the  habit  of  an  A  atro- 
phy tid,  but  with  calycinal  plates  on  the  disc,  and  rounded  radial 
shields  of  comparatively  small  size. 

Ophiocreite  -esigma,  sp.  nov.     (Plate  XX VII.  figs.  1-5.) 

As  there  is  only  one  specimen,  and  that  small,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  or  no  it  is  adult.  It  may  be  provisionally  defined 
thus  :— Small,  with  delicate  arms  and  few  branches,  of  a  milky- 
white  colour,  the  joints  separated  by  fine  brown  lines. 

Macclesfield  Bank,  45  fins. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that* at  present,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
would  justify  us  in  regarding  this  as  the  young  of  some  already 
known  Astrophytid  of  large  eke,  but  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility  that  a  series  of  stages  may  show  it  to  be  so, 

V,  ECHIKOIDEA, 

Teictoplefeus  bothbtoides. 

Pleurtchims  bothry aides ,  A.  Agass.  Chall.  Bep.  Ech.  iii.  p.  108 
(1881). 

Temnopleunis  bothryoides,  Bell,  Eep.  Voy.  'Alert '  (1884)  p.  119- 

It  is  quite  clear  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  rare  species ;  the 
1  Challenger  *  and  the  ■  Alert  *  both  brought  home  example,  and 
the  '  Egeria '  took  it  in  at  least  four  dredgings  between  40  and  47 
fathoms*  In  the  smallest  specimen,  which  is  not  4  mm*  in 
diameter,  the  deep  and  extensive  pitting  character  is  tie  of  tie 
species  is  quite  well  marked. 

I  have  a  pretty  strong  conviction  that  the  progress  of  research 
will  result  in  showing  that  Pkurechiniw  variabilis  and  P«  ruber  of 
Dr.  Ddderlein  are  synonyms  of  this  variable  species. 

TemmpUitTus  rei/naudir  Agass. 

An  examination  of  two  specimens  covered  with  spines  confirms 
me  in  the  view  I  expressed  in  1880  s  that  Tm  rtynavdi  and  T.  granu- 
losus are  distinct  species.  The  examples  now  before  me  are  some- 
what larger  than  the  spined  specimens  collected  by  H.M*S. 
1  Challenger ; '  the  spines  are  rather  long,  creamy  white,  with  bands 
of  red,  or  with  the  free  end  red, 

1  Ah  the  word  Egerig  has  been  several  times  used  in  Zoology,  nnd  bj  tpftvti 
mean 9  a  fountain,  and  Egerlti  was,  it  is  said,  changed  into  u  Juimtain  bj  Diana, 
I  have,  in  thia  roundabout  fashion,  succeeded  in  associating  H  J1,S.  ■  Egeria* 
with  this  interesting  genus. 

1  P,Z,B.  1SSG,  p,42*. 
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Saxmacis  bota,  sp.  nov.    (Plate  XXVI.  figs.  2  &  3.) 

There  are  several  specimens  of  what  I  take  to  be  an  undescribed 
species  of  Salmads.    It  may  be  diagnosed  as  follows : — 

Spines  pale  whitish,  with  red  rings  or  bands  of  inconstant 
breadth.  Denuded  test  bright  red,  with  patches  of  white  more 
numerous  within  than  between  the  poriferous  zones.  Test  rather 
flat,  not  stout,  circular,  with  a  rather  small  mouth  distinctly 
depressed.  Primary  tubercles  small  and  numerous ;  only  one  row 
in  each  vertical  set  of  plates  extends  from  pole  to  pole,  but  at  and 
below  the  ambitus  each  plate  has  a  transverse  row  of  four  or  five 
tubercles  in  the  interambulacral  and  of  two  or  three  in  the 
ambulacral  areas.  There  are  about  27  primary  tubercles  in  a  row 
in  a  specimen  measuring  32  mm.  in  diameter.  The  anal  area  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  a  few  large  plates;  the  madreporite  is  of 
proportionately  large  size,  and  the  ( oculars '  are  ordinarily  shut 
out  from  the  edge  of  the  anal  space.  The  edge  of  the  mouth  is 
deeply  inflexed,  and  the  cuts  are  wide  but  not  very  deep.  In  a 
specimen  in  which  the  lantern  of  Aristotle  was  examined,  the 
teeth  were  found  to  project  very  little  from  the  alveolus ;  this  was 
stout  and  wide,  with  two  deep  grooves,  and  had  the  tooth  connected 
with  it  by  a  descending  but  not  by  an  ascending  process.  The 
apophysis  is  almost  straight. 

Diameter  of 


Diam.        Height.        Oalye.  area.        Periproct.        Peristome. 
32  mm.         16  6-5  2-5  8-5 

Hab.  Macclesfield  Bank,  between  30  and  44  fms. 

It  is  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to  suggest  what  are  the  nearest 
allies  of  this  species;  although  the  characters  just  enumerated 
appear  to  be  constant  for  the  fairly  large  number  of  examples 
which  were  collected,  none  of  them  are  of  large  size,  and,  possibly, 
better  grown  specimens  will  throw  more  light  on  this  question. 

Tbepnbtjstes  gbatclla. 

Echinus  graiilla,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  x.  (1758)  p.  664. 

Tripneustes  gratilla,  LovJn,  Bih.  Svensk.  Vet.-Akad.  Hdlgr.  xiii. 
iv.  no.  5  (1887)  p.  77. 

An  interesting  young  example  of  this  species  was  taken  in 
30-40  fms. ;  its  proportions  are  somewhat  different  to  the  smallest 
specimen  I  was  able  to  measure  some  years  since  (see  P.  Z.  S.  1879, 
p.  662). 

Percentage  value  of 


AbsoL  diam.        Height.        Abact.        Anal        Act.        Porif.  sone. 
in  miilim.  system,      system,    system. 

28  69  23         12-5       30  8-2 

Lagakum  dboaoonalb.    (Plate  XXVL  figs.  4  &  5.) 

Scutella  decagonalis,  de  Bl.  Diet.  Sci.  Nat.,  s.  v.  ScuUlla,  p.  229. 

A  fine  series  of  this  species,  commencing  with  specimens  less 
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than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  shows  that  the  form  of  the  test  is  at 
first  circular  rather  than  decagonal.  So  far  it  hears  out  the  remark 
of  Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz,  who,  speaking  of  Peronella  orbicularis,  says 
(Rev.  Ech.  p.  521),  "  I  have  but  little  doubt  tbat  this  species  will 
prove  to  be  the  young  of  Peronella  decagonalis  " ;  at  any  rate,  the 
series  shows  that  when  sufficiently  small  specimens  are  obtained 
they  differ  in  form  from  the  adult.  Whether  the  type  of  Leske's 
species  corresponds  with  any  one  of  these  I  am  unable  to  say.  I 
sent  the  drawing  here  reproduced  to  Prof.  Selenka  at  Erlangen, 
as  I  imagined  that  Leske  s  type  was  in  the  University  Museum 
there l.  Dr.  Fleischmann,  who  was  kind  enough  to  attend  to  my 
letter  in  Prof.  Selenka's  absence,  says : — "  Das  Originalexemplar  zu 
Echinodiscus  orbicularis  war,  wie  ich  den  alten  Catalogen  entnehme, 
niemals  in  Erlangen.  Wie  besetzen  nur  Originalexemplare  der 
Kleina'chen  Sammlung."  Leske  compares  his  specimen  with  a 
Zeeschelling,  and  Mr.  Grueber,  of  the  Department  of  Coins,  who 
has  been  kind  enough  to  measure  a  Zeeschilling  for  me,  tells  me  it 
is  '65  inch  in  diameter.  The  specimen  here  drawn  has  about  that 
diameter,  but  has  already  ceased  to  be  truly  orbicular. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  speak  certainly,  but  I  think  we 
may  safely  take  it  that  L.  orbicular e  is  the  young  of  L.  decagonale ; 
this  at  any  rate  is  certain — a  set  of  specimens  collected  on 
Macclesfield  Bank  form  a  continuous  series,  of  which  the  smaller 
are  circular  and  the  larger  decagonal  in  form. 

Abachnoidbs  placenta. 

Echinus  placenta,  Linn.  Syst.  JNat.  x.  (1758)  p.  666. 

Though  commonly  taken  in  distinctly  southern  waters  as  those 
of  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  this  species  has  already  been 
recorded  from  Luzon,  and  is  known  as  far  west  as  Burmah  and 
Mergui.  Not  only  therefore  has  it  a  wide  intertropical  range,  but 
it  is  found  south  of  the  tropics ;  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  on  p.  171 
of  the  '  Alert '  Beport  I  put  a  sign  against  the  name  of  this  species 
which  indicated  that  it  was  not  known  south  of  the  tropics. 

EXPLANATION  OP  THB  PLATES. 

Plath  xxin. 

Fig.  1.  Eudiocrinus  granulatus,  to  show  the  habit  of  the  species,  X  2. 

2.  A  portion  of  an  arm  from  above  (joints  14-20),  X  6. 

3.  The  most  proximal  joints  of  the  arm,  with  their  pinnules,  X  4. 

4.  The  seventh  pinnule,  to  show  the  form  and  ornamentation  of  the  joints, 

Xl2. 

5.  One  of  the  most  distal  pinnules,  X  12. 

6.  A  cirrus,  X  4. 

7.  The  distal  joints  of  a  cirrus,  X  12. 

Plate  XXIV. 
Fig.  1.  Antedon  bassettsmithi  X  2,  showing  the  disc  and  the  bases  of  the  arms 
with  Sz,  the  first  brachial  syzygy,  varying  in  position. 

2.  Side  view  of  arm  of  do.,  X  2. 

3.  A  cirrus,  X  2. 

4.  1st  pinnule,  to  show  the  form  of  the  joints,  X  4. 

5  &  6.  2nd  and  3rd  pinnules,  to  show  the  form  of  the  basal  joints,  X  8. 

1  See  Agassis,  Bey.  Ech.  p.  ix. 
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PlatiXXV. 

Figa.  1  &  2.  Two  views  of  Patirio  briareus  from  above,  to  show  the  habit  of  the 
species,  nat.  size. 

Fig.  3.  Part  of  arm  of  do.  from'  above,  to  show  the  character  of  the  granu- 
lation, X  4. 

4.  Arckaster  tenuis  from  above,  X  2. 

5.  Part  of  arm  of  do.  from  below,  X  4. 

6.  Part  of  arm  of  do.  from  above,  X  4. 

7.  Pectinura  spAenisci  from  above,  X  2. 

8.  Part  of  arm  of  do.  from  below,  X  4. 

9.  An  angle  of  the  mouth  of  do.,  X  8. 

Plate  XXVI. 

Fig.  1.  A  figure  of  a  young  CuicUa  set  out  from  the  region  of  the  apical  pole 
to  the  mouth,  so  as  to  show  all  the  plates  of  rather  more  than  Jth  of 
the  whole  test,  X  8 ;  C,  supposed  central  plate,  T  the  terminal. 

2.  Apical  area  of  Salmacis  rufa,  X  3. 

3.  Portion  of  test  of  do.,  X  3,  to  show  ornamentation. 

4.  A  small  specimen  of  Laganum  decagonale  (L.  orbiculare),  X  2. 

5.  Part  of  petal  of  same,  to  show  ornamentation,  X  8. 

Plate  XXVII. 

Fig.  1.  Ophiocrme  mnigma  seen  from  above,  of  the  natural  size. 

2.  One  of  the  arms  of  the  same,  X  3,  to  show  the  mode  of  branching  and  the 

form  of  the  arm-joints. 

3.  The  disc  and  bases  of  the  arms  of  the  same  from  above,  X  8,  showing 

the  central  calycinal  plate  (<?),  the  radial  plates  of  the  calyx  (r),  the 
radial  shields  (r.«.). 

4.  The  disc  and  bases  of  the  arms  of  the  same  from  below,  to  show  the 

general  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  peristomial  area,  X  6. 

5.  One  mouth-angle,  x  24,  to  show  the  teeth  and  the  oral  plates  and  deep 

median  cleft. 


2.  Studies  in  Teleostean  Morphology  from  the  Marine 
Laboratory  at  Cleethorpes.1  By  Ernest  W.  L.  Holt, 
Naturalist  on  Staff,  M.B.  Assoc.2 

[Eeceived  March  7, 1894.] 

(Plates  XXVIII.-XXX.) 

L  On  Some  Specimens  op  the  BibkelInge  (Molva 
abyssorum,  Nilsson)  fbom  Iceland  and  Faboe. 

Principal  References  and  Synonymy, 

Byrkeldngey  Strom,  Trondhj.  Handl.  iii.  p.  446,  tab.  8 ;  Sond. 
Beskriv.  ii.  p.  275. 

Molva  abyssorum,  Nilsson,  Prodrom.  Ichth.  Scand.  p.  466 ; 
Gunther,  Cat.  Fish.  Brit.  Mus.  iv.  p.  362. 

Molva  byrkelange^  Collett,  Norg.  Fisk.  p.  116;  Lilljeborg,  Sver. 
o.  Norg.  Fisk.  ii.  p.  139. 

1  In  virtue  of  an  arrangement  between  the  Marine  Biological  Association 
sod  the  Marine  Fisheries  Society  of  Grimsby,  the  laboratory,  which  belongs  to 
the  latter  body,  is  at  present  under  the  control  of  the  Association  for  the 
prosecution  of  investigations  dealing  with  the  North  Sea  fisheries. 

a  Communicated  bv  Dr.  Oitnthib  and  Prof.  Howes. 
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Molua  dipterygia,  Smitt,  Hist.  Skand.  Pishes,  ecL  ii.  p.  521, 
pi.  xx vi.  fig.  3. 

Introduction, 

The  specific  name  adopted  by  Collett  and  Iilljeborg  originated 
with  Walbaum  ('  Petri  Artedi  sveci  Genera  Piscrnm/  1792,  p.  135), 
and  is  therefore  older  than  Nilsson's  name,  the  date  of  which  is 
1 832.  Professor  Smitt  identifies  the  fish  with  the  Oadus  diptery- 
gius  of  Pennant  (Introd.  Arct.  Zool.  ed.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  cxxiv),  which 
is  not  included  in  the  synonymy  by  the  other  Scandinavian  authors 
referred  to. 

The  retention  of  Nilsson's  name,  as  the  earliest  in  post- 
Linnaean  literature,  is  justified  by  the  rules  of  scientific  nomencla- 
ture, and,  since  it  is  used  in  Giinther's  catalogue  and  in  the 
'Challenger*  monograph,  appears  to  be  for  the  convenience  of 
British  readers. 

At  the  time  this  paper  was  written  the  only  drawing  of  the 
species  with  which  I  was  acquainted  was  that  given  by  Strom  (op. 
cit.).  The  work  of  this  author  is  sufficiently  rare,  and  his  figure, 
though  accurate  enough,  is  merely  a  small  outline.  One  of  my 
chief  objects  was  therefore  to  put  forward  a  recognizable  figure  in 
a  publication  easy  of  access  to  British  readers,  while  at  the  same 
time  extending  the  known  horizontal  range  of  the  species,  and 
recording  certain  anatomical  peculiarities  which  had  escaped  the 
notice  of  previous  writers. 

Within  the  last  few  months,  however,  ichthyologies!  literature 
has  been  enriched  by  the  appearance  of  Professor  Siuitfs  new 
edition  of  Fries,  Ekstrom,  and  Sundevall's  '  History  of  the  Scandi- 
navian Fishes.'  This  contains  a  description,  with  figure,  of  the 
species  under  consideration. 

The  text,  as  I  think,  is  not  so  complete  as  to  render  my  own 
remarks  altogether  superfluous,  the  more  especially  since  only 
Skandinavian  examples  were  known  to  the  author,  while  the  figure 
differs  from  all  examples  known  to  me  in  rather  important  details 
(to  be  referred  to  below).  It  being  too  late  to  so  far  rewrite  my 
remarks  as  to  incorporate  the  whole  of  the  necessary  references  to 
Smitt's  work  in  the  text,  I  have  interpolated  them  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  notes. 

The  resemblance  borne  by  the  Mediterranean  form,  M.  elongata 
(Eisso)1,  to  the  species  now  under  discussion  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  Lilljeborg,  who  gives  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
measurements  of  specimens  of  each  species.  He  notes  that  a 
difference  exists  in  the  texture  of  the  scales,  and  is  unable  to 
establish  their  complete  identity.  It  would  appear,  from  his 
description,  that  the  Mediterranean  form  approaches  the  Faroe 
and  Iceland  specimens  of  M,  abyssorum  in  the  reduction  of  the 
caudal  peduncle,  a  point  in  which  it  differs  somewhat  from  Skan- 
dinavian examples.    While  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  characters 

1  Lotta  elongata,  Bieso,  Faun.  Eur.  Mend.  Hi.  p.  217,  fig.  47 ;  Cofta,  Faun, 
del  regno  di  Napoli,  Peso.  i.  p.  15,  tav.  xzxviii. 
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which  separate  the  species  may  ultimately  prove  of  less  than 
specific  value,  I  do  not  feel  justified,  in  the  face  of  the  opinion  of 
so  accurate  an  observer  as  Lilljeborg,  in  including  M.  elongate  in 
my  synonymy.  I  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  examining 
an  example  of  this  form,  and  am  acquainted  with  no  description  of 
its  anatomy. 

Distribution. 

The  species  is  known  to  occur  along  the  whole  of  the  western 
coast  of  Scandinavia  and  in  the  Cattegat,  hut  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  observed  elsewhere.  It  is  a  deep-water  fish,  abundant 
between  100  and  300  fathoms  in  that  region !.  Of  the  examples 
before  me,  seven  in  number,  two  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ingolfs  Hofde  Huk,  on  the  south  coast  of  Iceland,  in  the  summer 
of  1892.  One  of  these  was  taken  on  a  long-line,  in  tbe  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  100-fathom  line,  in  company  with  another 
example,  which  did  not  come  into  my  hands.  The  other  was 
trawled,  at  a  depth  which  certainly  could  not  have  greatly  exceeded 
40  fathoms,  and  may  very  probably  have  been  considerably  less. 
I  am  indebted  for  these  two  specimens  to  the  courtesy  of  Messrs. 
W.  Hoole  and  F.  Barrett  respectively.  My  other  five  examples  I 
bought  in  the  Grimsby  Fish-market  in  December  1893,  and  ascer- 
tained that  they  had  all  been  taken  in  one  shot  of  the  long-lines 
at  about  160  fathoms,  28  miles  N.W.  of  Fugaelo,  Faroe  Islands. 

From  the  information  of  fishermen  it  appears  that  specimens 
are  taken  from  time  to  time  oh  the  Faroe  "Bank,"  but  are 
sufficiently  rare  to  be  unknown  to  many  who  regularly  work  that 
region.  I  could  hear  of  no  previous  instance  of  the  fish  having 
been  taken  off  the  coast  of  Iceland. 

The  Birkelange  is  one  of  those  forms  which  our  fishermen 
regard  as  hybrids,  the  imputed  parents  being  the  Hake  (Merluccius 
vulgaris)  and  the  Common  Ling  (Molva  abyssorum),  whilst  taint 
of  Conger  blood  is  sometimes  suggested. 

The  fish  appears  to  be  used  as  food  in  Norway,  but,  according 
to  Mr.  Hoole,  who  made  culinary  experiment  of  one  which  fell 
into  his  hands,  it  is  very  rank,  and  the  flesh  of  one  which  I  had 
removed  for  osteological  purposes  failed  to  commend  itself  to  the 
not  very  delicate  palate  of  a  seal.  Smitt,  however  (op  cit.  p.  524), 
remarks  that  the  fish  is  more  esteemed,  when  fresh,  than  the 
Common  Ling,  so  that  tastes  would  appear  to  differ.  The  Scandi- 
navian vernacular  name,  which  means  "  Trade  Ling,"  is  cited  as 
testifying  to  the  commercial  value  of  the  species. 

Diagnosis  of  Species. 

Head  and  body  elongate,  covered  with  minute  imbricating  scales. 
The  length  of  the  head  contained  about  five  times  in  the  total 
length  without  the  caudal  fin,  and  much  greater  than  the  height 

1  Also  at  85  and  80  fathonu  (Smitt). 
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of  the  body.  The  length  of  the  eye,  greater  than  its  height,  con- 
tained about  five  times  in  the  length  of  the  head,  and  once  and  a 
half  or  nearly  twice  in  the  length  of  the  preorbital  region.  The 
length  of  the  eye  aluays  greater  than  the  width  of  the  interorbital 
space,  which  is  usually  less  than  the  height  of  the  eye,  but  may  be 
equal  to  or  even  a  little  greater  than  that  measurement.  The 
lower  jaw  the  longer,  projecting  beyond  the  snout,  the  barbel  small, 
much  less  than  the  length  of  the  eye.  The  height  of  the  caudal 
peduncle  less  than  the  height  of  the  eye.  The  vent  opposite  about 
the  seventh  or  ninth  ray  of  the  second  dorsal.  The  mouth  more 
or  less  closely  speckled  with  black  chromatophores. 

The  italics  are  intended  to  denote  such  characters  as  serve  at  a 
glance  to  distinguish  this  species  from  the  Common  Ling  (M. 
vulgaris,  Fleming),  and  the  close  resemblance  which  the  Birkelange 
bears  to  that  well-known  form  renders  it  unnecessary  to  elaborate 
the  diagnosis  further. 

The  diagnosis  is  based  on  the  examination  of  the  seven  specimens 
forming  the  subject  of  this  note,  which  range  in  total  length  from 
42  to  50|  inches.  Hence  it  may  not  be  strictly  applicable  to 
smaller  examples,  since  the  proportions,  especially  those  of  the  eye, 
are  subject  to  developmental  changes  in  all  fish.  I  am  led  by  this 
to  suppose  that  Lilljeborg,  who  describes  the  interorbital  space  as 
much  less  than  the  height  of  the  eye,  may  have  based  his  remarks 
on  the  examination  of  smaller  fish ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  a 
variation  in  this,  as  apparently  in  some  other  respects,  exists 
between  Scandinavian  and  more  Western  examples  of  this  species. 

The  condition  exhibited  by  my  specimens  renders  it  also  probable 
that  the  relative  length  of  the  lower  jaw  increases  with  the  size  of 
the  fish,  so  that  in  young  examples  it  may  even  be  less  than  that 
of  the  upper  jaw1.  We  know  this  to  be  the  case  in  the  Coal-fish 
(Gadus  virens),  in  which  the  lower  only  passes  the  upper  jaw  when 
a  length  of  about  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  has  been  attained. 
There  remain,  however,  other  characters  sufficiently  well  marked 
to  distinguish  the  species  at  any  size.  The  Birkelange  is  not 
known  to  reach  a  length  greater  than  60  inches2,  and  is  therefore 
a  much  smaller  fish  than  the  Common  Ling. 

1  It  may  be  remarked  that  very  large  Common  Ling  occasionally  exhibit  an 
infinitesimal  projection  of  the  lower  jaw.  Such  a  projection  is  given  by  Lillje- 
borg as  a  specific  character  in  the  case  of  the  species  before  us.  Smitt,  however, 
states  that  in  all  his  specimens  the  upper  jaw  was  distinctly  the  longer,  and  his 
figure  (op.  cit.  pi.  xxvi.  fig.  3)  shows  this  condition  clearly  enough.  From 
internal  evidence  the  material  forming  the  subject  of  his  remarks  seems  to  have 
consisted  of  four  examples,  stated  to  be  adult,  ranging  in  size  from  56*2  to 
82'8  cm.,  and  therefore  all  smaller  than  our  Iceland  ana  Faroe  specimens.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  by  no  means  clear  that  all  small  examples  have  tbe  snout  pro- 
jecting, as  Lilljeborg  (op.  cit.  iii.  Append,  p.  787)  mentions  an  example  of 
60  cm.  without  qualifying  his  previous  remarks  on  the  conformation.  On  the 
whole  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  majority  of  adults,  whether  from  Scan- 
dinavian or  other  waters,  have  the  lower  iaw  tbe  longer. 

2  Smitt  (op.  cit,  p.  522)  observes  that  the  species  seldom  exceeds  a  length  of 
one  metre  (39  inches  ca.\  but  it  does  not  appear  that  his  acquaintance  with 
this  fish  is  yery  extensive. 
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The  fin-ray  formula  is  enumerated  by  Lilljeborg  as  follows  : — 
Di.  13-14.    Dii,  78-85.    A.  75-80.    Pelv.  5-6. 

The  examples  before  me  give 

Di.  12-15.    Dn.  69-75.    A.  70-74.    Pelv.  6-7.1 

The  difference  in  the  number  of  rays  in  the  second  dorsal  and 
anal  is  considerable,  but  the  small  number  of  my  specimens  and 
the  absence  of  any  information  as  to  the  number  represented  in 
Lilljeborgfs  formula  render  it  impossible  to  say  wnether  such 
difference  is  indicative  of  local  variation,  or  depends  on  nothing 
more  important  than  chance. 


Description  of  the  Specimens. 

I  append  a  table  of  dimensions,  since  such  facts  are  often  of 
more  importance  in  the  eyes  of  an  ichthyologist  than  an  author's 
deductions  therefrom.  The  specimens  A  to  E  are  those  from 
Faroe,  and  the  measurements  were  taken  from  the  fresh  condition ; 
the  Iceland  examples,  x  and  ?/,  were  measured  after  preservation 
in  alcohol. 

The  anterior  extremity  as  here  denoted  is  the  extremity  of  the 
lower  jaw  when  the  mouth  is  closed.  The  measurements  are 
given  in  inches. 


Specimen   A 

Total  length 60* 

Total  length  without  caudal. . .  \l\ 

Length  ol  head 10| 

Preorbital  length 3| 

Horizontal  diameter  of  eye ...  2 

Vertical  diameter  of  eye 1 

Width  of  interorbital  space. . .  1 

Greatest  height  of  body  5} 

Greatest  girth  of  body :  13$ 

Height  of  caudal  peduncle  ...i  lg 

Ant.  extremity  to  1st  dorsal...'  14} 

Ant.  extremity  to  2nd  dorsal.'  18| 

Ant.  extremity  to  anus    22 

Length  of  pectoral    5 

Length  of  pelvic    '  4\ 

Length  of  barbel  I  ? 


£ 


42     47 

39*  ,44 

8*!  9 

3       3 

H     2 


46 
42f 


AS 
1* 

if      if 

H 

bca\  bca 

m 

1 

H 

If  !  If 

1H 

13     H24 

14* 

17      101 

18 

19    |20 

4* 
3} 

*\% 

i 

i\  H 

The  lower  jaw  projects  from  £  to  |  inch  beyond  the  upper,  and 
the  angle  of  the  gape  reaches  to  about  a  vertical  from  the  centre 
of  the  eye.    The  teeth  are  not  distinguishable  either  in  structure 

1  For  purposes  of  comparison  I  append  the  fin-ray  and  vertebral  formula 
of  M.  vulgaris,  taken  from  Lilljeborg  (op.  cit.  pp.  131  and  137),  as  dealing 
with  the  most  Northern  examples  as  to  which  information  is  available  : — 
Di.  13-16.    Dii.  62-70.    A.  57-66.    Vert.  64-66. 

*  The  erersion  of  the  stomach  in  this  specimen  renders  the  value  of  these 
measurements  uncertain. 
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or  arrangement  from  those  of  the  Common  ling,  but  the  large 
teeth  of  the  inner  row  of  the  mandible  and  of  the  vomer,  which 
exhibit  the  lateral  compression  and  spatulation  of  the  points  most 
strongly,  are  fewer  in  number  by  comparison  with  Common  Ling 
of  the  same  size ;  this  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  latter  being  con- 
siderably younger  than  the  examples  before  us.  The  tongue  is 
broad  and  free,  with  a  sharp  anterior  edge.  There  are  about  80 
pores  in  the  lateral  line. 

Colours. — The  dorsal  region  of  the  head  and  body  is  a  brownish 
slate  colour,  shading  ventrally  into  a  brownish  grey  on  the  sides, 
which  have  a  cupreous  lustre  in  very  fresh  examples,  and  becoming 
nearly  white  in  several  examples  in  the  ventral  abdominal  region. 
The  jaws  and  under  surface  of  the  head  brownish  grey,  the  branchi- 
ostegal  membrane  not  darker  than  the  surrounding  region,  but 
the  tip  of  the  lower  jaw  and  barbel  dark.  A  dark  spot  on  the 
axilla ;  the  pectoral  dark  slate-grey  ;  the  pelvic  pale,  but  speckled 
with  dark  pigment.  The  dorsals  slate-grey,  both  fins  darkest  in 
the  submarginal  region,  especially  the  posterior  part  of  the  secoud 
dorsal ;  the  extreme  margin  light,  nearly  white  in  some  examples. 
The  anal  resembling  the  second  dorsal,  but  fading  into  a  pale 
slate  colour  anteriorly.  All  these  fins  have  a  bluish  lustre  on 
their  darker  parts.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  may  be 
almost  colourless,  but  is  usually  rather  profusely  speckled  with  black 
pigment.  I  am  told  that  it  is  sometimes  black,  but  have  not 
seen  any  specimen  to  which  such  description  would  apply.  The 
peritoneum  of  the  body-cavity  dark  grey  or  black. 

The  Birkelange  thus  differs  conspicuously  enough  from  Ling 
taken  from  the  comparatively  shallow  water  in  our  own  seas ;  but 
comparing  it  with  Faroe  specimens  of  that  species,  I  find  that  the 
principal  difference  (so  far  as  concerns  external  pigmentation) 
that  can  be  affirmed  is  that  the  commoner  form  is  rather  the  paler 
of  the  two.  We  know  from  Lilljeborg1  that  the  two  species 
resemble  each  other  in  being  more  vividly  coloured  in  the  young 
condition  than  when  adult. 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  external  differences  of  the  two  species  I 
have  appended  a  figure  of  both.  The  Ling  (Plate  XXVIII.  fig.  2)  is 
actually  some  ten  inches  shorter  than  the  Birkelange  (fig.  1),  and,  the 
figures  being  drawn  to  such  scales  as  to  be  practically  of  the  same 
size,  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  eyes  is  not  so  marked  as  it 
would  be  had  examples  of  the  same  actual  length  been  represented, 
since  the  size  of  the  eye  varies  in  inverse  ratio  to  that  of  the 
individual.  Nevertheless  the  eye  is  seen  to  be  largest  in  the 
Birkelange,  and  its  relatively  greater  length  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  head  is  still  more  conspicuous.  Such  dimensions  as 
the  height  of  the  body  and  of  the  caudal  peduncle  in  relation  to 
the  total  length  are  practically  constant  during  the  interval  of  size 
which  separates  the  two  specimens,  and  consequently  the  value  of 
the  figures  for  purposes  of  comparison  is  not  thereby  impaired. 

1  This  author  (op.  cit.  iii.  Append,  p.  787)  describes  the  coloration  of  an 
example  of  M.  abyssorum  60  cm.  long. 
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Anatomical  Features. 

The  Alimentary  Viscera. — The  abdominal  cavity  i9  much 
elongated,  extending  back  rather  beyond  the  first  third  of  the  anal 
fin,  and  terminating  in  a  narrow  process,  the  apex  of  which,  in  a 
specimen  47£  inches  long,  is  32  inches  from  the  snout.  The 
alimentary  tract,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Common  Ling, 
exhibits  features  of  some  interest.  The  cardiac  portion  of  the 
stomach,  which,  as  in  the  Ling,  is  prolonged  backwards  beyond 
the  small  bulbous  pyloric  portion,  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the 
visceral  cavity  except  the  narrow  canal-like  process  already 
referred  to.  It  is  extremely  thin-walled  and  flaccid,  and  thus  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  firm  muscular  stomach  of  the  Ling.  The 
pyloric  c©ca  are  numerous,  as  in  the  Ling,  but  somewhat  larger. 
The  delicacy  of  the  walls  may  be  said  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
whole  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  the  Birkelange.  It  reaches  its 
maximum  in  that  part  of  the  intestine  which  is  beyond  the  origin 
of  the  pyloric  caeca.  The  walls  are  here  so  thin  as  to  be 
ruptured  at  the  slightest  attempt  to  lift  the  gut,  and,  in  one 
specimen,  were  found  to  have  been  ruptured  before  the  visceral 
cavity  was  opened.  The  intestine  is  very  much  shorter,  as  well 
as  more  delicate,  than  in  the  Ling,  as  will  be  readily  understood  by  a 
glance  at  Plate  XXIX.  figs.  3  and  4 l.  It  also  appears  to  be  subject 
to  variation  in  its  arrangement,  the  condition  in  two  examples, 
both  females,  being  shown  in  figs.  3  and  3  a.  The  liver  is  very  much 
larger  than  in  the  Ling.  It  consists  of  a  single  ventral  lobe,  in 
which  the  coalescence  of  lateral  elements  appears  to  be  indicated 
by  the  presence  of  deep  sulci.  It  is  somewhat  expanded  anteriorly, 
while  the  posterior  process  appears  to  pass  indifferently  either  to 
the  right  or  left  of  the  rectum.  In  the  Gadidae  a  greater  develop- 
ment of  the  liver  seems  to  be  frequently  characteristic  of  the 
more  abysmal  members  of  a  genus.  The  mesenteries  are  as  stout 
as  in  the  Ling. 

The  Air-bladder. — This  is  a  simple  fusiform  structure,  oc- 
cupying the  roof  of  the  abdominal  cavity  from  the  anterior 
extremity  to  the  origin  of  the  ureter.  It  differs  from  that  of  the 
Liug  chiefly  in  that  its  anterior  cornua,  which  lie  external  to  the 
attachments  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles  to  the  vertebral  column, 
possess  no  lumen,  and  that  its  dorsal  wall  is  somewhat  more 
spongy  and  less  definite  than  that  of  the  commoner  species.  The 
rete  mirabile,  a  single  structure,  4  inches  long  by  1  inch  broad  in 
a  specimen  47  J  inches  long,  occupies  the  usual  position,  and  is,  if 
anything,  a  little  smaller  than  in  the  ling. 

The  Kidneys. — These  terminate  posteriorly  in  a  small  expanded 
process,  from  which  the  ureter  passes  obliquely  forward  to  the 
region  of  the  vent.  The  posterior  process  is  much  larger  in  the 
ling,  and  blocks  the  narrow  end  of  the  visceral  cavity.     On  the 

1  Smitt  (op.  cit.  p.  524),  in  a  very  brief  aooount  of  the  visceral  anatomy, 
notes  that  no  part  of  the  intestine,  in  a  male  65  cm.  long,  extended  beyond  the 
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other  la&L  in  tbe  Ifirkelaa^e  the  so-called  head-kidney  is  more 
dVrdnite  in  ociiice,  and  its  histological  structure  leaves  no  doubt 
that  it  is  perfect  It  functional.  In  the  Ling  the  proportion  of 
recur  arm  mitt*r  k  n^eh  less,  bat  the  head-kidney  does  not  appear 
to  be  wholly  functionl-tfss. 

Tht  BsyrrA*ct\>t  Orpins* — Three  specimens  examined  proved  to 
be  females.  The  ovaries  are  maeh  liie  those  of  the  ling.  From 
their  condition  it  appears  probable  that  the  species  spawns  off 
Iceland  and  Faroe  late  in  the  -ainmer  or  in  the  autumn. 

The  SkeUto*. — One  of  the  Faroe  specimens  has  78  vertebra?,  the 
first  complete  haemal  arch  occurring  on  the  32nd.  Lilljeborg 
gives  the  total  number  as  7^79.  of  which  «*)-31  belong  to  the 
trunk.  In  other  respects  the  skeleton  is  much  like  that  of  the 
Ling. 

Mor£fholo^ical  Consideration*. 

It  appears  that  we  have  before  us  a  form  very  closely  allied  to 
the  common  species,  and  in  which  almost  all  the  distinctive 
characters  are  illustrative  of  specialization  along  one  definite  line. 
To  take  them  seriatim,  we  may  consider  first  the  relative  length  of 
the  jaws. 

The  protrusion  of  the  lower  jaw  is  a  feature  most  obviously 
associated  with  the  feeding-habits  of  the  fish,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Northern  Gadoids  usually  exhibit  this  character  might  be 
found,  could  the  matter  be  satisfactorily  investigated,  to  indicate 
nothing  more  than  that  the  food-supply  available  in  the  higher 
latitudes  is  not  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  bottom-feeders. 
At  the  same  time  the  protrusion  of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  larvae  of 
all  Teleosteans  that  have  been  studied  may  indicate  that  this 
condition  in  the  adult  has  an  ancestral  significance,  such  fish  as 
exhibit  it  being  in  this  respect  less  specialized  than  others  which 
do  not,  though  here  again  the  pelagic  habit  of  the  said  larv®  may 
go  far  to  prove  the  character  to  be  merely  one  of  adaptation. 
Thus,  like  most  other  scientific  facts  in  the  present  state  of  our 
ignorance,  we  may  derive  therefrom  whatever  interpretation 
appears  most  convenient  to  preconceived  theory.  That  there  is 
no  necessary  connection  in  Gadoids  between  this  character  and  an 
abysmal  habitat  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  Macruiddsd, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  such  association  usually  exists  in  the 
less  specialized  members  of  the  group  (cf.  Merluccius,  Mora,  <fcc.). 
The  reduction  of  the  barbel  is  a  character  so  obviously  related  to 
the  elongation  of  the  lower  jaw  that  it  requires  no  separate 
discussion,  since  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  benefit  an  "  underhung  * 
fish  could  derive  from  such  an  appendage,  however  well  developed. 
Nevertheless  the  presence  of  a  well-developed  and  functional 
barbel  in  the  closely-allied  species  with  the  shorter  mandible 
almost  forces  us  to  regard  the  appendage  in  M.  abyssorum  as 
vestigial,  and,  if  that  be  admitted,  it  is  not  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  as  to  which  condition  of  the  jaws  is  least  indicative  of 
specialisation. 
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The  next  feature  is  the  relative  size  of  the  eye,  and  it  may  at 
once  be  said  that  in  the  enlargement  of  this  organ  M.  abyssorum 
exhibits  a  character  equally  associated  in  Gadoids  with  either  an 
abysmal  or  a  Boreal  habitat.  Oadus  saida  may  be  taken  as  an 
instance  of  the  last,  as  one  of  the  few  Gadoids  which  are  known 
to  be  confined  to  Northern  regions  and  which  have  not 
hitherto  been  met  with  in  deep  water.  Speaking  generally,  it  may 
be  said  that  all  Gadoids  have  rather  large  eyes,  and  it  is  question- 
able whether  their  reduction  in  the  more  littoral  forms,  such  as 
some  of  the  MotelUz,  may  not  be  as  much  illustrative  of  modification 
in  one  direction  as  their  enlargement  in  the  deep-sea  forms  appears 
to  be  in  another.  This  group  of  fishes  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  the 
present  representatives  of  a  stock  that  had  become  adapted  for 
life  at  moderate  depths  rather  than  in  either  deep  water  or  at  the 
extreme  margin. 

With  regard  to  the  characters  of  the  alimentary  viscera  a 
reduction  of  the  length  of  the  gut  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Giinther1 
to  characterize  a  deep-sea  member  of  the  Percoid  fishes  ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  observation  that  bears  on  the  relative  strength 
of  the  walls  of  the  intestine.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  their 
fragility  in  the  species  before  us  that  life  would  be  impossible  in  a 
region  exposed  to  any  violent  action  of  the  tide,  nor  is  it  easy  to 
understand  that  the  fish  could  display  any  great  activity,  without 
risk  of  internal  injury.  That  it  is  not  an  active  fish,  as  compared 
with  its  congener,  may  be  judged  from  the  reduction  of  the  caudal 
peduncle  and  fin,  and  by  the  attenuation  of  the  whole  caudal 
region,  a  character  we  find  invariably  present  both  in  deep-sea  and 
Northern  Gadoids.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  elongation  of 
the  body,  which  carries  with  it  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
vertebrae  and  of  the  rays  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  and  it  will  be 
remembered  that  Collett  found  a  constant  increase  in  the  number 
of  these  structures  in  the  more  Northern  examples  of  a  series  of 
Hippoglossoidts  platexsoides  s. 

A  point  which  appears  worthy  of  a  moment's  notice  is  the 
pigmentation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  of  the 
peritoneum.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  these 
structures  are  more  or  less  black  in  deep-sea  fishes,  whereas  in 
their  more  littoral  allies  they  are  usually  destitute  of  dark 
pigment,  and  this  is  well  illustrated  by  comparing  the  two  species 
of  Molva.  We  know  that  whatever  light  there  may  be  in  the 
abysses  of  the  ocean  is  at  all  events  not  directly  derived  from  that 
which  illuminates  the  surface.  Without  committing  ourselves  to 
an  opinion  of  the  value  of  any  particular  theory,  we  may  be 
inclined  to  accept  the  broad  fact  that  there  is  a  connection 
between  light  and  pigmentation,  and,  in  the  case  of  flat-fishes,  we 
are  familar  with  attempts  which  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  demonstrate  this  connection. 
Passing  from  external  to  internal  pigmentation,  if  we  open  the 

1  •  Challenger '  Reports,  vol.  rrii.  p.  14. 

9  'Norwegian  North  Atlantic  Expedition,  Fishes/  Chrotiania,  1880,  p.  147. 
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abdominal  cavity  of  a  flat-fish,  we  find  that  the  peritoneum  of  the 
ocular  side  is  beset  with  dark  pigment,  while  that  of  the  blind  side 
is  not.  It  seems  clear  enough  that  whatever  cause  governs  the 
presence  or  absence  of  external  pigment  in  these  fishes  is 
equally  potent  with  regard  to  the  dark  pigment  of  the  internal 
region1.  If  this  cause  be  the  light,  we  have  in  the  condition 
of  round-fishes  an  apparent  anomaly,  not  in  the  absence  of 
pigment  from  the  peritoneum  in  littoral  fishes,  since  the  difference 
of  position  involves  a  much  greater  interruption  of  the  light  from 
above,  but  in  its  conspicuous  development  in  the  deep-sea  fishes, 
the  peritoneum  of  which  can  be  in  no  way  subject  to  any  action 
of  the  sun's  light. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  remarked  that  M.  abyuorum  is  a  form 
such  as  might  well  be  descended  from  a  parent  stock  not  greatly 
differing  from  the  Common  Ling  of  the  present  day,  and  that  the 
extensive  vertical  range  of  that  species  would  appear  to  offer 
facilities  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  abysmal  offshoot3. 

II.  On  the  Eegessus  obbitalis,  an  Accessory  Visual  Obgak 
in  Pletteonected  Fishes. 

In  making  an  examination  of  the  cephalic  anatomy  of  the 

1  Since  this  was  written,  I  find  that  Messrs.  Cunningham  and  MacMunn,  in 
their  monograph  •'  On  the  Coloration  of  the  Skins  of  Fishes  "  (Phil.  Trans. 
1894,  p.  809),  consider  that  the  "  difference  can  only  he  explained  as  the  effect 
of  light  falling  on  the  upper  side  of  the  fish,  and  not  on  the  lower."  I  omit 
further  reference  to  their  results,  since  they  are  discussed  at  some  length  in 
No.  II.  of  this  series  of  papers. 

2  It  is  interesting  to  fhid  that  Professor  Smitt  (op.  cit.  p.  525)  arriTes  at 
a  precisely  opposite  conclusion,  viz.,  that  "  from  a  systematic  and  genetic  point 
of  view,  M.  dipterygia  must  be  regarded  essentially  as  a  predecessor  of  the 
Common  Ling,  though  the  former  has  evidently  adopted  in  certain  respects  a 
distinct  direction  of  development  from  the  common  original  type  which  we 
are  entitled  to  assume."  "  This,"  he  remarks,  appears  from  an  appended  table 
of  averages  of  certain  measurements  in  the  two  species.  No  further  ex- 
planation being  forthcoming,  I  am  unable  to  say  in  what  way  the  table  may 
be  supposed  to  support  his  conclusions,  nor  am  I  inclined  to  attach  any  great 
value  to  a  series  of  averages  based  in  no  case  on  more  than  three  specimens. 

The  right  of  the  author  to  form  any  opinion  he  chooses,  as  to  the  relative 
antiquity  of  the  types  of  structure  exhibited  by  the  two  species,  is  undoubted ; 
but  it  seems  impossible  to  limit  its  application,  and  the  logical  conclusion  is, 
that  if  Smitt  holds  this  opinion  in  the  present  instance,  he  also  regards  all 
Gadoids  which  exhibit  an  abysmal  type  of  structure  as  more  primitive  than 
their  littoral  brethren.  This  view  is,  of  course,  in  direct  opposition  to  that 
held,  as  I  suppose,  by  all  other  ichthyologists,  viz.,  that  the  abysmal  forms  are 
descended  from  littoral  ancestors. 

Elsewhere  (p.  520)  Smitt  notes  that  the  trace  of  division  in  the  second 
dorsal  fin  is  more  marked  in  the  Birkelange  than  in  the  Common  ling,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  was  taken  into  consideration  in  formulating  the 
conclusion  quoted  above.  To  most  ichthyologists  it  would  appear  as  rather 
important  evidence  as  to  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  type  exhibited  by  the 
commoner  species.  -Again,  when  dealing  with  Gadus  csmarkii,  the  author 
considers  that  the  persistence  of  the  barbel  brings  that  species  nearer  to  the 
common  origin  of  the  Cods  than  the  Pollack,  which  has  no  barbel  (p.  499), 
so  that  the  same  facte  would  appear,  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Smitt,  to 
be  capable)  of  diametrically  opposite  interpretations. 
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Common  Sole,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  sac-like  structure 
lying  immediately  behind  the  lower  eye,  external  to  the  membranous 
wall  of  the  orbital  cavity.  The  absence  of  any  mention  of  such  a 
structure  in  Cunningham's  monograph  of  that  species  *•  suggested 
that  the  specimen  under  examination  might  be  in  that  respect 
abnormal ;  but  I  have  since  found  it  in  every  Sole  which  I  have 
examined,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  a  regular 
feature  in  the  anatomy  of  the  species. 

The  organ  in  question  is  almost  certainly  homologous  with  a 
rounded  process  of  the  membranous  wall  of  the  orbital  cavity 
discovered  by  Dr.  GKinther2  in  Chorisochismus  dentex,  one  of 
the  Gobiesocidae,  and  conjectured  by  him  to  represent  the  saccus 
lacrymalis  of  higher  animals.  Beyond  this  I  have  been  able  to 
and  no  reference  to  the  existence  of  any  structure  at  all  corre- 
sponding to  that  now  under  consideration. 

It  was  my  intention,  before  publishing,  to  work  out  the  develop- 
ment of  the  organ  as  completely  as  possible,  since  any  opinion 
that  might  be  formed  as  to  the  homologies  of  the  structure  would 
be  of  little  value  unless  supported  by  a  knowledge  of  its  ontogeny. 
The  material  at  my  command,  however,  has  proved  unsuitable  for 
the  purpose,  and,  since  some  considerable  time  must  elapse  before 
fresh  specimens  of  the  required  stages  are  available,  I  have  thought 
it  best  to  put  forward  such  information  as  I  have  already  collected, 
imperfect  as  it  is,  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of  others  who 
may  find  themselves  in  a  position  more  favourable  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  inquiry. 

I  have  ventured  to  apply  to  the  organ  the  name  (Recessus  orbi- 
talis)  which  appears  at  the  head  of  this  section. 

Distribution  in  Species. 

I  have  found  the  organ  present,  in  some  form  or  another,  in 
every  species  of  flat-fish  examined  for  this  purpose,  and  believe 
that  it  will  be  found  to  occur  in  all.  The  species  examined  com- 
prise the  Halibut  (Hippoglossus  vulgaris),  Long  Sough  Dab  {Hippo- 
glossoides  platessoides),  Plaice  (Pleuronectes  platessa),  Flounder  (P. 
flcsut),  Common  Dab  (P.  limanda),  Lemon  "Sole"  (P.  micro- 
cephalus),  Common  Sole  (Solea  vulgaris),  and  Brill  (Rhombus 
Icevis). 

Topography  and  Structure. 

The  organ  consists  usually  of  a  sac-like  process  of  the  membranous 
wall  of  the  orbit,  and  in  all  the  forms  mentioned,  except  the 
Halibut,  both  orbits  are  furnished  with  such  a  process.  The 
condition  in  the  Plaice  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of 
that  met  with  in  the  genera  Pleuronectes,  Hippoglossoides,  and 
Solea,  so  far  as  their  anatomy  is  known  to  me  in  this  respect. 

1  '  A  Treatise  on  the  Common  Sole.'  Plymouth,  1890. 
*  Oat.  PUh  Brit.  Mat.  vol.  iii  p.  490. 

28» 
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The  organ  of  the  lower  orbit — i.  «.,  that  belonging  to  the  ocular 
side  of  the  body,  in  this  case  the  right  side — may  be  found 
immediately  under  the  skin  overlying  the  membranous  wall  of  the 
orbital  cavity  just  behind  the  eye.  To  expose  it  without  rupture 
requires  rather  careful  handling,  as,  in  the  fresh  condition,  the 
organ  is  extremely  delicate,  and  it  is  bound  to  the  skin  anteriorly 
by  connective  tissue.  It  is  generally  of  a  roughly  trihedral  out- 
line, occupying  a  space  bounded  dorsally  by  the  backward  pro- 
longation of  the  interorbital  ridge  of  the  skull,  anteriorly  by  the 
eye,  and  postero-ventrally  by  the  anterior  face  of  the  superficial  jaw- 
muscles  of  the  same  side.  To  expose  it  fully  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  a  part  of  these  muscles.  The  organ  will  then  present 
much  the  appearance  shown  in  figure  5  (Plate  XXX.),  according  to 
the  state  of  expansion.  Various  branches  of  the  V-cranial  nerve, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  are  omitted  from  the  figure,  will 
be  seen  in  its  neighbourhood,  mostly  passing  internal  to  it.  The 
distribution  of  these  branches  varies  somewhat  in  the  different 
Hpecies,  but  usually  two  small  branches  pass  to  the  external  face  of 
the  organ,  which  receives  its  nervous  supply  from  one  of  them.  In 
the  Sole  the  course  of  the  nerves  not  infrequently  affects  the 
shape  of  the  sac,  which  may  assume  a  bilobate  or  even  a  trilobate 
appearance  therefrom. 

The  sac  is  almost  translucent  in  very  fresh  examples,  save  for 
certain  milky-white  streaks  observable  about  the  periphery.  It  is 
smooth  externally,  and  firmly  bound  on  its  inner  face  to  the  wall  of 
the  orbital  cavity.  If  the  internal  structure  is  exposed,  by  a  partial 
removal  of  the  outer  wall,  as  shown  in  Plate  XXX.  figure  6,  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  number  of  white  muscular  bands  are  attached  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  walls,  which  are  otherwise  extremely  thin  and 
delicate,  while  other  bands  traverse  the  lumen,  either  independently, 
or  so  associated  together  as  to  form  more  or  less  definite  septa. 
The  ban  da  on  the  walls,  while  they  interlace  with  each  other  in 
all  directions,  show  nevertheless  some  attempt  at  a  radiate  dis- 
position around  an  orifice  which  communicates  with  the  orbital 
cavity  itself-  There  may  be  more  than  one  such  orifice ;  in  fact, 
in  the  specimen  figured  there  are  two  of  considerable  size  (o.,  o.), 
while  several  smaller  ones  are  hidden  by  the  septum  (*.).  Even 
in  cases  where  only  one  distinct  orifice  occurs,  which  is  perhaps  the 
commonest  condition  in  the  Plaice  and  Common  Sole,  I  am  not 
certain  that  minute  openings  do  not  also  occur  in  its  neighbour- 
hood* The  larger  opening,  or  openings,  always  show  a  distinctly 
thickened  rim.  The  specimen  figured  appeared  to  be  completely 
subdivided  by  the  septum,  but  this  is  not  of  constant  occurrence 
in  the  species.  Indeed,  in  speaking  of  the  dextral  forms  which 
I  have  studied,  it  is  only  possible  to  say  of  the  internal  structure 
of  the  accessory  organ  of  their  lower  orbit  that  it  is  more  or  less 
subdivided  by  muscular  septa,  and  communicates  with  the  orbital 
cavity  by  one  or  more  openings,  placed  close  together,  of  which 
one  is  always  dH  -r  than  the  rest.     It  is  advisable,  in 

rtially  harden  it  by  an  injection  of 
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alcohol  previous  to  dissection,  owing  to  its  great  contractility  in 
the  perfectly  fresh  condition. 

In  fresh  examples  the  organ  will  be  found  to  contain  a  colour- 
less fluid,  which  becomes  a  milky-white  coagulum  when  the  fish 
is  rather  stale.  The  same  fluid  exists  also  in  the  orbital  cavity, 
and  it  can  readily  be  passed  from  one  to  the  other  by  pressure. 
The  organ,  owing  to  its  internal  structure,  will  be  found  to  be 
extremely  elastic,  and  this  elasticity  is  retained  to  some  extent 
for  a  considerable  time  after  death.  In  figure  5  the  organ  is 
shown  in  a  moderate  state  of  expansion,  slight  pressure  being 
applied  to  the  eye  at  the  time  of  drawing.  Inflated  with  air  the 
organ  becomes  singularly  lung-like,  the  resemblance  being  even 
more  marked  in  the  case  of  its  fellow  of  the  blind  side. 

The  organ  is  rather  more  developed  in  Pleuronectes  than  in  Solea, 
otherwise  there  is  no  important  difference  between  the  two  genera. 
In  the  Brill  the  organ  of  the  lower  eye  is  much  smaller  than  in 
Pleuronectes  and  Solea,  The  membranous  wall  of  the  orbital 
cavity,  otherwise  undifferentiated,  expands  in  a  conical  process 
behind  the  eye,  and  the  apex  of  this  process  is  furnished  with 
internal  muscular  bands  similar  to  those  met  with  in  the  definite 
sac-like  organ  of  Pleuronectes.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  deflnite 
narrow  opening  between  the  muscular  apex  and  the  rest  of  the 
conical  process  of  the  Brill,  and  the  whole  apparatus  is  not  very 
conspicuous  unless  pressure  is  applied  to  the  orbital  cavity. 

The  lower  orbital  cavity  of  the  Halibut  is  destitute  of  a  definite 
sac-like  process,  but  a  portion  of  its  membranous  wall  is  differ- 
entiated. On  removing  the  skin  behind  the  eye,  more  or  less 
fibrous  and  a  great  deal  of  adipose  matter  is  found  to  overlie  the 
orbital  cavity.  Bemoving  this,  the  membranous  wall,  otherwise 
translucent,  is  seen  to  exhibit  a  trihedral  opaque  whitish  patch  in 
the  position  occupied  in  Pleuronectes  by  the  sac,  or  a  little  posterior 
thereto.  It  is  seen  that  the  orbital  membrane  is  thickened  by 
the  development  of  a  number  of  minute  lobules  or  sacculi.  Their 
saccular  nature  is  easily  proved  by  inflating  the  orbital  cavity, 
which  causes  them  to  stand  out  distinctly.  They  collapse  again 
as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  reduced,  and  cannot  be  expanded  by 
merely  depressing  the  orbit.  Examination  of  the  internal  surface 
of  this  part  of  the  membranous  wall  shows  a  complex  arrangement 
of  white  muscular  bands,  forming  a  network  pierced  by  numerous 
smaller  and  larger  orifices,  one,  in  a  specimen  examined,  being 
considerably  larger  than  the  rest.  The  structure  is  thus  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  the  organ  in  Pleuronectes,  the  only  difference 
being  in  the  number  of  orifices  by  which  the  organ  communicates 
with  the  general  lumen  of  the  orbital  cavity.  A  small  branch  of 
the  V-cranial  distinctly  terminates  on  the  outer  face  of  the  differ- 
entiated area. 

The  organ  of  the  upper  orbit,  that  belonging  morphologically 
to  the  blind  side  of  the  body,  is  saccular  in  all  Pleuronectids  which 
I  have  examined,  and  is  invariably  larger  than  that  belonging  to 
the  ocular  side.    It  is  always  situate  on  the  blind  side,  communi- 
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eating  with  the  cavity  of  the  orbit  to  which  it  belongs  through  a 
foramen  in  the  skull.  In  all  but  Rhombus,  the  organ  lies  partly 
in  front  of  the  superficial  jaw-muscles,  immediately  under  the 
skin,  and  partly  between  those  muscles  and  the  skull.  In  figure  8 
the  organ  of  the  Halibut  is  displayed  by  the  removal  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  muscles,  and  by  clearing  away  such  part  of  a  great 
pad  of  adipose  matter  as  interfered  with  the  view.  It  is  seen  that 
the  organ  is  divisible  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  limb,  the 
division  being  due  to  the  effort  of  the  organ  to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  available  room — viz.,  in  front  of  and  internal  to  the  muscles 
named.  An  arrow  shows  the  passage  of  the  anterior  limb  to 
a  funicular  region  leading  to  the  foramen  through  which  access 
is  gained  to  the  general  orbital  cavity.  The  foramen  in  question 
is  that  between  the  parasphenoid  and  the  bony  bridge  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  ectethmoid  and  sphenotic  of  the  blind  side ;  it 
also  gives  exit  to  a  palatonasal  branch  of  the  Y-cranial. 

The  organ  of  the  blind  side  in  its  internal  structure  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  ocular  side  in  such  forms  as  Pleuranectt*  and  Solea. 
It  is  somewhat  noticeable  that  it  is  rather  larger  in  the  Halibut 
than  in  any  of  the  species  which  possess  a  definite  sac-like  organ 
of  the  ocular  side,  but  the  description  given  for  the  Halibut  is 
sufficiently  applicable  to  all  the  forms  enumerated  except  the 
Brill.  In  this  species  the  difference  is  brought  about  by  the  more 
forward  extension  of  the  jaw-muscles,  which  completely  overlie 
the  organ.  In  consequence  it  is  flattened :  it  is  semicircular  in 
outline,  the  arc  being  ventral,  and  communicates  with  the  orbital 
cavity  by  a  short  narrow  neck  arising  from  the  centre  of  its  dorsal 
surface.  It  is  smaller  than  that  of  any  other  species  mentioned, 
but  agrees  with  them  in  internal  structure,  and  is  considerably 
larger  than  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 

Figure  7  of  Plate  XXX.  shows  a  dissection  which  exposes  the 
upper,  or  left,  orbital  cavity  in  the  Plaice,  a  dextral  flat-fish,  by  the 
removal  of  a  great  part  of  the  right  and  left  f rontals,  including  the 
whole  of  the  bony  interorbital  septum,  and  of  the  right  and  part  of 
the  left  ectethmoid.  It  is  seen  that  the  orbital  cavities  are  now  sepa- 
rated only  by  the  fibrous  band  which  forms  the  internal  (morpho- 
logically ventral)  continuation  of  the  interorbital  septum.  The 
recti  muscles  and  the  optic  nerve  have  been  cut  through,  and  the 
membranous  wall  of  the  cavity  has  been  slit  along  the  margins  of  the 
eye  to  allow  of  the  latter  being  turned  forwards.  The  orbital  cavity 
is  thus  fully  exposed  ;  it  is  seen  to  be  roughly  ovoidal  in  shape,  with 
a  conspicuous  funnel-like  depression  on  the  left  side  near  the 
posterior  end.  The  membranous  wall,  which  lines  the  whole  of 
the  cavity,  is  continued  into  this  funnel,  which  is  the  opening 
into  the  accessory  organ  which  we  have  already  studied  from 
the  other  side.  A  seeker  can  readily  be  passed  through  the 
opening,  and  the  organ  can  easily  be  injected  with  fluid  through 
the  medium  of  the  orbital  cavity.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  upper  orbital  cavity  is  bounded  on  most  sides  by  structures 
which  yield  little  or  not  at  all  to  pressure.    In  front  and  behind 
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are  the  solid  walls  of  the  skull ;  below  is  the  interorbital  septum  ; 
above,  the  firm  dorsal  muscles  and  anterior  interneural  spines. 
On  the  left  or  inner  side  are  the  coalesced  limbs  of  the  left 
ectethmoid  and  sphenotic,  separated  from  the  parasphenoid  by 
the  foramen  already  mentioned.  Thus  expansion  is  only  possible 
on  the  right  or  outer  side,  occupied  by  the  eye,  and  on  such  part 
of  the  left  or  inner  side  as  is  pierced  by  the  foramen. 

The  organ  is  rather  richly  supplied  with  blood  by  a  branch  coming 
from  the  vessel  corresponding  to  the  external  carotid  artery  of 
higher  animals.  This  branch  passes  to  the  inner  face  of  the 
organ,  whether  left  or  right,  and  breaks  up  into  numerous  smaller 
vessels  on  that  surface. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  large  pad  of  adipose  tissue 
which  underlies  and  more  or  less  surrounds  the  left  organ  in  the 
Halibut.  It  consists  optically  of  a  mass  of  connective  tissue  very 
closely  beset  with  minute  oleaginous  globules.  The  whole  is 
more  or  less  elastic,  and  must  add  considerably  to  the  contractility 
of  the  organ  it  surrounds.  To  a  less  extent  adipose  matter  is 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  organ  of  the  blind  side  in  most 
species  which  I  have  examined. 

I  have  studied  the  internal  structure  of  the  organ  in  various 
species  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  means  of  microscopic  sections, 
but  can  find  no  trace  of  any  glandular  structure.  The  walls  of 
the  organ  and  the  interlacing  muscular  bands  are  merely  lined 
with  ordinary  flat  epithelium  cells.  The  liquid  noticed  as  occurring 
both  in  the  organ  and  in  the  general  orbital  cavity  is  coagulated, 
by  the  action  of  reagents,  into  a  finely  granular  plasma,  taking 
on  a  faint  pink  stain  in  borax-carmine.  It  is  indistinguishable 
optically  from  the  substance  met  with  in  similar  preparations  of 
some  of  the  brain-cavities  of  young  fish. 

Professor  Howes  has  drawn  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
similar  fluid  is  met  with  in  mesenteric  and  synovial  cavities,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  any  definite  secretory  apparatus,  is  assumed 
to  be  deposited  there  by  the  blood-vessels  through  the  medium 
of  the  ordinary  epithelium  cells.  It  seems  permissible  to  draw 
the  same  inference  in  the  case  of  the  organ  now  under  discussion, 
and  to  consider  that  the  richness  of  the  blood-supply  is  associated 
with  the  production  of  the  fluid.  Similar  fluid  is  present  in  the 
orbital  cavities  of  fish  in  which  the  recessus  is  not  developed,  but 
of  course  in  a  less  quantity. 

Function. 

We  have  seen  that  the  cavity  of  the  orbit  and  of  the  recessus 
orbitalis  is  filled  during  life  with  a  fluid  which  has,  without  doubt, 
the  function  of  supporting  the  orbit,  since  the  sinking  of  the  eyes 
which  is  always,  unless  averted  by  artificial  means,  to  be  observed 
in  stale  fish,  seems  to  be  chiefly  due  to  the  coagulation  and  con- 
sequent shrinkage  of  the  fluid  contents  of  the  orbital  cavities. 

It  will  be  familiar  to  most  observers  that,  whereas  in  a  "  round 
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fish"  like  the  Cod  the  movements  of  the  eye  are  such  as  can 
easily  he  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  eye-muscles,  in  fiat  fish, 
and  especially  in  the  genus  Pleuronectes,  when  the  fish  is  at  rest 
or  on  the  look-out  for  food,  the  eyes  are  considerably  elevated 
above  the  rest  of  the  head.  If  the  fish  is  frightened  by  placing 
some  object  near  the  eyes,  the  latter  are  suddenly  withdrawn 
into  their  sockets,  but  quickly  rise  again  as  soon  as  the  cause  of 
terror  is  removed.  By  close  observation  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
retraction  of  the  eyes  is  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  swelling 
immediately  behind  the  lower  eye,  i.  e.  in  the  region  occupied  by 
the  recessus  orbitalis  of  that  eye.  The  swelling  disapppears  with 
the  subsequent  elevation  oE  the  eye.  If  a  fresh  fish  is  taken,  and 
the  skin  removed  as  in  Plate  XXX.  fig.  5,  it  will  be  seen  that  pres- 
sure on  the  lower  eye  has  the  effect  of  filling  the  recessus,  but  that 
as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  relaxed  the  organ  empties  itself  back  into 
the  orbital  cavity  and  the  eye  rises  again.  The  same  connection 
between  the  elevation  of  the  eye  and  the  elasticity  of  the  recessus 
can  be  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  upper  orbit,  by  pressure  of 
the  upper  eye  in  either  a  living  or  a  moderately  fresh  specimen, 
and  no  doubt  the  voluntary  retraction  of  the  upper  eye  when  the 
fish  is  frightened  is  accompanied  by  a  swelling  of  the  region  of 
the  recessus  on  the  blind  side.  I  have  not  seen  this,  having  no 
vessel  suitable  for  making  the  experiment. 

Now  the  eye  is  an  organ  of  considerable  weight,  and  is  furnished 
with  no  protractor  muscle,  and  it  is  impossible  that  such  consider- 
able protraction  as  one  actually  observes  in  the  eyes  of  fiat  fishes 
can  be  effected  by  the  mere  relaxation  of  the  oblique  and  recti 
muscles. 

Further,  if  the  recessus  of  the  upper  orbit  becomes  in  any  way 
ruptured,  the  fish  is  no  louger  capable  of  elevating  the  upper  eye, 
though  its  fellow  continues  to  be  raised  and  lowered  as  before. 

"We  have  seen  that  the  structure  of  the  recessus  is  such  as  to 
impart  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  elasticity  to  that  organ, 
and  I  think  that  beyond  doubt  its  function  is  simply  to  protract 
the  eye  and  to  regulate  its  vertical  movements.  It  acts,  as  it 
were,  after  the  fashion  of  a  "  push-ball."  Assuming  the  protracted 
condition  of  the  eye  to  be  the  normal  state,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
could  not  be  retracted,  even  partly,  into  the  orbital  cavity  without 
displacing  a  corresponding  amount  of  the  fluid  contents  of  the 
latter.  In  the  absence  of  a  special  diverticulum  this  would  involve 
a  stretching  of  the  undifferentiated  membranous  wall ;  and  though 
this  structure  is  to  a  certain  extent  elastic,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
stretching  could  not  take  place  unless  the  cavity  were  entirely  or 
mainly  surrounded  by  non-resistant  bodies.  This,  however,  as  we 
have  seen  when  examining  the  topographical  anatomy  of  the 
recessus,  is  not  the  case. 

It  therefore  follows  that  to  admit  of  the  retraction  of  the  eye  a 
special  diverticulum  must  exist  for  the  reception  of  the  orbital  fluid, 
and  this  we  find  in  the  recessus. 

The  eye  being  retracted,  we  have  seen  that  there  is  no  apparatus 
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more  potent  than  the  relaxation  of  the  recti  and  oblique  muscles 
to  re-effect  its  protraction,  and  here  again  the  elastic  nature  of  the 
reeessus  completely  supplies  the  want. 

The  action  therefore,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is,  or  may  be,  con- 
cerned in  the  deposition  of  the  orbital  fluid,  is  purely  mechanical, 
and  appears  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  involuntary.  I  qualify  the 
statement  thus  because  it  appears  to  me  that  flat-fish  have  their 
eyes  very  slightly  more  elevated  when  expectant  of  food  than  at 
other  times.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Pleuronectes  usually  shows  that 
it  anticipates  food  by  bending  its  body  into  a  crescent  shape,  the 
head  and  tail  off  the  ground,  ready  for  an  instant  dart;  but  the 
greater  degree  of  elevation  of  the  eyes  under  such  circumstances 
may  in  reality  only  signify  that  a  slight  contraction  of  the  orbital 
muscles  is  characteristic  of  the  resting  condition. 

An  involuntary  organ  might  be  expected  to  show  some  connection 
with  the  sympathetic  system,  but  such  a  connection  I  have  not 
found,  though  I  am  far  from  stating  that  it  does  not  occur.  The  only 
nervous  supply  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  that  derived  from 
the  V-cranial,  but  whether  from  sensory  or  motor  roots,  or 
from  both,  is  a  point  which  I  have  not  yet  investigated.  We 
have  seen  that  the  organ  is  most  developed  in  Pleuronectes, 
moderately  so  in  Solea,  and  least  developed  in  Rhombus ;  and  I  can 
say  from  observation  that  the  power  of  elevating  the  eyes  is  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  proportion  in  those  three  genera.  I  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  studying  the  habits  of  Hijypoglossoides,  as  the 
Long  Bough  Dab  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  healthy  condition. 
The  habits  of  the  Halibut  are  also  unknown  to  me  in  this  respect ; 
but  the  fact  that  it  shows  the  maximum  development  of  the  left 
or  upper  accessory  organ  and  the  minimum  development  of  the 
right  or  lower  organ,  amongst  the  series  of  forms  which  I  have 
studied,  is  very  probably  due  to  the  greater  difference  in  the 
level  of  its  eyes,  or  of  its  orbital  cavities,  than  in  other  flat-fishes. 
The  ocular  surface  of  the  head  is  very  convex,  while  the  left  eye 
never  gets  far  beyond  the  ridge,  and  is  consequently  at  a  much 
lower  plane  than  the  right  eye.  To  bring  the  two  eyes  to  the 
same  level,  if  that  condition  is  actually  attained  by  the  living  fish, 
must  certainly  need  a  greater  inequality  in  the  elevating  apparatus 
than  prevails  in  any  other  flat-fish  known  to  me. 

The  fact  that  the  recessiis  of  the  eye  belonging  morphologically 
to  the  blind  side  is  the  larger  of  the  two  in  all  the  species  studied 
is  susceptible  of  a  very  simple  explanation.  The  eye  of  the  ocular 
side,  the  lower  eye,  has  its  orbital  cavity  bounded  on  the  outer 
side  in  great  part  by  loose  skin  and  connective  tissue,  thus  allowing 
whatever  elasticity  may  be  possessed  by  the  undifferentiated  mem- 
branous wall  in  this  region  to  come  into  full  play  when  the  eye- 
muscles  are  contracted.  The  elasticity  of  the  skin,  combining 
with  the  pressure  of  the  external  element  over  a  surface  greater 
than  that  of  the  eye  itself,  must  certainly  afford  some  assistance  in 
elevating  the  eye  as  soon  as  the  muscles  are  relaxed. 

In  the  case  of  the  upper  orbit,  however,  no  such  aid  is  forth- 
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coming.  We  have  seen,  when  examining  fig.  3,  that  the  orbital 
cavity  is  bounded  by  walls  which  are  practically  rigid.  It  would 
in  fact  be  impossible  for  the  eye  to  be  retracted  at  all  if  the  cavity 
had  no  such  secondary  chamber  as  is  furnished  by  the  recessus, 
and  it  is  therefore  by  no  means  surprising  that  this  structure  is 
always  most  developed  in  the  orbit  in  question. 

The  position  of  the  recessus  of  the  upper  eye  on  the  side  of  the 
head  to  which  this  eye  morphologically  belongs  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  organ  is  developed  before  the  union  of  the  ectethmoid  and 
sphenotic  of  the  blind  side,  a  union  which  does  not  take  place 
until  after  the  eye  has  crossed  the  ridge l. 


Conclusions. 

The  function  of  the  recessus  orbitalis  seems  sufficiently  clear, 
but  its  homologies  must  remain  in  doubt  for  the  present.  It  is 
almost  certainly  homologous  with  the  pouch-like  diverticulum  of 
the  membranous  wall  of  the  orbit  discovered  by  Dr.  Giinther  in 
Chorisochismus  dentex.  I  have  examined  the  examples  of  this  fish 
which  are  contained  in  the  National  collection  and  have  made 
a  dissection  of  one.  The  organ  exhibits  no  features  not  noted  by 
Dr.  Giinther,  except  that  it  is  rather  flattened  in  the  case  of  my 
specimen.  It  occupies  a  position  immediately  below  the  eye  in  a 
rather  large  subdermal  cavitv,  which  is  plainly  visible  through  the 
skin  in  all  examples.  The  orifice  by  which  it  communicates  with 
the  orbital  cavity  is  of  moderate  width,  perhaps  wider  than  in  the 
case  of  any  flat-fish  which  I  have  studied.  Internally  I  could  see 
no  distinct  muscular  bands ;  but  the  walls  of  the  sac  are  rather 
stout,  and  appear  to  be  muscular.  As  the  specimen  has  been  for 
many  years  in  alcohol,  which  had  no  means  of  reaching  the  sac 
except  through  the  tissues,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  internal 
parts  may  be  to  some  extent  altered  by  decomposition,  and  that 
muscular  bands  similar  to  those  of  the  recessus  in  flat-fish  may 
have  originally  been  present.  Slight  pressure  of  the  eye  caused 
the  discharge  into  the  sac  of  a  considerable  amount  of  opaque 
yellowish  matter,  evidently  decomposed  tissue  of  some  sort. 

It  is  evident,  by  comparison  of  the  specimens,  that  the  eye  is 
capable  of  some  vertical  movement,  and  it  appears  most  likely  that 
the  sac  is  functional  in  the  same  way  as  the  recessus. 

The  difference  in  position  is  merely  such  as  might  be  brought 
about  by  the  rotation  of  the  eyes  in  Pleuronectids.  This  is  plainly 
indicated  in  the  posterior  displacement  which  takes  place  in  the 
.choroidal  notch  of  the  lower  eye  in  a  metamorphosing  flat-fish 
larva,  and  the  recessus  in  the  adult  appears  merely  to  have  retained 

1  Since  this  was  written  my  attention  has  been  drawn  by  Professor  Howes 
to  some  observations  of  Dr.  Georg  Pfeffer  (Verh.  Deutsch.  «ool.  GeselL  1894, 
p.  83),  in  which  the  formation  of  a  bony  orbital  wall  on  the  blind  side  of  the 
upper  eye  is  recorded  as  a  regular  feature  in  the  development  of  the  skull 
after  that  eye  has  completed  its  transit. 
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what  was  presumably  its  original  relationship  to  the  morpho- 
logically ventral  side  of  the  eye. 

Dr.  Giinther  considered  that  the  structure  he  described  might 
represent  a  saccus  lacrymalis,  but  I  do  not  see  there  is  any  reason 
to  regard  the  recessus  of  flat-fishes  in  that  light.  The  saccus  is 
a  superficial  structure  developed  altogether  outside  the  eye,  never 
acquiring  any  but  a  topographical  (and  physiological)  relationship 
therewith.  It  is  always  in  intimate  relationship  with  the  lacrymal 
scute ;  but  no  flat-fish  with  which  I  am  acquainted  possesses  any- 
thing that  can  be  homologized  with  this  scute,  while  such  other 
fishes  as  I  have  examined,  which  do  exhibit  structures  to  which 
that  name  has  been  applied,  show  no  trace  of  an  accessory  visual 
organ. 

The  lacrymal  gland  suggested  itself  to  me  at  one  time  as  a  pos- 
sible homologue;  but  beyond  a  certain  similarity  of  position,  of 
innervation,  and  of  blood-supply,  there  is  little  evidence  in  favour 
of  this  hypothesis  either.  The  lacrymal  gland  arises  in  Mammalia 
as  a  solid  outgrowth  of  the  conjunctival  epithelium  into  the  under- 
lying connective  tissue,  subsequently  becoming  hollowed  out  to 
form  the  cavities  of  the  gland  and  ducts l,  and  never  enters  into 
any  relations  with  the  inner  orbital  cavity.  Of  the  development 
of  the  recessus  I  have  no  knowledge ;  but  if  it  is  ever  connected 
with  the  conjunctival  region,  the  position  of  the  organ  of  the  upper 
orbit  shows  that  this  connection  must  be  lost  at  a  very  early  period 
prior  to  the  migration  of  the  eye.  If  a  gland  at  all,  it  is  destitute 
of  glandular  epithelium,  or,  at  all  events,  I  have  failed  to  find 
any. 

It  is,  of  course,  equally  possible  that  a  gland  might  in  process 
of  evolution  take  on  new  functions  and  lose  its  glandular  nature, 
or  that  a  non-glandular  ancestral  structure  might  become  specialized 
for  a  glandular  function ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  any  information 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  lacrymal  gland  of  higher  animals,  speculation 
on  this  point  is  more  or  less  idle. 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  anatomy  of  the  recesms  in  its 
fully  developed  condition,  it  appears  to  me  most  reasonable  to 
regard  it  merely  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary  membranous  wall  of  the 
orbital  cavity,  specialized  to  perform  certain  definite  functions  in 
connection  with  the  elevation  of  the  orbit,  and  not  homologous 
with  any  organ  known  to  exist  in  the  eye-apparatus  of  higher 
animals,  and  I  have  been  guided  by  this  opinion  in  my  choice  of  a 
name.  It  may  probably  occur  rather  widely  in  Telosteans  which 
have  the  habit  of  burying  themselves  in  the  sand.  Of  such  forms 
I  have  only  examined  Trachinus  draco  and  T.  vipera,  in  both  cases 
with  negative  results. 

In  conclusion,  my  thanks  are  due  to  my  friend  and  teacher, 
Professor  Howes,  for  many  valuable  suggestions. 

1  Cf.  Kolliker,  Entwick.  dee  Menach.,  Leipzig,  1870,  p.  699.  I  am  indebted 
to  my  friend  Mr.  M.  F.  Woodward  for  this  and  other  references  bearing  on 
the  «me  subject. 
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III.  On  an  Adult  Specimen  of  the  Common  Sole  (Solta  vulgarU, 
Quensel)  with  Symmetrical  Eyes,  with  a  Discussion  op 

ITS  BEABING  ON  AmBICOLOBATION. 

The  specimen  forming  the  subject  of  this  note  was  obtained  in 
the  Grimsby  Fish-market  in  the  autumn  of  1892.  It  was  caught 
in  the  North  Sea,  but  on  which  particular  fishing-ground  I  could 
not  find  out,  nor  is  the  matter  of  great  importance. 

It  measures  15|  inches  in  total  length,  the  head  is  2£  inches 
long,  and  the  greatest  height  of  the  body  is  5g  inches.  The  total 
length  without  the  caudal  fin  is  13|  inches.  The  specimen  may 
therefore  be  said  to  have  the  normal  proportions  of  a  Sole  of  that 
length.  It  is  a  female,  and  it  is  apparent,  from  the  condition  of 
the  germinal  epithelium  and  from  the  presence  of  a  few  ripe  but 
decomposing  ova  in  the  ovary  duct,  that  it  had  spawned  in  the 
preceding  spring  or  summer. 

Of  the  right  or  upper  surface  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
only  point  in  which  it  differs  from  a  normal  example  is  in  the 
absence  of  the  upper  or  left  eye.  In  the  normal  adult  of  this 
species,  as  is  well  known,  the  upper  eye  is  about  an  eye-length 
above  and  about  half  a  length  in  front  of  the  lower  or  right  eye, 
occupying  the  front  portion  of  an  ovoidal  depression,  quite  visible 
in  living  fish  and  even  more  conspicuous  in  spirit  preparations. 

In  the  example  before  us,  the  depression  is  present,  but  the  eye 
is  wanting.  The  only  other  point,  one  which  would  not  in  itself 
attract  particular  notice  in  an  otherwise  normal  example,  is  that 
the  final  curve  of  the  dorsal  cephalic  branch  of  the  lateral  line  is 
rather  less  abrupt  than  usual.  The  scales  being  omitted  in  fig.  A, 
this  structure  is  shown  as  a  bold  line,  which,  of  course,  it  is  not 
in  the  actual  condition.  It  will  be  understood  that  scales  are 
present  wherever  they  are  found  in  normal  examples,  extending 
also  over  the  site  normally  occupied  by  the  upper  eye.  The  dorsal 
fin  extends  forward  to  the  normal  extent,  and  the  number  of  its 
rays,  87,  is  within  the  known  limits  of  variation  in  normal 
examples  of  the  species.  The  pigment  of  the  upper  side  is  per- 
fectly normal. 

Turning  to  the  left  or  under  surface,  we  find  the  divergence 
from  the  normal  type  again  practically  limited  to  the  eye.  Amongst 
minor  points,  the  posterior  opening  of  the  nostril  of  this  side  is 
very  slightly  in  rear  of  its  usual  position,  and  a  downward  curve 
of  the  lateral  line,  which,  starting  at  the  same  point  as  the  dorsal 
cephalic  branch,  passes,  in  some  normal  Soles  now  before  me,  in  an 
almost  semicircular  sweep  to  the  posterior  region  of  the  mouth, 
cannot  be  detected  in  the  abnormal  example.  But  as  this  struc- 
ture, and  also  the  dorsal  branch,  is  altogether  omitted  in  Cunning- 
ham's figure  of  the  blind  side  \  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  is  not 
always  noticeable  even  in  normal  specimens.  A  slight  extension 
of  pigmented  and  scaled  skin  on  to  the  under  surface  of  the  head 
(fig.  B)  below  the  mouth  is  due,  as  I  suppose,  simply  to  the  action 

1  '  A  Treatise  on  the  Common  Sole/  Plymouth,  1890,  pL  v. 
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A.  Adult  Sole  with  symmetrical  eyes.   Anterior  region  from  right  Bide :  sealed 

and  pigment  omitted,     x  £. 

B.  The  same  from  left  side :  scales  and  sensory  filaments  omitted,     x  \ 
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of  the  preserving  fluid.  The  scales  and  sensory  filaments  of  the 
under  surface  are  perfectly  normal,  subject  to  the  trifling  excep- 
tion just  noted,  and  have  therefore  been  omitted  from  fig.  B.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  in  North-Sea  Soles  filaments  extend  on  to 
the  bases  of  the  first  few  dorsal  fin  rays,  but  otherwise  have  the 
same  distribution  as  is  depicted  in  Cunningham's  figure. 

The  left  eye  is  situated  nearly  opposite  to  the  right  eye,  but  is 
slightly  dorsal  to  it,  and  about  half  a  length  further  back.  Relative 
to  the  mouth  the  two  eyes  occupy  nearly  the  same  position,  the 
difference  being  accounted  for  by  the  greater  length  and  dorsal 
displacement  of  the  gape  on  the  left  side.  But,  whereas  on  the 
right  side  the  whole  of  the  iris  is  exposed,  and  the  whole  eye  is 
somewhat  elevated  and  within  certain  limits  freely  movable  (either 
by  the  muscles  or  by  the  peculiar  mechanism  dealt  with  in  the  pre- 
vious section  of  this  paper),  on  the  left  side  the  eye  is  to  a  great 
extent  embedded  in  the  skin  (see  fig.  B).  Only  about  half  the  iris  is 
visible,  and  even  some  part  of  the  lens  is  obcluded,  and  the  sensory 
filaments,  which  extend  right  up  to  the  cornea  on  the  ventral  side, 
must,  when  erect,  have  considerably  interfered  with  the  animal's 
vision.  The  whole  eye  is  antero-ventrally  rotated  from  what  we 
may  suppose  to  have  been  its  original  nearly  lateral  aspect,  and 
I  should  think  the  fish  could  see  but  little  except  in  the  directions 
indicated,  while  the  prominence  of  the  lips  must  have  been  a 
further  impediment  to  its  sight.  No  movement  could  have  been 
possible  except  such  as  involved  a  general  movement  of  the  skin 
in  this  region ;  but,  as  the  skin  is  always  loose  here  to  allow  of  the 
expansion  of  the  accessory  visual  sac,  one  may  suppose  that  the 
eye  may  have  been  shifted  to  whatever  extent  the  length  of  the 
eye-muscles  permitted.  The  appearance  it  presents  is  that  of 
being  gradually  overgrown  by  the  skin,  or  of  being  withdrawn  by 
some  internal  agency  within  the  tissues  of  the  head. 

The  whole  of  the  left  surface  of  the  fish  is  absolutely  devoid  of 
pigment,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  extension  of  colour  below 
the  mouth,  which  I  have  already  attributed  to  post-mortem 
changes,  and  of  certain  patches  of  colour  on  the  caudal  fin  and  a 
small  dark  spot  near  the  posterior  end  of  the  body.  Such  markings 
of  the  extreme  posterior  region  of  the  under  surface  are,  however, 
as  often  present  as  absent  in  normal  Soles. 

The  left  eye  is  as  bright  as  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  and 
of  the  same  colour,  and,  staring  out  of  a  dead  white  surface, 
presented  rather  a  bizarre  effect  in  the  fresh  condition. 

The  whiteness  of  the  underside  is  perhaps  one  of  the  chief 
peculiarities  of  the  specimen.  The  Cyclopean  condition,  compara- 
tively common  in  the  Flounder  (Pl.JUsus)  and,  according  to  my 
own  experience,  commonest  of  all  in  the  Turbot  (Rh.  maximus\ 
is  always  accompanied  by  a  more  or  less  complete  pigmentation  of 
the  blind  side.  In  fact,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Cunningham 
and  MacMunn  \  complete  ambicoloration  has  been  observed  only 

1  "  On  the  Coloration  of  the  Skins  of  Fishes,  especially  of  PlenroneotidsV 
PhiL  Trans.  1894,  p.  806. 
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in  specimens  exhibiting  the  Cyclopean  malformation:  behind  a 
line  drawn  through  the  preopercular  keel  the  blind  side  may  be 
almost  entirely  coloured  in  Turbot  which  are  otherwise  perfectly 
normal  \  Now  the  Cyclopean  condition  may  be  described  as  the 
failure  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  dorsal  fin,  and  of  the  interneural 
bones  and  muscles  belonging  to  it,  to  become  united  to  the  top  of 
the  head,  accompanied  with  a  partial,  if  sometimes  very  slight, 
arrest  of  the  normal  transit  of  the  upper  eye.  No  one  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  watching  the  development  of  a  Flat-fish  so  deformed, 
but  the  variability  in  the  different  phases  of  metamorphosis  which 
one  notices  in  looking  over  a  collection  of  partly  symmetrical 
larva  suggests  a  more  or  less  plausible  explanation  of  the  mere 
mechanical  process.  Each  part  appears,  as  it  were,  to  change 
independently,  so  that,  assuming  a  slight  want  of  harmony  in  the 
movement  of  the  upper  eye  and  the  forward  extension  of  the 
dorsal  (whether  by  retardation  of  the  first  or  acceleration  of  the 
last),  it  is  conceivable  that  a  condition  might  arise  in  which  the 
eye  would  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  dorsal,  and  so  compel  its 
anterior  extremity  to  project  instead  of  proceeding  as  usual  along 
the  top  of  the  head.  Since  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  upper  orbit  is 
formed  in  normal  specimens  (of  the  Turbot)  by  the  base  of  the 
dorsal,  the  failure  of  the  latter  to  advance  in  the  normal  manner 
would  leave  the  eye  devoid  of  its  usual  support,  so  that  it  would 
rest,  as  it  actually  does  in  Cyclopean  specimens,  against  the  ridge 
of  the  skull,  and  so  be  more  dorsally  and  less  laterally  directed 
than  in  normal  examples. 

The  authors  referred  to  arrive  at  no  conclusion  as  to  why 
Cyclopean  examples  should  be  ambicolorate,  but  (p.  808)  reject 
Giard's  theory  that  young  fish  so  affected  remain  pelagic  for  a 
longer  time  than  usual,  and  so  expose  the  blind  side  longer  to  the 
light,  whereby  it  retains  its  pigmentation  instead  of  becoming 
colourless.  In  this  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  them,  but  since 
we  know  from  Mr.  Cunningham's  own  observations  that  metamor- 
phosing Flat-fish,  if  pelagic,  swim  in  such  a  position  as  to  keep 
both  eyes  in  one  horizontal  plane  2,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
in  young  Cyclopean  examples,  the  period  of  pelagic  life  being  the 
same,  the  change  in  position  is  never  carried  to  quite  the  same 
extent  as  in  the  case  of  normal  larvae.  Hence  the  side  normally 
colourless  in  the  adult  would  be  a  little  more  exposed  to  the  light, 
without  any  elongation  of  the  pelagic  period.  It  can  hardly  be 
contended,  however,  that  a  difference  so  comparatively  trifling  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  so  marked  a  discrepancy  in  the  coloration 
of  all  Cyclopean  and  most  normal  Turbot. 

Another  abnormality,  exemplified  by  a  Turbot  and  a  Brill  in  my 
possession,  is  referred  to  by  Messrs.  Cunningham  and  McMunn 
(p.  807),  from  a  description  of  the  Brill,  at  that  time  living  in  the 
Cleethorpes  aquarium,  communicated  by  myself.  In  these  speci- 
mens the  eyes  are  normal,  but  a  short  portion  of  the  anterior  end 

1  See  pottscript,  p.  446. 

*  Nat  Science,  vol.  i.  March  1892. 
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of  the  dorsal  is  free.  Besides  the  specimens  in  question,  I  have 
seen  similarly  malformed  Turbot  on  several  occasions  in  the 
Grimsby  market,  and  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  malformation  is 
common  enough.  As  the  authors  remark,  this  condition  differs 
from  the  Cyclopean  only  in  degree,  and  I  would  suggest  that  the 
explanation  offered  above  as  to  the  process  of  development  of  the 
Cyclopean  malformation  is  equally  applicable  to  that  now  under 
consideration,  allowing,  of  course,  for  a  less  degree  of  want  of 
harmony  in  the  metamorphosis.  But,  again,  quoting  Messrs. 
Cunningham  and  MacMuun,  "it  is  a  very  great  difference  of 
degree,  and  does  not  contradict  the  conclusions  ....  formulated 
as  to  the  correlation  of  the  typical  malformation  with  ambi- 
coloration."  That  is  true  enough,  but  since  the  partial  malfor- 
mation is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  ambicoloration,  it  would 
seem  possible  to  restrict  the  correlation  to  the  abnormality  of 
the  eyes. 

The  Brill,  as  described  by  the  authors,  is  colourless  on  the  blind 
side,  except  for  a  small  patch  of  pigment  just  behind  the  notch  of 
the  dorsal,  and  continuous,  through  the  notch,  with  the  pigment  of 
the  ocular  side.  The  inner  face  of  the  notch  is  rounded,  there 
being  no  abrupt  line  of  demarcation  between  the  ocular  and  blind 
sides ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  intrusion  of  colour  as  due 
simply  to  a  migration  of  chromatophores.  Figment  commonly 
extends  on  to  the  blind  side  of  the  ventral  part  of  the  head  in 
PI.  microcephalus^  the  ventral  edge  being  in  this  form  rounded 
instead  of  somewhat  abrupt.  I  have  also  a  young  Plaice  (PZ.  pla- 
tesm)  which  has  in  some  manner  been  cut  through  down  to  the 
backbone.  The  wound  has  healed  without  the  anterior  and 
posterior  regions  re-uniting,  and  a  certain  amount  of  pigment 
extends  through  to  the  blind  side.  I  think  it  may  therefore  be 
assumed  that  the  Brill  is  practically  normal  in  the  coloration  of 
the  blind  side. 

The  Turbot  has  a  good  deal  of  pigment  on  the  posterior  region 
of  the  blind  side,  but  others,  with  a  similar  hook  of  the  dorsal,  I 
have  noticed  to  be  entirely  colourless  on  the  blind  side,  and  pigment, 
as  noticed  by  the  authors  referred  to  and  others,  occurs  so  commonly, 
and  sometimes  to  so  considerable  an  extent,  on  the  blind  side  of 
otherwise  perfectly  normal  Turbot  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  malformation  of  the  dorsal  in  this  particular 
specimen  has  any  necessary  connection  with  its  partial  ambi- 
coloration. 

The  authors  mention  the  frequent  occurrence  of  Turbot  and 
Brill  with  a  row  of  spots  along  the  interneural  and  interhtemal 
regions  of  the  blind  side,  and  certainly,  in  the  North  Sea,  Brill  so 
marked  are  extremely  plentiful.  I  have  not  observed  it  so  com- 
monly in  Turbot,  the  reason  being,  as  I  supposed,  that  such  spots 
are  usually  marked  by  a  more  or  less  diffuse  arrangement  of  the 
pigment  in  ambicolorate  Turbot.  I  do  not  find  any  suggestion 
that  these  markings  of  the  blind  side  of  the  Brill  are  precisely 
those  which  are  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  metamorphosing  and 
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pelagic  stage,  yet  such,  in  fact,  is  the  case.  In  almost  all  fiat- 
fish  there  is  a  tendency,  even  before  the  yolk  is  absorbed,  towards 
an  arrangement  of  the  pigment  into  several  series  of  patches, 
transverse  to  the  long  axis  of  the  body.  Each  series  consists 
mainly  of  a  group  of  chromatophores  on  the  dorso-lateral  and 
ventro-lateral  regions  of  the  trunk,  and  is  completed  by  corre- 
sponding groups  on  the  dorsal  and  ventral  parts  of  the  marginal  fin l. 
The  pigment  is,  of  course,  equally  developed  on  either  side,  and,  as 
the  body  of  the  larva  increases  in  depth  and  the  basal  ridges  of  the 
median  fins  appear,  the  chief  colour-patches  extend  on  to  these, 
and  ultimately  come  to  be  confined  almost  entirely  to  these  areas. 
Between  the  primary  patches  of  each  ridge,  secondary  markings 
commonly  make  their  appearance  and  shortly  become  little  inferior 
to  the  original.  The  process  is  illustrated,  incidentally,  in  the 
drawings  of  almost  every  author  who  has  studied  the  development 
of  flat-fish.  The  Brill,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  its 
ontogeny,  exhibits  these  spots  as  conspicuously  as  any  metamor- 
phosing larva,  and  more  so  than  the  Turbot,  in  which  the  early 
development  of  a  diffuse  body-pigment  tends  to  mask  them  some- 
what. Nevertheless  they  are  easily  visible  in  the  later  pelagic 
stages  of  that  form,  and  can  be  made  out,  even  on  the  blind  side,  in 
a  specimen  the  eye  of  which  has  arrived  at  the  ridge  of  the  head, 
and  in  which,  of  course,  the  pigment  of  the  blind  side  is  consider- 
ably lees  abundant  than  that  of  the  coloured  side.  On  the  ocular 
side  of  a  Brill  at  a  similar  stage  of  cephalic  metamorphosis  they 
are  shown  clearly  enough  by  Cunningham  in  his  '  Treatise  on  the 
Common  Sole*  (pi.  xv.  fig.  5). 

In  later  life  in  both  the  species  mentioned,  as  also  in  most  other 
flat-fishes,  the  dark  spots  cease  to  be  conspicuous,  the  lighter 
intervening  areas  being  the  only  markings  which  attract  attention 
in  half-grown  and  adult  fishes  (on  this  part  of  the  body).  In  the 
Topknots,  however,  the  markings  remain  visible  throughout  life 
in  Bh.  punctoius  and  Phr.  unimaculatus,  while  in  full-grown 
Bh.  norvegicus  they  are  as  conspicuous  as  in  the  younger  stages  of 
any  Plenronectid. 

The  Brill  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  less  commonly  exhibit 
another  marking  on  the  blind  side,  in  addition  to  the  rows  of  spots 
on  the  interspinous  ridges.  This  is  situated  on  the  lateral  line  rather 
behind  the  middle  of  the  body.  A  mark  is  very  usually  present  in 
this  position  in  metamorphosing  flat-fish  of  other  species,  and  in 
the  Brill  it  persists  as  a  rather  large  roundish  black  spot  on  the 
ocular  side  in  half-grown  and  perhaps  also  in  full-grown  fishes, 
though  I  have  not  myself  observed  it  in  the  latter.  It  corresponds  in 
position  to  the  ocellus  of  Ph.  unimaculatus,  to  the  posterior  spot  of 
Bh.  punctatus,  and  to  a  similar  marking  in  Bh.  norvegicu*. 

1  Such  an  arrangement  of  the  larval  pigment  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
Plenronectid®,  and  any  deductions  that  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  ancestral 
gjgififWiinft  of  such  pigmentation  may  probably  be  capable  of  a  wider  interpre- 
tation than  that  which,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  paper,  I  have  thought 
necessary  to  suggest  for  them. 
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We  have  therefore,  in  the  ambicolorate  but  otherwise  normal 
Brill,  a  reproduction  on  the  blind  side  of  those  markings  which  are 
most  conspicuous  in  the  young  of  the  same  and  or  most  other 
species  of  Pleuronectids,  and  which  are  characteristic,  of  course 
on  the  ocular  side,  of  the  smallest  species  of  the  genus  Rhombus 
and  its  immediate  allies.  I  wish  to  draw  especial  attention  to 
these  facts,  as  I  consider  that  they  have  a  distinct  bearing  ou  the 
interpretation  of  the  phenomenon  of  ambicoloration. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  in  the  EoyaJ  Society  memoir  so  frequently 
referred  to,  establishes  the  fact  that  pigment  can  be  produced  by  the 
action  of  light  on  the  colourless  under  surface  of  an  already  meta- 
morphosed flat-fish,  noting,  at  the  same  time,  the  great  variation 
which  exists  in  the  susceptibility  of  individuals  to  this  treatment. 
The  authors  reject,  however,  the  hypothesis  that  the  ambicolorate 
condition  so  commonly  met  with  can  also  be  explained  as  due  to 
the  action  of  light,  since  there  is  "  not  the  slightest  evidence  at 
present  that  these  abnormal  specimens  have  been  exposed  to 
abnormal  conditions,  or  have  had  abnormal  habits  of  life,"  and,  for 
my  own  part,  I  most  certainly  agree  with  them  in  the  main.  There 
is,  however,  one  colour  abnormality,  so  common  as  perhaps  hardly 
to  merit  such  a  designation,  which  I  think  is  probably  due  to  the 
action  of  light.  This  is  the  presence  of  more  or  less  pigment  on 
the  blind  side  of  the  median  fins.  It  may  be  present  merely  in 
the  form  of  irregular  dull  streaks  or  splashes,  as  in  the  caudal  fin 
of  the  Sole,  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  paper,  or  it  may  be 
developed  to  such  an  extent  that  practically  the  whole  of  the 
marginal  fins  are  coloured.  This  last  condition  is  exemplified  by  a 
Dab  (PL  limanda)  in  my  possession,  but  the  pigment  of  the  blind 
is  as  brilliant  as  that  of  the  ocular  side,  and  there  are  a  few  bright 
spots  on  the  blind  side  of  the  body  as  well.  I  find  no  difficulty  in 
attributing  such  a  dull  and  partial  pigmentation  as  is  present  on 
the  caudal  fin  of  the  Sole  to  the  action  of  light  through  the  trans- 
parent tissues  of  the  fin,  but  the  brilliant  coloration  of  the  Dab's 
fins,  associated,  as  it  is,  with  a  partial,  if  very  slight,  development 
of  colour  on  the  non-transparent  body,  seems  to  require  some 
further  explanation. 

Messrs.  Cunningham  and  MacMunn  find  a  difficulty  in  accepting 
reversion  or  atavism  as  an  explanation  of  the  ambicolorate 
condition,  in  that  the  hypothetical  vertically  swimming  ancestor 
of  the  Flat-fish  must  have  "  had  an  unpigmented  white  or  silvery 
ventral  surface,  as  other  symmetrical  fishes  have,"  whereas  com- 

?letely  ambicolorate  flat-fish  are  uniformly  pigmented  all  over, 
'he  difficulty  certainly  arises  if  we  assume  that  the  ancestor  really 
was  paler  on  the  ventral  region  than  elsewhere ;  but  is  it  not 
equally  reasonable  to  assume  a  stage  of  evolution  in  which  the 
fish  resembled  such  forms  as  Platax  or  Datcyllus,  to  take  instances 
from  families  widely  separated  from  each  other  by  systematists  ? 
Both  forms  have  high  compressed  bodies,  and  in  some  species,  at 
any  rate,  in  both  genera  the  ventral  region  is  as  deeply  pigmented 
as  the  dorsal.     Even  in  the  John  Dory  (Zeusfaber),  in  which  the 
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ventral  abdominal  region  is  flattened,  it  is  nevertheless  rather' 
darkly  pigmented,  and  to  me  it  certainly  seems  more  probable  that 
the  Pleuronectidse  of  the  present  day  began  to  take  on  their 
asymmetrical  characters  as  compressed  and   uniformly  coloured 
forms  than  in  the  condition  of  ordinary  round  fish. 

A  feature  which  appears  to  me  to  be  of  the  highest  importance 
is  the  fact  that  ambicolorate  fish  appear  to  be  always  what  one 
may  term  "  ambiciliate  "  also.  That  is  to  say,  whenever  pigment 
is  found  on  the  blind  side  of  a  fish,  the  scales  in  that  region  are  as 
rough  as  those  of  the  other  side  (in  such  forms  as  exhibit 
asymmetry  in  this  respect),  or,  at  all  events,  are  rougher  than  on 
the  blind  side  of  normal  examples  of  the  same  species.  The  Turbot, 
for  instance,  which  normally  has  no  spines  on  the  blind  side,  always 
possesses  them  if  ambicolorate.  They  are  usually  confined  to  the 
pigmented  region,  but  may  occur  also  on  the  white  part  of  the 
skin,  but  only,  according  to  my  own  experience,  in  specimens 
which  exhibit  some  pigmentation  or  other  of  the  blind  side  l. 

I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  contended  that  the  action  of 
light  can  have  any  effect  on  the  development  of  the  spines  or  scales, 
and  Mr.  Cunningham's  experiments  yield  no  information  on  the 
subject,  since  in  his  most  perfectly  coloured  Flounders  (pp.  cit. 
pi.  53)  practically  no  pigment  manifested  itself  in  the  regions 
corresponding  to  the  site  of  the  only  tubercles  which  British 
examples  of  Pl.JUsus  possess.  If  we  admit  the  inefficacy  of  light 
in  this  respect,  it  becomes  evident  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
phenomenon  in  which  the  pigmentation  is  not  the  only  element  of 
importance.  The  reversion,  in  fact,  if  such  it  is,  extends  to  the 
derma  generally,  and  not  merely  to  its  power  of  producing  the 
various  elements  of  coloration. 

I  have  shown 2  that  the  Turbot  in  its  early  pelagic  stages  is 
possessed  of  a  very  powerful  cephalic  armature,  and  that  the  larvae 
of  another  sinistral  form,  perhaps  the  Brill,  are  equally  well  armed, 
though  in  a  different  manner3.  It  is  possible  to  regard  these 
cephalic  spines  either  as  protective  structures,  in  essential  relation 
to  the  pelagic  period  of  existence,  or,  perhaps  with  greater 
probability,  as  of  merely  ancestral  significance.  In  a  future 
communication  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  the  dermal  spines 
or  tubercles  of  our  British  Turbot  are  undergoing,  or  have 
undergone,  a  reduction  in  number,  so  that  the  condition  of  the 

1  I  am  speaking  now  of  British  examples  only,  since  Turbot  from  the 
Norwegian  Fjords  not  uncommonly  possess  spines  on  the  colourless  blind  side. 
Norwegian  Turbot,  however,  are  much  more  profusely  spirted  on  the  ocular 
side  than  their  British  allies,  and  the  spinulation  of  the  blind  side,  when  present, 
is  always  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  other.  I  have  never  seen  an  ambicolorate 
example  from  Norway;  but  only  a  few  hundred  fish  have  come  under  my 
notice,  and  it  is  possible  that  "double"  specimens  may  have  been  withdrawn 
by  the  consignors,  since  such  are  not  supposed  to  have  a  high  market  value, 
except  for  naturalists.  Besides  being  more  spinous,  these  Turbot  appear  to  be 
also  considerably  smaller  than  our  own. 

»  Journ.  M.  B.  Assoc.  1892,  p.  402. 

»  Trans.  B.  DubL  Soc.  v.  1893,  pi.  xii. 
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spines  in  the  smaller  Norwegian  examples  is  the  more  ancient. 
Since  symmetry  of  dermal  armature  must  have  been  as  character- 
istic of  the  hypothetical  Pleuronectid  ancestor  as  symmetry  of 
colour,  the  presence  of  spines  or  tubercles  on  both  sides  of 
ambicolorate  flat-fish  seems  to  me  an  important  evidence  of 
reversion ;  further,  the  fact  that  when  colour  is  present  on  the 
blind  side  of  the  Brill  (and  also  of  the  Turbot,  though  the  feature 
is  less  conspicuous)  it  commonly  assumes  the  distribution  charac- 
teristic of  the  young  stages  of  nearly  all  Pleuronectids,  and  of  the 
adult  stages  of  the  Topknots  (the  smallest  and  most  strongly 
ciliated,  and  probably  the  most  primitive  of  its  allies),  appears  to 
strengthen  the  case  considerably. 

A  difficulty  undoubtedly  arises  in  the  want  of  any  known 
instance  in  which  ambicoloration  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
development  of  the  muscles  of  the  blind  side  equivalent  to  that 
which  takes  places  on  the  coloured  side,  or  of  equal  development 
of  the  pectoral  fins.  The  dermal  tubercles,  however,  even  in 
Cyclopean  Turbot,  are  never  developed  on  the  blind  side  to  an 
extent  corresponding  to  that  of  the  ocular  side,  so  that  at  best 
only  a  partial  reversion  can  be  argued  for  any  feature  which 
manifests  itself  in  ambicolorate  examples. 

In  partially  ambicolorate  specimens,  in  which  the  pigment  of 
the  blind  side  is  irregular,  and  not  arranged  in  definite  series  of 
markings,  as  in  the  Brill,  the  theory  of  reversion  would  inculcate 
that  the  reversion  to  colour-activity  and  symmetry  of  scales  is 
confined  to  certain  areas  of  the  derma.  Total  ambicoloration,  as 
Messrs.  Cunningham  and  MacMunn  remark,  has  only  been  recorded 
in  association  with  the  Cyclopean  condition.  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  may  possibly  imply  that  the  reversion  is  so  general  that 
it  has  affected  the  normal  metamorphosis,  that  there  is  in  fact 
a  partial  reversion  to  symmetry  of  the  head  (as  well  as  to  symmetry 
of  the  pigment  and  scales)  exemplified  by  such  a  want  of  harmony 
in  the  migrations  of  the  eye  and  dorsal  fin,  as  I  have  already 
suggested  may  be  the  mechanical  cause  of  the  Cyclopean  result. 

It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  usually  normal  colour  condition 
of  specimens  in  which  the  structural  abnormality  of  the  head  is 
connned  to  the  projection  of  a  small  part  of  the  dorsal,  that  such 
abnormality  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  any  tendency 
towards  a  reversion  of  pigmentation,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be 
indicative  of  even  the  slightest  reversion  towards  symmetry  of  the 
head. 

In  the  Sole  now  under  consideration,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
under  surface  is  white.  The  muscles  of  the  blind  side  are  reduced 
in  the  normal  manner,  and  the  ciliation  of  the  scales  is  feeble. 
The  dorsal  fin  has  completed  its  usual  forward  migration,  but  the 
eyes  remain  practically  symmetrical. 

We  have  seen  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  ambi- 
colorate examples,  whether  Cyclopean  or  structurally  normal, 
differ  in  any  of  their  habits  from  perfectly  normal  fish,  since 
Cunningham's  observations  of  the  behaviour  of  a  living  Cyclopean 
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Plaice  rebut  such  a  supposition,  while  no  evidence  is  forthcoming 
in  its  favour.  The  same  authority  has  also  failed  to  detect  any 
difference  in  the  habits  of  partially  ambicolorate  but  structurally 
normal  fish.  Plaice  and  Flounders,  more  or  less  coloured  on  the 
underside,  are  extremely  common  in  the  Humber,  and  having  kept  a 
considerable  number  of  such  fish  in  the  Cleethorpes  tanks  and 
watched  their  behaviour  attentively,  my  own  experience  is  precisely 
to  the  same  effect  as  Cunningham's.  The  young  Brill,  with  the 
hooked  dorsal,  structurally  abnormal  but  not  ambicolorate,  differed 
in  its  habits  in  no  respect  from  several  normal  Brill  of  about  the 
same  size,  taken  at  the  same  place,  and  kept  in  the  same  tank. 

Of  the  habits  of  the  Sole  under  discussion  I  have  of  course  no 
knowledge,  the  fact  that  it  was  trawled  in  company  with  a  number 
of  normal  examples  being  of  little  value,  since  I  have  occasionally 
trawled  such  essentially  pelagic  fish  as  Mackerel  and  Herrings. 
The  complete  asymmetry  of  everything  but  the  eyes  seems, 
however,  to  refute  the  idea  that  it  could  possibly  have  maintained 
a  vertical  position,  and  the  complete  absence  of  pigment  from  the 
blind  side  of  the  head  and  trunk  would  seem,  in  the  light  of 
Cunningham's  investigations,  to  show  that  that  side  could  not  have 
been  exposed  to  the  light,  unless  the  susceptibility  of  the  individual 
were  so  slight  that  the  power  of  pigment-production  was  practically 
lost  by  the  derma  of  that  side. 

The  bearing  that  the  condition  of  our  specimen  has  upon  the 
question  of  ambicoloration,  into  which  I  have  entered  at  so  great  a 
length  above,  appears  to  me  to  be  this, — that  the  phenomenon  of 
complete  ambicoloration,  as  typified  by  some  Cyclopean  Pleuro- 
nectids,  cannot  be  held  to  depend  on  the  mere  arrest  of  the 
migration  of  the  eye,  unaccompanied  by  other  structural  abnor- 
mality \  The  proposition,  as  laid  down  by  Cunningham  and 
MacMunn,  that  complete  ambicoloration  occurs  only  in  Cyclopean 
examples,  is  in  no  way  affected  thereby,  but,  as  it  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  any  abnormality  of  habit  (whether  in  the  pelagic 
or  later  stages),  such  as  Giard 2  considers  to  exist  in  Cyclopean 
Turbot,  would  surely  be  intensified  in  a  specimen  like  that  now 
before  us,  1  should  say  that  the  theory  of  the  French  observer  may 
be  considered  to  be  finally  disposed  of. 

Anatomical  Feature*. 

Most  of  my  superficial  and  all  my  subdermal  observations  were 
made  after  the  specimen  had  been  some  months  in  alcohol. 

On  removing  the  skin  from  the  right  (normally  the  ocular)  side 

1  That  ambicoloration  may  exist  in  a  specimen  not  essentially  differing  in 
external  characteristics  from  the  Sole  now  under  consideration  is  shown  by  a 
young  Turbot  in  the  St  Andrews  Museum,  described  and  figured  in  the 
♦  Fauna  of  St.  Andrews  Bay '  by  Professor  Mcintosh.  The  specimen  is  only 
a  few  inches  in  length  ana  normally  developed,  except  that  the  eyes  are  on 
different  sides  of  the  head,  and  pigment  exists  on  both  sides  of  the  body. 

3  "  Sur  la  Persistanoe  partielle  de  la  Symltrie  bilatlrale  ches  un  Turbot," 
O.  B.  Soc.  BioL  Jan.  22, 1892,  p.  31,  and  Nat.  Sci.  i.  5,  p.  358. 
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of  the  head  the  disposition  of  the  muscles  was  found  to  be  almost 
normal,  the  only  difference  being  tbat  the  ventral  face  of  the 
anterior  dorsal  muscles,  which  normally  exhibits  an  almost  semi- 
circular indentation  for  the  reception  of  the  dorsal  hemisphere  of 
of  the  upper  orbit,  is,  in  the  specimen  before  us,  only  slightly 
concave  in  the  same  region.  The  space  usually  occupied  by  the 
upper  eye  was  filled  with  a  mass  of  connective  tissue,  and  to  some 
extent  also  by  an  extension  of  a  pad  of  gelatinous  and  adipose 
matter,  which  is  always  found  above  the  right  nasal  organ. 
Eemoving  this,  the  right  ectethmoid  and  the  interorbital  septum 
have  the  usual  appearance  from  this  aspect,  and  the  right  orbito- 
nasal nerve  is  seen  passing  as  usual  below  the  anterior  notch  of 
the  left  ectethmoid.  There  is  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the 
right  orbital  apparatus  that  calls  for  remark.  The  bony  ridge  on 
the  left  edge  of  the  top  of  the  skull  is,  as  usual,  united  to  the 
ventral  face  of  the  dorsal  muscles,  and  to  the  great  sickle-shaped 
ligament-bone  !  imbedded  therein,  by  a  very  tough  white  ligament. 

The  morphology  of  the  Pleuronectid  skull  having  been  very 
clearly  defined  by  Traquoir2  many  years  ago,  and  that  of  the 
Common  Sole  having  received  special  attention  in  Mr.  Cunningham's 
monograph  on  that  species,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  refer  except 
very  briefly  to  the  normal  features  of  its  component  parts.  In  any 
Flat-fish  the  top  of  the  skull  in  the  orbital  region  consists  of  two 
bony  ridges.  Of  these,  that  on  the  side  of  the  fish  occupied  by  the 
eyes  consists  of  the  interorbital  septum  formed  by  the  coalesced 
anterior  limbs  of  the  two  frontals  (very  unequally  developed  of 
course)  running  forward  to  the  ectethmoid  of  the  ocular  side. 
The  opposite  ridge,  tbat  of  the  blind  side,  is  the  pseudomesial 
process  of  Traquair,  formed  by  the  union  of  an  anterior  process  of 
the  sphenotic  of  the  blind  side  with  a  posterior  process  of  the 
ectethmoid  of  the  blind  side,  and  between  these  two  ridges  is  the 
upper  orbital  cavity,  the  optic  nerve  and  oblique  and  recti  muscles 
thus  reaching  the  eye.  Accordingly  in  the  normal  Sole  we  find 
the  nerve  and  muscles  of  the  left  or  upper  eye  to  the  right  of  the 
pseudomesial  process. 

In  the  abnormal  Sole,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  eye  is 
not  on  the  right  side  of  this  process,  and  in  fact  is  completely  shut 
off  from  the  right  side  of  the  head  by  the  fibrous  connection  of 
the  process  to  the  ventral  face  of  the  dorsal  muscles.  In  fact,  all 
that  is  to  be  seen  of  the  left  orbital  apparatus  consists  of  the 

1  This  bone,  which  supplies  a  firm  base  of  attachment  for  the  dorsal  muscle* 
to  the  skull,  is  not  found  in  Rhombus  and  Pkuronectes,  the  genera  to  which  the 
observations  of  Cunningham  and  MacMunn  limit  the  occurrence  of  the  Cyclopean 
malformation.  It  is  possible  that  ita  presence  in  the  Sole  may  supply  the 
wished-for  structural  peculiarity  correlated  to  the  non-occurrence  of  the 
malformation  in  Solea,  since,  as  the  authors  remark,  the  dorsal  fin  in  Sotea 
actually  extends  further  forward  than  in  the  Turbot,  and  much  further  than  in 
the  Flounder,  both  of  which  are  commonly  Cyclopean  (see  these  authors, 
op.  cit.  p.  806).  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  burrowing-habtta  of 
the  Sole  might  well  preclude  the  survival  of  specimens  so  malformed,  since  the 
longish  dorsal  hook  would  be  a  serious  inconvenience. 

a  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  Lond.  xxv.  p.  263. 
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proximal  parts  of  the  two  oblique  muscles,  which  are,  as  usual, 
attached  to  the  posterior  face  of  the  expanded  front  part  of  the  left 
ectethmoid ;  these  muscles  are  seen  to  pass  to  the  eye  to  which 
they  belong  by  dipping  under  the  pseudomesial  process. 

On  turning  the  specimen  over  and  laying  bare  the  left  side  of 
the  skull,  it  is  found  to  have  the  appearance  shown  in  Plate  XXX. 
fig.  9  ;  a  figure  of  the  skull  of  a  normal  Sole  (fig.  10)  is  added  for 
purposes  of  comparison. 

Below  the  pseudomesial  is  seen  in  either  specimen  a  tolerably 
large  foramen,  which  is  considerably  largest,  however,  in  the 
abnormal  fish.  It  would  appear  from  Mr.  Cunningham's  figure 
(op.  ciL  pi.  xi.  fig.  6)  that  it  may  be  much  smaller  in  normal  Soles 
than  in  the  specimen  from  which  my  drawing  was  made,  but  the 
bones  of  Teleosteans  are  notoriously  variable.  This  foramen  in 
normal  Flat-fish,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  second  part  of  this  paper, 
puts  the  left  accessory  visual  organ  into  connection  with  the  left 
orbital  cavity  and  gives  exit  to  a  cranial  nerve. 

In  the  specimen  before  us,  however,  the  whole  of  the  left  orbital 
apparatus  protrudes  through  this  foramen,  the  left  accessory 
visual  organ  being  rather  backwardly  displaced.  It  was  not  very 
well  preserved,  and  I  did  not  ascertain  the  position  of  its  opening 
into  the  orbital  cavity,  but  this  appeared  to  be  external  to  the 
skull.  The  eye  itself  is  resting  internally  against  the  left 
ectethmoid  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  pseudomesial.  The  length 
of  the  oblique  muscles  does  not  allow  it  any  outward  displacement, 
and  the  width  of  the  foramen  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  it  to  be 
drawn  inwards.  The  recti  muscles  pass  to  their  usual  place  of 
insertion  on  the  inner  face  of  the  parasphenoid,  and  the  optic  nerve 
to  its  origin  on  the  ventral  face  of  the  brain. 

Comparing  the  normal  and  abnormal  skulls  from  the  left  side  we 
find  only  two  points  of  difference,  viz.  (a)  the  foramen  is  largest  in 
the  abnormal  example,  (6)  the  left  ectethmoid  is  less  developed  and 
lacks  the  usual  antero-dorsal  prominence  in  the  abnormal  example. 

That  the  left  ectethmoid  has  nevertheless  undergone  the  usual 
rotation  is  shown  by  the  position  of  the  insertions  of  the  oblique 
muscles.  We  have  already  noticed  from  the  outside  that  the  eye 
is  partially  withdrawn  from  the  surface.  Internally  its  connection 
with  the  skin  is  very  slight,  in  fact  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  separating 
the  outer  from  the  inner  layer  of  the  cornea  in  making  the  necessary 
observations.  The  mandibulary  branch  of  the  V-cranial,  passing 
directly  below  the  eye-muscles,  appears  in  some  degree  to  restrict 
the  eye  to  the  position  it  now  occupies. 

To  recapitulate,  we  have  before  us  a  specimen  in  which  there 
has  been  practically  no  migration  of  the  left  eye,  and  yet  in  which 
the  skull  presents,  save  for  a  slight  deficiency  in  the  left  ectethmoid, 
all  the  characters  which  one  finds  in  a  specimen  in  which  the  usual 
migration  has  taken  place.  The  rotation  of  the  mouth-apparatus 
is  quite  normal,  but  1  have  omitted  to  consider  this  because,  as 
Cunningham  truly  remarks,  it  is  a  feature  entirely  independent  of 
that  of  the  orbital  part  of  the  skull. 
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There  is,  as  it  were,  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  eye  to  get  to 
the  right  side  of  the  head  by  passing  through  the  tissues,  as  in  the 
larval  Flagima  or,  at  any  rate,  in  the  PleurGiicetid  lame  which 
Steenstrup  and,  subsequently,  Agassiz,  whether  correctly  or 
incorrectly,  attributed  to  that  genus '.  This  process,  however, 
has  been  frustrated  by  the  interposition  of  impenetrable  bony 
structure*-  The  Hole  has  been  shown,  independently  by  Eaffaele2 
and  Cunningham  \  to  be  one  of  tho  flat-fishes  in  winch  the  migra- 
tion of  the  eye  is  throughout  external  \  and  this  interposition  of 
the  pseudo mesial  process  coupled  with  the  constant  presence  in  all 
flat-fish  of  one  of  the  accessory  visual  organs  on  the  blind  side  of 
the  head,  lends  support  to  the  view  that  the  union  of  the  ectethmoid 
and  sphenotic  of  the  blind  side  cannot  take  place  until  after  the 
eye  has  passed  the  ridge  of  the  bead  \ 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  what  light 
our  specimen  throws  upon  the  theory  of  Pleuroneetid  evolution. 
The  rotation  of  such  part  of  the  skull  as  is  in  intimate  connection 
with  the  eyes  is  attributed  by  Mr*  Cunningham  (Treatise  &c* 
pp.  52,  53)  to  the  heredity  of  a  character  acquired  by  the  efforts  of 
an  originally  symmetrical  fish  to  look  with  its  lower  eye  beyond  the 
edge  of  its  head:  in  fact,  u  to  the  accumulation,  by  inheritance, 

1  "  Development  of  the  Flounders,'1  Proc.  Am.  Ac  Arts  &  Sri.  *iv.  187SP  p.  7. 
a  Mitth.  aool  Stat,  Neap,  Bd  viii.  tav.  iii,  fig*,  ft  9. 

3  Journ.  M,  B.  Assoc.  N.  S.  vol  it.  no.  it.  p.  327.  pi.  siv*  %.  2. 

4  It  is  somewhat  surprising,  until,  by  perusal  of  bis  work,  one  has  become 
accustomed  to  his  consistent  netfleirt  of  recent  authors  other  than  Scandinavian., 
to  fiud  that  Professor  Smitt  (Hist.  Scand.  Fisbrs,  *-d.  i?.  l*i>3,  p,  JWi5)  a  till 
considers  that  tho  Common  Solo  is  probably  one  oT  the  forms  in  which  the 
dorsal  fin,  or  at,  till  events  its  predecessor,  the  embryonic  vertical  fin,  extends 
so  far  forward  on  the  dorsal  edge  of  the  head  that  the  eye  must  force  its  way 
under  the  bfcJA  of  this  fin.  In  support  of  this  assertion  he  appends  a  figure 
{Joe.  cit.  fig.  1(XJ),  after  Malm,  of  a  young  Sole  12  mm.  long,  in  which  both  eyes 
are  already  on  die  right  side  of  the  head.  The  base  of  the  permanent  dorsal 
fin  is  clearly  enough  shown  to  eoromence  at  a  point  mnrked  x,  which  b  about 
opposite  the  posterior  margin  of  tho  upper  eye  j  in  front  of  this  a  point  y  is 
shown  on  the  dorsal  profile  of  the  head,  and  j- w  is  said  to  be  "  that  part  of 
the  future  base  of  the  dorsal  fin  under  which  the  left  (upper)  eye  has  probably 
passed."  So  IVir  as  one  can  judge  by  the  drawing,  nil  that  part  of  the  dorsal 
profile  in  front  of  the  point  j  is  in  reality  formed  by  the  sltin  simply,  and  not 
by  an  anterior  prolongation  of  the  embryonic  fin,  Be^des  overlooking  the 
work  of  RalFacle  and  Cunningham  already  referred  to,  Smitt  is  evidently 
uuacquaintod  with  those  observations  of  (he  Italian  EOolorist  which  show  that 
the  cephalic  prolongs  Hon  of  the  dorsal  fin  is  brought  about  by  a  forward 
migration  of  the  fin-rays  and  iuterneurnl  elements,  and  not  by  the  formation  of 
new  fin-rays.  The  figure,  showing  as  it  does  the  anterior  end  of  the  true 
dorsal  fin  fat  the  point  j),  is  of  some  value,  since  it  completely  proves  the 
fallacy  of  the?  theory  it  is  intended  lo  support.  I  need  hardly  say  that  this 
criticism  is  intruded  to  apply  only  to  the  compiler,  since  Malm's  observations 
were  prior  to  those  of  Rauaele  ana*  Cunningham. 

8  The  correctness  of  this  ?iew  is  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  PfeJTer. 
alluded  to  in  the  second  part  of  this  paper. 
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of  the  modifications  due  to  known  physiological  effects  of  functional 
activity." 

It  is  evident,  in  the  specimen  before  us,  that  whether  the  fish 
made  any  efforts  to  look  upwards  or  not,  it  could  certainly  never 
have  succeeded  in  doing  so,  so  that  the  supposed  original  stimulus 
of  the  rotation  may  in  this  instance  be  considered  as  wanting. 
Yet  the  metamorphosis  of  the  skull  has  proceeded  on  the  normal 
lines,  and  so  far  from  the  efforts  of  the  eye  having  apparently 
affected  the  rotation  of  the  ectethmoid,  the  condition  we  have 
observed  suggests  rather  that  the  rotation  of  the  ectethmoid  has 
slightly  displaced  the  eye.  It  may  be  said  that  the  eye,  intercepted 
too  soon  by  the  pseudomesial,  may  nevertheless,  by  the  continuance 
of  its  efforts,  be  responsible  for  the  rotation  of  the  ectethmoid ; 
but,  as  the  direction  of  the  strain  would  be  diverted,  by  the  oblique 
muscles  having  to  pull  round  the  obstacle  instead  of  directly,  one 
would  expect  that  any  resulting  rotation  would  be  less  normal 
than  in  the  present  instance.  At  the  same  time  the  reduction  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  ectethmoid  seems  very  possibly  connected 
with  functional  inactivity. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  may  be  argued  that  an 
acquired  character  may  become  so  fixed  that  the  defection  of  what 
was  originally  the  cause  becomes  of  no  moment  in  development; 
so  that  the  condition  of  our  specimen  is  no  bar  to  the  acceptance 
of  this  theory  in  the  case  of  Flat-fish  evolution.  While  unwilling 
to  dispute  such  a  proposition,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  modifications  from  the  normal  type,  which 
might  be  attributed  to  the  physiological  effects  of  the  arrest  of  the 
migration  of  the  eye,  point  rather  to  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection 
as  the  true  interpretation  of  the  evolution  in  question. 

EXPLANATION  OP  THE  PLATES. 
Plate  XXVIII. 

Pig.  1.  Molva  abyssorum,  47  inches  long.     X  A  ca> 
2. vulgaris,  36f  inches  long.     X  A  ca. 

Plate  XXIX, 

Fig. 3.  Abdominal  viscera  of  M.  abyssorum,  $ ,  from  the  left  side;   slightly 
displaced. 
3  a.  The  intestine  of  another  specimen  of  M.  abyssorum, 
4.  Abdominal  viscera  of  M,  vulgaris,  £,  from   the  left  side;  slightly 
displaced. 

Plate  XXX. 
Fig.  5.  Ocular  side  of  head  of  Plaice.     Skin  and  part  of  superficial  jaw- 
muscles  (m.)  remoTed  so  as  to  expose  the  membranous  wall  of  the 
right  orbital  cavity  (m.to.)   and    the    right  recessus  orbitalis  (r) 
X  %oa. 

c.s.  Out  edge  of  skin. 
is.  Bony  interorbital  septum. 
6.  Bight  recessus  orbUalis  of  Plaice;   the  outer  wall   partly  removed, 
Enlarged  and  slightly  diagrammatic, 
o.  Opening  into  orbital  cavity, 
s.  Muscular  septum. 


__ 
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Fig.  7.  Dissection  of  left  orbital  cavity  of  Plaice.    Bony  interorbiUl  septam 
and  part  of   skull  (sk.)  in  front   of  and   behind   cavity  removed. 
Optic  nerve  (o.n.)  and  recti   muscles  (r.m.)  cut   through,  and  eje 
turned  forward  so  as  to  expose  the  funicular  depression  leading  into 
the  left  recessus  orbitalis.     x  j  ca. 
d.m.  Dorsal  muscles. 
f.s.  Fibrous  interorbital  septum. 
I.e.  Left  orbital  cavity. 
he.  Left  eye. 
r.c.  Bight  orbital  cavity. 

8.  Blind  side  of  head  of  Halibut.    Skin  and  part  of  superficial  jaw-musotet 

and  adjacent  adipose  tissue  (a.)  removed  so  as  to  expose  the  left 
reces8us  orbitalis.    The  anterior  limb  of  the  organ  (r.a.)  is  laid  open 
by  an  incision  of  its  outer  wall,  and  the  course  of  the  arrow  shows  the 
passage  of  the  duct  to  the  left  orbital  cavity.     Size  reduced. 
cm.  Cut  edge  of  superficial  jaw-muscles. 

e.  Ethmoid  cartilage. 
p.a.  Fart  of  skull  formed  by  union  of  left  ectethmoid  and 

sphenotic. 
r.p.  Posterior  limb  of  left  recessus  orbitalis. 

9.  Skull  of  adult  Sole  with  symmetrical  eyes,  from  the  left  side.    The 

posterior  part,  shown  in  dotted  lines,  is  conjectural    Natural  sixe. 
e.h  Left  ectethmoid. 

/.  Foramen  between  pseudomesial  process  and  parasphenoid. 
ps.  Parasphenoid. 
8.1.  Left  sphenotic. 

10.  Skull  of  normal  adult  Sole,  from  the  left  side.    Natural  size. 

Lettering  as  in  figure  9. 

P.S.  (June  20lh,  1894).— The  restriction  formulated  by 
Cunningham  and  MacMunn  as  above,  and  confirmed  by  my  own 
previous  experience,  is  controverted  by  a  specimen  obtained  since 
this  paper  was  read.  The  fish  is  structurally  normal,  but  exhibit* 
some  pigment  on  the  blind  side  of  the  jaws  and  on  other  parts 
anterior  to  the  line  indicated. 


3.  Field-Notes  on  the  Wild  Camel  of  Lob-Nor. 
By  St.  George  Littledale,  F.R.G.S. 

[Received  March  28,  1894.] 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  journey  that  Mrs.  Iittledale  and  I 
made  last  year  across  the  centre  of  Asia  \  was  to  obtain  specimens 
of  the  Wild  Camel  (Camelus  bactrianus).  On  reaching  Lob-Nor  in 
May  1893  we  were  pleased  to  hear  that  the  natives  confirmed  my 
opinion  that  we  should  probably  find  Wild  Camels  on  the  slope 
of  the  Altyn  Tag;  but  when  I  asked  them  in  what  particular 
district  these  animals  were  likely  to  be  found  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  they  were  so  very  vague  and  general  in  their  answers  that  it 
was  evident  they  either  did  not  know  or  were  unwilling  to  say. 

On  the  8th  day  after  leaving  the  Lob  we  found,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Altyn  Tag,  the  fresh  tracks  of  a  camel.  The  animal 
had  come  in  the  night  or  early  morning  within  a  mile  of  our  camp, 
but  winding  us  it  had  turned  and  bolted  away.     After  this  we 

1  Cf.  Geogr.  Journ.  iii.  p.  446. 
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occasionally  saw  more  tracks,  bat  we  never  beheld  the  animal  in 
the  flesh  till  the  16th  day;  we  were  then  in  the  most  forlorn 
country  imaginable,  not  a  blade  of  grass  for  our  animals  was  to  be 
had,  and  water  was  only  procurable  about  every  second  day.  The 
country  was  totally  uninhabited,  the  nearest  settlement  being 
Abdul  on  the  Tarim  Eiver  near  Lob-Nor.  A  few  marches  back 
we  saw  Kyang  occasionally,  and  now  and  then  the  track  of  a  Yak 
or  a  sheep,  but  in  this  dismal  place  there  was  nothing.  We  had 
seen  on  the  rocks  and  stunted  shrubs  patches  of  camel-hair,  and 
as  these  tracks  became  more  numerous  our  hopes  rose.  On  the 
morning  of  the  19th  June  I  had  stayed  behind  with  one  man  to 
follow  up  some  tracks,  and  Mrs.  Littledale  had  gone  on  ahead  with 
the  other.  The  latter  discovered  two  camels  and  tried  to  shoot 
them  before  I  came  up.  Fortunately  luck  favoured  me,  and  I  was 
able  to  get  them  both.  Finding  a  small  quantity  of  water  in  some 
rocks  a  couple  of  miles  from  where  the  camels  lay,  we  stopped  a 
day  to  clean  ?nd  dry  the  skins  and  the  skeleton,  as  I  was  anxious 
to  bring  complete  specimens  home  for  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  On  examining  the  skulls  we  found  the  nostrils  were 
full  of  soft  grubs,  about  1 1  inch  in  length  ;  they  must  have  been 
very  disagreeable  tenants.  We  put  some  of  these  into  spirit  and 
brought  them  home  along  with  other  specimens. 


Wild  Camel  of  Lob-Nor. 
(From  the  mounted  specimen  in  the  British  Museum.) 

On  the  next  march  we  saw  another  pair  of  camels,  but  the  wind 
waa  wrong,  and  I  could  not  get  a  shot.    Soon  after  this  we  saw 
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three  more  lying  down,  and  I  made  a  long  stalk  after  them. 
Owing  to  their  height  Wild  Camels  are  rather  difficult  to  approach, 
for  even  when  lying  down  their  beads  are  so  high  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  keep  out  of  sight,  for  there  is  little  or  no  cover  in  the 
desert.  Out  of  the  last- mentioned  herd  I  got  a  fine  old  male. 
We  were  now  evidently  in  the  thick  of  the  camel-district,  for  a 
few  miles  farther  we  came  on  a  herd  of  nine,  but  the  wind  being 
westerly  they  smelt  us  loug  before  we  got  near  them.  That  day 
we  had  to  camp  in  an  arid  desert,  where  there  was  neither  water 
nor  grass.  Towards  evening  an  animal  was  seen  in  the  distance, 
and  turned  out  to  be  another  camel.  On  getting  up  to  it  I  had  to 
tire  at  a  desperately  long  range*  The  beast  spun  round  aud  then 
dropped  in  his  tracks.  The  stalk  had  been  watched  from  camp 
with  a  good  deal  of  interest,  and  our  two  Lob  hunters,  who  were 
in  disgrace,  were  much  put  out  at  the  result,  for,  when  they  saw  nie 
preparing  to  shoot,  they  announced  to  our  men  that  I  was  a  mad- 
man to  attempt  to  kill  a  camel  at  that  distance*  This  specimen 
fortunately  proved  to  be  a  female,  which  I  particularly  wanted. 
It  was  the  last  camel  of  any  kind  that  we  saw.  The  natives  told 
me  that  if  a  camel  saw  or  smelt  a  man  they  would  not  return  to 
that  place  for  a  year.  This  is  probably  an  over-statement,  but 
they  certainly  were  very  wild,  for  I  saw  with  my  telescope  two 
camels,  which  I  did  not  tire  at,  striding  away  far  across  the  desert, 
and  when  la^t  visible  they  showed  no  sign  of  slackening  speed, 

I  brought  home  3  skins,  1  complete  skeleton,  and  all  the  skulls 
of  these  camels.  The  animals  being  shot  in  summer,  unfortunately 
their  skins  were  not  in  a  very  good  condition. 

Whether  these  camels  are  remnants  of  the  original  WUd  Camel 
or  simply  the  descendants  of  some  tame  ones  run  wild,  I  leave  to 
more  learned  heads  than  mine  to  discover*  There  are  round  the 
Gobi  Desert  the  remains  of  many  cities  that  have  been  overwhelmed 
with  sand  j  that  the  catastrophe  was  sudden  in  sorutf  instances  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  when  the  wind  blows  away  the  sand  and 
exposes  the  ruins,  cooking  and  other  things  are  found  in  the 
houses ;  and  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  camels 
might  have  survived  a  sandstorm  severe  enough  to  have  annihilated 
their  owners  aud  buried  their  towns. 


4.  On  some  Specimens  of  Mammals  from  Oman,  S,E.  Arabia. 
By  Oldfjeld  Thomas. 

[Iterated  April  3,  1894.] 

(Plate  XXXI.) 

Dr.  A.  S.  G.  Jayakar,  whose  magnificent  collections  and  donations 
of  Muscat  fishes  are  known  to  all  ichthyologists  through  the  papers 
upon  them  by  Mr.  Boulenger,  has,  during  the  past  few  years, 
collected  and  presented  to  the  National  Museum  a  certain  number 
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of  mammals,  and  he  has  now  sent  home  a  further  consignment,  of 
such  value  as  to  demand  a  proper  account. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  list  of  mammals  from  this  very 
interesting  region  has  ever  been  published,  and  Mr.  Blan ford's 
description  of  Erinaceus  niger  \  the  same  author's  passing  reference 
to  a  Muscat  specimen  of  Vulpes  leucopus2,  Sir  V.  Brooke's  description 
of  Qazctta  muscatensis 3 ,  and  Sir  O.  St.  John's  notes  on  Oryx 
beatrix  4  appear  to  be  the  only  references  to  this  locality  that  occur 
in  mammalian  literature.  Dr.  Jayakar  having  obtained  examples  of 
all  these  four  species,  his  collection  includes  specimens  of  all  the 
mammals  known  to  occur  in  this  part  of  Arabia. 

The  geographical  relationships  shown  by  the  mammals  of  Muscat 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  about  equally  with  Africa  and  India,  three 
of  the  species  being  distinctly  African  in  affinities,  three  Indian,  and 
the  remainder  either  peculiar  or  widely-spread  and  of  no  special 
significance. 

Of  the  17  species  included  in  the  list,  two  are  new,  one 
of  them,  Hemitragu8  jayalcari,  the  new  Goat,  forming  a  most 
striking  and  interesting  discovery,  on  which  Dr.  Jayakar  is  much 
to  be  congratulated.  The  new  Hare,  Lepus  vmanensis,  h  also 
markedly  distinct  from  any  of  its  allies. 

1.  Xanthaeptia  amplbxicaitdata,  Geoff. 

a,  b.  2  ad.  al.     Muscat.    23/12/93 5. 

c.  Ad.  al.  $ .    Muscat.     1885. 
rf,  e.  2  do.     Muscat.     1889. 

2.  TAPHOZOUS  NUDIVENTBIS,  Cr. 

a.  Ad.  al.    Khode,  30  miles  N.W.  of  Muscat.     6/11/92. 

3.  Ehinopoma  micbophyllum,  Gteoff. 

a-*.  3  ad.  al.     Khode.     6/11/92. 

d-g.  4  do.    Wadi  Bani  Euha.     20/11/91. 

h-k.  4  do.     Muscat.     1885. 

4.  Ebinaceus  nigeb,  Blanf . 

a.  Ad.  al.  $ .    Muscat.     6/93. 
6,  c.  2  do.  tf  ° .     Muscat.     1885. 

d.  Ad.  sk.  tf .     Muscat.     1885. 

[e.  Do.  $.    Muscat.    5/77.    Col.  Miles,  1877.    Type  of  species  .J 

5.  Cbociduba  mtjbina,  L. 
a-c.  3  ad.  &  imm.  al.     Muscat. 

1  J.  A.  S.  B.  xlrii.  pL  ii.  p.  212  (1878). 

2  Mamm.  Brit.  Ind.  p.  152  (1888). 

3  P.  Z.  8.  1874,  p.  142. 

*  P.  Z.  8.  1872,  p.  95. 

*  The  specimen*  with  exact  dates  are  those  of  the  recently  received  collection, 
which  has  been  throughout  most  carefully  labelled  with  the  particulars  by 
Dr.  Jayakar.  The  other  specimens  belong  to  the  earlier  sets,  received  in  the 
years  noted. 
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6.  Hjbbpestes  albioauda,  Gk  Cuv. 

a.  Ad.  ek.     Khode.     6/11/92. 

b.  Imra.  al.  J  .     Eui,  near  Muscat.     26/10/91. 

c.  d.  2  ad.  sks.     Muscat.     1888. 
e.  Ad.  al.  rf.     Muscat.     1889. 

7.  Canis  pallipes,  Sykes. 
a.  Ad.  sk.     Muscat.     1891. 

If  I  am  right  in  referring  this  skin  to  C.  jxittipe*,  the  present 
example  shows  a  great  extension  of  the  western  range  of  the  species, 
as  it  has  been  hitherto  only  recorded  from  India.  The  specimen  is, 
however,  barely  adult,  so  that  proper  comparison  is  rather  difficult ; 
but  its  skull  agrees  very  fairly  with  that  of  a  Karachi  specimen,  and 
there  is  little  inherent  improbability  of  the  Indian  Wolf  occurring 
as  far  west  as  Muscat. 

8.  Vulpbs  leucopus,  Bly. 

a.  Ad.  sk.     Muscat. 

6,  c.  Adult  in  spirit,  and  a  separate  head.     Muscat.     1885. 

[d,  «.  Ad.  sks.  6  2  •    Muscat.     Col.  Miles,  1877.] 

9.  G-EBBILLUS  (DlPODILLUS)  DASYTJEUS,  Wagn. 

a.  Ad.  al.  tf .     G-obia,  on  the  coast  10  miles  N. W.  of  Muscat. 

6.  Ad.  al.     Muscat.     1887. 

The  type  of  this  species  was  sent  over  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Munich  Museum  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Auderson,  and  I  had  then 
the  opportunity  of  examining  it.  These  Muscat  specimens  are 
undoubtedly  conspecific  with  it,  while  their  similarity  to  G.  nanut, 
Blanf.,  renders  it  probable  that  the  latter  will  prove  to  be 
synonymous  with  O.  dasyurus.  The  typical  O.  nanus  is,  however, 
a  somewhat  smaller  animal  than  these  are. 

10.  Mus  eattus,  L. 

a-c.     Khode.     6/11/92. 

d-f.  Miti,  Wadi  Bani  Euha,  foot  of  Jebel  Akhdar.     11/91. 

Specimens  a-c,  which  are  marked  as  "Tree  Eats"  by  Dr.  Jayakar, 
are  brown,  while  d-f  are  bright  rufous,  and  seem  to  closely  corre- 
spond to  the  Indian  M,  rattus  rufescens,  Gray.  All  have  pure  white 
bellies. 

11.  LEFUB  OMAKfiKfUS,  sp.  n. 

a.  Ad.  sk.  5.     Ziki,  in  Oman  Proper.     20/10/92.     Type. 

b,  c,  2  ad.  al,    Ziki.    $6/10/98. 

Size  remarkably  small,  smaller  than  in  any  other  Old-World 
Hare,  except  the  abnormal  L.  ncUchcri  of  Sumatra.  Sofln 
exceedingly  slender  and  delicate ;  head  small,  ears  long,  hint* 
very  long  and  thin,  General  colour  dull  greyish  brown,  not  far 
from,  but  a  little  yellower  than*  Eidgwaj^s  *  hair-brown  n ;  tb# 
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hairs  broadly  tipped  with  cream-buff,  and  with  a  subterminal  band 
of  black ;  their  basal  three-fourths  dull  whitish.  Head  like  back  ; 
supraorbital  edges  scarcely  paler.  Ears  very  long,  laid  forward  in 
a  spirit-specimen  they  surpass  the  tip  of  the  muzzle  by  moiv  than 
an  inch ;  their  visible  bands  brown,  edged  with  long  fringes  ot 
buff  hairs  ;  their  extreme  tips  externally  black.  Nape  dull  brown, 
with  a  faint  tinge  of  rufous.  Sides  paler  and  greyer  than  back. 
Chin  and  belly  dull  yellowish  white ;  chest  browner.  Outer  sides 
of  arms  and  legs  brown,  inner  sides  paler.  Hands  and  feet  dull 
buff  above,  the  long  hairs  of  the  palms  and  soles  deep  yellowish* 
almost  "  ochraceous."  The  number  and  thickness  of  these 
palm-  and  sole-bristles,  combined  with  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the 
forearms  and  lower  legs,  gives  a  most  unusual  appearance  to  the 
whole  animal,  whose  proportions  are,  however,  merely  an  ex- 
aggerated development  01  those  common  to  many  of  the  N,E. 
African  group  of  Hares.  Tail  rather  long,  black  above,  white 
below. 

Dimensions  of  the  type,  an  adult  female,  measured  in  spirit, 
before  skinning : — 

Head  and  bodv  360  mm. ;  tail  without  hairs  60  ;  hind  foot 
without  claws  89 ;  ear,  length  from  head  118,  from  notch  99, 
breadth  53. 

Skull:  basal  length  60  mm.;  greatest  length  74;  greatest 
breadth  34*6;  nasals,  greatest  length  obliquely  28,  greatest 
combined  breadth  16*1 ;  intertemporal  breadth  10*6  ;  breadth  of 
brain-case  25*5 ;  length  of  palatine  foramen  18*2,  combined  breadth 
of  do.  8*4 ;  least  breadth  of  palatal  bridge  4*4  ;  length  of  upper 
molar  series  (crowns)  10*8 ;  transverse  diameter  of  njj  3-7. 

This  interesting  little  Hare  is  at  once  distinguished  from  all 
other  allied  members  of  the  genus  by  its  slender  proportions  aod 
its  extremely  small  size.  Its  hind  foot  is  nearly  an  inch  less  than  in 
any  of  the  species  described  by  Hemprich  and  Ehreriberg,  while 
the  small  size  of  its  skull  is  paralleled  only  by  some  of  the  little 
American  species,  if  the  abnormal  L.  netscheri  be  put  aside. 

12.  Gazella  musoatbnsis,  Brooke. 

OazeUa  muscatensis,  Brooke,  P.  Z.  S.  1874,  p.  142. 
a-<.  3  ad.  sks.     Khode.    7  &  8/11/92. 

d.  Ad.  sk.     Barkeh-al-Moze.     24/10/92. 

e.  Do.     Sharkeeyeh,  or  eastern  part  of  Oman.     20/1/93. 

[/.  Ad.  sk.  tf .  Muscat.  Major  C.  B.  E.  Smith,  1873.  Type 
of  species.] 

These  specimens,  which  are  very  valuable  as  having  been  wild- 
killed,  all  agree  very  closely  with  Sir  Victor  Brooke's  excellent 
description  and  figure. 

13.  Obyx  beatbix,  Gray. 

a.  Imm.  sk.  $ .     Adam,  Oman  Proper.    7/5/93. 

This  wild-killed  specimen  of  the  beautiful  Beatrix  Gemsbuck  is 
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of  much  value,  as  the  specimens  we  have  hitherto  had  have  been 
brought  alive  to  England,  and  their  fur  appears  to  have  been 
altered  in  character  by  the  great  difference  in  the  climate. 

What  seasonal  change  in  the  length  of  the  coat  actually  takes 
place  in  Arabia  I  would  suggest  as  a  fitting  subject  of  inquiry  for 
Dr.  Jayakar.  The  present  specimen  has  an  exceedingly  short 
close  coat,  quite  different  from  that  of  the  other  examples. 


(Plate  XXXI.) 
Akhdar  Range. 


7/11/92. 


14.   HEMTTBAGU8  JAYAKABI,  Tbos.1 

a.  Ad.  sk.  S  •     Jebel  Taw,  Jebel 
Type  of  species. 

6.  Do.  (stuffed).    Jebel  Taw.    7/11/92. 

This  fine  animal,  which  it  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  name 
in  honour  of  its  discoverer  and  donor,  is  the  great  prize  of  the 
collection,  both  from  a  scientific  and  a  sporting  point  of  view. 


Fig.  1. 


Skull  of  HmitftufmjayakarL 
As  a  matter  of  geographical  di»tributiont  ite  occmreuc*  on  the 
1  Ana,  Mug.  N.  H.  (6)  riii,  p.  365  (MM  ■ 
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mountains  of  Oman  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  interest,  for  while 
it  is  unquestionably  a  member  of  the  group  to  which  the  name 
Bemkragus  has  been  given,  its  locality  is  in  the  middle  of  a  region 
inhabited  only  by  true  Goats  (Capra),  and  therefore  to  some 
extent  its  discovery  confirms  the  separation  of  the  two  groups,  and 
shows  that  Hemitragus  is  not  merely  a  local  modification  of  Capra, 
due  in  any  sense  to  geographical  conditions. 

In  1886  Mr.  Sclater  contributed  to  this  Society  1  a  very  useful 
account  of  the  genus  Capra,  recognizing  ten  species,  among  which 
were  included  the  two  Hemitragi.  How  little  the  discovery  of  a 
new  Goat  might  have  been  expected  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
of  these  ten  species,  the  latest  discovered,  the  Markhor,  was 
described  in  1839 2  (and  C.  cylindricornis,  omitted  by  Sclater,  in 
1841),  so  that  there  has  not  been  a  new  valid  species  found  for  over 
half  a  century,  although  no  animals  have  been  more  keenly  sought 
after  by  sportsmen  or  more  willingly  investigated  by  naturalists. 

The  species  has  been  already  described  elsewhere,  but  it  may  be 
useful  to  recapitulate  some  of  its  more  important  characters, 
especially  such  as  cannot  be  readily  observed  in  the  accompanying 
figure. 

Kg.  2. 


Skull  of  Hemitragus  jayakari. 

Si«e  small,  the  stuffed  specimen  standing  only  about  620  mm. 
(24£  inches)  at  the  withers  ;  in  fact  this  appears  to  be,  judging  by 
the  skull,  the  smallest  species  of  Wild  Goat.  Form  comparatively 
light  and  slender.     Fur  coarse,  shaggy,  and  brittle,  in  texture 

1  P.  Z.  8. 1886,  p.  314. 

8  1  am,  of  course,  aware  of  the  description  by  Dr.  Eeichenow  of  Capra  darcas, 
Zool.  JB.  iu.  p.  691  (1882),  from  the  island  of  Joura;  but  there  appears  to  be 
so  much  doubt  as  to  whether  this  may  not  be  a  feral  Domestic  Goat  that  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  affect  the  remarks  above  made.  Nor  can  the  recent 
distinction,  whether  right  or  wrong,  of  a  third  species  from  the  Caucasus  (C. 
Ktxrtzovii,  Menzb.) ;  for  it  seems  probable  that  this  animal  was  known  before  the 
date  above  mentioned,  even  if  not  distinguished  from  the  others  until  recently. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soo.— 1894,  No.  XXX.  30 
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wore  like  some  of  the  larger  Sheep,  or  even  of  the  Musk  Deer; 
quite  unlike  the  soft  fine  hair  of  the  Himalayan  Thar ;  the  fur 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  body  is  of  medium  length,  shorter  than 
in  H.  jemlaicus,  longer  than  in  If.  hylocrius ;  but  on  the  nape  and 
middle  line  of  the  back  anteriorly  it  is  lengthened  into  a  mane, 
while  the  hairs  below  the  angles  of  the  lower  jaw,  on  the  humeri, 
and  on  the  femora  are  also  elongated,  so  that  at  the  knees  and 
hocks  there  are  formed  more  or  less  distinct  ruffs. 

General  colour  pale  sandy  or  brownish  white,  the  dorsal  mane 
broadly  tipped  with  blackish  brown.  Face,  cheeks  below  eyes, 
backs  of  ears,  tail,  and  a  mark  on  each  fetlock  black  or  blackish, 
the  relative  prominence  of  the  different  markings  as  shown  in  the 
figure. 

Knees  callous,  naked ;  a  bare  glandular  space  on  the  chest ;  no 
interdigital  pits  ;  mammae  two  l. 

The  skull  (fig.  2,  p.  453)  is  in  many  respects  a  miniature  of  that  of 
H.jemlaicus,  to  which  it  undoubtedly  shows  greater  affinity  than  to 
that  of  H.  hylocrius.  The  following  are,  however,  some  of  die  differ- 
ences observable : — The  forehead  where  the  horns  rise  is  narrower 
and  with  a  much  greater  development  of  a  supraorbital  boss,  almost 
suggesting  that  of  Capra  walie,  Riipp. ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
bases  of  the  horn-cores  do  not  overhang  the  occipital  region  so 
much,  so  that  the  occipito-parietal  plane,  instead  of  pointing  nearly 
horizontally  backwards,  slants  up  at  an  angle  of  about  45° ;  this  is 
also  the  case  in  H.  hylocrius ;  the  nasals  are  broader  posteriorly, 
and  nearly  fill  up  the  prefrontal  vacuities. 

The  muzzle  is  longer  and  slenderer,  and  the  nasal  opening 
decidedly  longer  in  proportion,  this  being  apparently  produced  by 
a  shortening  of  the  nasals.  The  inferior  wall  of  the  orbit  is  less 
thickened  externally.  On  the  posterior  part  of  the  bony  palate 
the  nasal  notch  reaches  further  forward,  some  4  mm.  in  front  of 
the  lateral  notches,  while  in  the  allied  species  these  latter  are  as 
much  in  front  of  the  median  one. 

The  horns  are  in  direction  and  general  form  similar  to  those  of 
H.  jemlaicus  again,  rather  than  to  those  of  H.  hylocrius^  but  they 
are  longer  in  proportion,  conspicuously  slenderer,  more  evenly  oval 
in  section,  and  less  rigid  on  the  sides  and  less  knotted  in  front. 
The  horns  of  both  specimens  are  much  worn  down,  probably  from 
a  habit,  shared,  as  Mr.  Lydekker  informs  me,  by  many  Thars,  of 
rubbing  the  horns  against  trees  or  rocks. 

The  differential  characters  here  noted  are  drawn  up  on  a  com- 
parison of  an  old  male  skull  of  the  Thar  with  the  typical,  very  aged, 
skull  of  the  Arabian  species,  and  Some  of  them  will  no  doubt  in 
time  prove  to  be  due  either  to  age  or  individual  variation. 

The  following  skull  and  horn  measurements  (in  millimetres) 
of  the  three  species  of  Hemitragus  may  be  useful ;  all  are  from  old 
male  specimens : — 

1  Males  only  examined. 
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H.jemlaicus.    H.jayakari.     H.  hylocrius. 
Greatest    length,    occiput   to 

gnathion    271  218  (c.)285 

Greatest  breadth 128  109  133 

Nasals,  length   94  60  116 

Tip  of  muzzle  to  orbit 180  133  (c.)  1 84 

Greatest  diameter  of  orbit   . .  39  38  47 

Interorbital  breadth 91  78  93 

Breadth    of    forehead    below 

horns 96  61  109 

Length  of  longest  horn  round 

carve 344  295  367 

Antero-posterior  diameter  of 

horn  at  base 84  57  78 

Transverse  diameter  of  horn 

at  base   60  30  53 

Circumference 230  136  210 

Dr.  Jayakar  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  notes  on  this 
interesting  animal : — 

"  I  should  think,  from  the  description  given  to  me,  that  these 
Goats  were  in  all  probability  shot  at  a  great  height,  between  1500 
and  2000  feet.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the 
animal,  but  am  informed  by  the  Arabs  that  it  does  not  go  in  large 
herds,  but  in  groups  of  a  few.  As  there  appears  to  be  a  good  desil 
of  vegetation  above  a  certain  height,  it  seems  that  they  rarely,  if 
ever,  come  down  into  the  valley  below.  1  believe  the  same  species 
to  be  found  throughout  the  whole  of  the  hilly  part  of  Oman  ;  it 
occurs  in  Jalan  Sharkeeyeh  and  the  Jebel  Akhdar  range,  and  in  all 
its  offshoots."— A.  8.  G.  J. 

15.  Pbocavta  stbiaca  jayakari,  Thos. 

Procavia  syriaca  jayakari,  Thos.  P.  Z.  8.  1892,  p.  63. 

a,  b.  Ad.  al.  tf  2  •    Dofar,  S.W.  of  Muscat.    24/2/92  &  8/11/9 1 . 

e.  Ad.  sk.  $ .  Dofar,  S.W.  of  Muscat.  1891.  Type  of  sub- 
species. 

d.  Tg.  al.    Dofar,  S.W.  of  Muscat.     1891. 

The  female  specimen  has,  as  might  be  expected,  1 — 2  =  6  mam  mm. 

The  considerable  extension  of  the  known  range  of  the  genus 
effected  by  Dr.  Jayakar's  discovery  of  this  new  form  of  Dassy  hus 
been  already  noted. 

16.  Tubsiops  tubsio,  Fabr. 

a.  Skin  and  imperfect  skeleton.    Muscat.     1888. 
6.  Skeleton.    Muscat.     1888. 

17.  Grampus,  sp. 

a,  ft.  2  young  skins,  with  skeletons.     Muscat.     1891. 
Too  young  for  certain  determination. 

30* 
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June  5,  1894. 

Sir  W.  H.  Flower,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  report  on  the  additions  to  the 
Society's  Menagerie  during  the  month  of  May : — 

The  registered  additions  to  the  Society's  Menagerie  during 
the  month  of  May  were  112  in  number.  Of  these  54  were  acquired 
by  presentation,  28  by  purchase,  2  by  exchange,  8  were  born  in 
the  Gardens,  and  20  were  received  on  deposit.  The  total  number  of 
departures  during  the  same  period,  by  death  and  removals,  was  99. 


Mr.  Sclater  offered  some  remarks  on  the  animals  he  had  noticed 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  Hanover, 
Berlin,  and  Hamburg,  which  he  bad  recently  visited. 

At  Rotterdam  the  Jackdaws  had  effected  an  entrance  through 
the  wide  meshes  of  the  net  that  covered  the  large  Aviary,  and  had 
somewhat  disturbed  the  breeding  birds.  But  the  colony  of  Wild 
Herons  outside  (<•/.  P.Z.S.  1892,  p.  471)  was  still  thriving,  and 
consisted  of  28  nests.  Amongst  the  Mammals  at  Rotterdam  one 
of  the  greatest  interest  was  a  beautiful  male  example  of  the  Bush- 
loving  Antelope  (Ctphaiophus  siflvicultrix)  from  Congo-land  (c/. 
P.  Z.  S.  1892,  p.  471),  presented  by  Heer  A.  de  Bloema  on  the  25th 
May,  1891,  now  quite  adult,  and  of  about  2  ft.  8  in.  high.  Mr.  Sclater 
exhibited  a  water-colour  drawing  by  Mr.  Keulemans  representing 
this  animal. 

The  Gardens  of  the  Royal  Zoological  Society  of  Amsterdam 
were  in  their  usual  flourishing  condition,  the  series  of  Cranes  and 
Storks  being,  as  in  former  years,  of  special  excellence.  The  herd 
of  the  beautiful  Antelope  Trayelaphus  gratus  (c/.  P.  Z.  S.  1892, 
p.  471 )  now  consisted  of  seven  examples,  and  an  additional  male 
having  been  imported  there  was  every  reason  to  hope  that  this 
tine  Antelope  (see  P.  Z.  S.  1883,  pi.  viii.)  would  become  thoroughly 
acclimatized  in  Europe.  One  of  the  hot-water  tanks  in  the  Reptile 
House  contained  seven  living  examples  of  the  Surinam  Toad  (Pipa 
amrricana),  which  Mr.  Sclater  had  never  seen  alive  before.  They 
appeared  to  keep  entirely  in  the  water,  in  which  they  swam  about 
frtvly. 

In  the  Zoological  Garden  of  Hanover  (now  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Ernst  Schaff)  Mr.  Sclater  had  seen  several  interesting 
Antelopes,  amongst  which  were  examples  of  Hippotragus  equinut, 
Bubalis  caavw,  and  both  species  of  Gnu.  He  had  also  obtained 
there  for  the  Society  specimens  of  both  the  European  species  of 
Marten,  which  were  now  rather  difficult  to  procure. 

The  Zoological  Garden  at  Berlin  (now  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Heck)  contained  an  excellent  series  both  of  Mammals  and 
Birds,  and  a  large  new  Aviary  was  in  process  of  erection.  Here 
a  pair  of  Giraffes  were  still  to  be  found ;  and  examples  of  the  Zebra 
from  German  East  Africa,  lately  described   by  Herr  Matschie 
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as  Equus  boehmi,  had  attracted  Mr.  Sclater's  special  attention. 
Amongst  the  Birds  were  noticed  specimens  of  Parus  varius  from 
Japan,  Garrulax  picticollis  from  Formosa,  of  the  splendid  Cotingn 
cincta  from  South-east  Brazil  (now  four  years  in  the  Gardens  anil 
in  full  adult  plumage),  of  Chrysotis  hecki  (the  type  of  the  species), 
of  the  rare  Ara  azarce,  of  both  species  of  Bucorax  from  Africa, 
of  several  species  of  Meliphagidw  (EnUmtyza  cyanotis 
auricomis,  and  Anihochcera  carunculata),  and  of  Anas  andamanensis. 
The  Eagles'  Aviary  contained  examples  of  both  Haliaetus  pelagicu* 
and  H.  branniclcii,  the  latter  quite  adult,  the  former  just  coming 
into  full  plumage. 

The  Hamburg  Garden  (under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  Bolau) 
presented,  as  usual,  many  attractions.  Amongst  the  Mammal 
there  was  an  example  of  a  black  Jaguar  (Felis  onca)  from  Santa 
Catarina,  Brazil,  also  of  Felis  passerum  from  Argentina,  and  of 
Viverrictda  schUgeli  from  Madagascar.  There  was  likewise  a 
food  series  of  the  larger  Antelopes,  amongst  which  was  a  beauti- 
ful pair  of  the  Sable  Antelope  (Hippotragus  niger\  accompanied  by 
a  young  one  now  about  six  weeks  old,  and  believed  to  be  the  first 
specimen  of  this  species  born  in  Europe.  Amongst  the  Birds 
were  noticed  examples  of  Polyboroides  typicus,  Musophaga  violaeeo, 
and  Struthio  molybdophanes  from  Somali-land,  the  last  being  quite 
adult,  and  remarkable  for  its  blue-coloured  naked  skin  varied  by 
a  bright  red  patch  on  the  front  of  the  tarsus  and  for  the  horny 
plate  on  the  vertex. 


The  following  papers  were  read : — 

1.  Critical  Gleanings  on  the  Didelphyida  of  the  Serra  dot 
Orgaos,  Brazil.  By  Dr.  Emil  August  Gobldi,  Director 
of  the  Colonia  Alpina  (Theresopolis)  *. 

[Received  March  29,  1894.] 

1.  DtDBLPHTS  AUEITA. 

I  have  in  my  collection  of  Mammals  made  here  in  the  Serra  dof 
Orgaos,  800  m.  above  sea-level,  nine  specimens  of  a  DUUlphyst 
evidently  all  belonging  to  the  same  species  or  variety,  although 
they  show  some  slight  differences  in  size,  colour,  and  fur.  Of  all 
of  them  I  possess  both  skin  and  skull ;  one  specimen  is  stuffed 
and  mounted.  Seven  are  adult,  while  two  are  rather  less  than 
half-grown,  as  they  have  still  their  milk-dentition  in  place. 

How  shall  I  call  the  animal  ?  If  I  should  guide  myself  merely 
by  the  exposition  given  by  the  most  modern  monographer  of  the 
Marsupials — Mr.  Oldfield  Thomas a — this  question  would  be  very 
quickly  decided.     This  author  admits  only  one  living  species  o£ 

1  Communicated  by  Dr.  A.  Guntiirr,  F.R.S.,  V.P.Z.S. 

*  '  Catalogue  of  the  Marsupial  ia  and  Monotremata  in  the  Collection  of  the 
British  Museum'  (London,  1888),  p.  315. 
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the  subgenus  Diddphys — D.  marsupialis — with  two  varieties: 
D.  marsupialis  typica,  very  widely  spread  over  the  American 
continent  and  including  even  D.  virginiana  and  D.  calif  arnica  of 
other  zoologists,  with  a  range  extending  to  Chili  and  Brazil; 
D.  marsupialis  var.  azarce,  on  the  other  hand,  being  confined  to 
the  countries  bordering  the  Amazonian  Basin,  but  ranging  on  the 
eastern  coast  to  South  Brazil.  The  characters  are  purely  external 
and  may  be  briefly  referred  to  as  follows : — Face  without,  or  with 
indistinctly  defined,  black  and  white  markings — var.  typica ;  face 
with  sharply  defined  black  and  white  markings—  var.  azarcc.  In 
the  list  given  of  the  specimens  contained  at  that  date  in  the 
collection  of  the  British  Museum  from  Brazilian  localities  I  find 
four  of  var.  typica  (3  from  "  Brazil,"  1  from  "Bio  de  Janeiro") 
and  two  of  var.  azarce  (both  from  Taquara,  Bio  Grande  do  Sul, 
collected  by  my  friend  and  colleague  Dr.  H.  von  Ihering). 

Well,  according  to  the  exposition  of  Mr.  OldtieJd  Thomas,  there  is 
absolutely  no  doubt  that  I  should  have  to  determine  my  specimens 
from  the  Serra  dos  Orgaos  as  belonging  to  D.  marsupialis  var. 
typica. 

To  anybody  who  has  occupied  himself  seriously  with  the  study  of 
Marsupials,  it  is  evident  that  the  family  Didelphyida?  in  general, 
and  the  genus  Diddphys  in  particular,  is,  even  in  our  days,  what  is 
called  a  "  crux  zoologica."  On  this  point  Mr.  Oldfield  Thomas 
says : — **  With  the  exception  of  the  short-tailed  Opossums  the  series 
available  for  examination  in  the  European  museums  seems  to  be 
fairly  complete,  but  in  the  case  of  these  more  specimens  are 
urgently  needed  before  the  species  can  be  at  all  satisfactorily 
worked  out  and  the  present  arrangement  of  that,  the  most 
difficult,  group  must  be  looked  upon  as  merely  tentative  in  its 
nature."  And  some  lines  above  he  writes: — "The  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  Opossums  has  formed  the  subject  of  an 
unusually  large  number  of  memoirs,  of  which  the  best  have  been 
written  by  Temminck,  Waterhouse,  and  Burmeister.  These  and 
all  other  authors  appear,  however,  to  have  erred  in  the  admission 
of  by  far  too  great  a  number  of  species,  formed  on  the  most  trivial 
characters  of  colour  and  size,  and  therefore  a  large  reduction  has 
been  found  to  be  necessary  in  the  present  work." 

I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Thomas  as  to  the  great  difficulty 
presented  by  the  group,  and  I  even  partly  share  his  opinion  that 
the  number  of  species  admitted  by  former  authors  is  too  large 
and  that  the  synonymy  has  been  much  overburdened.  But  when 
he  chooses  the  radical  method  of  cutting  the  G-ordian  knot  by  con- 
densing all  the  species  into  one  and  grouping  all  older  synonyms 
around  two  varieties  only,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  goes  too  far. 

On  reviewing  the  writings  of  the  three  principal  authors  who 
have    discussed    the    Mammals    of    this   region — Burmeister l  *, 

1  '  Svatematische  Uebersicht  der  Thiere  Brasiliens,  welche  wahrend  einer 
Beise  aurch  die  Provinzen  von  Rio  de  Janeiro  und  Minna  Geraes  geaammelt 
Oder  beobaohtet  wurden/  voL  i.  (1854). 

8  '  Erlauterungen  sur  Fauna  Bnuriliens,'  Berlin,  1856. 
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Winge l  %  and  Hensel  '—it  appears  that,  however  many  recognizable 
forms  of  the  subgenus  Didelphys  there  may  ultimately  be,  all  the 
Opossums  obtained  by  myself  in  the  Orgaos  Mountains  are 
exclusively  D*  aurita,  whether  this  be  itself  reckoned  as  "  species  " 
or  "  variety ."  This  is  distinctly  the  animal  so  well  represented  by 
Burmeister,  plate  iii.  of  his  *  Erlauterungen.'  And  the  determi- 
nation becomes  certain  from  the  cranial  views  (Burmeister,  pi.  v. 
fig.  3,  pi.  vi.  fig.  1)  and  the  osteological  details  given  by  Hensel 
(tigs.  3,  6).  Evidently  it  was  not  one  single  character,  but  a 
complexity  of  features,  which  engaged  Winge  not  to  drop  D.  albi- 
ventris  as  a  remarkable  and  constant  Campos-variety  of  2>.  marsu- 
pialis.  The  same  complexity  of  features  occurs  to  me  in  regard 
to  D.  auriia  of  the  forest  coast-region  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  * ;  and  I 
may  now  add  that  during  a  stay  of  more  than  ten  years  in  this 
province,  in  the  hot  and  low  zones,  as  well  as  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Serra  dos  Orgaos,  I  have  always  met  with  exactly  the  same 
form  among  the  hundreds  of  specimens  I  had  occasion  to  see. 

Some  of  the  specimens  in  my  collection  agree  exactly  with 
Burmeister's  plate  iii.,  showing  the  same  general  reddish-brown 
colour  of  fur,  with  longer  whitish  or  greyish  piles  on  the  whole 
back  or  at  least  on  the  posterior  part.  Others  are  more  or  less 
blackish,  with  longer  piles  or  bristle-hairs  of  the  same  colour,  the 
points  of  these  piles  being  split,  as  a  rule,  into  many  branches, 
especially  on  the  dorsal  median  line,  and  appearing  dirty  white. 
No  correlation  with  age,  sex,  or  season  could  be  discovered  in 
regard  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  whitish  piles,  and  I  made 
exactly  the  same  observation  referred  to  by  Hensel  (p.  112).  I 
took  notes  about  the  last  twelve  specimens  I  saw  :  seven  of  them 
had  white  bristle-hairs  intermixed,  while  five  were  more  or  less 
blackish.  Of  these  seven  specimens  four  were  adult  males,  one  a 
young  male,  one  an  old  female,  and  one  a  half-grown  female. 
Thev  were  collected  in  August  1891,  April  1892,  February  1893, 
May  1893,  and  three  in  December  1893.  The  five  blackish 
specimens  were  caught  in  October  1892,  February,  March,  July, 
and  August  1893,  and  three  of  them  were  males  (old,  medium, 
and  young) ;   two  were  females,  both  half-grown  \    The  face- 

1  *  Jordfundene  og  unlerende  Pungdyr  (Marsupialia)  fra  Lagoa  Santa,  Minai 
Geraes,  Brasiliens,'  Kjobenhavn,  1893. 

a  Lagoa  Santa.  Et  Bid  rag  til  den  biologiske  Plantegeografi  af  Egnens 
Tanning/  Kjobenhavn,  1892.    (Lagoa  Santa  Egnens  Hvirveldyr.) 

*  "Beitrage  sur  Kenntniss  der  Saugethiere  Siid-Brasiliens,  Abhand.  d. 
fdm'gl.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.  Berlin,  1892. 

*  It  can  be  seen  by  Pelzeln's  *  Brasilische  Saugethiere  *  ( Wien,  1883),  p.  109 
et  teg.,  that  Natterer  also  determined  all  his  specimens  of  large  Didelphys, 
collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  and  the  coast-region,  as 
belonging  to  D.  awrita.  About  six  specimens  collected  in  Sapitiba  (district  of 
Rio  ae  Janeiro)  Natterer  noted  on  the  label  a  sign  of  question,  but  Pelzeln 
adds  the  words : — "  Diirfte  wohl  zu  D.  aurita  zu  rechnen  sein,  w ah  rend  die 
eehte  D.  cancrivora  dem  Norden  Snd-Amerikas  angehort."  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Pelzeln's  work  on  Natterer's  Brazilian  Mammals  is  not  provided  with 
good  illustrations,  especially  of  the  smaller  Didelphyidre  and  Rodents. 

'  Hensel  states  that  among  57  individuals  of  JJ.  azara  he  noted  11  black 
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'gr"^    x»    ii    :>-   "-r  >-r  »*  »»i  nscbirc  and  indistinct,  and  I 

-Cfc»_rr   i_*   — ^rrt-Tiri— -  *  x  *  •  a.  •fxr*?r»m  character  for  a  rapid 

^^-*"r-^^    z  —  .Ti-r^j^       -_r    m  .joe  <aee — «  J°*ng  female — 

t«»   z=s&   i.->-— ^-.w  -p~—  nauic  as  j«siIo«sh  longitudinal 

r~  ^ttt*  I   .z:  .  *w  n   J.  nnr*r»/pf  I'junaunt  this  animal 

— t  ~r-  -*:-r^i_T  Tt^-arr^-'*  -mpare  Bonnebter,  pL  iv.); 
je.»  c  z=-  r;_  ~r  -«r>.  ~r>r  muaun  it»¥xr*  draw  D.  ozone  and 
■■-■—»  — ^  *.--^  •. -2sC3i:Tiini»  ^eHnarkburs  \<f.  Bunneister, 
-.-  .  .  ji  -~*r-i  «  -  ^  ^jjubt  it  tae  ears-  I  repeat  what  I 
-*-.*  i  u  •  j~r*  *:  7T  =  t^  >imia.<  ot  BracI  \  that  Z>.  a*rita 
i.-^  r  •*.—  .—  jivr-  :"  -  --m  ~  ars-jr*?-*^.  coloured  ears,  and, 
—    it  *  "Hi— *^»  ~zj&  zr**~  1  ?"t  riii  >ixat»uja  to  make  this  state- 

■  !■.-— *. —  * -.^     -s*     v-*r   TTTT^a  atfcxit  the  dentition  of 

■  ■.*.  -c^  »•»  .:c*3i'ir**  £tfr  v-a  sa^rvMiriiT  co-ordinated  by 
■  -  *.  »  -^  ?;~^~—i  -i-  LL-J  ana  3.  Lr:  rt  **j.  For  the 
i  -  i.  a*-  ?.  r-r-»  «  wr*_r*r  it  i^L  fu^J"  oa  this  matter  and  I 
•-  ^-**r*:r  a  ^**~:  ~u  is?  Tenant  ~t->t  a»:  normalities  are  so  rare 
r*j*         a.  •*    ^r*r*-  -*-    -»ra  a  -uur»-  *jri-l  of  an  adult  D.  auriia 

*:  c  a    . -rr—t     ~-*-  ~ras  <r-c:w   *  * -— \     Thhs  contrasts  some- 

^  .  .  t 

■  — »*   »    :    -*  ■=-    l    *ir  3rw-iaa  ar*L    ;r.(B»  animals:   the  Tayras 
-.  ,  *  r  -  2i=.'  -.  izr  -a  -vic-vr  -viiiie  s^-minftrwal  abnormalities 


*  :  -  ^  v^::  .^  '  «*-»  ■-<*>  ^sTi^iit^i  by  Bunneister  in  ISorJ, 
>.  -■*.-*  ■  -n  *~v>  >*r-  ~i  *v  to  a  rjie  >rrra  do*  Orgaos  than  the 
*-.-—.■*  *  **^.-»'     -•  #  /p»«w.-n^  Lira- of  Thomas),  which 

^  *-—t  ,■  •  ;.  >^?'r  a  ..tr  n  c— c  **  »■*!.  i*  in  :Iie  neigh boarhood of 
"«-.r  -.j«^  ,i  ^-i^*>  .t*cnK  ^s:«."stS'  for  Rodents  I  constantly 
**»—»  r.>  w..:r*i  ?ur  ?ri.;nr  xza  uL**^izi*?as  marsupial.  My 
*  .;«  r  *j  *-.: .;*»*:>  k\vi:  a  u  cea  :i*ii'i>L-Lkls  from  this  locality. 
1  *•:."•*  >  ^**-w  i.:..  m*r^  n  t.ie  ^ceral  eoioar:  all  show  the 
-^.«v  *^*w  c-^1  -i.'^c  r^-*'  w*1*  icd  a  yrL?;nri>h  belly.  I  never 
tt*4  %  x:i  x  *  -nsue  it  ^v  r^i»i:>«i  :ooe  mdxared  by  Bunneister, 
^».      i.       I  ua-    Tivn~zi.il   irr*  rh.-u  some  rears  ago  I  took  an 

m^  ■>  ^  »  -*  w«  **  ^*?  n?  ?i»»  *±i  f  >  iJ  i  V  »ad  that  rnmon^  9  young 
m.t  t^'-*Jv  su..  Ai'^nnt  ji  vl^  auut  j*?r  *  voccik  he  ofaaerred  one  bUck,  two 
au-«*c  Mt  «x  «n.i«  -m^.  Fi.»  .-cturoOLO.  toother  with  my  own  above 
^tcv  >■  u:-<  n**xt  *uv£  )a*.w*  *i  >-m^- .  >t*>t««  that  BunDcbter  is  wrong 
»'V"  h*  tin  %«^  •»«•  »^-BO*nw  h  *viawr  *  v&r  ?Jkf$  with  white  bristle-hairs  with 
•3iw  ♦  i>*s-       -  V  *n   »it^h*  rr»»-r  lor  w*wee  liracneii  *  (ErlauU  p.  68). 

i\  v  A-w»u?.  vV  iu>i  ni.w.*  ^»  &»aL*  Bio  de  Janeiro  (Aires  e  Cie.)f 
^^      It.  tTvx^v-i^arf  Ir-u--  tfir**.  »cL  k 

-  I  mi.w»  j.4-  ;  »»<  ^>juxr  ^  *j  to  tW  esislence  of  such  reddish  "  Quicms* 
xmx.  rwontt-.x  A.tk.«  ac  ^a»  atcoent  of  posting  these  notes,  my  family  in 
aW  **  ^^lawtrv  «&w  ->r+  .it  »t  rv«uT«  from  Coiooia  Alpina  a  great  sarprise  by 
a  yrwups  c*  a  xo?  jk><^  «w.V  "t^uiea,**  Tery  well  corresponding  to 
rX^v*t*t*r  $  *«-*.r*.  Ii*  ra»  are  alw  reddish  brown  (cherry-colour),  somewhat 
La*  :^«f  «M'  a*  aittaot  afad  it»  tasl  is  throughout,  bat  especially  on  the  basal 
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adult  "Quica"  from  Brazil  safely  to  Switzerland,  feeding  it  on 
board  the  steamer  mainly  on  fruits.  The  individual  was  presented 
to  the  Basel  Zoological  Garden. 

3.    MlCOURBUS  GBISEUS. 

My  collection  contains  a  single  specimen  of  a  fine  grey 
Micotureus,  somewhat  doubtful  as  regards  the  species.  The 
dimensions  of  the  dry  skin  are: — length  of  body  120  mm.,  tail 
155  mm. ;  the  basilar  length  of  the  skull  is  32  mm.  The  colour 
of  the  fur  (which  is  notably  soft  and  velvety,  much  more  than  in 
Meiachirus  quica)  is  greyish  above,  with  a  rufous  tone  on  the 
shoulders  and  more  bluish  in  the  region  of  the  legs  ;  pure  white 
on  the  underside.  Distinct  blackish  face-markings  surround  the 
eyes  and  run  forward  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nose.  There  is 
no  white  spot  above  the  eye  as  in  the  "  Quica."  The  tail  is  furry 
at  its  basal  part  for  about  1  cm.,  and  becomes  suddenly  naked  and 
scaly  on  the  remainder  ;  its  colour  is  uniformly  greyish,  and  does 
not  show  the  contrast  of  black  and  fleshy,  so  apparent  on  the  tail 
of  a  young  "  Quica.'' 

The  number  of  grey  species  of  Didelphyidae  is  small,  embracing 
(besides  M.  quica)  Dklelphys  cinerea,  D.  grisea,  D.  vdutina,  and 
D.  elegant.  D.  ciwrea,  which  I  know  principally  from  the  figure 
given  by  Burmeister,  pi.  xii.,  and  the  description  of  Mr.  O.  Thomas 
(p.  342  et  seq.),  is  larger  and  presents  other  differences.  D.  velutina 
(Burmeister,  pi.  xiv.)  differs,  as  we  know  by  Natterer's  type  in  the 
Vienna  Museum,  in  having  a  tail  inferior  in  length  to  the  body, 
and  shows  (if  Burraeister's  figure  is  approximately  correct)  a  pale 
circular  eye-marking,  not  running  forward  to  the  nose.  For  some 
time  I  believed  my  animal  to  be  D.  elegans,  and  I  was  brought  to 
this  idea  by  Burmeister's  pi.  xv.,  showing  a  small  marsupial  very 
similar  to  my  specimen,  and  even  now  I  do  not  consider  the 
question  satisfactorily  settled. 

Some  doubts  arose  only  when  I  obtained  the  work  of  Mr.  Thomas 
and  read  his  description  of  D.  grisea,  a  species  not  cited  by 
Burmeister  in  his  (  Systematische  Uebersicht '  and  only  mentioned 
in  a  very  short  note  in  his  4  Erlauterungen '  (p.  83)  as  a  form  never 
met  with  by  him.  Mr.  Thomas  gives  the  following  description : — 
"  Fur  close,  soft,  and  rather  fluffy.  General  colour  above  uniform 
deep  grey,  with  scarcely  a  tinge  of  rufous.  Face  rather  pale  grey ; 
the  dark  eye-markings  confined  to  the  front  of  the  eye  and  com- 
paratively inconspicuous.  Ears  very  large,  leafy.  Chin,  chest,  and 
belly  pure  sharply-defined  white,  the  line  of  demarcation,  especially 
on  the  neck,  with  a  slight  rufous  or  fulvous  wash.  Pouch  absent l. 
Tail  long,  slender,  tapering,  its  basal  half -inch  furry,  the  remainder 
practically  naked ;  grey  above,  white  below."    The  characters  here 

part,  irregularly  spotted  with  pale  dark  marks  of  different  size.  The  face- 
marking*  are  as  yet  very  indistinct.  The  bright  bluish  tinge  of  the  scrotum, 
which  is  comparatively  Tery  large  as  a  rule  in  Didelphyidas,  is  also  very 
noticeable.    (24/2/94.) 

1  My  specimen  is  a  male,  therefore  I  am  in  doubt  about  the  pouch. 
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given,  together  with  the  measurements,  agree  tolerably  well  with 
those  presented  by  my  specimen.  The  basal  length  of  the  skull 
of  an  adult  individual  is  equally  mentioned  as  being  32  mm. ;  and 
as  "  habitat "  Mr.  Thomas  gives  "  Central  and  Eastern  Brazil."  The 
individuals  in  the  British  Museum  are  from  "  Bio  de  Janeiro." 

On  the  other  hand,  D.  tUgans  is  said  to  be  a  Chilian  form. 
Mr.  Thomas  indicates  as  its  habitat  "  South  Brazil  and  Chili,"  but 
in  the  list  of  the  British  Museum  individuals  of  D.  degans  I 
cannot  discover  any  Brazilian  locality. 

4.  M100UBEU8  pcbxllus.     (Chrymceomys  agilis.) 

A  second  member  of  the  subgenus  Micoureus,  frequently 
observed  by  me  here  in  the  Serra  dos  Orgaos,  is  M.  pusillus, 
almost  impossible  to  be  confounded  with  any  other  little  DtdcJphys% 
except  perhaps  D.  Upida^  recently  described  from  the  Amazons. 
Its  bright  rufous  fur,  its  very  dark  and  conspicuous  eye-markings, 
and  strongly-developed  "  vibrissa "  readily  distinguish  this  most 
graceful  and  really  very  beautiful  "  pygmy  Opossum."  Burmeister's 
figure  on  plate  xv.  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  as  the  rufous  general 
colour  is  not  sufficiently  marked. 

Mr.  O.  Thomas  says  (p.  354)  about  the  smaller  Didelphyid®, 
especially  of  the  subgenus  Peramys :  "  The  habits  of  the  species 
are  as  yet  undescribed,  but  they  are  probably  far  less  arboreal  than 
the  other  Opossums."  I  think  this  observation  is  applicable  also 
to  the  smaller  forms  of  the  Micoureus-group ;  and  as  I  have  had 
considerable  opportunities  of  observing  the  habits  of  these  animals, 
both  in  freedom  and  in  captivity,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  relate  some 
of  the  most  peculiar  features. 

Everybody  acquainted  with  the  European  Dormouse  (Mus- 
cartlinus  avtllanarius)  will  easily  gain  an  idea  of  Micoureus  pusillus- 
In  spite  of  the  different  orders  they  belong  to,  the  likeness  of  the 
two  animals  is  a  most  striking  one  as  regards  the  size,  the  fur- 
colour,  the  movements,  and  the  confident  demeanour. 

Micoureus  pusillus  is  often  brought  to  me  by  our  workmen  when 
occupied  in  new  "  rocas."  Persons  not  knowing  about  the  common 
Brazilian  system  of  agriculture,  may  learn  that  a  wise  law  obliges  the 
owner  to  clear  of  forest  a  certain  space  around  the  homestead,  the 
trees  being  afterwards  burnt  when  dried  by  the  sun  (•*  derubada  "). 
The  continued  line  of  accumulated  sweepings  (dry  leaves  and 
branches)  formed  by  this  process  is  called  "  aceiro."  I  found  that 
these  "  aceiros,"  especially  when  running  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
some  watershed,  are  a  favourite  resort  of  our  marsupial 

During  the  day  it  will  rarely  be  seen,  and  only  some  accident 
will  oblige  it  to  leave  its  hiding-place,  but  only  for  an  instant  until 
it  has  again  found  a  refuge.  Such  an  accident  is  the  tire,  when 
the  dry  "  derubada  "'  is  kindled.  When  made  prisoner  it  does  not 
oppose  much  resistance  nor  bite  severely.  Placed  in  a  hollow  tube 
of  bamboo,  it  bears  easily  a  journey  of  several  hours. 

Several  times  I  had  specimens  of  Micourevs  pusillus  of  both 
sexes  alive  for  some  time  in  my  study.      In  order  to  obtain 
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certainty  about  the  feeding  in  freedom,  the  most  natural  way  was 
to  examine  the  excrements  of  fresh  captured  specimens.  These  I 
always  found  to  be  composed  principally  of  hard  remnants  of  insects 
and  small  Arthropods — elytra  of  beetles,  legs  and  scales  of  butter- 
flies, and  wings  of  flies.  Having  at  my  disposal  a  flourishing  brood 
of  meal-worms  (Tenebrio  moUtor)y  which  I  had  obtained  from  Europe 
as  a  convenient  food  for  the  numerous  birds,  reptiles,  and  batra- 
chians  which  I  have  always  around  me  for  daily  observations  of 
their  habits,  generally  most  insufficiently  known,  it  was  not  very 
difficult  to  accustom  these  marsupials  to  take  the  worms.  Soon 
they  became  very  fond  of  meal-worms  and  ran  to  meet  the 
offering  hand  or  pincers.  The  prey  seized,  they  sit  up  like  a 
squirrel  and  so  many  rodents,  and,  holding  the  insect  with  the 
hands  (opposing  sometimes  only  the  first  finger,  sometimes  the  first 
two  to  the  remainder),  they  crush  it  rapidly  with  visible  eagerness 
and  audible  smacking.  This  aspect  of  the  graceful  animal  always 
reminds  me  of  the  European  Dormouse.  The  eyes,  like  black 
resplendent  pearls,  give  to  the  physiognomy  of  the  face  an 
expression  particularly  confident.  All  the  movements  are  sudden, 
rapid,  and  executed  with  elegance.  The  animal  is  fond  of  water 
and  milk,  and  will  not  delay  long  when  these  liquids  are  offered  in 
a  spoon.  It  drinks  often  and  continuously,  lapping  like  a  dog  or 
a  cat,  and  water  seems  to  be  a  most  important  article  with  it. 
During  the  day  it  likes  to  sleep  in  some  hiding-place,  formed  by 
leaves,  cotton,  or  tow ;  but  the  sleep  is  not  very  deep,  and  short 
diurnal  excursions  in  its  cage  are  frequently  observed.  It  seems 
to  be  most  susceptible  to  cold  and  moisture.  Towards  the  evening 
the  little  marsupial  becomes  more  and  more  lively  and  agile,  and 
during  the  night  it  is  more  or  less  in  constant  movement.  There 
is  thus  no  doubt  that  its  habits  are  by  preference  nocturnal,  and 
it  is  easily  comprehensible  why  these  animals  are  comparatively 
seldom  met  with  during  the  day,  except  by  the  accidents  above 
mentioned.  Nearly  all  of  my  prisoners  of  Micoureus  pusillus 
succeeded  in  finally  escaping  during  the  night ;  one  was  observed 
for  nearly  a  fortnight  after  his  escape  in  my  study,  without  any 
possibility  of  discovering  his  hiding-place  during  the  day.  He 
plundered  my  caterpillars  and  chrysalids  on  his  nocturnal  depre- 
dations. 

The  gait  of  Micoureus  pusillus  is  somewhat  different  from  that 
of  a  rodent  of  equal  size.  It  is  a  trot,  generally  not  so  rapid  as 
that  of  a  house-mouse.  When  sleeping  the  tail  is  rolled  up  ; 
in  movement  it  is  extended  in  a  straight  line.  I  have  sufficient 
proofs  that  Micoureus  pusillus  is  not  entirely  unable  to  climb,  but 
I  am  sure  that  in  general  it  lives  principally  on  the  ground  and 
that  it  has  to  be  considered  as  very  little  arboreal. 

5.   PUBAMTB  TBISTEIATUS. 

With  certainty  I  can  distinguish  only  one  member  of  the 
subgenus  Peramys  among  the  material  of  Didelphyid©  collected  in 
the   Serra  dos   Orgaos.      I  identify  it  with   the  P.   tristriatvs 
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(Bemiurus,  Aficroddphys)  of  most  authors,  and  may  say  that  this 
species  is  here  almost  more  frequent  than  Micoureus  pusillus. 

Mr.  O.  Thomas  (I.  c.  p.  363  et  seq.)  admits  two  species  of  three- 
lined  Peramys — a  larger  (P.  americanus)  and  a  smaller  (P.  iheringu\ 
giving  a  good  figure  of  the  latter  on  plate  iv. 

The  habitat  of  P.  americanus  is  mentioned  as  "  Brazil "  (type  not 
in  existence),  and  that  of  P.  iheringii  as  ••  South-Brazil,"  especially 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  (type  in  British  Museum).  Mr.  Thomas 
says  of  P.  tiieringii  i — u  This  species  appears  externally  to  be 
merely  a  dwarf  form  of  P.  americanus,  but  it  may  always  be  dis- 
tinguished not  only  by  its  much  smaller  size,  but  by  the  different 
shape  of  the  skull,  and  especially  by  the  marked  flattening  of  the 
frontal  region." 

I  confess  my  scepticism  about  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Thomas,  and 
I  think  I  have  serious  reasons  to  do  so.  Concerning  the  measure- 
ments this  author  states  that  he  follows  Burmeister,  "  Erlaut.'* 
p.  84,  giving  the  dimensions  of  the  same  individual.  But  Bur- 
meister writes  : — whole  length  7"  (that  is  7  Prussian  inches), 
tail  2"  2'"  (2  Prussian  inches  2  lines).  The  Prussian  inch  is 
2*6154  cm.,  and  the  dimensions  are  equal  therefore  to  183  mm. 
(whole  length)  and  57*53  mm.  (tail),  while  Mr.  Thomas  reduces 
them  to  189  mm.  and  59  mm. — a  perceptible  difference  for  a  small 
animal.  The  dimensions  of  a  second  individual  preserved  in  the 
Berlin  Museum  are  said  to  be  168  mm.  (whole  length)  and  61  mm. 
(tail).  On  the  other  hand,  the  dimensions  of  the  type  specimen 
of  P.  iheringii  (adult?)  described  by  Mr.  Thomas  are  110  mm. 
(whole  length)  and  43  mm.  (tail).  So  long  as  the  minimum  size 
of  P.  americanus  and  the  maximum  size  of  P.  iheringii  are  not  exactly 
determined  by  large  series  of  authentic  adult  specimens,  a  definite 
conclusion  seems  to  be  a  very  difficult  matter ;  and  as  the  question 
now  stands  it  may  be  allowed  to  interpret  the  difference  of  size 
as  the  expression  of  different  age,  the  more  as  the  shape  of  the 
skull  is  evidently  also  affected  by  growth,  as  proved  by  It.  Hensel 
in  his  memorable  investigations.  I  see  that  H.  Winge  shares  this 
opinion,  writing : — **  P.  iheringii,  Thomas,  synes  at  stem  me  ganske 
med  smaa  Individer  af  Hemiurus  tristriatus  "  (*  Pungdyr,'  p.  108^  ; 
and  confronting  the  figures  of  skulls  given  by  Mr.  O.  Thomas 
(Catalogue,  pi.  xxvii.  fig.  8),  H.  Winge  («  Pungdyr,'  pi.  ii.  fig.  9),  and 
Burmeister  ('Erlauterungen,'  pi.  xi.  fig.  7),  I  am  unable  to  find 
any  other  essential  character  to  warrant  the  admission  of  two 
different  species. 

1  have  had  occasion  to  examine  dozens  of  three-striped  Opossums 
of  all  ages,  and  I  can  assert  the  existence  of  variations  in  colour  and 
site*  As  regards  the  colour,  young  individuals  are  frequently 
seeu  with  a  yellowish  or  greyish  tinge  and  exceedingly  well-defined 
and  conspicuous  black  stripes,  just  as  in  figure  2  of  plate  iv.  of 
the  Catalogue  of  Marsupials  in  the  British  Museum.  Older  indi- 
viduals, generally  more  rufous,  often  show  only  pale  stripes,  and, 
not  rarely,  specimens  will  be  met  with  apparently  stripeless,  the 
stripes  only  appearing  against  the  light.     I  frankly  confess  that  I 
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have  had  moments  when  I  became  doubtful  whether  the  P.  henseli, 
a  second  new  Peramys  of  South  Brazil,  recently  described  by  Mr.  O. 
Thomas,  and  figured  on  the  same  plate,  might  not  also  be  such  a 
pale-striped  individual  of  P.  tristriatus.  Burmeister's  figure  of 
P.  tristriatus  (pi.  xvi.  fig.  2)  I  consider  deficient  in  regard  to  several 
points. 

Peramys  tristriatus,  not  at  all  a  "  rare  animal,"  as  is  stated  by 
Burmeister  (Syst.  Ueb.  p.  141),  inhabits  localities  more  or  less 
similar  to  those  of  Micoureus  pusillus.     It  is  often  seen  in  forest- 

Saths,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water.  When  in  1891  we 
ug  a  deep  channel  for  our  sawing-engine,  this  channel  running 
about  a  kilometre  through  the  forest,  nearly  every  day  a  Peramys  was 
found  in  it,  and  even  now  the  water  often  brings  down  some  indi- 
vidual specimen  of  this  marsupial.  It  is  entirely  terrestrial,  and 
for  arboreal  life  it  is  improperly  built. 

I  also  know  Peramys  tristriatus  quite  well  as  concerns  its  habits 
and  character,  from  studying  captured  specimens.  Its  food  in  free- 
dom is  similar  to  that  of  Micoureus  pusillus ;  but  I  learned  that  it 
attacks  comparatively  larger  animals  than  the  former,  and  assails 
without  hesitation  birds  and  mammals  nearly  as  large  as  itself.  I 
was  once  imprudent  enough  to  put  together  in  the  same  cage  an 
adult  Peramys  and  a  young  Hesperomys  squamipes.  The  next 
morning  I  found  nothing  more  of  the  latter  than  a  small  piece  of 
the  skin,  and  the  cage  soiled  with  undeniable  traces  of  a  terrible 
combat.  The  disposition  of  this  species  is  not  nearly  so  attractive  as 
that  of  Micoureus  pusillus ;  bloodthirstiness  and  a  blind  delight  in 
cruelty  are  the  prevailing  features,  and  a  low  degree  of  intelligence 
renders  taming  a  very  ungrateful  matter.  An  almost  stupid  restless- 
ness and  unbounded  fondness  for  liberty,  together  with  an  unsa- 
tiable  need  of  food,  are  generally  the  causes  of  a  wonderfully  rapid 
decay  and  death.  Young  individuals,  however,  are  pleasing  creatures, 
remarkable  for  their  large  beads.  With  milk  and  insects  they 
can  be  kept  alive  some  time  by  persons  having  the  necessary  time 
and  leisure.  I  know  here  of  a  person  who  observed  the  copulation 
of  Peramys,  and  was  once  told  of  a  mother  carrying  her  young  on 
her  back ;  unfortunately  I  arrived  too  late  to  see  it. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  say  that  the  habits  of  Peramys  are  equally 
by  preference  nocturnal. 

The  measurements  of  three  individuals  before  me  are : — 

a.  J  (spirit  pres.)  total  length  157  mm.,  head  and  body  105  mm. 

b.  <$  (dry  skin)  „        „      179  mm.     „  „     120  mm. 

c.  tf  (      „      )  „        „      201  mm.     „  „     145  mm. 
The  basilar  length  of  the  skull  of  specimen  b  is  28*5  mm.,  of 

specimen  c  28  mm.  (Mr.  O.  Thomas  mentions  for  an  adult  <S  of 
P.  americana  28  mm.,  for  an  adult  (?)  *  J  of  P.  iheringii  22'2  mm.). 

6.   CHIBOinCCTES  PALMATUS. 

The  singular  and  beautiful  Water-Opossum,  so  well  represented 
1  [Thia  query  is  Dr.  Goeldi's,  not  mine. — O.  T.] 
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by  Burmeister,  plate  ix.,  is  really  rare,  and  seems,  as  I  mentioned 
in  my  *  Mammals  of  Brazil/  p.  146,  to  be  approaching  extinction. 
Till  now  I  have  only  obtained  two  specimens  in  the  Serra  dos 
Orgaos,  a  male  and  a  female,  and  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to 
make  any  special  observations  on  its  habits  in  freedom. 

Thus  six  species  of  Didelphyid®  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation during  a  stay  of  several  years  in  Serra  dos  Orgaos.  Mr. 
O.  Thomas  admits  24  species  of  this  family,  exclusively  American, 
therefore  we  note  a  numeric  proportion  of  6  :  24,  which  is  |  of  the 
whole. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  notes  without  calling  the  attention  of 
zoologists  to  the  necessity  of  cancelling  a  species  of  Didelphys, 
established  on  the  authority  of  Prince  Maximilian  zu  Wied-Neu- 
wied  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  and  still  admitted. 

Mr.  O.  Thomas  writes  (Catalogue  of  Marsupials  in  the  British 
Museum,  p.  366) : — 

"  23.  Didelphts  alboguttata  (White-spotted  Opossum). 

44  Bather  smaller  than  D.  americana ;  mouse-grey,  with  many 
rows  of  white  spots  on  its  back.  Habitat :  Brazil  (Forest-region). 
Type  in  the  Museum  of  Bio  de  Janeiro.  The  above  is  the  only 
information  as  yet  published  about  this  species,  of  which  I  have 
never  seen  a  specimen/' 

I  knew  what  Prince  Maximilian  had  written  about  this  sup- 
posed Difolphys  (Beit rage,  vol.  ii.  p.  412),  and  also  Burmeister 
in  1864  (Syst.  Ueb.  vol.  i.  p.  340)  and  in  1856  (Erlaiit.  p.  87) ; 
and  when  in  1884  I  assumed  the  direction  of  the  Zoological 
Section  of  the  National  Museum  of  Bio  de  Janeiro1,  I  sub- 
mitted to  a  thorough  review  the  small  and  very  imperfect  series 
of  Brazilian  Didelphyidae  preserved  there.  I  readily  found  the 
supposed  D.  alboguttata,  an  old  specimen  certainly  dating  from  the 
period  of  Dom  Jofio  VI.,  and  soon  recognized  it  to  be  a  specimen  of 
Dasyurus  viverrinus,  an  Australian  marsupial.  Considering  the 
intimate  relations  between  the  Portuguese  colonies  in  Asia  and 
South  America  in  former  times,  the  presence  of  this  Dasyurxu 
becomes  explainable.  The  specimen  still  exists  and  is  now 
properly  labelled.  It  is  one  of  the  most  droll  mistakes  that  ever 
happened  in  zoology,  and  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  Prince 
Maximilian  and  Burmeister,  both  good  naturalists,  showed  them- 
selves liable  to  make  such  an  error.  Entirely  incomprehensible  it  is 
for  me  how  Burmeister  should  make  the  matter  still  worse  by  the 
words : — "  Das  Thier  lebt  im  Waldgebiet,  und  war  Hrn.  Bescke  * 
aus  eigner  Ansieht  bekannt,  allein  noch  nie  hatte  er  es,  in  den  20 

1  This  position  I  lost  in  1890,  as  Fritz  Mailer  and  Herman  Ton  Ibering  lost 
theirs,  through  the  political  changes  in  Brazil.  In  spite  of  seven  years'  incessant 
labour,  I  had  not  been  able  radically  to  reform  the  zoological  collections  and 
to  get  them  out  of  the  bad  state  in  which  I  found  them. 

* ^A  collector  who  resided  for  a  long  time  in  Noto  Friburgo  (Serra  doe 
Orgaos),  and  whose  name  is  often  met  with  in  the  different  works  of  German 
travellers  and  naturalists. 
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Jahren    seiner  Anwesenheit,   sich    verschaffen    konnen"  (Syst. 
Uebers.  i.  p.  340). 

I  believed  D.  alboguttata  li  dead  and  buried,"  when  I  saw  its 
resurrection  in  1888  in  the '  Catalogue  of  Marsupials/  I  consider 
it  my  duty  to  give  to  this  supposed  Brazilian  species  of  Didelphys 
eternal  repose,  and  to  deliver  zoological  literature  from  an  error 
threatening  to  become  hereditary  from  generation  to  generation. 


2.  On  some  Gazelles  brought  by  Sir  Edmund  Loder  from 
Algeria.     By  Oldfield  Thomas. 

[Received  June  5, 1894.] 

(Plate  XXXII.) 

By  the  kindness  of  Sir  Edmund  Loder  I  have  been  permitted 
to  examine  and  describe  some  Gazelles  brought  by  him  at  different 
times  from  Algeria,  a  country  in  the  Natural  History  of  which 
he  has  always  taken  much  interest. 

Of  late  years  two  Gazelles  have  always  been  recognized  as 
natives  of  Algeria,  namely  O.  dorcas,  the  Common  Gazelle,  and 
Q.  cuvieri,  the  Mountain  Gazelle,  or  "  Edmee."  Many  Gazelle- 
horns,  however,  evidently  belonging  to  neither  of  these,  having 
come  into  his  possession,  Sir  Edmund  undertook  an  expedition 
to  obtain  specimens  of  this  unknown  Gazelle,  a  quest  in  which  he 
was  fortunately  successful.  On  his  bringing  back  the  specimens 
thus  secured,  together  with  another  he  had  had  some  time  in  his 
possession,  I  was  surprised  to  recognize  no  less  than  four  species, 
two  of  them  requiring  description  as  new.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  Beem,  an  account  of  which  is  contained  in  the  field- 
notes  now  to  be  read  by  Sir  Edmund;  while  the  other,  being 
based  on  a  skin  purchased  at  Algiers  many  years  ago,  must  unfor- 
tunately still  remain  a  mystery  as  to  exact  locality  until  some  other 
enterprising  sportsman  is  able  to  find  out  where  it  really  lives. 

Sir  Edmund  Loder  is  much  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success 
of  his  expedition,  and  on  the  increase  of  our  knowledge  about  the 
Gazelles  which  has  resulted  from  it. 

The  following  are  the  four  species  represented : — 

1.  Gazblla  dobcab,  L. 

The  Common  Gazelle  of  the  Algerian  Sahara  generally. 

2.  Gazblla  cfvibbi,  Og. 

A  fine  male  specimen  of  the  " Edmee"  from  the  mountains 
north  of  Biskra  is  among  Sir  E.  Loder's  trophies.  (Its  skull- 
measurements  are  given  on  p.  472.) 

3.  Gazella  bufina,  sp.  n. 

Very  similar  in  coloration  to  G.  rufifrom%  Gray,  but  distinguished 
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by  its  much  larger  size,  heavier  skull,  stouter  boofst  and  by  the 
indistinctness  of  the  light  facial  bands. 

The  general  colour  is  a  bright  rich  rufous,  very  different  to  the 
pallor  of  G.  lodcri.  The  central  facial  band  is  especially  rich, 
almost  approaching  chestnut,  while  the  light  bands  on  each  side 
of  it,  although  distinguishable,  are  only  slightly  paler  than  the 
general  body-colour,  contrasting  markedly  with  the  white  and 
prominent  corresponding  bands  in  other  species.  Crown,  cheeks, 
and  sides  of  neck  pale  rufous,  Ears  proportionally  rather  short, 
their  exterior  surfaces  rufous,  similar  to  t  be  body  in  general ;  their 
edges  and  inner  surfaces  whitish.  Dark  lateral  hands  very  strong 
and  well-defined,  although  narrow  (1  to  1^  inch  broad),  nearly 
black  ;  light  lateral  bands  sharply  defined  from  the  deep  colour  of 
the  middle  back,  concolorous  with  the  nevk,  cheeks,  and  crown* 
Dark  pygal  band  but  little  developed.  Belly  white*  Limbs  rufous 
in  front,  whitish  behind  ;  knees  without  tufts,  but  with  a  narrow 
ridge  of  rufous  hairs  running  down  the  metacarpus  just  below  the 
knee.  Hoofs  large  and  heavy,  twice  the  bulk  of  those  of  G.  nifi- 
frans.     Tail  rufous  basally,  black  terminally. 

Skull  (fig.  1)  stout  and  heavily  built,  with  short  broad  nasals, 
large  and  widely  open  anterior  mires ,  broad  heavy  muzzle,  and 
large  teeth. 

Fig.  t 


Skull  of  Gasdla  rqfintL. 


Horns  unusually  short  in  proportion  to  the  general  size,  those 
of  the  type,  which  is  unquestionably  full-grown,  less  than  once 
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and  a  half  the  basal  length,  while  in  an  equally  aged  G.  cuvieri 
they  are  nearly  twice  that  length ;  they  are,  however,  very  thick 
and  strong.  As  to  direction,  they  are  rather  far  apart  basaUy,  and 
diverge  evenly  but  slightly  upwards ;  for  their  basal  two-thirds 
they  curve  backwards,  but  so  far  less  than  in  other  species  that 
their  hinder  profile  is  scarcely  concave;  their  tips  bend  again 
equally  slightly  upwards.  Of  rings  they  have  only  about  10, 
strongly  developed  in  front,  but  obsolete  postero-externally. 

Measurements  of  the  type,  a  flat  skin,  probably  somewhat 
stretched : — 

Head  and  body  (c.)  1400  mm. ;  tail  without  hairs  160,  with  hairs 
220 ;  ear  from  notch  132 ;  fore  hoof,  length  54 ;  hind  hoof  54.J 

(Skull,  see  p.  472.) 

Hob.  Doubtful.    Type  bought  at  Algiers. 

In  describing  this  very  handsome  G-azeile  as  new  the  first  point 
to  be  considered  is  its  distinctness  from  G.  rufifrons.  Gray,  the 
Senegal  Gazelle,  of  which  the  typical  specimens  are  in  the  British 
Museum.  These  specimens  are  two,  male  and  female;  but  the 
male  is  unfortunately  far  younger  than  the  type  of  G.  rufina,  so 
that  the  great  difference  in  size  between  the  two  species  has  had 
to  be  discounted  in  the  case  of  one  co-type  by  considerations  o£ 
age,  and  in  the  other  of  sex.  But  a  careful  comparison  of  a  set  of 
other  Gazelles,  including  G.  granti,  scemmerringi,  bennctti,  and 
muscaUiixis,  has  shown  (1)  that  size  does  not  greatly  increase, 
however  much  the  horns  may  elongate,  after  m*  is  up;  and  (2) 
that  the  sexes,  widely  different  as  the  horns  are,  do  not  differ  in 
bulk  to  anything  approaching  the  extent  by  which  the  type  of 
G.  rufina  exceeds  the  female  co-type  of  rufifrons. 

The  two  species,  though  undoubtedly  closely  allied,  are  there- 
fore evidently  separable  on  account  of  their  difference  in  size. 

Secondly,  the  question  of  Gazella  corinna l,  Pall.,  has  to  be  con- 
sidered. This  name  was  based  on  Button's  "  La  Corine,"  described 
from  a  specimen  which  lived  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  of  the  locality  of  which  no  mention  is  made a. 

Although  the  figure  given  of  this  animal  shows  undoubtedly 
much  resemblance  to  G.  rufina,  the  measurements,  both  those  of 
the  body  and  those  of  the  skeleton3,  are  absolutely  incompatible 
with  it,  Buffon's  animal,  whatever  it  was,  having  been  if  anything 
smaller  than  G.  rufifrons,  from  which,  as  already  noted,  G.  rufina 
is  distinguished  by  its  considerably  greater  size.  The  true  deter- 
mination of  the  Corine  is,  and  perhaps  must  always  remain,  im- 
possible of  solution,  as  Buffon's  own  statement  that,  in  common 

1  La  Corine,  Buff.  H.  N.  xii.  p.  261,  pL  xxvii.  (animal  $)  (1761).  Ant  Hope 
corinna,  PalL  Misc.  Zool.  p.  7  (1766). 

2  Buffon's  reference  to  the  Corine  of  a  horn  brought  from  Senegal  by 
Adanson  must  not  be  mistaken  for  a  statement  as  to  the  locality  of  the  living 
type  specimen. 

4  An  unfortunate  misprint  in  the  headline  of  Buffon's  page  265  has  given 
rise  to  tome  misapprehension  as  to  the  pertinence  of  the  long  table  of  mea- 
surements there  given.  Instead  of  "  du  Kevel  "  the  line  should  run  "  do  la 
Corine/'  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  text  of  the  preceding  page. 

Pace.  Zool.  Soc.— 1894,  No.  XXXI.  31 
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with  "  La  Gazelle  "  and  *4  Le  Kevel "  (both  undoubtedly  referable 
to  O.  dorcas),  it  had  knee- brushes  and  was  of  much  the  same  size 
and  colour  as  they  were,  conflicts  with  his  plate,  in  which  the 
artist  has  depicted  it  as  without  knee-brushes,  bulkier  in  general 
build,  and  with  a  far  better  marked  lateral  line  than  in  the  other 
two.  This  being  the  case,  all  attempts  to  determine  it  with  certainty 
may  be  abandoned  as  futile. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  for  the  present  the  exact  habitat  of 
O.  rufina  is  unknown,  as  the  skin  was  merely  purchased  in  Algiers. 
From  the  richness  of  its  colour  it  is  not  likely  to  be  the  inhabitant 
of  an  arid  sandy  district  such  as  is  the  home  of  G.  foderi,  but  it 
may  come  from  some  of  the  more  brush-covered  downs  of  the 
Sahara. 

4.  Gazblla  lodbei,  Thos.1     (Plate  XXXII.) 

Size  small ;  form  light  and  delicate  ;  weight  of  an  adult  male 
(teste  Loder)  about  34  lb. 

General  colour  very  pale  sandy  or  buff,  the  richest  colour  of  the 
after-back  approximately  "  pinkish  buff "  of  Eidgway,  and  even 
this  becomes  paler  and  almost  white  anteriorly  on  the  neck  and 
crown,  and  posteriorly  on  the  sides  of  the  rump.  Face-markings 
very  faint,  the  central  facial  band  and  dark  facial  streaks  only 
"  buff,"  and  contrasting  but  little  with  the  ill -defined  pale  facial 
streaks.  Crown  nearly  white,  as  are  also  the  long  and  well- 
clothed  ears.  Light  lateral  bands  scarcely  visible,  and  the  in- 
distinct dark  ones  below  them  hardly  as  deep  as  Eidgway's  "  clay 
colour,"  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  dark  pygal  band.  Tail  sandy 
at  base,  darkening  terminally  to  blackish  brown.  Front  of  fore 
legs  pale  sandy  buff,  of  hind  ones  whitish.  Knees  with  short  but 
distinct  brushes.  Hoofs  very  peculiar,  and  evidently  specialized 
for  progress  over  light  yielding  sand.  They  are  much  elongated, 
very  narrow,  and  produced  above  into  a  sharp  knife-edge;  the 
angle  at  which  their  plane  of  wear  lies  shows  that  they  are 
habitually  widely  divergent  in  life,  as  might  indeed  be  expected. 

Skull  (fig.  2)  of  about  the  size  and  proportions  of  that  of 
G.  bennetti,  but  rather  lighter  and  more  delicate. 

Horns  very  slender,  close  together  at  base,  widely  divergent 
above,  their  tips  from  8  to  10  inches  apart  in  well-marked 
examples.  Viewed  from  the  side  they  are  seen  to  curve  slightly 
but  evenly  backwards  for  four-fifths  of  their  length,  while  their 
slender  tips  are  slightly  recurved  tip  wards,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
call  a  terminal  hook ;  their  simulations  are  well  defined  and 
rather  near  together,  amounting:  in  number  to  20  or  more,  the 
most  out  of  a  large  number  of  horns  bein^  27  in  a  particularly  fine 
and  graceful  pair  belonging  to  Hir  E.  Loder. 

Measurements  of  the  type,  an  adult  male  skin,  with  perfect 
skull:— 

Length  of  body  (approximate)  900  mm, ;  ear  from  notch  ]  30 ; 

1  Ann.  Mag.  fl.  H.  (6)  aiii.  p.  462  (18&4). 
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hind-foot,  without  hoof  (c.)  2H0 ;  length  of  fore  hoof  64,  of  hind 
ones  56 ;  tail  without  hairs,  U0, 
(Skull,  see  p.  472.) 

Kg  2. 


Skull  of  Mb  loderi 


Hah.  Sand-dunes  of  Oued  Souf,  about  100  miles  south  of 
Biskra.     (See  field -notes  by  Sir  E,  Lodcr,  p.  473.) 

This  remarkable  little  Gazelle  is  readily  distinguishable  from  all 
other  species  hy  its  pallid  colour,  semi-obsolete  markings,  slender 
divergent  bonis,  ana  long  narrow  hoofs. 

Its  habitat,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  field-notes  of  its  collector,  is 
somewhat  inaccessible,  and  it  is  therefore  the  less  surprising  that 
examples  fit  for  description  have  not  previously  fallen  into  the 
bands  of  naturalists.  Its  horns  have^  however,  long  been  pur- 
chasable at  Biskra,  and  the  first  I  had  seen  were  bought  there 
by  Mr.  Rowland  "Ward,  and  submitted  to  me  for  examination 
about  two  vears  ago,  but  the  horn  characters  were  too  little  marked 
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for  the  species  to  be  described  merely  on  the  specimens  I  then 
aaw. 

Loche,  in  his  work  on  the  Mammals  of  Algeria,  speaks  of  a 
Gazelle  known  to  the  Arabs  as  "  el  Rim,"  the  name  now  used  by 
them  for  G.  lotleri,  and  no  doubt  the  same  species  was  intended. 
His  reference  runs  as  follows : — "  Les  Arabes  distinguent  encore 
sous  les  noms  de  el  Rim  et  el  Chergui  deux  autres  Gazelles  que 
nous  n'avous  pas  jusqu'ici  eu  occasion  d'examiner,  et  qui  pourraient 
etre  des  metis  des  especes  precedentes n  l.  This  sentence  was 
quoted  by  Lataste  in  1885  s,  but  he  had  no  information  of  his  own 
to  add  to  it. 

It  has  therefore  been  reserved  for  Sir  E.  Loder  to  clear  up  the 
history  of  this  interesting  Gazelle,  so  long  known  by  reputation, 
but  until  now  an  unsolved  mystery  to  the  scientific  world.  As 
his  expedition  into  the  desert  was  undertaken  expressly  to  obtain 
the  Keem,  and  thereby  settle  a  doubtful  problem,  it  is  only  right 
that  the  species  should  bear  his  name,  which  I  have  therefore  had 
great  pleasure  in  attaching  to  it. 

Whether  the  companion  problem  of  "  el  Chergui  *  is  equally 
solved  by  Sir  E.  Loder's  specimen  of  G.  rufina  above  described  is 
a  point  which  can  be  settled  only  when  we  know  the  exact  locality 
and  Arab  name  of  the  latter. 


Skull-measurement* (in  miUimetresJof  the  Algerian  Gazelles  referred  to, 
(All  adult  males.) 


Greatest  length  

Basal  length    

Greatest  breadth 

Anterior  nares,  length  (gnathion1 

to  nasal  tip) 

Anterior  nares,  greatest  breadth 

Nasals,  length 

Nasals,  breadth   

Gnathion  to  orbit  

Palate,  length 

Gnathion  to  alveolus  of  front  pre- 
molar  

Length  of  molar  series  

Horns — length   round  curves  in 

front 

Basal  circumference 

Least  distance  of  horns  apart 

at  base   

Breadth  across  outside  bases 

of  two  horns.., , 

Tip  to  tip   


170 
158 

78 

60 
20 
44 
19 
85 
83 

37 
55 

303s 
99s 

16  s 

70s 
112s 


G.  cuvieri. 

G,  rufina. 

G.loderi. 

210 



194 

187 

(c.)204 

173 

92 

93 

as 

60 

69 

54 

25 

30 

24 

65 

52 

57 

27 

34 

24 

113 

124 

101 

111 

120 

98 

51 

59 

44 

60 

66 

55 

348 

292 

330 

108 

119 

95 

105 

22 

14 

73 

86 

65 

110 

141 

192      1 

1  Expl.  Ale.,  Mamra.  p.  69  (1867). 

a  Mamm.  Barb.  p.  174  (1885)  (Act.  Linn.  Soc.  Bord.  mix.). 
3  In  another  finer  specimen,  whose  basal  length  is  about  5  mm.  longer  than 
in  that  measured. 
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3.  On  the  "  Beem  "  Antelope  of  Algeria1.     By  Sir 
Edmund  Giles  Loder,  Bart.,  F.Z.S. 

[BeceiTed  June  1,  1894.] 

Seventeen  years  ago  (in  1877)  I  bought  in  the  bazaar  at  Biskra 
several  pairs  of  Gazelle  horns.  They  obviously  belonged  to  three 
species :  Gazella  dorcas,  called  by  the  Arabs  "  Bezal " ;  Gazella  cuvieri, 
which  they  call  u  Admi " ;  and  a  third  called  "  Beem,"  which  I  was 
not  able  to  identify  with  any  described  species.  All  these  horns 
were  on  frontal  bones  only.  It  is  very  rarely  that  the  Arabs  bring 
in  any  whole  skulls  or  skins  for  sale,  and  1  have  never  seen  any- 
thing but  frontlets  of  the  '*  Beem." 

In  1891  and  again  in  1893  I  went  out  to  Algeria  for  the 
purpose  of  hunting  Mouflon  (Ovis  trageUtphus). 

In  1877  I  had  been  prevented  from  going  after  them  except  for 
a  few  hours  at  a  time.  On  these  later  trips  I  was  more  successful 
and  secured  some  fine  male  Mouflon,  a  female  of  the  large  Moun- 
tain Gazelle  (Gazella  cuvieri),  and  a  few  specimens  of  Gazella  dorcas. 

At  Biskra  I  again  found  horns  of  the  Beem,  but  got  no  infor- 
mation about  it  except  that  it  was  reported  to  live  in  the  sand.  I 
heard  a  French  name  for  it  for  the  first  time, "  Gazelle  des  Sables." 

As  my  friend  Mr.  Alfred  Pease  was  spending  a  second  winter  at 
Biskra  and  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  native  hunters,  I 
requested  him  to  try  what  he  could  do  to  find  out  the  habitat  of 
the  Beem.  About  Christmas-time  last  year  he  wrote  to  me  that  he 
believed  he  had  reliable  information  that  the  Beem  was  to  be  found 
in  the  desert  near  Cbegga,  only  about  50  kilometres  south  of  Biskra 
on  the  caravan-route  to  Touggourt. 

We  made  arrangements  tor  a  camping  trip,  and  I  left  England 
on  February  1st,  and  started  from  Biskra  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Pease  on  February  8th  of  this  year. 

After  two  days'  marching  we  got  to  Cbegga  and  made  inquiries 
respecting  the  Beem.  No  one  seemed  to  know  anything  about  the 
animal  except  one  Arab,  who  said  that  if  we  went  on  farther  south 
we  should  come  to  a  place  called  Ain  Gebberah,  where  there  were 
a  few  Beem,  but  if  we  went  on  still  farther  to  Hamraia  we  should 
find  the  Beem  in  quantities. 

We  therefore  travelled  on  for  two  or  three  more  days  until  we 
came  to  Hamraia,  but  on  making  inquiries  about  the  Beem  the 
answers  were  very  unsatisfactory.  We  determined,  however,  before 
giving  up  the  search,  to  stay  here  a  day  to  hunt  and  see  what  gome 
there  was  in  this  part  of  the  desert. 

In  the  early  morning  of  the  next  day  Pease  started  off  from 
camp  with  an  Arab  in  one  direction,  while  I  went  off  in  the  other. 
By  the  evening  we  had  covered  a  considerable  extent  of  country  and 
had  used  our  glasses  from  every  available  rise  in  the  ground.    We 

[l  Oaxilla  lodiri,  Thomas,  above,  p.  470.— Ed.] 
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sa w  several  small  herds  of  Gazclla  dorcas,  but  no  tracks  even  of  any 
other  Gazelle.  We  did  not  seem  to  be  any  nearer  to  obtaining  a 
Beem  than  when  we  started  from  Biskra. 

At  night,  when  we  got  back  to  camp,  we  were  told  that  a  negro 
camel-herd  had  been  there  during  the  day,  and  had  said  that  we 
were  not  at  all  in  the  right  country  for  Reem,  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  animal  and  knew  where  it  was  to  be  found. 
He  came  into  camp  again  the  next  morning  and  told  us  that  the 
Eeem  had  long  slender  hoofs  and  tender  feet,  lived  only  in 
the  soft  sand,  and  would  be  unable  to  run  on  hard  stony  desert 
such  as  that  round  Hamraia.  He  said  he  could  take  us  to  the 
Beem  country,  in  rolling  sand-hills,  but  we  should  not  be  able  to 
camp  very  near  as  there  was  no  water  for  our  horses  and  pack- 
animals. 

We  agreed  to  go  with  him,  and  he  led  us  a  day's  march  still  far- 
ther south  towards  the  Oued  Souf ,  and  then  turned  off  the  caravan- 
track  to  the  east  and  chose  a  camp  in  the  sand  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  from  water.  (Almost  all  the  water  in  the  desert  is  brackish 
and  bad,  but  the  water  we  got  here  was  positively  nasty.) 

The  next  morning  we  left  camp  very  early  on  horseback,  with 
the  negro  on  foot  and  an  Arab  hunter  riding  a  mule.  The  negro 
led  the  way  at  a  tremendous  pace,  keeping  up  a  good  trot  in  the 
soft  sand  and  sometimes  running  fast  for  a  couple  of  miles  with- 
out a  stop  across  the  dry  arm  of  a  chott,  keeping  us  at  a  hand- 
gallop  most  of  the  time. 

After  two  hours  and  a  half  the  negro  pointed  out  the  first  track 
of  the  Reem,  which  is  quite  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
Qazdla  dorcas  from  its  much  greater  length.  We  now  unsaddled 
the  horses,  tied  them  up,  and  went  off  in  two  parties  to  hunt  for 
Reem.  The  negro  led  the  way  in  front  of  me,  going  slowly  and 
with  great  caution,  as  the  Reem  is  extremely  wary  and  against  the 
nearly  white  sand  can  detect  a  moving  object  a  long  way  off.  We 
had  not  walked  very  far  when  we  saw  the  head  of  a  Reem  looking 
over  the  top  of  a  sand-ridge  at  about  300  yards  distance.  We 
stayed  for  a  long  time  perfectly  still  behind  a  tuft  of  tall  alpha 
grass,  till  at  last  the  head  disappeared.  As  soon  as  it  was  out 
of  sight  we  ran  as  hard  as  we  could  across  the  bare  sand  to  the  top 
of  the  next  ridge,  and  again  sheltered  ourselves  behind  a  tuft  of 
alpha.  When  we  looked  out  cautiously  we  saw  that  the  Reem 
had  moved  on  to  another  sand-hill  more  to  our  left,  and  was  again 
showing  just  the  top  of  his  head  over  it.  We  had,  however,  con- 
siderably reduced  the  distance.  Again  he  stopped  perfectly  still  for 
a  long  time  and  then  turned  and  moved  off.  We  ran  to  another 
ridge,  and  I  caught  sight  of  him  trotting  to  the  top  of  the  sand-hill 
beyond  at  about  150  yards.  At  the  top  he  turned  and  I  fired  at 
once  and  got  him.  A  lucky  shot !  as  the  distance  was  long  for  so 
small  an  animal.  It  was  a  good  male,  with  horns  13  inches  long. 
I  have  not  seen  any  much  longer  than  these. 

After  taking  the  Reem  back  to  the  place  where  we  had  left  the 
horses,  we  started  off  again,  and  during  the  day  saw  several  small 
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lots  containing  both  males  and  females  (4,  5,  and  2),  but  did  not 
get  a  chance  of  another  shot.     Pease  also  saw  a  few. 

We  hunted  the  sand-hills  for  two  more  days ;  on  the  third  day 
oar  negro  guide  took  us  much  farther  from  camp,  running  before 
us  with  surprising  speed  and  endurance  for  three  and  a  half  hours 
before  we  baited  and  tied  up  our  horses.  In  the  evening,  after 
walking  all  day  in  a  hot  sun  and  on  soft  sand,  he  showed  himself 
still  un  tired  and  ready  to  run  at  the  game  pace  back  again  to  camp. 
This  remarkable  man  said  that  he  had  lived  for  seven  years  in  the 
desert  without  sleeping  in  a  house  or  tent,  and  had  hardly  tasted 
water,  meat,  or  bread  ;  during  the  whole  of  that  time  his  food  con- 
sisted of  dates  and  camel's  milk,  and  he  attributed  bis  strength  to 
this  diet.  The  long  distance  of  our  camp  from  the  sand-hills  where 
the  Beem  is  found  was  a  great  hindrance,  as  we  could  not  hunt  for 
them  at  the  time  they  were  feeding.  By  the  time  we  got  to  the 
ground  they  were  already  lying  down  for  the  day,  generally  on  the 
top  of  the  sand-ridges,  and  keeping  a  watchful  look-out.  We  saw 
seviT.il  small  herds  each  day,  but  neither  of  us  ever  got  another 
chance  of  a  shot. 

We  were  lucky  in  having  calm  weather,  as  a  sand-storm  in  that 
country  is  a  very  serious  matter.  The  air  gets  as  thick  as  during 
a  bad  London  fog  and  one  cannot  see  even  a  few  yards  ahead, 
making  it  quite  impossible  to  regain  camp,  all  tracks  being  blotted 
out  in  a  few  minutes  by  the  wind.  Our  ex|>erience  of  sand-storms 
was  limited  to  one  day,  our  last  day  in  the  desert,  luckily  for  us 
well  outside  the  region  of  the  sand-hills,  when  leaving  our  caravan 
behind  we  rode  in  50  kilometres  to  Biskra  in  the  teeth  of  a  cutting 
wind  filled  with  dust  and  sand,  an  extremely  painful  experience ; 
but  we  were  ha  no  danger  of  losing  our  way  as  we  were  then  on  the 
bread  track  worn  by  the  caravans  travelling  between  Biskra  and 
Touggourt. 

The  Beem  is  remarkable  for  its  light  and  uniform  coloration,  the 
ordinary  Gazelle- markings  being  hardly  noticeable.  The  long 
slender  hoofs  are  also  very  peculiar,  reminding  one  of  those  of 
Tragelaphus  spelciiy  which  lives  in  the  swamps  on  the  borders  of 
lakes  and  rivers. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Beem  can  never  drink,  as  there  is  no 
water  in  this  country  at  all,  except  in  the  comparatively  deep  wells 
dug  by  the  natives. 

The  following  measurements  of  the  male  Beem  were  taken  di- 
rectly after  it  was  killed : — Height  at  shoulder  2  ft.  4  in. ;  girth  at 
brisket  2  ft.  1  in. ;  length  of  horns  13  in.  It  weighed,  after  being 
brought  into  camp  (without  entrails),  34  lb.  These  are  about 
the  measurements  and  weight  of  Gazella  dorcas. 

For  comparison  I  give  the  measurements  of  a  good  male  Gazella 
tuvieri  which  I  killed  in  the  mountains  a  few  weeks  after  the  Beem : 
Height  at  shoulder  2  ft.  7  in. ;  girth  at  withers  2  ft.  8£  in. ;  weight 
without  entrails  58  lb. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  these  species,  1  may  say  that  Gazella 
cuvieri  is  found  entirely  in  the  mountains,  never  down  in  the  true 
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desert*  It  climbs  tike  a  Chamois  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains in  the  rockiest  ground,  and  is  often  found  in  the  juuiper- 
forests  on  the  mountain-slopes.  These  are  also  the  haunts  of  the 
Mouflon,  the  two  animals  he  nig  constantly  seen  on  the  same 
ground. 

Qazelltt  tlorcas  is  found  all  over  the  hard  stony  desert  and  also 
on  the  foot-hills,  so  that  it  sometimes  overlaps  the  range  of  the 
Admi,  I  have  seen  a  few  in  the  sand-hills,  the  true  country  of 
the  Keem  ;  but  I  believe  that  still  farther  south  it  is  not  found,  ita 
place  being  taken  entirely  by  the  Kecm,  I  quite  believe  the  state- 
ment of  the  native?  that  the  Keem  is  never  found  off  the  soft 
sand. 


4.  Note  on  the  Period  of  Gestation  of  the  Indian  Antelopr, 
Ant  Hope  cerviwtpm  (Linn.)*  By  Sir  Edmund  Giles 
Lode  a,  Bart.,  F.Z.S, 

[Receded  June  1,  1894,] 

Well  known  as  is  the  Indian  Antelope,  the  period  of  its  gestation 
doer*  not  seem  to  have  yet  been  ascertained.  Blanford,  in  his  *  Fauna 
of  British  India/  1888-91,  quotes  Elliot,  "The  rutting-sensou 
commences  about  February  or  March,  but  fawns  are  seen  of  all 
ages  at  every  bcjisou  ; JI  and  odds  a  note  of  his  own,  "  I  cannot  find 
tho  period  of  gestation  recorded/1  Jerdon,  in  his  *  Mammals  of 
India/  1874,  gives  the  same  quotation  from  Elliot.  Stern  dale, 
*  Natural  History  of  the  Mammalia  of  India,1  1884,  copies  this 
quotation  but  not  quite  correctly : — "The  brudinfj-ommw  begins 
in  the  spring,  but  fawns  of  all  ages  may  be  seen  at  any  time  of 
the  year/' 

Having  kept  a  herd  of  these  Antelopes  for  several  years,  prac- 
tically in  a  wild  state,  in  a  park  of  considerable  extent.  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  putting  on  record  my  own 
observations, 

I  find  that  the  does  of  this  species  breed  regularly  here  twice 
every  year,  One  particular  doe,  which  is  tamer  than  the  others, 
and  therefore  perfectly  well  known,  had  a  young  one  on  April  10, 
1892,  and  another  young  one  on  November  10  of  the  same  yean 

It  is  usually  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  tell  the  tjtact 
date  of  the  birth  of  a  fawn,  as  the  does  hide  their  young  ones  very 
closely  in  the  heather  and  bracken  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
visiting  them  only  during  the  night. 

TV  hen  the  young  ones  are  first  seen  with  the  herd  they  are 
probably  three  weeks  to  a  month  old, 

A n  other  doe  had  a  young  one  on  May  7,  1803,  and  a  second  cm 
October  14,  1803,  The  period  of  gestation  must  therefore  be 
about  5  months. 
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5.  Notes  on  a  particularly  Abnormal  Vertebral  Column  of 
the  Bull-frog ;  and  on  certain  other  Variations  in  the 
Anuran  Column.  By  W.  Blaxland  Ben  ham,  D.Sc. 
(Lond.),  Hon.  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Aldrichian  Demonstrator 
in  Comp.  Anat.  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
[Beceired  April  4, 1894.] 
(Plate  XXXIII.) 

Among  the  skeletons  of  liana  mugiens  which  are  kept  in  spirit 
and  used  for  class  purposes  at  Oxford  I  came  across  one  specimen 
which  exhibited  certain  striking  abnormalities.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  vertebral  columns  this  had  not  been  entirely  macerated,  so  that 
the  vertebr®  were  still  connected  by  connective  tissue ;  and  as  the 
outlines  of  the  vertebrae  were  not  well  defined,  the  specimen  looked 
at  a  first  glance  merely  slightly  curved—the  curvature  being  more 
marked  on  the  ventral  than  on  the  dorsal  surface. 

I  have  had  drawings  made  of  this  column,  natural  size,  viewed 
from  below  and  from  above.    (See  Plate  XXXIII.) 

There  are  the  normal  number  of  transverse  processes  on  each 
side,  viz.  eight,  but  it  will  be  noticed  how  curiously  these  eight 
are  distributed.  There  are  only  six  separate  vertebral  pieces 
(A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F),  three  of  them  being  "  compound  vertebrae  * 
and  showing  more  or  less  distinct  signs  of  their  fusion.  The 
first  4*  piece "  consists  of  the  normal  "  atlas "  fused  with  the 
second  vertebra,  which  possesses  the  usual  pair  of  transverse 
processes.  The  second  piece  (B)  consists  of  2j  vertebras ;  on  the 
right  side  it  carries  two  transverse  processes,  on  the  left  three. 
The  next  two  vertebral  pieces  appear  to  be  perfectly  normal 
vertebrae,  each  with  a  pair  of  transverse  processes,  and,  as  far  as 
can  be  judged,  they  are  symmetrical. 

The  fifth  vertebral  piece  (E)  consists  of  lj  vertebras,  and  bears 
two  transverse  processes  on  the  right  side,  and  only  one  on  the 
left — thus  it  is  the  complement  of  the  second  piece. 

The  last,  or  ninth,  vertebra  is  normal  and  articulates  with 
a  normal  urostyle. 

The  separate  vertebral  pieces,  which  present  abnormalities,  are 
drawn  the  natural  size  ;  but  their  side  views  are  represented 
twice  the  natural  size. 

The  first  piece  (A),  figs.  3-6,  consisting  of  "  atlas "  and  second 
vertebra,  is  asymmetrical ;  the  fusion  is  greater  on  the  right  than 
on  the  left  side,  for  on  the  latter  there  is  a  large  intervertebral 
foramen,  just  in  front  of  the  transverse  process,  whilst  on  the 
right  side  there  is  an  extremely  small  perforation  through  which 
even  a  very  fine  needle  will  not  pass,  and  it  is  scarcely  likely  that 
the  "  hypoglossal "  nerve  could  issue  here.  On  this  side,  however, 
the  neural  arch  of  the  "  atlas  *  is  less  extensive  than  on  the  left ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  first  spinal  nerve,  instead  of  issuing 
between  the  vertebras,  passed  in  front  of  the  arch,  for  there  is 
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a  well-marked  notch  (a?,  fig.  6)  between  it  and  the  facet  for  the 
occipital  condyle.  The  dorsal  limit  of  the  neural  arch  of  the 
44  atlas  "  is  fairly  distinct,  except  on  the  right  side ;  elsewhere  the 
hinder  margin  overlaps  the  anterior  margin  of  the  second  vertebra 
in  the  usual  way,  but  synostosis  of  the  zygapophyses  and  arches 
has  taken  place :  there  is  no  hole  between  them. 

The  centra,  too,  are  entirely  anchylosed,  but  the  line  of  fusion  is 
very  distinct,  and,  as  Howes  has  noted  \  is  marked  out  by  a  pro- 
minence or  ridge.  This  line  of  fusion  is  not  symmetrical,  as  the 
drawing  shows. 

The  second  vertebral  piece  (B)  (figs.  7-11)  possesses  three  neural 
spines  (a,  6,  c),  but  is  composed  of  only  two  vertebrae  on  the  right 
side,  each  with  a  transverse  process  (III.',  IV.') ;  whilst  on  the  left 
there  are  distinctly  three  vertebr®  represented  by  three  transverse 
processes  (III.,  IV.,  V.). 

If  this  compound  piece  be  viewed  from  below  (fig.  8),  certain 
faint  lines  are  seen  crossing  the  compound  centrum  in  oblique 
directions :  they  are  not  by  any  means  distinct,  and  result  rather 
from  differences  in  structure  than  from  any  ridge ;  but  they  indicate 
the  planes  of  fusion  and  suggest  that  this  piece  consists  of  the 
normal  3rd  vertebra  (HI.),  followed  by  a  semi-vertebra  (IV.)  on 
the  left  side,  and  this  again  by  a  complete  vertebra  (IV.',  V.).  This 
suggestion  seems  to  receive  a  certain  amount  of  confirmation  from 
the  fact  that  the  compound  centrum  is  curved,  the  concavity  being 
towards  the  right.  This  interpretation  acquires  further  justifica- 
tion from  the  met  that  there  is  a  half  neural  arch  with  its  spine  (b) 
separating,  on  the  left  side,  the  more  normally  constituted  arches. 
The  first  of  these  is,  however,  distorted,  the  neural  spine  (a)  being 
directed  distinctly  towards  the  left  side ;  the  anterior  zygapophyses 
are  asymmetrical,  and  other  evidences  suggest  strong  compression 
of  the  arch,  resulting  in  a  forward  thrusting  of  the  left  half  of  the 
arch  (III.)  by  the  extra  half  vertebra  (IV.). 

The  hinder  region  of  this  compound  piece  is  symmetrical. 
Here,  as  before,  the  fusion  between  the  arches  dorsal ly  is 
complete,  but  laterally  the  intervertebral  foramina  exist — a  small 
one  on  the  right  side  (fig.  10),  just  admitting  an  ordinary  needle  ; 
two  larger  ones  on  the  left  (fig.  9). 

The  transverse  processes  are  curiously  unsymmetrical  (figs.  7, 
8,  11).  The  first  on  the  left  side  (III.),  the  strongest,  is  bent 
downwards ;  the  third  (V.)  on  this  side  is  directed  nearly  straight 
outwards  as  in  the  normal  Frog ;  whilst  on  the  right  side  the  first 
transverse  process  (HI.')  is  quite  short  and  ends  in  an  irregular 
fashion ;  the  second  (IV.')  is  long,  and  appears  to  correspond  in  size 
with  that  of  the  fourth  vertebra  in  a  normal  column,  and,  like  it, 
is  curved  upwards.  The  corresponding  transverse  process  of  the 
left  side  (IV.)  is  smaller  and  irregular ;  whilst  that  marked  V.  is 
directed  upward  and  agrees  with  that  carried  by  a  normal  fifth 
vertebra. 

1  Howes,  "  Notes  on  the  Variation  and  Development  of  the  Vertebral  and 
Limb-skeleton  of  the  Amphibia,"  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1893,  p.  268. 
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The  next  two  pieces  (0,  D)  appear  to  be  entirely  normal 
vertebra,  and  separated  from  the  rest  would  undoubtedly  be 
regarded  as  such. 

The  third  compound  piece  (E)  (see  figs.  12-15)  consists  of  the 
normal  eighth  vertebra,  with  an  extra  half  neural  arch  and  trans- 
feree process  on  the  right  side  (VII.').  Ventrally,  the  centrum 
is  only  slightly  unsymmetrical,  being  a  little  longer  on  the  right 
than  on  the  left  side.  There  is  no  sign  or  mark  of  an  extra 
centrum.  But  dorsally  there  is  evidence,  in  the  existence  of  two 
neural  spines  (d,  e\  together  with  a  deep  groove  halfway  along  the 
right  arch,  as  well  as  in  the  presence  of  two  transverse  processes, 
of  fusion  of  an  extra  half  vertebra  (VII/). 

There  is  an  intervertebral  foramen  between  the  two  transverse 
processes  of  the  right  side :  of  the  latter  the  anterior  (VII.')  is 
directed  straight  out ;  the  posterior  (VIII.')  is  flattened,  and  its 
distal  extremity  curves  upwards,  in  a  manner  only  slightly  different 
from  the  normal. 

I  have  used  the  word  "  fusion  "  of  vertebra ;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  second  or  fifth  vertebral  pieces  I  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  that 
such  is  the  proper  term  to  employ. 

Bateson  ('  Materials  for  the  Study  of  Variation '),  in  describing 
a  somewhat  analogous  case  of  an  extra  half  vertebra  in  a  Python, 
remarks  (p.  104)  that  the  bone  in  question  (which  is  closely  like 
the  5th  piece  (fig.  12)  of  Bana  mwjiem)  **  is  not  two  vertebne 
simply  joined  together,  as  bones  may  be  after  inflammation  or  tho 
like,  but  it  is  two  vertebne  whose  adjacent  parts  are  not  formed, 
and  between  which  the  process  of  division  has  been  imperfect : 
with  more  reason  it  may  be  spoken  of  as  one  vertebra  partly 
divided  into  two,  but  this  description  also  scarcely  recognizes  the 
real  nature  of  the  phenomenon ." 

Bateson  refers  to  one  or  two  other  similar  cases  in  Beptiles. 

But  in  the  specimen  of  Bana  mugiens  we  have  this  point  of 
difference,  that  the  normal  number  of  vertebrae  and  transverse 
processes  is  retained  on  each  side — there  being,  however,  9 
neural  spines  to  the  first  eight  vertebrae.  There  is  evidently  no 
**  intercalation n  of  half  a  vertebra ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
during  development  the  lines  separating  the  mesoblastic  somites 
were  oblique  instead  of  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  body,  and 
that  the  wrong  halves  met  across  the  middle  line,  as  we  find  in 
cases  of  abnormal  segmentation  of  the  body  in  Chaetopods  (see 
Cori,  Buchanan,  &c.),  giving  rise  to  "  spiral  segments." 

Thus  the  sclerotome  destined  to  give  rise  to  the  right  half  of 
the  fourth  vertebra  has  united,  not  with  its  corresponding  left 
sclerotome,  but  with  the  left  sclerotome  of  the  fifth  vertebral 
segment.  If  this  be  the  case,  then  the  apparently  symmetrical 
vertebral  pieces  C  and  D  are  not  really  so,  Dut,  as  is  indicated  on 
the  drawings,  the  third  piece  consists  of  £  V.  and  j*VI.,  and  the 
fourth  piece  of  £  VI.  and  £  VII. — resulting  in  two  entire,  and 
seemingly  normal,  vertebrae.  But  what  is  as  curious  as  anything 
is  the  rectification  which  occurs  in  the  fifth  vertebral  piece  (E). 
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This  piece,  taken,  by  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  shows  very  little 
asymmetry — it  is  quite  similar  to  the  Python's  vertebra  figured  by 
Bateson,  and  his  description  (p.  105)  and  explanation  would 
equally  apply  here.  But  we  see  that,  in  the  Frog,  no  asymmetry 
of  the  entire  column  results.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  too 
laborious  to  count  the  entire  number  of  ribs  in  a  Python,  but  the 
suggestion  may  be  made  that  the  apparent  M  partial  division  "  on 
one  side  (fig.  10,  II.,  of  Bateson)  may  be  due  to  the  same  cause  as 
I  suggest  above,  and  that  it  might  be  "  rectified  "  further  back  by 
another  half  on  the  opposite  side.  He  mentions,  however,  that 
the  185th  vertebra  of  this  same  Python  "had  a  similar  doubling 
of  the  right  side,"  so  that,  no  doubt,  he  would  have  observed  any 
corresponding  doubling  on  the  left  side  if  it  had  existed. 


In  his  paper  on  abnormal  Progs'  vertebrae,  just  mentioned, 
Howes  refers  to  the  rarity  of  the  *l  Fusion "  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth  in  R.  esculenta,  so  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  add  to  bis 
specimens  twTo  others  which  I  have  met  with  ;  whereas  Adolphi  ■ 
found  only  one  such  case  in  212  Toads  examined,  I  have  met  with 
two  cases  in  eight  skeletons  of  ll>  mugiens  (exclusive  of  the 
abnormal  specimen  just  described).  In  each  of  these  two 
skeletons,  in  fact,  the  conditions  of  the  sacral  and  eighth  vertebras 
are  precisely  those  described  and  figured  by  Howes  on  p«  2t>9 
(figs.  1  a,  1 6,  1  c),  and,  as  there,  my  specimens  present  the  slight 
ridge  at  the  line  of  fusion.  It  seems?,  then,  that  IL  mmjun*  pre- 
sents great  scope  for  Mr.  Bateson  :  various  kinds  of  u  variations  * 
occurring  evidently  with  considerable  frequency. 

Having  met  with  these  instances,  it  aeeuied  desirable  to  look 
over  the  skeletons  in  our  Museum,  so  as  to  note  any  other 
abnormalities  in  the  vertebral  column  which  might  be  presented 
by  them.  I  was  rewarded  by  finding  two  cases  in  species  of 
Toads.  The  first  case  occurs  in  a  dried  skeleton  of  Bufo  agua%  in 
which  the  "  atlas  "  is  co-ossified  with  the  second  vertebra. 

The  second  and  more  remarkable  case  I  noted  in  B.  jmidherinm. 
Here  the  seven  anterior  vertebras  are  perfectly  normal,  but  the 
eighth  and  ninth  are  united  with  one  another,  and  the  latter  with 
the  urostyle  (see  fig.  16,  nat.  size).  The  transverse  proeess  of  the 
eighth  is  fairly  stout,  that  of  the  ninth  is,  as  usually  the  case  in  the 
genus  Bufo,  very  considerably  expanded  ;  whereas  the  union  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centra  is  indicated  by  (i  Howes7  ridge,"  there  is 
no  indication  of  the  junction  between  ninth  and  the  urostyle,  the 
centrum  is  here  quite  smooth.  The  sacral  transverse  process  is 
continuous  with  the  lateral  flange  or  ridge  of  the  urostyle,  and 
there  is  no  "  coccygeal  foramen  "  for  the  tenth  spinal  nerve,  such 
as  usually  occurs,  the  last  perforation  being  just  behind  the 
enlarged  transverse  process. 

Similar  instances  of  fusion  of  the  ninth  vertebra  with  the  urostyle 

1  Adolphi,  Morpfa.  Jahrb,  six,  p.  320. 
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appear,  according  to  Hoffman  ('  Bronn's  Amphibia '),  to  be  normal, 
or  at  any  rate  very  frequent,  in  Pipa,  Pdobatt*,  and  Dactylcthra 
(Xenopus). 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXXni. 

Figs.  1-15  illustrate  the  abnormal  vertebral  column  of  /?.  mugiens,  and  were 
drawn  by  my  wife,  to  whom  my  thanks  are  due. 

Fig.  1.  The  vertebral  column,  ventral  view :  natural  size.    A,  B,  0,  D,  E,  F,  the 
six  movable  vertebral   pieces.      The  Roman  numerals  indicate  the 
corresponding  vertebra  of  the  two  sides. 
Fig.  2.  The  vertebral  column,  dorsal  view :   natural  size.      Lettering  as  in 
fig.  1. 

Figs.  5,  6,  9,  10,  14,  15  are  drawn  twice  the  natural  size. 
Figs.  3-6  represent  the  first  vertebral  piece,  A,  from  above,  below,  and  from 
each  side. 

x.  The  deep  notch  on  the  rit»ht  side  between  the  neural  arch  and 
the  articular  cup  for  the  occipital  condyle. 
y.  The  minute  intervertebral  foramen. 
Figs.  7-11  represent  the  second  vertebral  piece,  B,  from  above,  below,  the  two 
sides,  and  in  front,     a,  b,  o.   The  three  neural  spines,     tr.p.  Tb 
transverse  processes,  which  are  supposed  to  be  cut  short  in  fig.  9. 

The  dotted  lines  in  fig.  8  represent  the  lines  of  union,  but  are  more 
strongly  marked  than  in  the  specimen. 
Figs.  12-15  represent  the  fifth  vertebral  piece,  E,  from  above,  below,  and  from 
each  side.    dt  e.  The  two  neural  spines. 

The  transverse  processes  are  represented  as  being  cut  short. 
Fig.  16.  Bvfo  pantherinus,  ventral  view  of  terminal  region  of  the  vertebral 
column,  natural  size.    9.  The  foramen  for  last  spinal  nerve,    c.  Car- 
tilage. 


6.  On  the  Pupils  of  the  Felida. 
By  George  Lindsay  Johnson,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  P.Z.S. 

[Received  May  31, 1894.] 

There  has  been  considerable  controversy  with  regard  to  tl 
shape  of  the  pupils  of  the  eye  of  the  Felid®.  In  the  text-books 
the  statements  vary :  some  say  that  all  the  Fetid©  have  more  or 
less  vertically  oval  (or  oat-shaped)  pupils,  others,  again,  state  that 
the  pupil  is  round  in  some  and  oval  in  others.  Most  naturalise 
merely  refer  to  the  domestic  cat,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  divi< ' 
all  domestic  cats  into  two  classes,  viz.  those  with  round  and  those 
with  oval  pupils. 

In  the  course  of  my  investigations  on  the  ophthalmology  of  tl 
Mammalia  I  have  had  abundant  opportunities  of  noticing  the 
shape  of  the  pupils  in  the  Felidaa.  As  a  knowledge  of  the  shaj 
of  the  pupils  of  animals  and  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  their 
irides  may  contribute  to  our  knowledge  on  accommodation 
generally,  and  clear  up  some  important  questions  connected  with 
Astigmatism,  the  observations  I  am  about  to  record  may  have 
some  practical  value. 

I  will  first  refer  to  domestic  Cats,  180  of  which,  comprising  the 
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chief  varieties  met  with  in  this  country,  were  examined  by  me 
with  the  same  degree  oF  luminosity  and  classed  according  to  the 
shape  of  their  pupils,  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which  I 
use  the  terms  relating  to  shape  in  the  sense  hereinafter  indicated 
and  illustrated, 

I  examined  the  animals  twice  over,  first  by  day-light!  and  then 
by  gas-light}  the  results  on  both  occasions  being  the  same. 


TortotoaaheU. 

Number 
examined. 

Round, 

Xearty 
round. 

Bound  '  Pointed 
oral.          ov»L 

Short-haired     Catu 
(Mftle«)    

Short-haired     Cats 
(Females)    *..- 

30 

33 

14 
4 

25 

7 
22 

29 
14 

20 

17 

13 
3 

0 
ID 

4 
1G 

15 
4 

1 
2 

1 
0 
0 

I 
1 
0 

o 
2 

4 

9 

0 
I 
1 
2 
1 
5 

10 
7 

5 

h 

0 
0 

1 

3 
1 
1 

2 
1 

Short-liaired   dark -blue 
and  aUvef-grej  tabbies** 

Siamese  CaU  (Ma Lei) 

,(          „     (Females).,. 

Short-haired  gelded   ,.,.♦. 

Kittens  (Ubbies)     ..,,..... 

Long- hat  red  Cm  (Mai™) 

Long  -  bui  red     Cat*     ( Fe- 
males) M1,»M.»i.., 

Long-hatred  gelded    ...... 

Total  M 

ISO 

111 

10 

40 

19 

Fig.  I. 
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I  understand  by  : — 

.Rou^d— Practically  a  perfect  circle*    (Fig.  1,  a). 

Nearly  round  or  Obtuse  round — The  area  common  to  two  equal 
circles  whose  centres  are  separated  by  not  more  than  a  ^fl  part  of 
their  diameter,     (ft,) 

Bound  oval  or  Rectangidar  oval — The  common  area  formed  when 
the  circles  are  separated  by  about  ^  part  of  their  diameter,    (c) 

Pointed  wal  or  Acute  oval—  The  common  area  formed  when  the 
centres  of  the  circles  are  separated  by  i  or  more  than  a  quarter  of 
their  diameter,     (d  &  e.) 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table  that  no  general  rule  can  be 
established  as  regards  variety,  with  the  except  ion  perhaps  of  the 
blue  tabbies,  in  which  no  oval  pupils  were  observed. 

The  colour  of  the  iris  seems  to  have  no  bearing  whatsoever  on 
the  shape  of  the  pupils.  Sex  likewise  does  not  sc*vm  to  be  anv 
guide,  as  the  following  summary  of  the  above  tabic  shows ; — 
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Number 
examined. 

Bound. 

Nearly 
round. 

Rect.  OvaiJ Acute  Oval. 

Males 

55 
64 
37 

38 
32 
21 

1 
4 
3 

10 
20 
9 

6 

8 
4 

Females 

Gelded  

The  only  condition  which  appears  to  have  an  influence  on 
the  shape  of  the  pupil  seems  to  he  age.  My  observations 
on  the  above-mentioned  cats,  and  on  a  number  of  others,  all 
lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  younger  the  cats  the  rarer 
the  cases  in  which  the  pupil  is  round,  and  conversely,  the  older 
the  cats  the  greater  the  prevalence  of  round  pupils.  This  I 
think  may  be  due  to  a  decrease  of  the  elasticity  and  consequent 
contractility  of  the  iris  as  the  animals  grow  older. 

In  no  case  have  I  noticed  any  convergence  of  the  eyes  or  any 
contraction  of  the  pupil  in  accommodation  for  near  objects. 
Sudden  bright  illumination,  however,  invariably  causes  contraction* 

The  cat's  iris  contracts  in  a  very  definite  and  curious  way.  It 
may  be  imitated  most  accurately  by  causing  two  discs  to  overlap, 
so  as  to  form  the  figures  indicated  in  the  diagrams  shown  above, 
until  the  horizontal  diameter  is  equal  to  half  the  vertical  (Acuta 
oval),  when  the  contraction  ceases  in  the  vertical  direction,  but 
continues  horizontally  until  the  sides  meet,  forming  two  parallel 
vertical  lines  in  close  contact  (see  fig.  3).  At  the  extremities  of 
this  vertical  slit  there  are  always  two  round  pinholes,  which  are 
caused  by  the  inability  of  the  fibres  of  the  iris  to  come  further 
together ;  if  examined  with  a  strong  magnifying -glass,  the 
radiating  fibres  of  the  iris  are  seen  surrounding  these  points* 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


When  I  held  a  cat's  face  so  that  the  unob  scored  sun  bhone 
directly  on  the  centre  of  the  pupil,  and  its  image  could  be  Been  on 
the  cornea,  I  noticed  the  pupil  immediately  contract  to  the  above* 
mentioned  vertical  slit.  So  close  was  the  contact  between  the  free 
margins  of  the  iris  that,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  no  light  entered 
the  eye  except  through  the  two  pinholes.  In  fact,  I  found  I  could 
hold  a  cat  with  the  lids  held  apart  so  that  the  sun  shone  directly 
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on  to  the  pupils  without  it  showing  any  signs  of  discomfort,  nor 
did  the  animal  trouble  to  use  its  nictitating  membranes.  In  this 
respect  it  had  the  advantage  over  the  big  Feud®  with  pupils  which 
contract  in  a  circular  manner,  since  a  circular  pupil  can  never 
contract  completely  so  long  as  it  remains  a  circle. 

I  obtained  precisely  the  same  contraction  with  a  solution  of 
eserine,  whilst  atropine  or  cocaine  invariably  dilated  the  pupil 
to  its  utmost  extent,  so  that  under  the  influence  of  these  two 
latter  alkaloids  all  pupils  became  perfectly  circular  (fig.  2,  p.  483). 

In  all  Mammalia  which  I  have  so  far  examined  I  have  noticed 
that  when  atropine  is  first  dropped  into  the  eye  a  slight  con- 
traction invariably  precedes  the  dilatation.  This  is  most  noticeable 
in  the  Felidae,  as  the  pupils  are  so  large.  In  man  it  may  easily  be 
overlooked,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  pupil. 

Suddenly  alarming  a  cat  has  the  effect  of  momentarily  dilating 
the  pupil ;  whilst  1  have  noticed  that  during  sleep  the  pupil  is 
contracted  to  an  oval,  but  dilates  to  its  normal  condition  as  soon 
as  the  animal  wakes. 

In  the  Wild  Cat,  the  Geneta,  and  the  Civet  I  found  the  pupils 
to  be  very  large  and  round,  but  in  bright  light  they  contracted  to 
an  oval  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  domestic  cat.  In  the  Lion, 
Tiger,  Puma,  and  Leopard,  in  fact  in  all  the  large  Felidae,  the 
pupil  is  invariably  round,  and  as  a  rule  retains  its  circular  shape 
when  contracting,  thus  forming  a  decided  contrast  to  the  smaller 
Felidae. 


June  19,  1894. 
Dr.  A.  GtNTHEB,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Sclater  laid  on  the  table  the  skin  of  a  Monkey  of  the  genus 
Cercopithecus,  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  Society's  Gardens 
by  Mr.  Wall,  of  4  Lansdowne  Place,  Eussell  Square,  on  the  5th 
of  March,  1894,  and  had  died  shortly  afterwards.  He  pointed 
out  that  this  Monkey  unquestionably  belonged  to  the  local  form 
which  he  had  spoken  of  in  his  paper  on  the  Cercopiiheci  (P.  Z.  S. 
1893,  p.  255)  as  CercopitJucm  diana  ignitus,  and  which  differed 
from  the  ordinary  Diana  Monkey  in  its  bright  chestnut  thighs, 
shorter  beard,  and  other  smaller  particulars.  Mr.  Sclater  had  lately 
seen  a  mounted  specimen  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  apparently  also 
referable  to  this  form  of  C.  diana. 


Mr.  Sclater  also  exhibited  the  typical  specimen  of  Cercoptihecus 
grayi,  Fraser,  formerly  in  the  Knowsley  Collection,  and  now 
belonging  to  the  Free  Public  and  Derby  Museum,  Liverpool  (cf. 
P.  Z.  S.  1893,  p.  256),  which  had  been  kindly  sent  to  him  for 
examination  by  Mr.  Henry  O.  Forbes,  Director  of  that  Museum. 
Mr.  Sclater  pointed  out  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  this 
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species,  which  in  his  paper  on  Cercopiihecus  he  had  placed  in  the 
appendix  as  unknown  to  him,  was  the  same  as  C.  erxlebcni  of 
Pucheran  (op.  cit.  p.  264).  Therefore,  if  the  strict  law  of  priority 
were  followed,  Fraser's  name  would  be  adopted  for  this  species ; 
hat,  as  it  was  doubtful  whether  Fraser's  name  (Cat.  Knowsley  Coll. 
p.  8),  though  in  print,  had  ever  been  published,  Mr.  Sclater  did 
not  propose  to  use  it. 

Mr.  H.  Scherren,  F.Z.S.,  exhibited  the  nest  of  an  Amphipodous 
Crustacean  (Amphithoe  littorina),  and  made  the  following  remarks  : 

u  The  Amphipods  in  the  bottle  are  probably  Amphithoe  littorina 
of  Spence  Bate.  They  were  taken  at  Jersey  on  May  14th,  and 
have  lived  ever  since  in  the  bottle  in  which  they  are  now  exhibited. 
The  nests  and  runs  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity,  which  Mr.  Spenc*  Bate  did  not  enjoy,  of  watching  the 
nests  made.  The  Am  phi  pod  gathered  sand-grains  and  vegetable 
debris  with  its  antennae,  till  the  material  was  within  reach  of  its 
gnathopods.  The  material  was  then  applied  to  the  mouth,  probably 
in  order  to  cover  it  with  some  adhesive  secretive,  and  then  pressed 
down  by  the  feet  to  the  structure,  the  creature  lying  on  its  side  the 
while.  There  are  tubes  in  the  floating  weed  constructed  probably 
by  this  species.  An  individual  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Pocock, 
of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History),  made  such  a  tube  in 
the  coarse  of  one  night." 

Prof.  Bay  Lankester,  F.B.S.,  read  a  paper  on  the  external 
characters  which  distinguish  the  two  Dipnoid  fishes  Ltpidosiren 
and  Protopterus,  and  pointed  out  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
these  two  forms  should  be  referred  to  distinct  genera. 

This  memoir  will  be  printed  in  the  Society's  4  Transactions.' 


The  following  papers  were  read : — 

1.  Notes  on  some  Specimens  of  Antlers  of  the  Fallow  Deer, 
showing  Continuous  Variation,  and  the  Effects  of  Total 
or  Partial  Castration.  .  By  G.  Herbert  Fowler,  B.A., 
Ph.D.,  Assistant-Professor  of  Zoology,  University 
College,  London. 

[Received  May  18,  1894.] 
(Plate  XXXIV.) 

By  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Mr.  J.  A.  Wallace  of  Loch  Byan, 
N.B.,  I  am  enabled  to  exhibit  to  the  Society  an  interesting  pair 
of  antlers  of  the  Fallow  Deer,  put  up  by  a  4rig,'  or  buck  castrated 
on  one  side.     I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  any  description  of 
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specimens  of  this  species  which  show  the  effects  of  partial  castration 
on  secondary  sexual  characters,  although  the  point  is  of  con- 
siderable interest ;  but  dogmatic  and  contradictory  statements  on 
the  matter  are  plentiful  enough.  When  searching  for  similar 
specimens  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  British  Museum,  I 
found  apparently  undescribed  specimens  illustrating  other  points ; 
and  I  venture  to  submit  these  incomplete  notes  to  the  Society, 
chiefly  in  the  hope  of  directing  the  attention  of  gentlemen  who 
have  herds  of  Fallow  Deer  to  abnormalities  in  the  antlers,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  generative  organs. 

The  earliest  account  of  experiments  on  the  subject  which  I  have 
been  able  to  find  is  contained  in  the  Introduction  to  an  Essay 
entitled  '  The  Oeconomy  of  Nature  in  Acute  and  Chronical  Diseases 
of  the  Glands/  by  Kichard  Russell,  M  J).,  F.R.S.  (London  1755, 
8vo ;  there  is  also  a  Latin  edition  of  the  same  date). — Exper.  i. 
A  "  very  young  deer  M  was  castrated,  which  never  put  up  any  horns. 
— Exper.  ii.  A  young  deer  "some  months  older"  was  castrated ;  he 
had  "  one  little  velvet  bud  instead  of  a  horn  on  one  side,  and  an 
irregular  velvet  horn,  about  six  inches  long,  on  the  other  side ; 
both  were  cartilaginous ;  and  the  longest  had  not  stability  enough 
to  keep  it  straight,  as  in  the  Pricket  Deer,  but  inclined  horizontally." 
— Exper.  iii.  A  deer,  "  somewhat  older  than  the  second,*  was 
castrated,  "  but  not  cut  clean,  as  they  term  it.  The  event  was 
this  :  he  had  two  most  irregular  horns  that  never  east  their  velvet ; 
and  the  left  testicle  and  spermatics  being  least  spoiled,  the  left 
horn  was  (for  that  reason  probably)  one  third  longer  than  the 
right/'  From  the  velvet  hung  "  soft  pensile  glands." — Exper.  iv. 
Two  old  bucks  were  castrated  at  the  end  of  February ;  their  horns 
dropped  off  on  the  21st  March,  or  about  five  weeks  too  soon. 
44  These  horns  were  renewed  next  year,  and  were  longer  than  the 
bucks  of  the  same  age,  but  the  palms  or  collateral  branches  were 
less  and  shorter ;  and  neither  the  velvet  of  the  horns  nor  the 
horns  themselves  were  cast  ever  afterwards/'  A  postscript  states 
that  a  year  afterwards  these  horns  had  diminished — in  the  one  case 
to  stumps  three  or  four  inches  in  length ;  in  the  other  case,  the  one 
horn  was  about  half  wasted,  the  other  not  so  much  so,  "  possibly 
because  this  buck  might  not  be  cut  so  clean  as  the  former." 

In  the  Osteological  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
is  a  series  of  antlers  and  frontlets,  illustrating  the  experiments  l 
made  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton  for  Sir  fiichard  Owen  upon  the  effect 
of  various  degrees  of  castration  on  the  antlers  of  Fallow  Deer. 
The  specimens  are  recorded  in  the  Museum  Catalogue  of  1853, 
and  this  record  is  repeated  in  the  present  Catalogue;  it  is 
unfortunately  silent  on  many  points  of  importance.  The  con- 
clusions of  Owen  on  this  matter  constitute  the  most  authoritative 
statement  with  which  I  have  been  able  to  meet,  and  supersede  the 
older  statements  of  Eedi  ('Experimenta  circa  Res  diversas 
Naturales/  Amstelodami,  1675, 12mo),  which  have  been  copied  into 

1  The  only  experimenta  on  Fallow  Deer,  except  Russell's,  of  which  I  hare 
found  record. 
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many  later  books.  Owen's  views  are  as  follows  : — "  If  n  Fallow- 
bock,  with  antlers,  be  castrated,  they  are  shed  earlier  than  usual  \ 
and  by  a  more  active  absorbent  procoaa,  which  leaves  an 
irregular  concavity  at  the  base1;  the  antlers  that  are  subsequently 
developed  are  small,  seldom  branched  \  retain  the  l  velvet  *  longer 
than  usual9,  and  become  thickened  by  irregular  tuberculate  masses 
of  bone.  If  a  young  buck  be  castrated  before  it  has  l  put  up ' 
antlers,  it  does,  afterwards,  in  some  cases  develop  them,  but  of 
reduced  size  and  abnormal  shape,  retaining  them  with  their  forma- 
tive covering  longer  than  usual8.  Occasionally,  though  rarely* 
they  are  shed  and  renewed ;  but  such  shed  antlers  of  a  *  heavier  * 
or  castrate  deer  are  characterized  by  the  excavation  of  their  base  "  * 
(Comp.  Anat.  Phys.  Vert.  1868,  vol.  iii.  p.  631).  A  Footnote  to 
this  passage  states  that  Sir  Philip  Egerton's  experiments  yielded 
" in  the  main"  these  results,  and  I  have  given  references  above  to 
the  specimens,  of  which  the  Catalogue-record  confirms  the  state- 
ments of  Owen. 

Since,  so  far  as  I  know,  none  of  these  specimens  have  been 
figured,  and  some  of  them  are  not  included  by  the  passage  quoted 
above,  I  append  a  brief  description  of  the  series,  and  outlines  of 
the  more  interesting  specimens,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the 
Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

R.  Coll.  8urg.,  Ost.  Ser. 

1566.  Castrated  at  birth.  The  skull  exhibits  slender  frontal  process  abuut 
two  inches  in  length,  resembling  tho«o  of  a  Giraffe.  They  am  stated  to 
have  been  covered  during  life  by  a  hairy  skin  rather  than  true  velvet. 
Texture,  hard  and  bony. 

1656.  Castrated  at  birth  (fig.  1).  The  frontlet  shows  tome* hat  similar  Giraffe- 
like  frontal  processes,  of  more  cancellous  texture.  They  hurt*  a  distinct, 
though  slight,  burr,  and  measure  respectively  twu  and  "fun  r  indies. 

1563.  "One  of  a  pair  that  were  put  up  by  a  castrated  buck  am!  retained." 
This  is  a  dag  still  attached  to  the  frontal  bone,  six  inches  iti  length, 
covered  by  coarse  irregular  exostoses. 

1569.  A  similar  specimen  to  the  former  two,  but  with  longer  grflppinn  covered 
by  very  coarse  exostoses.  The  specimen  was  figured  in  Knight's  'English 
dycloptedia  of  Natural  History,'  i.  844  (1854),  art.  Cervida,  m  "  the 
horns  of  a  Fallow  Deer  that  were  not  shed  at  the  usual  time  in  conse- 
quence of  the  castration  of  the  animal/' 

All  these  specimens  exhibit  a  single  short  stem  or  "  dag,'7  such 
as  is  first  put  up  by  a  buck,  and  all  are  still  attached  to  the  frontal 
bones. 

1566.  No  statement  of  age  at  castration.  The  frontlet  curries  antler*  which 
show  a  rudimentary  brow-tyne ;  both  it  and  the  beam  are  Tery  short, 
and  are  covered  by  huge  exostoses.  They  are  stated  to  have  been 
retained  long  after  the  usual  time  for  shedding, 

This  differs  from  the  previous  specimens  only  in  showing  si^ris 
of  a  brow-tyne.  It  is  possible  that  all  these  specimens  were 
castrated  at  birth,  and  that  the  antlers  of  thia  type  are  not  shed 

1  B.  C.  S.  Osteol.  specimen  1560. 

2  B.  0.  S.  Osteol.  specimen  15<>5. 

a  B.  C.  8.  Osteol.  specimens  15511,  1550. 
4  B.  C.  8.  Osteol.  specimens  pa&iat, 
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at  all ;  this  appears  also  to  have  been  Owen's  opinion.  They  are 
more  or  less  cancellous  above  the  burr. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  complex  type  of  antler  formed  after 
simple  castration.  Of  the  four  specimens  in  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons which  illustrate  this  type,  the  age  at  which  castration  was 
performed  is  implied  in  only  one  case  ;  but  it  is  probable,  from  a 
comparison  of  this  specimen  (1565)  and  its  group  with  specimens 
recorded  as  having  been  castrated  at  birth  (1555,  1556)  and  their 
group,  that  these  next  four  are  from  deer  castrated  fairly  late  in 
life,  after  they  had  put  up  horns. 

In  three  of  these  four  specimens  there  has  made  its  appearance 
between  brow-  and  tray-tynes,  a  third  tyne,  which,  I  suggest  with 
some  diffidence,  may  be  regarded  as  a  bay-tyne.  In  anEkphine 
deer  this  bay-tyne  lies  a  little  above  the  brow,  often  somewhat 
towards  the  outer  side  of  the  beam ;  and  this  is  the  position  of  the 
third  tyne  in  these  abnormal  antlers. 

1561.  No  statement  of  age  at  castration.    The  outline  here  given  (fig.  2)  is  of 

the  right  antler  from  the  outer  side ;  it  consists  of  a  heavy  beam,  a 
brow-tyne,  and  a  smaller  extra  tyne  above  it  Measurements :  burr  to 
tip,  along  the  carve,  16  in. ;  brow-tyne  3  in. ;  extra  tyne  1  in.  The  left 
antler  was  1£  in.  longer,  and  devoid  of  the  extra  tyne. 
1565.  "  The  antlers  of  a  castrated  buck  eiffht  years  old."  "  They  were  deve- 
loped after  castration,  and  were  retained  two  years  before  the  animal 
was  killed."  Presumably  therefore  the  buck  was  castrated  at  the  age  of 
six  years.  A  remarkable  feature  of  these  antlers,  which  are  still  on  a 
frontlet,  is  their  very  unequal  development.  The  left  might  pass  for 
the  antler  of  a  "  sore,"  or  buck  in  its  fourth  year ;  it  has  a  well-developed 
brow-  and  tray-tynes,  and  two  points  on  the  palm.  The  right  antler,  on 
the  other  hand  (fig.  3),  strongly  resembles  the  preceding  specimen  (1561) ; 
it  has  a  strong  thickened  beam,  a  short  bifurcating  brow-tyne,  and  the 
little  extra  tyne  which  may  perhaps  represent  a  bay-tyne.  On  the  inner 
side,  at  the  level  of  this  lesser  tyne,  is  a  minute  wart  Measurements: 
burr  to  tip,  along  the  curve,  15$  in. ;  brow-tyne  2J  in. ;  extra  tyne  1  j  in. 
It  is  possible,  judging  from  two  heads  shortly  to  be  described  (1567  and 
Mr.  Wallace's  specimen),  that  the  castration  in  this  case  was  less  com- 
pletely effected  on  the  left  side  than  on  the  right 

1562.  No  statement  of  the  age  at  castration.  The  single  antler  (fig.  4)  exhibits 
three  tyne*  and  a  beam  with  two  points,  but  little  palm.  Measure- 
ments :  burr  to  tip,  along  the  curve,  19$  in. ;  fork  of  brow  to  fork  of 
extra  tyne  3  in. ;  fork  of  extra  tyne  to  fork  of  tray,  4  in. ;  brow-tyne 
projects  2i  in.,  extra  tyne  1£  in.,  tray -tyne  0}  in. 

1564.  No  statement  of  age  at  castration.  The  single  antler  (fig.  5)  exhibits  a 
well-developed  brow-tyne,  and  a  palm  with  four  points,  but  no  tray- 
tyne.    Measurements :  burr  to  tip,  along  the  curve,  15$  in. 

Of  these  four  specimens,  of  which  one  certainly,  the  rest  pro- 
bably, were  castrated  after  they  had  put  up  horns,  all  had  been  shed 
except  the  specimen  which  had  been  killed  (1565) ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  horns  of  castrated  bucks  can  be  shed ;  the  burr  is  always 
excavated  below,  instead  of  being  convex  or  flat. 

1 560.  The  buck  which  carried  these  antlers  was  castrated  in  August  (probably 
in  its  fourth  year) ;  by  that  date  the  antlers  were  already  "  burnished,** 
t.  e.  the  skin  or  velvet  had  been  rubbed  off  from  them,  and  the  antler 
was  incapable  or  further  development.  They  were  shed  in  the  following 
October,  instead  of  May.  In  this  specimen  therefore  the  effect  of 
castration  was  to  hasten  the  shedding  or  "  mewing."    Unfortunately  the 
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antler  pat  up  in  the  next  year  is  not  recorded.    The  antlers  are  of 
course  normal. 

1558  and  1559.  Antlers  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  year  of  a  buck  "  from  which  the 
testes,  but  not  the  spermatic  cords,  bad  been  removed  soon  after  it  was 
born."  I  do  not  understand  this  statement,  since  the  spermatic  cords 
are  never  "  removed  "  in  castration,  but  at  most  their  lower  ends.  It 
may  perhaps  mean  that  the  testis  was  simply  cut  away  from  the  epidi- 
dymis ;  in  this  case  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  some  part  of  the  testis  • 
must  have  escaped  the  operation,  for  the  antlers  are  perfectly  normal. 
They  were  formed  and  shed  annually ;  but  they  are  slightly  smaller, 
were  retained  longer,  and  retained  their  velvet  longer  than  those  of 
entire  bucks.  The  specimens,  as  they  stand  with  their  present  label,  are 
in  direct  contradiction  to  all  the  other  specimens  of  this  series,  and  are 
probably  an  example  of  the  same  result  as  the  next  specimen  (1557). 

1567.  Antler  of  a  specimen  from  which  the  half  of  each  testicle  had  been  re- 
moved soon  after  birth  (fig.  6).  The  general  development  of  the  antler 
is  normal,  but  much  slighter  than  in  the  entire  buck ;  as  the  palm  is 
narrow,  the  three  points  appear  unusually  long.  The  antler  was  shed 
after  the  fourth  year.  Measurements:  burr  to  tip,  along  the 
curve,  18f  in. 

The  remaining  specimen  of  this  collection  has  the  same  history 
as  that  of  Mr.  Wallace. 

1567.  Cranium  and  antlers  of  a  buck,  "  from  which  the  left  testis  had  been 
removed,  showing  a  corresponding  arrest  of  development  of  the  left 
antler."  "  The  velvet  was  retained  longer  than  usual  on  both  antlers." 
The  right  antler  (6g.  7)  is  that  of  a  full-grown  buck,  showing  not  more 
than  the  usual  individual  variation  in  the  points.  The  left  one  (fig.  8) 
is  very  short,  carries  a  rudimentary  brow-tyne,  and  is  curved  backwards 
over  the  parietals.  Measurements :  right  antler,  burr  to  tip,  along  the 
curve,  20}  ln- ;  kft  antler,  same  measurement,  5J  in. 

Mr.  Wallaces  specimen  (fig.  9)  is  stated  also  to  be  from  a  "  rig,"  or  half- 
gelding.  The  right  antler  is  slightly  developed,  but  shows  a  very 
great  abnormality ;  it  has  brow-  and  tray-tyues  and  three  points,  of 
which  the  lowest  is  further  inwards  towards  the  middle  line  than  is 
usual  except  in  old  heads.  The  left  antler  has  a  well-developed  brow,  a 
bifurcating  (?  tray-)  tyne,  and  a  thin  beam.  Measurements :  left  antler, 
burr  to  tip  along  the  curve  11 J  in. ;  brow  5  in. ;  tray  to  bifurcation  2$  in., 
its  forks  3j  in.,  2f  in.  respectively  :  right  antler  14  in.  The  tradition 
of  the  head  is  to  the  effect  that  in  this  case  the  right  testis,  i.  e.  that  of 
the  side  opposite  to  the  abnormal  antler,  was  removed. 

Summary  of  the  foregoing  specimens  : — 

1.  Complete  castration  at  birth  may  result  in  the  formation  of 
simple  dags  (1555, 1556).  Three  other  specimens  (1563, 1569, 
1566)  resemble  these,  but  the  age  at  castration  is  not  stated. 

2.  Castration  late  in  life  is  recorded  of  only  one  specimen  (1565). 
There  is  great  asymmetry  in  the  antlers l,  the  one  being  of  a 

1  It  is  of  course'not  always  easy  to  castrate  an  adult  completely,  and  a  small 
portion  of  testis  may  have  been  left  on  this  side  (cf.  1567,  and  Mr.  Wallace's 
specimen  and  Russell's  Exper.  iii.).  But  even  if  castration  have  been  completely 
effected,  the  presence  of  spermatozoa  in  greater  quantity  in  one  epididymis  or 
vat  deferens  may  be  sufficient  to  affect  that  side ;  I  am  informed  that  in  horses 
gelded  late  in  life  (s.y.  funeral  horses,  in  which  the  operation  is  deferred  in 
order  to  obtain  the  crest)  the  temper  is  as  bad  as  or  worse  than  in  a  stallion, 
until  they  have  been  put  to  a  mare — an  observation  which  shows  the  marked 
effect  of  the  mere  presence  of  spermatozoa  in  the  vas  deferens  upon  the 
organism. 
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normal  type,  but  of  a  grade  characteristic  of  backs  much 
younger  than  this  specimen,  the  other  is  profoundly  modified. 
Other  modified  specimens,  which  appear  to  me  likely  to  have 
the  same  history,  are  1561,  1562,  1564. 

3.  Antlers  of  castrated  deer  can  be  shed  (?  if  castrated  at  birth). 
This  is  shown  by  1561, 1562,  1564 ;  if  castrated  after  the 
horns  for  the  year  are  "  burnished/'  the  animal  may  shed  them 
prematurely  (1560) ;  antlers  put  up  after  castration  may  be 
retained  for  at  least  two  years  (1565).  When  shed  the  burr 
is  concave  below,  not  flat  or  convex  (passim). 

4.  Partial  castration  soon  after  birth  may  result  in  a  compara- 
tively feeble  but  normal  development  of  the  antlers  (1557)  '• 

5.  Castration  on  one  side  may  result  in  the  nearly  normal 
development  of  one  antler,  and  the  abnormality  and  reduction 
of  the  other  (1567,  and  Mr.  Wallace's  specimen).  This 
reduction  may  occur  on  the  castrated  side  of  the  animal 
(1567),  but  is  traditionally  stated  in  the  second  specimen  to 
be  of  the  opposite  side  to  castration. 

There  remain  two  doubtful  specimens,  the  one  (1558  and  1559 
supra)  with  the  rather  incomprehensible  label ;  the  other  (1568)  a 
line  head  of  eight  points,  which  is  said  to  have  been  castrated ;  the 
catalogue  is,  however,  uncertain  on  this  point. 

Very  interesting  in  the  light  of  the  specimens  gelded  on  one 
side  are  the  observations  of  Collyns  (4  Notes  on  the  Chase  of  the 
Wild  lied  Deer,'  London,  1862,  8vo) :— "  Not  unfrequently  I  have 
found  deer  killed  by  the  hounds  with  horns  deformed,  or  wanting. 
I  used  to  attribute  this  to  injuries  done  to  the  horns  during  their 
growth  by  fighting  or  otherwise ;  but  from  frequent  investigations 
and  dissections  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  appearances 
have  generally  been  due  to  the  shot  or  slug  of  the  poacher  injuring 
the  deer  in  the  testicle  before  his  horns  are  shed,  or  during  the 
growth  of  the  new  born."  He  figures  a  pair  of  antlers  of  a 
specimen  killed  by  the  Devon  and  Somerset  hounds ;  one  of  these 
was  abortive,  the  other  fairly  well  developed ;  there  were  shot- 
wounds  in  the  testis  of  the  same  side  as  the  defective  horn* 


At  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  South  Kensington  is  an 
interesting  series  of  abnormal  antlers  of  Cervus  damn  from  the 
New  Forest,  to  which  Mr.  Oldfield  Thomas  has  kindly  called  my 
attention  (50.2.5.1  to  46).  While  there  is  no  history  as  to  the 
generative  organs  of  these  specimens,  I  have  personally  little 
doubt,  after  comparison  with  the  R.  C.  S.  specimens,  that  in  the 
bulk  of  cases  the  abnormality  is  due  to  disease,  removal,  or 
incomplete  development  of  the  generative  organs*.    Apart  from 

1  This  appears  to  be  commonly  practised  in  some  parks  (Shirley,  'Some 
Account  or  English  Deer  Parks,'  London,  1867,  8to,  p.  241)  and  among  the 
Lapps  (Caton,  '  Antelope  and  Doer  of  America/  Boston,  1881,  8to). 

*  A  belief  exists  that  an  injury  of  almost  any  kind  wilt  affect  the  deTelopment 
of  the  antler ;  this  may  be  illustrated  by  two  specimens  in  the  Boy.  Coll.  Surg. 
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this,  however,  which  is  pure  speculation,  a  few  notes  on  them  seem 
to  be  justified  from  the  standpoint  of  the  increasing  interest  in 
Variation. 
They  fall  into  three  chief  groups  : — 

L  Antlers  in  which  the  abnormality  or  arrest  is  approximately 
symmetrical  on  both  sides. 
36.M 

29.  Belong  to  tho  same  type  as  the  first  group  of  the  College  of  Surgeons ; 
35.  ^  they  form  short  dags,  often  overgrown  bv  exostoses,  cancellous 
24.  in  structure,  white  in  colour,  and  are  probably  covered  by  skin 

26.  throughout  life. 

39.  J 

23  f  Are  compact  rough  dags,  obviously  burnished,  growing  backwards 
42^      and  downwards.      This    curious    direction  is  taken   in  several 

[     specimens  of  the  next  group  (</.  Boy.  Coll.  Surg.  1567). 
340 

These  specimens  increase  in  sise  and  complexity,  in  something  like 
the  order  given.  Beginning  with  no.  34,  which  exhibits  a  pair 
of  simple  burnished  dags,  measuring  B.  4J  in.,  L.  7±  in.  in  length, 
we  reach,  not  by  regular  steps,  but  with  increase  in  size  corre- 
sponding on  the  whole  to  increase  in  complexity,  to  no.  41, 
which  has  brow,  tray,  and  two  points,  and  is  13.J  in.  in  length. 


11. 
12. 

19. 
27. 

a. 

22. 
16. 

4i.; 


ii.  Antlers  of  which  the  one  is  fairly  developed  and  of  more  or 
less  normal  growth,  the  other  arrested  at  a  lower  grade  and 
frequently  of  abnormal  form. 

These  specimens  are  sufficiently  interesting  from  the  point  of 
view  of  "  Continuous  Variation  "  to  justify  more  detail  than  has 
been  given  of  the  previous  group.  The  following  Table  exhibits 
the  relations  of  the  shorter  antler;  the  lengths  are  given  in 
inches.    No  tray-tyne  occurs  in  any  specimen. 

The  specimens  are  approximately  arranged  in  the  Table  (p.  492) 
according  to  their  general  development,  together  with  that  of  the 
corresponding  antler ;  not  according  to  total  length,  brow,  or  points. 
Still  there  is  a  fairly  regular  agreement  among  these,  and  the 


Pathological  Series:— No.  1730  is  the  head  of  a  Bed  Deer  with  the  B.  antler 
leas  developed  than  the  L.,  and  1731  the  L.  tarsal,  Ac.,  bones  of  the  same 
specimen,  evidently  severely  broken  during  life,  and  covered  by  spongy  new  bono ; 
"it  is  supposed  that  the  injury  to  the  leg  was  the  cause  of  the  defective  growth 
of  the  antler."  No.  1732  is  a  left  antler  of  imperfect  development,  "probably  in 
consequence  of  an  injury  to  the  right  elbow-joint."  I  have  italicised  two  words 
in  the  citations  from  the  Catalogue :  fractures  of  the  limbs  are  not  uncommon 
in  deer,  and,  apparently,  abnormality  of  the  antler  is  not  uncommon ;  it  is 
natural  therefore  that  they  should  occasionally  coincide  in  the  same  animal. 
These  two  cases  relate  to  the  opposite  side.  On  the  other  hand,  Scrope  and 
Whi taker  both  cite  cases  in  which  a  wound,  not  apparently  in  the  testis,  pro- 
duced abnormality  in  the  antler  of  the  same  side.  This  is  merely  one  instance 
of  many  which  show  how  necessary  is  a  renewed  study  of  the  whole  question. 
1  The  full  reference  numbers  are  50.2.5.36,  50.2.5.29,  &c.,of  the  Osteolcgical 
i  of  Mammalia. 
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specimens  form  a  fairly  continuous  series  considering  their  small 
number. 

The  continuity  of  the  variation  is  equally  completely  shown  in 
the  case  of  the  brow-tyne : — 

60.2.5.33,  L.— a  ridge.  50.2.5.19,  L.— 1J  in. 

33,  R.— £  in.  22,  R.— 1 J  in. 

2,  L.— ±in.  25,  R.— Ijin. 

22,  L.— fin.  27,  R.— 2*  in. 

45,  L.— i  in.  31,  R.— 2*  in. 

25,  L.— Jin.  10,  L.— 3    in. 

10,  R.— lin.  41,  R.— 3Jin. 

I  have  not  taken  it  beyond  3J  in.,  as  it  is  then  within  the 
ordinary  age-size  limits  of  the  normal  antler. 

A  similar  if  less  perfect  continuity  of  variation  could  be  demon- 
strated for  the  length  and  thickness  of  the  beam  and  tray-tyne, 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  demonstrate  its  existence  in  antlers 
of  the  Fallow  Deer. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  continuity  of  the  series  is  appreciably 
attributable  to  the  increasing  age  of  the  specimens,  although  it  is 
not  possible  to  prove  this ;  at  least,  the  condition  of  the  bones 
and  the  sutures  does  not  point  in  that  direction.  The  age  at 
death  was  probably  determined  by  the  suitability  of  the  deer  for 
venison,  as  the  antlers  are  all  on  the  frontals  ;  none  of  these  B.  M. 
specimens  had  been  shed. 

iii.  Antlers  exhibiting  extra  tynes,  &c. 

43.  One  antler  still  attached  to  a  portion  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  burr 
is  very  thick  (5  in.  circumference) ;  the  antler  above  it  is  also  very 
thick  (1  j  in.  high)  and  carries  3  tynes  (1$,  2,  and  3  in.  in  length). 

37.  Frontlet  with  both  antlers.  L.  antler :  from  the  burr  spring  3  tynes 
5£,  6±,  and  12  in.  long.  From  the  relative  position  of  the  three  tynes, 
and  from  a  deep  groove  between  the  two  larger,  which  outs  right 
through  the  burr,  these  two  may  represent  a  split  beam. — R.  antler : 
brow,  tray,  and  a  palm  with  6  points. 

40.  Right  antler  on  frontal.  From  the  burr  spring  almost  at  once  four 
tynes— one  in  the  position  of  a  brow-tyne  (6|  in,  long),  one  in  the 
position  of  a  bay-tyne  (10  in.),  a  bifurcating  tyne  presumably  repre- 
senting the  beam  (13*  in.),  and  lastly  a  tyne  which  springs  posteriorly 
and  grows  downwards  and  outwards. 

20.  Frontlet  with  both  antlers.    R  antler  has  a  curved  beam  (71  in.) ; 

all  tyne 


and,  growing  on  the  usual  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  a  small  tyne 
with  a  separate  burr  (3  in  A  apparently  representing  the  brow-tyne. 
L.  antler  has  brow-tyne  ana  beam  (14  in.)  only. 

Here,  again,  we  have  apparently  steps  in  a  continuous  series  of 
variations ;  from  the  little  warts  of  B.  M.  specimen  no.  2  (see 
Table),  through  the  Boy.  Coll.  Surg,  specimen  1561,  and  through 
B.  M.  43,  we  reach  B.  M.  37  \  I  have  seen  no  steps  leading  up  to 
B.  M.  20,  except  the  deep  groove  interrupting  the  burr  in  B.  M.  37. 
A  continuation  of  such  a  groove  in  a  half-circle  would  cut  off  a  tyne 

1  The  occurrence  of  extra  beams  (?  tynes)  in  the  Roebuck  is  recorded  by 
Bateeon  in  *  Materials  for  the  Study  of  Variation,'  London,  1894,  8vo  (p.  286. 
%  75). 
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with  a  separate  burr1 ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  so  far,  I 
have  only  been  able  to  handle  a  few  specimens,  and  there  is 
room  for  surprise  that  on  tfeeee  few  such  continuity  should  be 
shown. 

The  remaining  specimens  of  this  British  Museum  series  are  not 
of  immediate  interest,  but  are  recorded  here  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness, 

14.  Heary  antlers,  broken  across  below  the  tray-tyne,  apparently  after  full 
growth  but  before  burnishing.  A  tyne  had  grown  outwards  from  one 
of  them  at  the  fractured  surface3. 

44.  A  single  antler  of  the  character  of  R.  0.  8.  specimen  1667  (fig.  8), 
with  a  slight  brow-tyne,  and  a  bifurcating  tyne  a  little  above  this. 

45.  A  similar  specimen  to  44,  but  with  only  a  brow-tyne. 

46.  A  single  antler  of  stunted  growth,  with  a  brow  and  three  points. 


In  conclusion,  I  have  but  to  express  my  thanks  to  Sir  William 
Flower,  Prof.  I  harles  Stewart,  and  Mr.  Oldfield  Thomas,  for  the 
facilities  granted  to  me  in  the  examination  of  specimens,  and  to 
Mr.  J.  E.  Harting  for  help  with  the  literature  of  the  subject ;  and 
my  hopes  that  the  incomplete  character  of  these  notes  may  induce 
Fellows  of  the  Society,  who  own  a  herd  of  Fallow  Deer  or  have 
influence  with  their  owners,  to  arrange  a  series  of  systematic 
observations  on  the  abnormalities  of  antlers. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXXIV. 

Fig.  1.  R.  C.  8.  Osteol.  Cat.,  1656. 

2.  R.  C.  8.  Osteol.  Cat,  1561 :  right  antler  from  outer  aide. 

3.  R.  C.S.  Osteol.  Cat,  1565 :  right  antler  from  outer  side. 

4.  R.  C.  8.  Osteol.  Cat.,  1562 :  left  antler  from  inner  side. 

5.  R.  C.  8.  Osteol.  Cat.,  1564 :  right  antler  from  outer  side. 

6.  R.  C.  8.  Osteol.  Cat,  1557  :  left  antler  from  inner  side. 

7.  R.  0.  8.  Osteol.  Cat.,  1567 :  right  antler  from  outer  side. 

8.  R.  0.  S.  Osteol.  Cat.,  1567 :  left  antler  from  inner  side. 

9.  Specimen  in  the  possession  of  J.  A.  Wallace,  Esq. :  left  antler 

from  outer  side. 

1  It  is  of  course  possible  to  regard  the  small  tyne  of  B.  M.  specimen  20  as  a 
separate  beam  with  its  own  burr,  but  its  direction  and  position  with  regard  to 
the  other  tyne  distinctly  indicate  that  it  is  really  a  separate  brow-tyne,  and  not 
an  instance  of  reduplication.  Of  this  reduplication,  however,  an  example  is 
afforded  by  specimen  382  of  the  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Teratological  Series.  This 
is  a  calvarium  of  the  Axis  Deer,  with  brow-tyne  and  a  broken  beam  on  the 
R.  side:  on  the  L.  side  the  usual  process  of  the  frontal  bone  (1)  carries 
a  burr,  from  which  spring  a  brow-tyne  (8  in.  from  burr  to  tip ;  only  1  in. 
shorter  than  that  of  the  other  side)  and  three  little  tynes  about  1|  in.  in  the 
clear ;  one  of  these  bifurcates  slightly,  and  they  surround  the  spot  from  which 
the  beam  should  spriug  ;  (2)  below  this  burr  it  grows  outwards  and  down- 
wards, at  an  angle  to  the  horizon  of  about  45°,  and  carries  another  burr,  a  thick 
brow-tyne,  and  beam  of  6  in.  in  length.  Here,  therefore,  are  two  distinct 
antlers,  carried  on  different  points  of  an  elongated  and  bent  process  of  the 
frontal  bone.  The  first  one  is  in  the  usual  position  with  respect  to  the  head ; 
the  second  lies  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  head,  with  t>ne  and  beam  in 
the  same  line,  and  therefore,  as  regards  the  curvature  of  the  brow-tyne,  is  not 
an  optica]  reflection  of  even  a  normal  antler. 

a  Collyns  (op.  cU.)  records  that  from  the  stump  of  the  aawn-off  antler  of  a 
Red  Deer  a  dag  was  put  up  after  four  years. 
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2.  On  the  Perforated  Flexor  Muscles  in  some  Birds. 
By  P.  Chalmkrs  Mitchell,  M.A.,  F.Z.S. 

[Beoeived  May  30, 1894.] 

However  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  value  of  muscles  in 
classification,  few  would  dispute  that  the  wwiiVm  muscle  of  birds, 
in  the  peculiarity  and  isolation  of  its  position  and  course,  wnd  rn 
the  constancy  of  its  relations,  is  an  anatomical  character  difficult  to 
overlook  in  classification.  The  amhiens,  as  all  anatomists  know 
from  the  researches  of  Qarrod,  is  a  slender  muscle  which,  after 
origin  from  a  spine  or  ridge  immediately  in  front  of,  or  below,  the 
acetabulum,  runs  along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  to  end  in  a  thin 
tendon  which  usually  crosses  the  knee  and  joins  the  flexor 
perforatus  digitorum.  Its  presence  and  absence  are  associated 
with  so  many  other  peculiarities  of  structure  that  Garrod  divided 
all  birds  into  the  Homalogonatce,  which  possess  the  muscle  in 
question,  and  the  AnomcUogonatce,  in  which  the  ambiens  is  absent. 

While  taking  advantage  of  the  abundant  opportunities  afforded 
by  the  laboratory  in  the  Society's  Gardens,  by  the  kindness  of  my 
friend  Mr.  F.  E.  Beddard,  the  Society's  Prosector,  I  havo  dissected 
the  leg-  and  thigh-muscles  in  the  following  birds : — 


Baharica  chrysopelargus. 
Ualia/tus  leucogaster. 
Psophia  hucoptera. 
Thaumalea  amherstice. 
Fvlica  leucoptera. 
LeptoptUus  crumeniferus. 
Palamedea  cornuta. 


Aramide8  ypeeaha. 
Hcematopus  ostralegus. 
Nycticorax  gardeni. 
Edectus  roratus. 
Corviis  capellanus. 
Bubo  maximus. 


In  the  first  nine  of  these  the  ambiens  is  present,  and  the  relation 
of  its  tendon  to  the  flexor  perforatum  digitorum  is  constant.  In 
these,  as  in  other  birds  which  I  have  dissected,  the  perforated 
flexors  lie  immediately  under  the  two  "  perforated  and  perforating" 
flexors,  those  of  the  second  and  third  digits.  Fig.  1  (p.  496),  which 
I  have  drawn  from  a  dissection  of  the  Cape  Crowned  Crane,  shows 
an  arrangement  which  is,  in  the  main,  typical  of  the  other  eight 
birds.  Distally,  the  three  tendons  pass  respectively  to  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  toes.  These  tendons  arise  from  a  mass  of 
muscle  innervated  by  that  branch  of  the  ischiadic  nerve  that  also 
supplies  the  middle  bead  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle.  The  mass 
of  muscle  has  three  distinct  origins — an  inner  head,  which  arises 
from  the  intercondylar  notch  very  close  to,  and  sometimes  in 
common  with,  the  head  of  the  flexor  longus  hallucis ;  an  outer 
head,  from  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur  under  and  partly  in 
common  with  the  origins  of  the  fltxores  perfo rati  et  perf or  antes,  and 
from  which  a  strong  fibrous  connection,  sometimes  double,  runs  to 
the  short  arm  of  the  biceps  sling ;  and  an  ambiens  head,  sometimes 
fleshy,  sometimes  tendinous,  from  the  tendon  of  the  ambiens.    From 
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these  the  three  tendons  arise  in  a  very  definite  manner.  That  of 
the  fourth  digit  is  always  the  most  superficial ;  in  every  case  it  had 
a  separate  connection  with  each  of  the  three  heads.  That  of  the 
third  digit  lies  next  below ;  it  had  origin  in  all  but  one  case  from 
each  of  the  three  heads.  The  exception  is  the  Pheasant,  in  which 
the  outer  head  was  absent,  while  the  bead  from  the  ambiens  was 
much  more  muscular  than  in  the  others.  The  tendon  of  the 
second  digit  comes  from  the  deepest  part  of  the  muscle  and  lies 
nearest  the  fibula.  In  Aramides,  in  Pgophia,  and  in  LeptoptUus  it 
arose  from  each  of  the  three  heads ;  in  Hccmatopus  it  arose  from 
the  ambiens  and  the  inner  head  ;  in  all  the  others  from  the  ambims 
and  the  outer  head,  as  in  the  figure  of  the  Crane.  Thus  in  each 
of  the  nine  birds  the  ambiens  is  connected  with  the  perforated 
flexor  of  each  toe. 

Fig.l. 


Iknim 


3      4  2  ***** 

Dissection  of  the  right  leg  of  Balearica  chrt/aopelargus,  seen  from  the  outer  aide. 

gtutr.  Outer  head  of  gastrocnemius,  cut  and  reflected. 

Biceps.  Biceps,  out  across  shortly  after  its  passage  through  the  sling. 

1.  Flexor  longus  ballucis. 

2.  Flexor  perforatus  indicia. 

3.  „  „  medii. 

4.  „  „  annularis. 

2'.  Flexor  perforatus  et  perforans  indicia. 
3'.       „  „         „        „         medii. 

In  Nycticorax  garden^  as  may  be  seen  from  fig.  2  (p.  497),  a 
condition  very  closely  resembling  that  in  the  Crane  is  present,  but 
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there  is  a  difference  of  great  interest.  The  three  tendons  of  the 
perforated  flexors  have  relations  to  the  outer  and  inner  hea> is  of 
the  muscle  exactly  as  in  the  Crane.  The  ambiens  is  absent  in  tint 
Heron,  and  in  place  of  the  heads  from  the  ambiens  a  broad 
tendinous  band  arises  from  the  fibula  and  is  distributed  to  the 
three  parts  of  the  muscle,  precisely  as  the  ambiens  is  distributed  in 
those  birds  which  have  it.  I  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
show  the  actual  dissection  to  my  friends  Mr.  E.  E.  Beddard  and 
Mr.  Parsons,  who  are  experts  in  muscular  anatomy, and  they  both 
agreed  with  me  that  the  relations  of  this  slip  from  the  fibula 
strongly  suggested  that  it  was  a  surviving  vestige  of  the  distal  end 
of  the  ambiens  tendon. 


Fig.  2. 


femur 


J^iBultz 


Dissection  of  the  right  leg  of  NycHcorax  gardeni,  seen  from  the  outer  side. 
Lettering  as  in  fig.  1 . 

In  EcUetus  roratus,  from  a  dissection  of  which  fig.  3  (p.  49H)  was 
drawn,  a  similar  possible  relic  of  the  ambiens  is  present.  In  that 
Parrot  the  relations  of  the  perforated  flexor  of  the  fourth  di^it  to 
the  inner  and  outer  heads  of  the  muscle  and  to  the  tendinous  baud 
from  the  fibula  are  exactly  as  in  the  Heron.  The  outer  head  of 
the  tendon  to  the  third  digit  is  represented  by  only  a  few  muscular 
fibres,  and  the  inner  instead  of  the  outer  head  of  the  tendon  of 
the  second  digit  is  present,  but  both  these  tendons  have  a  strong 
connection  with  the  tendinous  band  from  the  fibula. 
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Now  this  Parrot,  and  the  Heron,  though  belonging  to  widely 
separated  groups  of  birds,  are  alike  in  that  they  each  belong  to 
groups  which  Garrod  unhesitatingly  placed  among  the  flomalo- 
gonatct,  although  he  knew  that  in  their  cases  the  ambient  was  absent. 
In  other  genera  of  Parrots  the  ambiens  is  present ;  in  the  Storks, 
those  near  allies  of  the  Herons,  the  ambiens,  as  Garrod  showed,  is 
absent  in  two  cases,  present  in  most.  The  existence  of  this 
possible  rudiment  in  EcUctus  and  Nycticorax  is  therefore  not 
surprising  when  the  affinities  of  the  birds  are  considered ;  and  if  it 
be  found  in  other  specimens,  and  still  more  in  the  case  of  those 
other  members  of  Garrod's  group  that  have  no  ambims,  the  case 
for  the  ambiens  as  a  character  of  great  importance  in  classification 
will  be  confirmed. 

Fig.  3. 


puer. 


8' 

8 

ttering  as  in  fig.  1. 


Dissection  of  the  right  leg  of  Eclecfus  roratus,  seen  from  the  outer  side. 
LetU  "  -    -     - 


In  Corvus  capeUanus,  which  is  of  course  a  Passerine  and  there- 
fore one  of  Garrod's  Anomalogonatce,  the  three  perforated  flexor 
tendons  arise  by  a  single  head,  in  common  with  one  head  of 
the  longus  hallucis  which  corresponds  with  the  inner  head 
mentioned  in  this  paper.  In  Bubo  maximus  there  are  represen- 
tatives of  the  inner  and  outer  heads  for  each  perforated  flexor,  but 
there  is  no  ambiens  nor  representative  of  a  rudimentary  ambiens, 
so  that  with  regard  to  this  point  the  Owl  is  intermediate  between 
birds  with  a  reduced  ambiens  and  birds  with  no  ambiens. 

I  hope  to  have  further  opportunity  of  pursuing  the  points 
mentioned  in  this  note,  but  I  bring  it  forward  now  in  the  hope 
that  other  observers  into  whose  hands  may  come  any  of  the  few 
members  of  the  HomalogonaUx  without  an  ambiens  may  look  for 
the  vestige  which  I  have  described. 
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3.  Biological  Notes  upon  some  of  the  Ophidia  of  Trinidad p 
B.  W.  I.,  with  a  Preliminary  List  of  the  Species  recorded 
from  the  Island.     By  Messrs.  R.  R.  Mole  and  F.  W, 

XT  RICH 

[Received  May  3, 1894.] 

The  following  biological  notes  are  based  on  observations  on  a 
number  of  Ophidia  kept  in  confinement  from  time  to  time,  and  on 
others  seen  in  the  field  during  the  past  four  years.  As  we  have 
not  had  access  to  any  literature  bearing  on  this  subject,  we  hope 
to  be  pardoned  if  we  have  reiterated  any  well-known  facts.  Most 
of  the  determinations  have  been  the  results  of  the  examination,  by 
Mr.  G.  A.  Boulenger  of  the  British  Museum  of  N.  H.,  of  living 
specimens  sent  to  the  collection  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London,  and  of  spirit-specimens  determined  by  Professor  Dr.  O. 
Boettger  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  We  are  indebted  much  to 
the  Society  and  to  these  gentlemen  for  their  kindness.  We  append 
a  preliminary  list  (necessarily  incomplete)  of  the  snakes  found  in  the 
island  by  others  and  ourselves  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
following  species  do  not  seem  to  have  been  previously  recorded 
from  Trinidad : — 

1.  Epicrates  cenchris,  L.,  vat.  fusca.  Gray. 

2.  Corallus  coolcii,  Gray,  var.  ittschenbcryii,  Cope. 

3.  Streptopkorus  atratus.  Hallow. 

4.  Liophis  regince,  L. 

5.  Spilotts  pcecilostoma,  Wied. 

6.  Hetpetodryas  macro phthalmus,  Jan. 

7.  AheeUilla  liocercus,  Wied. 

8.  Homalocranium  melanocephalum,  L. 

9.  Leptognathus  nebulatusy  L* 

10.  Lachesis  muta,  L. 

11.  Bothrops  atroxy  L. 

Epicrates  cenchbis. 

A  snake  of  this  species  in  captivity  gave  birth  to  twelve  voting 
ones.  The  little  snakes  are  very  beautifully  marked  with  dark 
brown  spots  and  stripes  upon  a  light  or  coloured  surfatv. 
Although  called  "  Thick-necked  Tree-Boas,"  we  have  only  heard 
of  one  being  caught  in  a  tree,  though  they  can  climb  well.  Th<  y 
are  more  usually  found  in  holes,  and  often  frequent  the  piihu- 
thatched  roofs  of  kitchens  in  the  country,  where  they  go  afU-r 
mice  and  rats.  They  are  also  caught  under  houses,  and  often 
in  or  near  water.  The  species  exhibits  many  of  the  habits  of  the 
Anaconda,  being  fond  of  lying  in  water.  In  order  to  enjoy  a  bath 
it  will  contrive  to  get  into  a  bottle  of  water,  in  which  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  put  a  dead  specimen.  So  tightly  does  it  coil, 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  it  extricates  itself  from  the  bottle. 
It  will  remain  in  such  a  situation  for  a  week  or  ten  days  at  a  time. 
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When  given  a  large  vessel  of  water  it  lies  in  it  with  the  nose  just 
above  the  surface,  and  when  in  this  position  woe  to  the  unhappy 
mouse  or  rat  which  goes  to  drink,  for  it  is  immediately  seized  by 
the  nose  or  foot,  dragged  into  the  water,  and  put  to  death  by 
drowning  and  constriction  with  the  rapidity  of  a  flash  of 
lightning — a  convulsive  flourish  of  an  escaped  limb  or  tail,  a  gasp 
for  breath  from  lungs  from  which  all  air  has  been  expelled,  and 
all  is  over.  The  snake  then  devours  its  prey  in  the  water, 
sometimes  being  as  long  as  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty 
minutes  without  coming  to  the  surface  for  air.  ,  Snakes  of  this 
species,  newly  born,  only  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  will  frequently 
prey  in  this  manner.  The  species  is  possessed  of  great  constrictive 
power,  and,  though  it  has  a  much  smaller  head  than  most  snakes 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  will  devour  very  large  animals,  as  the 
following  incident  will  show: — On  Nov.  20,  1893,  a  female 
common  rat,  in  good  condition — which  after  death  gave  the 
following  measurements :  10£  inches  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of 
tail ;  tail  8£  inches  long ;  5  J  inches  round  the  chest ;  head  2J 
inches  from  immediately  behind  the  ear  to  the  tip  of  nose — was 
put  into  a  cage  containing  two  Boa  Constrictors  and  three  Epicrates 
cenchris.  The  rat  was  exceptionally  ferocious,  and  frequently 
rushed  at  the  big  Boas  and  nipped  them.  Not  being  hungry  they 
coiled  themselves  up  closely  in  a  corner,  as  also  did  the  E.  cenchris 
with  the  exception  of  one,  which  at  that  time  was  47  inches  long, 
and  the  circumference  of  which  at  its  thickest  part  was  only  4| 
inches,  while  its  head  was  only  1  \  inch  long.  This  snake,  which 
was  in  poor  condition  was  born  in  captivity  on  June  14th,  1890, 
and  for  twelve  months  previously  having  had  very  little  food,  had 
reached  a  stage  when  it  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  eat.  The 
rat  in  running  about  the  cage  passed  once  or  twice  near  this 
snake,  which  on  the  third  occasion  seized  it  by  the  ear,  threw  it 
on  its  back,  and  encircled  the  animal  with  a  couple  of  coils  round 
the  chest.  Blood  gushed  from  the  rat's  mouth,  its  eyes  projected 
from  their  sockets,  the  hind  legs  and  tail  were  violently  convulsed, 
and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  minute  the  rat  was  dead.  The 
snake  then  proceeded  to  devour  it,  but  was  not  allowed  to  do  so 
because  of  its  emaciated  condition,  as  the  meal  would  probably 
have  resulted  in  its  death  or,  at  least,  permanent  injury.  This 
snake  eventually  got  so  low,  that  it  had  to  be  fed  compulsorily, 
and  after  months  of  careful  attention  is  now  showing  signs  of 
returning  health. 

Epicrates  cenchris  is  essentially  a  night  snake.  We  have  never 
known  it  to  eat  lizards,  in  which  it  differs  from  CoraUus.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  a  large  lizard,  Polychrus  marmoratus%  being  in- 
troduced into  the  cage  of  one  of  these  snakes,  threatened  its  rightful 
inmate.  The  snake  resented  the  opened  mouth  and  fierce  attitude  of 
the  lizard,  and  seizing  it  threw  several  coils  round  it,  gave  it  a  tight 
squeeze  and  then  let  go  again.  The  lizard  thoroughly  cowed 
retreated  into  the  furthest  corner.  On  another  occasion  one  of 
these  snakes  was  given  half  a  dozen  young  hairless  rats.    They 
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were  so  small  that  the  snake  could  not  constrict  them.  He 
bolted  them  one  after  the  other,  and  one  of  them  moving  after  it 
had  been  swallowed,  he  flew  at  the  spot  and  buried  his  teeth  in  his 
own  side. 

This  snake  soon  learns  to  know  the  person  who  habitually  feeds 
it,  and  will  manifest  considerable  interest  when  he  approaches  the 
cage,  coining  up  to  the  glass  and  crawling  out  of  the  box,  when 
opened,  on  to  his  hands  and  arms.  It  will  often  take  mice  and 
small  birds  from  the  fingers  when  offered  to  it.  Like  many 
poisonous  snakes  (Crotalus  horridus,  for  instance),  E.  cenehris  knows 
when  an  animal  is  disabled.  A  rat  given  to  one  was  constricted. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  habit,  the  snake  let  go  before  all  pulsation 
had  ceased.  The  rat  crawled  away.  The  snake  seemed  surprised 
at  this,  but  soon  recovered  its  wits,  and,  taking  hold  of  the  rat  by 
the  tail,  dragged  it  into  the  centre  of  the  box  and  without 
constricting  it  a  second  time  (not  even  attempting  to  do  so), 
waited  until  the  rat  was  dead,  when  it  swallowed  it  in  the  usual 
manner. 

A  pair  under  our  observation  coupled  in  January. 

We  have  seen  specimens  7  feet  in  length,  but  the  largest  we 
have  had  under  observation  have  not  exceeded  5.  One  specimen 
we  had  inflated  its  neck  when  irritated  in  the  style  of  Coluber  corais 
and  C.  boddaerti,  but  not  quite  so  prominently.  When  the  snake 
has  recently  changed  his  skin  the  dark  or  reddish-brown  closely 
scaled  coat,  when  seen  in  sunlight,  is  glorious,  with  a  lovely 
iridescent  peacock-blue,  which  earns  for  the  reptile  the  Creole 
name  of  Velvet  Mapepire. 

COBALLUB  OOOKII,  var.  BUSCHENBEBGH. 

These  snakes  couple  in  the  months  of  February,  March,  and 

April,  when  many  are  found  in  the  localities  they  frequent  in  close 

proximity.     They  produce  some  20  or  30  young  ones  at  a  time, 

generally  about  August  and  September,  though  we  have  a  young 

one  which  was  given  us  when  very  young  in  May,  so  perhaps  there  is 

not  much  reliance  to  be  placed  in  information  as  to  breeding-time  \ 

The  young  ones  are  very  small  and  thin,  with  enormous  heads,  and 

probably  their  first  meals  consist  of  small  lizards,  such  as  Anolis 

alligator,  very  young  birds,  mice,  and  rats.      The  lizards  they 

constrict.     They  are  soon  able,  however,  to  catch  full-grown  mice, 

and  it  is  really  wonderful  how  the  young  snakes  matiage  to  pass 

I  down  their  excessively  slender  necks,  which  are  not  so  thick  as  a 

t  lead-pencil,  adult  mice.     These  snakes  sometimes   lie  in  water, 

but  very  occasionally.     The  adults  attain   a  length   of   7  or  8 

;  feet,  and  are  sometimes  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour.     More  often 

they  are  of  a  deep  dark  brown,  and  as  they  lie  in  the  slender  twigs 

.  at  the  furthest  extemities   of   the   thick   branches  of   the   tree 

>  partially  screened   by   the    leaves  are   singularly  inconspicuous. 

j  l  Mr.  O.  Reilly  caught  a  pair  coupling  in  February,  and  the  young  were 

produced  the  following  August.    They  have  coupled  in  our  cages  in  February, 
March,  and  April. 
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When  the  snake  is  in  motion,  however,  if  he  can  be  induced  to 
move  in  sunlight  he  presents  a  remarkably  beautiful  appearance. 
The  dull  dark  brown  seems  to  change  to  a  rich  mosaic,  over  which 
shimmers  a  lovely  bluish  iridescence  as  he  wends  his  sinuous  way 
along  the  branches.  Each  scale  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour  at  the 
extremity  furthest  from  its  attachment  to  the  skin,  but  under- 
neath, where  they  are  overlapped  by  the  other  scales,  they  are 
pale  or  bright  yellow.  The  ventral  scales  are  dark  brown  and 
rich  yellow,  sometimes  punctured  with  black. 

These  snakes  have  very  large  and  prominent  eyes  with  a  vertical 
pupil.  Their  teeth  are  numerous,  long,  and  sharp,  and  when  dis- 
turbed the  snakes  are  always  ready  to  bite,  throwing  their  heads 
forward  with  a  ferocious  lunge,  which  is  very  formidable  to  those 
unused  to  snakes'  ways  ;  but  they  are  not  at  all  sure  of  their  aim, 
and  their  widely  distended  jaws  can  be  easily  avoided.  They  rarely 
if  ever  retreat  when  threatened.  This  makes  their  capture  very 
easy,  and  the  boys  who  catch  them  do  so  by  advancing  upon  them 
boldly,  presenting  to  them  the  palm  of  the  open  hand,  fingers  and 
thumb  erect  and  close  together.  The  snake  thrusts  forward  its 
muzile  to  examine  the  strange  object,  and  the  boy  simply  closes 
his  hand  and  secures  its  head.  The  reptile  can  then  be  dis- 
entangled from  the  branches  and  placed  in  a  bag.  This  snake  is 
known  in  Trinidad  as  "  Cascabel  Dormillon,"  which  is  patois  for 
''sleeping  rattlesnake " — Cascabel  being  the  name  given  by  the 
Venezuelan  Spaniards  to  Crotalu*  horridus.  The  species  is 
frequently  found  in  bamboo  clumps,  and  in  bushes  in  the  vicinity 
of  or  overhanging  streams.  They  feed  principally  upon  birds  and 
rats,  and  are  often  met  in  the  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Carom 
river,  where  no  doubt  the  Porcupine  Bat,  Loncheres  guiaruz  (Thos.), 
is  its  chief  food. 

Boa  constrictor. 

Boa  Constrictors  in  Trinidad  are  known  as  "Macajuel"  or 
"  Macaco^u'le,''  and  tremendous  stories  are  told  of  the  enormous 
dimensions  they  are  supposed  to  attain.  Mr.  A.  B.  Carr  of 
Caparo,  a  very  careful  observer,  who  has  seen  and  caught  many  of 
these  reptiles,  says  that  the  largest  he  has  ever  seen  was  a  female 
\\\  feet  long.  It  contained  41  eggs.  We  have  frequently  seen 
them  6,  8,  and  10  feet,  and  one  in  our  possession  now,  which 
came  from  Chaguaramas,  and  the  dimensions  of  which  were  taken 
the  day  after  its  purchase,  measured  from  tip  of  nose  to  extremity 
of  tail  10  feet  6  inches,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  is  at  least  6 
inches  longer,  as  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  to  remain  quiet  was 
very  great,  and  it  could  not  be  pulled  out  straight.  It  was 
15£  inches  in  circumference  at  the  thickest  part  of  the  body.  Its 
head  measured  4  inches  long ;  the  circumference  of  the  head  at 
the  widest  part  was  8  inches ;  the  tail  from  anus  to  tip  was 
11  \  inches;  and  it  weighed  50  lbs.  exactly.  It  is  probable  that 
Boas  (in  Trinidad,  at  any  rate)  never  exceed  12  feet.  Boas  are 
frequently  found  in  trees,  but  we  have  never  heard  of  large  ones 
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in  such  situations,  those  thus  caught  averaging  6  or  7  feet, 
ludividuals  vary  considerably  in  the  animals  they  prefer  for  food. 
One  which  we  had  from  the  time  it  was  a  baby  (having  the 
umbilical  still  attached)  was  brought  up  on  mice  and  now  eats  rats 
with  avidity,  but  will  also  eat  opossums,  snipes,  and  pigeons. 
After  a  meal  of  the  latter  he  is  loath  to  take  rats  when  feeding- 
tune  comes  round  again.  He  would  not  eat  a  guinea-pig  repeatedly 
offered  to  him  at  long  intervals.  Another  fed  readily  upon  two 
rats  soon  after  it  was  caught,  and  a  month  later  on  a  guinea-pig. 
A  third,  after  a  fast  of  5  months  and  20  days,  during  which  he 
refused  rats  and  guinea-pigs,  ate  a  couple  of  pigeons.  A  large 
Boa  fed  on  fowls  and  pigeons,  and  on  one  occasion  ate  an  old 
fowl  weighing  6  lbs.  These  snakes  are  essentially  night  animals, 
being  very  sleepy  in  the  daytime ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
they  are  great  travellers,  one  which  escaped  from  an  open  shed 
being  caught  12  days  afterwards  disappearing  under  the  floor  of 
the  same  building  only  a  few  yards  distant  from  the  box  in  which 
it  had  been  confined.  Another  one  after  an  absence  of  two  months 
was  similarly  recovered.  If  well  fed  when  young,  Boas  change 
their  skins  about  every  six  weeks.  A  Boa  we  have  watched  for 
some  three  years  changes  its  skin  at  intervals  varying  from  five  to 
seven  weeks,  during  which  periods  it  devours  six  or  seven  rats. 

In  their  wild  state  Boas  are  found  in  damp  localities,  but  not  in 
swamps.  In  the  woods  at  Mayaro  hunters  frequently  have  had 
their  dogs  caught  by  them,  and  Boas  have  been  killed  with  young 
deer,  Cariacu*  mnwrivagas,  and  Ocelots  in  their  stomachs.  Their 
droppings  contain  evidences  of  the  fact  that  they  feed  largely  on 
agouti.  In  captivity  they  will  frequently  devour  dead  rats  and 
other  animals,  but  this  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule. 
They  all  seem  to  have  an  aversion  to  the  domestic  cat.  These 
snakes  differ  considerably  in  their  general  coloration,  but  the 
marking  is  always  very  much  the  same.  The  ground-colour 
varies  from  deep  brown  to  light  grey.  This  difference  is  probably 
owing  to  the  various  localities  from  which  they  come.  In  Trinidad 
these  snakes  couple  in  February  and  March — sometimes  earlier, 
like  all  the  snakes  belonging  to  the  Boidae,  Boas  have  anal  hooks, 
which  are  much  more  largely  developed  in  some  individuals  than 
in  others,  probably  owing  to  a  difference  in  sex.  Boas  have  been 
described  as  using  these  hooks  in  climbing  trees.  Although  we 
have  watched  them  carefully,  we  have  never  discovered  them 
making  the  slightest  use  of  their  hooks  for  the  purposes  of  arboreal 
locomotion,  and  their  small  size  would  appear  to  point  to  the 
impracticability  for  such  a  purpose.  These  claws,  however,  ane 
capable  of  being  slightly  protruded  and  are  endowed  with 
considerable  mobility.  When  about  to  couple,  the  male  extends 
these  hooks  at  right  angles  to  the  body  and  vibrates  them  in  an 
extremely  rapid  manner,  scratching,  as  he  does  so,  the  back  and 
sides  of  his  companion.  The  claws  scratching  the  scales  of  his 
mate  make  a  noise  which  can  be  distinctly  heard  two  yards  off. 
This  habit  has  also  been  observed  in  E/ncrate*  cenchris.      Young 
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Boas  soon  know  those  who  feed  them  and  get  exceedingly  tame. 
These  snakes  are  very  tenacious  of  life ;  one  which  had  been  a  long 
time  in  captivity — eight  or  nine  months,— during  which  it  had 
refused  all  food,  had  a  hopeless  cancer  in  the  nose.     It  was  deemed 
necessary  to  kill  it,  but  as  the  skin  was  wanted  uninjured  it  was 
resolved  to  strangle  it,  and  a  small  rope  was  placed  round  its  neck 
and  drawn  as  tightly  as  two  men  could  pull  it.     It  was  then  hung 
up.     At  the  end  of  two  hours  the  snake  was  apparently  dead.    It 
was  placed  in  a  sack  and  sent  to  the  person  who  wanted  it.    Next 
morning  on  being  turned  out  of  the  sack  it  fiercely  snapped  right 
and  left,  and  it  was  some  time  before  it  could  be  secured.     Yet 
another  instance.      On  April  9th,  1894,  Mr.  8.  A.  Cumberland 
asked  us  to  assist  him  in  poisoning  a  large  Boa,  caught  on  April  5th 
at  St.  Bartholomew  Estate,  Guanapo.     At  4.55  p.m.  we  injected 
into  the  animal's  mouth  with  a  syringe  half  an  ounce  of  prussic 
acid.      Beyond  expelling  the  air  from  its  lungs  a  little  violently 
the  snake  seemed  uninjured.    Mr.  Mole'  was  holding  it  at  the 
time,  and  it  gave  his  leg  round  which  it  had  coiled  a  squeeze  which 
lasted  for  about  15  seconds — had  it  lasted  longer  it  would  soon 
have  been  unbearable.      He  had  had  considerable  experience,  but 
never  felt  such  tremendous  pressure  before,  and  had  it  been  round 
his  chest  he  believed  the  result  would  have  been  serious — broken 
ribs  at  least,  if  not  worse.     At  5.15  this  poisoned  snake  crawled 
round  the  room,  curiously  examining  with  its  tongue  tables,  chairs, 
boxes,  Ac.     It  got  into  a  corner  amongst  some  broken  furniture, 
from  which  it  was  taken  with  considerable  trouble.     It  coiled  its 
tail  round  a  table-leg  and  was  dislodged  with  difficulty.      It  then 
seized  with  its  tail  a  heavy  chair  which  was  carried  with  it  into 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  chair 
could  be  disengaged.     There  being  no  visible  signs  of  an  immediate 
approach  of  death,  5  grains  of  strychnine  were  injected  into  its 
throat  at  5.30.      This  brought  on  a  strong  muscular  contraction, 
but  still  the  animal  did  not  knot  up.     At  5.45,  when  a  gentleman 
present  went  up  to  its  head  from  behind  to  examine  it,  it  made  a 
strong  effort  to  turn  round  and  strike  but  failed.     A  rope  was 
then  tied  to  its  neck  and  it  was  hung  up,  only  about  a  foot  of  its 
length  being  on  the  floor.     At  5.50  all  life  was  apparently  extinct. 
After  it  was  hung  up  and  all  movement  had  ceased,  it   was 
measured  and  found  to  be  10  feet  2|  inches  long.     Of  this  length 
the  tail  occupied  11 1  inches  and  the  head  4  inches.     Its  girth  was 
14|  inches.     The  weight  was  unfortunately  not  taken. 

EUNBCTES  MURINUS. 

This  snake,  known  in  Trinidad  as  the  "  HuiHa,"  is  the  largest 
reptile  found  in  the  island.  Specimens  have  been  frequently 
killed  18  and  20  feet  in  length.  It  inhabits  the  rivers  and  lagoons 
on  the  east  coast  and  has  been  found,  but  less  seldom,  at  Cedros 
m  the  south-west  portion.  In  shape  it  is  very  much  like  EpicraUs 
cenchris,  its  neck  being  the  same  size  as  its  head.  The  eyes  are 
placed  far  forward  and  near  the  top  of  the  head,  so  that  it  can  lie 
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in  water  and  show  very  little  more  than  the  nostrils  and  eyes  above 
the  surface.  Its  body  is  thick  and  powerful.  A  fine  young  speci- 
men lying  before  us  as  we  write  is  of  a  dark  greenish-brown  colour, 
and  its  back  is  ornamented  with  a  series  of  ovally-shaped  bluish- 
black  spots,  arranged  more  or  less  regularly  in  pairs,  sometimes 
joining  and  then  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  an  irregular  hour- 
glass-shaped stripe  across  the  back  ;  towards  the  tail  these  spots 
become  round.  The  sides  are  marked  with  irregularly  proportioned 
spots,  some  of  them  dark  with  yellow  centres.  The  under  surface 
is  mottled  without  pattern  in  dark  buff  and  black.  The  upper 
surface  and  sides  of  the  tail  are  much  lighter  than  the  rest  of  the 
body.  The  black  mark,  so  characteristic  of  all  the  Boa  Constrictors 
we  have  ever  seen,  which  extends  from  the  eye  backwards  to  the 
junction  of  the  lower  and  upper  jaws,  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
EunecUs  murinus.  Its  length  is  about  4  feet  This  specimen, 
however,  is  not  a  native  of  Trinidad,  and  is  one  of  live  received 
from  Pedesnales,  Venezuela,  on  the  12th  July,  1892.  It  was 
captured  on  the  1st  July  of  the  same  year.  The  mother,  which  was 
22  feet  long,  was  on  that  date  observed  on  the  bank  of  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  giving  birth  to  young  ones.  She  was  shot, 
and  the  30  young  ones,  with  the  exception  of  8,  were  killed. 
These  eight  were  sent  to  Mr.  Urich,  three  dying  in  transit. 
When  they  were  received  they  had  still  traces  of  the  umbilical 
cord.  In  leugth  they  were  about  20  inches.  They  were  placed  in 
a  zinc  tank,  with  .a  thick  branch  to  climb  out  upon.  They 
habitually  lay  on  the  log,  but  upon  the  slightest  disturbance  slid 
quietly  into  the  water.  On  the  22nd  July  one  of  them  took  a 
mouse,  but  the  killing  occurred  when  the  snakes  were  not  under 
observation.  When  in  water  they  often  anchored  themselves  by  a 
turn  of  the  tail  round  the  submerged  portion  of  the  branch.  At 
other  times  they  would  individually  roll  themselves  into  a  tight 
ball  and  float  on  the  surface.  On  August  1st  one  of  them  changed 
its  skin.  Eventually  all  died  except  the  one  under  observation* 
On  September  14,  upon  two  mice  being  thrown  into  the  tank,  one 
of  them  swam  across  the  water.  A  young  Anaconda  darted  across 
the  whole  breadth,  seized  it,  and  constricted  and  swallowed  it 
underneath  the  water.  On  March  20, 1893,  it  killed  and  ate  a 
three-quarter  grown  common  rat.  On  May  10th  it  killed  two 
one-quarter  grown  rats.  The  first  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
tank,  and  the  snake,  instead  of  seizing  it  with  his  teeth  as  these 
reptiles  usually  do,  slid  up  over  its  back  very  gently  and  quietly, 
and  then  threw  round  it  several  coils  without  once  biting  it. 
Since  then  this  Anaconda  has  progressed  rapidly  and  is  now  in 
splendid  condition.  It  kills  full-grown  rats,  sometimes  launching 
its  head  out  of  the  water  a  distance  of  15  inches  to  seize  them. 
The  victims  are  always  dragged  back  into  the  water,  and  there 
constricted  and  swallowed.  After  killing  them  the  snake  comes 
up  to  take  air,  but  does  not  do  so  again  until  after  the  prey  is 
swallowed,  a  process  which  it  assists  with  a  coil  of  the  body  round 
the  corpse  of  the  rat.     Gorging  occupies  from  10  minutes  to 
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three-quarters  of  an  hour.    This  particular  Anaconda  refuses  food  ] 

out  of  the  water,  but,  upon  a  rat  in  a  trap  being  held  close  to  the  ■ 

edge  of  its  tank,  has  darted  into  the  open  door  and  seized  the  rat  J 

and  constricted  it  inside  the  trap,  trying  to  drag  itself  back  into  \ 

the  water  at  the  same  time.  After  he  has  gorged,  the  part  of  his 
body  containing  the  rat  is  naturally  much  swollen  and  frequently 
floats  on  the  surface,  the  other  portions  of  the  snake  except  the 
head  being  submerged.  Mr.  J.  S.  Wilson  informs  us  he  has 
frequently  seen  Anacondas  in  the  rivers  of  Demerara  with  a  part 
of  their  bodies  floating  in  this  manner  above  the  surface. 

Anacondas  are  fond  of  lying  on  logs  close  to  or  over  the  water; 
their  swallowing  capacities  are  enormous,  and  they  are  probably 
assisted  in  this  by  the  fact  that  they  invariably  take  their  food  in 
the  water.  The  one  we  have  always  knows  when  preparatioDS  are 
being  made  to  give  it  food,  and  comes  up  to  that  side  of  the  box 
(not  always  the  same)  it  expects  the  rat  will  be  driven  in  from. 
Anacondas  know  those  who  feed  them,  but  they  are  uncertain  in 
temper  and  allow  very  few  liberties,  biting  when  irritated  with 
amazing  quickness.  The  Trinidad  Anaconda  is,  judging  from  the 
«kins  we  have  seen,  identical  with  the  Venezuelan  snakes  we  have 
had  under  observation.  We  also  kept  for  some  time  two  larger 
specimens,  each  about  7  or  8  feet  in  length ;  one  of  them  was 
remarkably  quiet,  but  the  other  would  not  permit  itself  to  be 
handled  at  all,  biting  fiercely,  and  when  seized  by  the  neck 
constricting  with  great  strength  so  as  to  almost  stop  circulation  in 
hands  and  wrists.     It  also  used  to  ball. 

Geophis  uneatus. 

This  very  handsome  little  ground-snake  is  found,  as  a  rule, 
tightly  coiled  up  under  stones  and  rubbish  in  yards  and  gardens. 
When  it  has  changed  its  skin  it  is  very  iridescent.  It  probably  is 
never  more  than  12  inches  in  length,  and  specimens  of  this  size 
are  extremely  rare.  It  increases  in  numbers  rapidly  in  the  yards 
and  gardens  in  towns,  where  they  are  safe  from  their  principal 
enemies  the  Coral  Snakes.  They  lay  comparatively  large  eggs. 
One  specimen  contained  five  eggs. 

LlOPHIS  MELANOTFS. 

This  little  snake  rarely  exceeds  2  feet  in  length.  Its  back  is 
of  a  blue-black  colour.  Two  longitudinal  stripes  run  from  head 
to  tail  on  either  side.  The  underpart  is  a  bright  yellowish  colour. 
They  are  very  harmless  creatures,  never  attempting  to  use  their 
tiny  teeth  on  anything  but  the  little  lizards  and  frogs  on  which 
they  feed.  They  sometimes  constrict  their  prey — especially  lizards, 
when  rather  too  large  to  be  easily  managed.  One  snake  of  this 
species  which  we  had  for  some  time  constantly  quarrelled  with 
other  small  snakes  in  the  same  box,  and  always  threw  several  tight 
coils  round  them.  So  savage  was  he  towards  his  companions  that 
he  had  ultimately  to  be  kept  alone.  Liophis  melanotus  breeds 
freely  in  captivity,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  of  the 
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nine  or  ten  eggs  which  they  lay  to  hatch.  They  are  exceedingly 
fond  of  water,  in  which  they  will  lie  for  days  at  a  time.  They 
often  fall  a  prey  to  Elaps  lemniscatus,  of  which  they  stand  in  the 
greatest  fear.  They  only  survive  its  bite  about  four  minutes.  The 
Creoles  call  these  snakes  "  Beh  belle  chemin,"  or  "  Beauty  of  the 
Road."  They  are  frequently  to  be  seen  crossing  dusty  roads  in 
the  early  morning  or  evening,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  hunting 
in  the  ditches  which  run  on  either  side  of  our  thoroughfares. 

LlOPHIS  BEGINS. 

The  adult  snake  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  being  in  colour  greenish 
yellow  when  it  has  freshly  cast  its  skin,  and  looking  as  if  a  piece 
of  black  mosquito  curtain  had  been  strained  over  it.  Sometimes 
the  ground-colour  is  brighter.  It  feeds  well  on  frogs  and  lizards 
and  is  not  at  all  fierce.  Perfect  specimens  are  rare,  a  large  part 
of  the  tail  being  usually  missing.  They  flatten  their  necks  when 
irritated.  They  are  found  in  mangrove- swamps  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  streams. 

LlOPHIS  COBELLA. 

This  interesting  little  creature  is  found  in  the  mangrove-swamps, 
sometimes  in  brackish  water  and  close  to  the  sea.  It  is  known  to 
the  Creoles  as  *'  Mapepiri  Mangue."  It  feeds  almost  solely  on  frogs, 
which  it  pursues  with  great  energy  and  devours  very  quickly, 
sometimes  eating  as  many  as  12  or  14  at  a  meal  of  the  little 
Yellow-throated  Frog,  Phyllobates  trinitatis  (Garman). 

The  females  have  usually  faint  transverse  stripes  on  the  back, 
caused  by  the  arrangement  of  slate-coloured  scales  with  grey  edges. 
The  general  appearance,  however,  is  mottled  slate  and  grey.  The 
male  is  more  gorgeous,  being  mottled  with  black,  olive-brown,  and 
dirty  yellow ;  the  scales  of  the  lower  jaw  are  grey.  The  ventrals 
are  chequered  with  large  black  spots  on  a  white  surface.  We  have 
seen  these  snakes  3  feet  in  length,  but  the  average  size  is 
18  inches.  Once,  and  only  once,  have  we  known  a  Cobella  to 
devour  a  lizard — a  gecko,  Thecadactylw  rapicauda.  These  snakes 
are  good  swimmers,  and  on  one  occasion  wre  watched  one  for  half 
an  hour  swimming  in  a  little  pool  in  the  swamps.  It  constantly 
dived  and  thrust  its  head  amongst  the  weeds  at  the  bottom,  from 
whence,  after  remaining  a  few  minutes,  it  came  to  the  surface  for 
air.  A  snake  of  this  species  laid  several  eggs,  one  of  which 
hatched.  The  young  one  was  perfectly  black  ;  being  deformed  it 
only  survived  a  week  or  two,  refusing  all  food. 

Coluber  boddaebti. 

This  snake  is  known  locally  as  "  Machete  couesse,"  which  is 
explained  as  meaning  "  Grass  Machete."  Machete  is  Spanish  for 
cutlass,  and  many  snakes  are  known  as  Machetes  because  their 
backs  are  somewhat  ridged,  reminding  the  Creole  labourer  of  a 
cutlass.     But  this  description  does  not  apply  to  Coluber  boddaerti, 
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the  back  of  the  species  being  rounded.  When  adult  they  are  of  a 
uniform  greenish-brown  or  olive  colour,  with  two  lighter  longi- 
tudinal stripes  between  back  and  side,  extending  the  greater  length 
of  the  body,  one  on  either  side.  They  are  white  underneath. 
When  young  these  snakes  are  prettily  mottled,  the  hack  being 
ornamented  with  cross  bands  of  a  lighter  hue.  The  scales  in  these 
bands  are  edged  with  white.  These  bands  extend  as  far  as  where 
the  stripes  will  appear  when  the  snake  is  adult,  and  there  they 
abruptly  end.  Between  these  cross  bands,  beginning  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  stripes,  are  similar  bands  to  those  on  the  back.  These 
latter  extend  as  far  as  the  ventrals.  Towards  the  tail  all  these 
markings  grow  fainter,  and  at  its  beginning  they  cease  altogether, 
the  tail  being  of  the  colour  which  the  snake  will  wear  when  adult. 
These  snakes  probably  reach  a  length  of  4  feet.  They  are 
tolerably  common,  and  feed  on  frogs  aud  lizards  when  young  and 
mice  and  birds  when  full-grown.     The  adults  have  rarely  perfect  ; 

tails,  these  appendages  being   probably  damaged  in  their  fights  j 

with  mice.     Tney  move  with  great  swiftness,  and  when  caught  j 

bite  with  determination,  trying  to  work  their  tiny  teeth  well  into  , 

the  skin  before  letting  go.     They  are  found  in  trees  and  on  the  \ 

ground  indiscriminately.  \ 

COLUBBB  COBAIS. 

This  reptile  in  Trinidad,  called  the  "Cribo,"  is  one  of  the  j 

commonest  in  the  island  and  averages  4  or  5  feet  in  length, 
though  specimens  are  not  uncommon  of  7  and  even  8  feet.    In 
colour  it  is  black  with  a  dirty  yellowish-brown  tail,  which  is  brighter 
towards  the  extremity.    The  plates  on  its  head .  and  the  labials 
frequently  exhibit  a  tawny  hue.    It  moves  at  a  smart  pace,  especially 
when  in  long  grass ;  climbs  and  swims  well.      When  captured  it 
turns  fiercely  on  the  aggressor,  and,  inflating  its  neck,  bites  him, 
emitting  at  the  same  time  an  offensive  odour,  which  reminds  one 
of  the  habit  of  the  English  ringed  snake,  Tropidonotus  natrix. 
So  long,  however,  as  the  person  holding  the  Cribo  has  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  not  to  withdraw  the  bitten  part,  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  its  teeth  are  the  merest  punctures ;  out  if  the  bitten 
one  forgets  this  axiom  and  pulls  back,  the  Cribo,  which  is  somewhat 
of  a  bulldog  in  disposition,  does  not  let  go  without  a  struggle,  and 
his  teeth  then  inflict  long  ugly  scratches.     The  Cribo  lays  from 
nine  to  twelve  eggs,  rather  larger  in  size  than  a  pigeon's.     The 
Cribo  preys  upon  frogs,  young  birds,  and  rats,  and  old  specimens 
have  invariably  lost  the  tips  of  their  tails,  and  are  marked  all  over 
with  the  scars  of  wounds  which  they  have  received  in  battles  with 
their  victims.    The  Cribo,  on  seeing  a  rat,  rushes  on  it  with  a 
sudden  motion  and  seizes  it  by  head,  tail,  or  middle  of  the  body, 
whichever  part  comes  first,  and  at  once  begins  to  swallow.      The 
victim  turns  round  and  buries  his  long  rodent  teeth  in  the  Cribo's 
skin.     But  the  snake  keeps  on  rapidly  working  his  jaws,  and  the 
wretched  rat  ultimately  lets  go  in  order  the  more  freely  to  gasp 
for  breath,  when  he  is  promptly  engulfed  in  the  snake's  jaws. 
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Cribos  are  therefore  invaluable  to  the  cocoa  and  sugar  planters,  who 
are  always  much  troubled  with  rats.  Cribos,  however,  are  not 
averse  to  young  chicken,  which  they  devour  in  the  boldest  fashion, 
in  spite  of  the  noisy  but  impotent  demonstrations  of  their  mother. 
The  Cribo  moves  in  bold,  graceful,  rapid,  and  continuous  curves, 
and  the  worst  that  is  said  of  him  by  the  people  of  the  island  is  that 
he  is  a  terror  to  chicken — otherwise  he  bears  a  good  character. 
They  are  said  to  be  susceptible  of  kindness,  and  will  even  live  in 
the  houses  of  the  peasantry  if  unmolested,  when  they  amply  repay 
this  toleration  by  the  relentless  war  they  wage  on  rats  and  mice. 
A  Cribo  once  in  our  possession  struck  at  a  mouse  and  caught  his 
own  tail ;  this  he  diligently  swallowed,  until  at  least  one-fourth 
of  bis  entire  length  disappeared  down  his  own  throat.  In  this 
position  he  looked  like  the  numeral  eight  (8).  After  some 
minutes'  consideration  he  disgorged.  These  snakes  frequently 
devour  their  own  and  other  species,  and  the  country  people  credit 
them  with  killing  the  formidable  Crotalines  Lachesis  muta  and 
Bothrops  atrox. 

Spilotes  yabiabilis. 

This  snake,  which  is  sometimes  entirely  black,  has,  as  a  rule, 
pale  yellow  stripes  and  spots  upon  the  first  third  of  its  length, 
the  remaining  portions  and  the  tail  being  of  a  shining  jet-black  ; 
underneath  and  as  far  back  as  where  the  black  begins  it  is  pale 
yellow,  the  ventral  scales  being  edged  with  black*  It  is  more 
slender  in  appearance  than  Coluber  corals.  Its  scales  are  large  and 
of  a  pointed  oval  form  and  are  slightly  keeled.  Its  teeth  are  small 
and  it  makes  a  great  show  of  fighting,  inflating  its  neck  to  treble 
its  ordinary  thickness,  but,  though  darting  its  head  at  the  offender, 
it  seldom  bites.  Its  length  is  usually  8  or  9  feet,  and  we 
have  beard  of  specimens  measuring  11.  One  we  had  laid 
nine  eggs.  They  are  with  difficulty  kept  in  captivity.  They  feed 
on  frogs  and  birds ;  and  the  following  incident  related  to  us  by 
Mr.  A.  B.  Carr  of  Capard  shows  they  have  some  claim  to  be  called 
rat-snakes,  though  perhaps  not  such  a  strong  one  as  the  C.  corah. 
One  Sunday  afternoon,  as  he  was  lying  in  his  hammock  in  a  house 
on  a  plantation  he  has  formed  on  the  verge  of  the  primeval  forest, 
he  saw  a  Tigre  (local  name  for  S.  variabilis)  come  out  of  the  long 
grass  a  little  way  off,  cross  the  pathway,  and  make  for  the  house. 
It  ascended  one  of  the  supports  of  the  roof  of  the  verandah  in 
which  he  was  taking  his  siesta  and  disappeared  in  the  palm-leaf 
thatch.  It  had  not  been  there  long  before  sundry  squeals  and 
rustlings  betrayed  the  fact  that  the  Tigre  had  good  reasons  for  its 
visit.  The  snake  had  caught  and  was  swallowing  a  rat.  It  then 
descended  and  made  off  by  the  way  it  had  come.  The  Tigre  is  very 
rapid  in  its  movements  when  alarmed,  and  is  frequently  to  be  seen 
in  cocoa  estates  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  trees.  Like  ScytaU 
eoronaium  and  Coluber  boddaerti,  it  vibrates  its  tail  when  alarmed 
very  quickly,  making  a  noise  amongst  leaves  like  that  produced  by 
the  rattle  of  Crotalus  horridus.  The  Tigre's  back  is  strongly  ridged. 
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Hebfetodbyas  cabinatub. 

This  is  another  very  lively  and  swiftly  moving  serpent,  and  we 
recollect  chasing  one  a  distance  of  40  yards  before  catching  it. 
Its  nnderparts  or  rather  sides  are  bright  yellow ;  the  ventral  scales 
are  paler,  being  edged  with  silver  and  a  line  of  dark  brown.  The 
back  is  of  a  bronze-green  colour,  and  the  yellow  scales  on  the  sides 
have  an  edging  of  dark  brown.  The  scales  coveriug  the  spine  are 
in  pairs  and  are  keeled,  while  the  remainder  are  smooth.  Another 
peculiarity  about  the  scales  is  that  those  beginning  at  the  back  of 
the  head  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  spine  are  minutely 
pitted  at  the  extremities  furthest  away  from  their  attachment. 
This  snake  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  island.  It  feeds  on 
frogs,  and  is  found  alike  in  trees  and  grassy  savannas.  We  recol- 
lect well  the  first  time  we  encountered  it.  We  were  shooting 
on  the  Caroni  Eiver  when  our  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
streak  of  pale  yellow  dangling  from  a  palm  (Bactris,  sp.)  over  the 
water.  The  reptile  was  gracefully  turning  its  small  head  and 
brilliant  eyes  from  side  to  side,  as  if  admiring  its  perfect  symmetry 
of  form  mirrored  in  the  water  beneath  it.  When  caught,  the 
Machete  (local  name)  bites  with  surprising  rapidity  and  lashes 
with  its  long  tail  in  a  manner  not  at  all  pleasant  to  its  captor. 
One  we  had  in  our  possession  laid  five  eggs— each  2  inches  long 
and  as  thick  as  the  little  finger. 

Ahatulla  liocebcus. 

Locally  known  as  "  Lora,"  a  Spanish  word  for  parrot,  because  the 
sheeny  iridescent  greenish  gold  on  the  neck  and  anterior  portion 
when  inflated  is  thought  to  be  like  the  hues  of  the  feathers  on  the 
neck  of  the  yellow-crested  green  parrot.  Ordinarily,  this  snake 
has  a  commonplace  grey  colour.  Its  head  is  of  a  dark  greenish- 
brown  colour,  with  an  under  surface  of  white.  When  caught,  it 
opens  its  enormous  mouth  to  its  fullest  extent  and  threatens  in  a 
most  ferocious,  but  at  the  same  time  somewhat  absurd,  manner. 
It  rarely  bites,  but  when  it  does  it  is  apt  to  inflict  small  wounds 
with  the  two  long  teeth  which  are  placed  one  on  each  side  in  the 
posterior  parts  of  the  upper  jaw-bones.  They  are  exceedingly 
slender  reptiles  and  their  heads  at  first  sight  appear  large  and  die- 
proportioned  to  the  rest  of  their  bodies.  They  frequently  reach 
a  length  of  3£  and  even  4  feet.  They  feed  on  frogs  and  lizards. 
On  several  occasions  lizards  which  have  been  partially  swallowed 
by  these  snakes  and  have  escaped  have  died  soon  afterwards.  The 
Lora  is  swift  in  its  movements,  and  when  rushing  along  on  a  level 
surface  the  outside  portions  of  its  curves  do  not  appear  to  touch 
the  earth. 

OlYBELIB  ACUMINATA. 

This  remarkable-looking  tree-snake  has  a  sharply  pointed  snout, 
which  in  some  individuals  has  the  under  jaw  tinged  with  yellow, 
in  others  white.    The  general  colour  is  greenish  drab,  sometimes 
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minutely  punctured  with  black.  It  much  resembles  the  trailing 
branches  of  the  shrubs  which  it  rests  upon.  It  has  a  peculiar 
babit  of  simulating  the  swaying  of  the  branches  under  a  gentle 
breeze,  and  it  is  only  when  one  catches  sight  of  the  brilliant  eyes  that 
one  realizes  he  is  gazing  at  a  beautiful  tree-snake.  "When  about 
to  seize  its  prey,  which  consists  principally  of  lizards,  this  reptile 
projects  its  head  in  the  direction  of  the  unfortunate  saurian,  at 
which  it  stares  intently  for  a  few  minutes,  advancing  at  the  same 
time — almost  imperceptibly — and  sometimes  imparting  to  its  head 
and  nt?ck  the  swaying  motion  above  referred  to.  It  next  puts  out  its 
long,  brown,  yellow-margined  tongue  once  or  twice.  Just  when 
about  to  seize  t he  lizard  it  pauses  and  puts  its  tongue  out,  points 
together,  stiffly  standing  upwards,  sometimes  at  nearly  right  angles 
to  the  snout.  After  renting  a  few  seconds,  often  half  a  minute  in 
this  attitude,  it  darts  forward  and  catches  the  lizard  usually  by  the 
middle  of  the  body  and  draws  back  again.  Its  actions  up  to  this 
point  are  so  deliberate  ih:it  the  observer  is  always  surprised  at  the 
sudden  movement,  and  we  have  never  been  able  to  follow  it  well. 
One  second  the  snake  is  simply  watching  the  lizard,  and  the  next 
he  has  it  in  his  month  ;  how  it  got  there,  one  can  hardly  tell,  so 
rapidly  is  it  done.  The  lizard  is  now  suspended  in  mid  air.  The 
snake  holds  its  victim  in  this  position  for  some  time,  and  then 
slowly  working  its  jaws  towards  the  head  swallows  it.  These 
snakes  arc  frequently  4^  feet  in  length,  and,  except  when  distended 
with  eggs  or  after  having  devoured  an  unusually  large  morsel, 
are  rarely  thicker  than  an  ordinary  lead-pencil.  They  seldom 
attempt  to  bite,  and  never  inflict  a  wound.  They  are  called 
by  the  Creoles  *'  Liguis,"  a  corruption  of  "  Bigoise"  or  "  horse- 
whips They  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  observe  when  wild  and 
often  disappear  in  the  most  mysterious  and  uncanny  manner 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  catch  them,  so  stealthily  rapid  are  they 
in  their  movements. 

Dips  as  CEtfCiiOA. 

This  is  another  very  peculiar  and  at  the  same  time  extremely 
beautiful  serpent.  It  is  often  3£  feet  in  length  and  even  longer. 
Its  triangular-shaped  body  is  marked  with  a  series  of  saddle-like 
dark  spots  on  a  light- coloured  ground.  Its  head  is  as  blunt  and 
round  as  the  Horsewhip's  is  acuminate.  Its  eyes  are  very  promi- 
nent. The  Dipsas  is  even  thinner  than  the  Horsewhip,  and  on 
account  of  its  attenuated  appearance  and  its  markings,  which 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  Lachesis  muta,  is  known  by  the  Creole 
labourers  as  n  Mapepire  corde  violon,,,o^<4Fiddle8tringMapepire.,, 
It  is  very  inoffensive,  and  lives  almost  entirely  upon  the  tiny  Oona- 
tocUt  vittatt&i  which  frequents  old  walls,  trunks  of  large  trees  with 
a  rough  bark,  and  tree-parasites  and  orchids.  The  growers  of  the 
latter  plants  frequently  find  a  Dipsas  amongst  their  treasures.  In 
captivity  it  is  of  a  most  retiring  disposition,  during  the  daytime 
coiling  its  great  length  in  a  little  heap  in  one  corner  of  its  cage. 
At  night  it  moves  about  in  a  tolerably  lively  and  a  very  graceful 
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manner.  It  is  most  curious  to  watch  these  snakes  passing  from 
branch  to  branch,  the  distances  which  they  manage  to  bridge  over 
without  an j  support,  except  that  given  by  a  small  portion  of  their 
bodies  and  their  long  tails,  being  almost  incredible. 

IiBPTODIBA  ANtfTTLATA. 

This  pretty  snake,  which  never  exceeds,  so  far  as  we  have  had 
opportunities  of  judging,  30  inches,  has  many  of  the  habits  of  the 
last-named  species,  hut  is  more  active  in  its  movements,  is  not 
triangular  in  shape,  being  more  rounded,  and  has  a  longer  head. 
It  has  a  chain  of  dark  brown  spots  down  the  back  and  its  ground- 
colour is  generally  light  brown.  We  have  only  had  two  specimens, 
one  of  which  was  caught  in  the  rotten  bough  of  a  tree  on  a  river- 
bank.  The  greater  part  of  the  bough  was  occupied  by  an  ants'  nest. 
Leptodira  annulata  feeds  well  on  frogs  and  lizards,  and  when  very 
much  irritated  attempts  to  bite,  and  when  it  has  hold  of  a  finger 
tries  to  work  into  the  skin  the  large  back  teeth,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  upper  jaw.  One  we  kept  for  some  months  laid  several  eggs, 
which  she  afterwards  devoured. 

SCYTALE  CORONATUM. 

This  snake  when  young  is  a  bright  coral  colour,  with  a  dark 
brown,  sometimes  nearly  black,  head,  sometimes  with  a  white  collar. 
As  the  snake  grows  older  it  becomes  brown,  with  a  whitish-grey 
under  surface.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  shortsightedness, 
not  being  able  to  see  its  prey  even  when  close  to  it.  They  feed 
largely  on  mice,  and  when  one  watches  the  clumsy  efforts  of  these 
snakes  to  capture  their  nimble  prey  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  how 
they  manage  to  exist  at  all.  The  snake,  when  a  mouse  is  in  its 
cage,  lunges  out  wherever  he  imagines  the  mouse  to  be.  The 
nimble  mouse  avoids  him  with  the  greatest  ease.  It  is  only  after 
hours  of  persevering  effort  the  snake  manages  to  get  the  mouse, 
probably  when  he  is  tired  out  with  jumping  about.  There  would  be 
absolutely  no  chance  for  the  snake  at  all  if  he  had  to  catch  his 
food  in  the  open.  In  their  wild  state,  therefore,  they  follow  the 
mice  and  Ameiva  lizards  on  which  they  feed  into  their  holes  and 
devour  them  in  the  furthest  recess  of  their  burrows.  When  the 
Scytale  catches  a  mouse  in  the  open  or  in  a  trap  or  bottle  he 
constricts  it,  throwing  as  many  as  three  coils  round  it  and  pulling 
hard  with  his  jaws,  just  as  the  Boas  do.  If  Scytale  finds  a  nest  of 
young  mice  he  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  constrict  them,  but  bolts 
them  as  Coluber  corau  does.  Scytale  has  a  very  smooth  coat,  and 
there  is  a  peculiar  shimmer  about  it  which  gives  it  a  slimy-looking 
appearance.  They  are  fond  of  making  their  homes  underneath 
houses  (West-Indian  houses  are,  with  few  exceptions,  raised  from 
a  few  inches  to  several  feet  above  the  ground)  and  are  useful 
snakes  because  of  their  mice-eating  propensities.  One  in  our 
possession  laid  nine  eggs,  which  stuck  together  after  being 
deposited.     The  following  incident  occurred  in  our  snake-boxes : — 
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A  pair  of  S.  coronatum  occupied  a  box  together  with  a  Grenada 
Tree-Boa  (Corallus  cookii)  which  was  about  the  same  size.  A 
mouse  was  introduced  and  one  of  the  Scytales  immediately  made 
several  frantic  efforts  to  seize  it.  The  Corallus  on  hearing  the 
disturbance  woke  up  from  his  sleep  on  a  branch  above  and 
partly  uncoiled,  bringing  his  head  near  the  level  of  the  floor  and 
retaining  his  hold  on  the  branch.  As  the  mouse  passed  he  deftly 
caught  and  constricted  it.  Set/tale,  finding  that  the  mouse  had 
ceased  to  jump  about,  happening  to  come  near  the  Tree-Boa  found 
that  he  had  killed  the  coveted  morsel,  and  just  as  its  rightful 
captor  was  preparing  to  swallow  it  (having  relaxed  his  coils)  it 
seised  the  mouse  by  the  head.  Boa  finding  the  mouse  being 
pulled  away  from  him  tighened  his  coils  again  and  presently  seized 
the  mouse  by  the  hind  quarters  and  tried  to  swallow  it  in  that 
way,  whilst  Scytale  tried  at  the  head,  which  he  succeeded  in  getting 
into  his  throat;  but  was  not  able  to  proceed  further  because  of  the 
Boa's  coil.  The  Boa  gave  up  trying  to  swallow  and  simply  climbed 
up  to  his  former  lofty  perch,  still  holding  the  mouse  with  the  Scytale 
dragging  at  its  head.  The  Boa  then  formed  his  body  into  a  loop 
and  threw  a  coil  round  the  free  ends  of  it.  In  the  loop  he  held  the 
mouse  firmly  and  then  settled  down  quietly  until  the  Scytale  had 
tired  of  his  futile  efforts.  At  length  the  ScytaU,  after  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  fruitless  endeavour,  released  the  mouse's  head,  which  was 
promptly  seized  by  the  Boa,  who  protected  the  rest  of  the  body 
with  coils.  Just  as  the  Boa  had  swallowed  his  well-earned  meal  and 
the  tail  was  disappearing  down  his  throat,  the  Scytale,  who  had  been 
searching  for  the  body,  discovered  that  the  Corallus  had  outwitted 
him.  He  then  seized  the  victor  by  the  throat  and  threw  four 
coils  round  him.  As  the  Boa  was  the  most  valuable  snake,  being 
our  only  one  and  having  been  obtained  from  Grenada  only  after 
considerable  trouble,  and  fearing  it  might  be  injured,  we  put  an 
end  to  the  duel  by  removing  the  Scytale  to  another  cage. 

Elaps  biissi. 

This  snake  varies  considerably  from  E.  lemniscatus  in  coloration 
and  distribution  of  the  annuli,  and  in  size  being  smaller.  Its 
habits  are  also  at  variance  with  those  of  lemniscatus.  Elaps  riisn, 
though  lively  at  night,  is  not  averse  to  feeding  in  the  day.  It  is 
passionately  fond  of  water,  and  one  which  we  kept  for  some 
months  used  to  bathe  regularly  every  morning.  If  the  bath  was 
not  changed  at  least  twice  a  week  the  reptile  neglected  to  take  its 
diurnal  "  tub."  Being  much  smaller  than  the  lemniscatus  to  be 
referred  to  subsequently,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  snakes  small 
enough  could  be  obtained  for  it,  and  resort  had  to  be  made  to  the 
tiny  ground-snake,  Gcophis  lineatus,  the  largest  specimens  of  which 
rarely  exceed  12  inches  in  length.  These  snakes  it  would  eat  at 
any  time  during  day  or  night,  but  it  was  noticeable  that  they  did 
not  succumb  to  its  venom  before  they  were  swallowed.  On 
March  17th,  1894,  a  G.lineatus4  inches  long  was  placed  in  the 
box.    It  was  seized  at  9.14  p.m.,  precisely  in  the  manner  of  lemnis- 
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boi  with  a  jar  of  water  and  a  wet  pad  of  b(ottjnj 
an  absolute  condition  for  tbe  well-being  of  tbw 
they  should  be  kept  damp.  On  May  lo  m?  tntr 
„»  S/iuvftu.  The  neit  day  it  bad  dbappcnmi,  i 
•light  increase  in  tbe  Corals  cimuiifer*' 
May  :23rd  a  Coluber  b&idtterti  similarly  raniabed* 
another  L.  mtku&tw  was  disposed  of.  All  tbeaoi 
tbe  greatest  uneasiness  and  even  terror  of  tbe  Cc 
largest  berth  possible,  although,  so  long  as  da; 
Coral  paid  no  attention  to  t belli. 

On  tbe  night  of  June  1  Hit  we  gave  a  Lm  vwlot 
long)  to  tbe  Coral.    Tbe  moment  it  entered  th 
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raised  its  head,  but  immediately  resumed  its  quiescent  attitude. 
Subsequently  it  suddenly  bit  the  visitor  near  the  tail.     The  poor 
little  victim  was  at  once  released  and  crawled  about  as  lively  as 
possible,  but  with  the  tail  raised.      Five  minutes  later  it  laid  its 
head  down — slightly  on  one  side ;  its  body  twitched  as  if  in  pain, 
and  three  minutes  later  it  was  dead.     The  Coral  at  once  seized 
the  dead  snake  four  inches  from  the  head,  then  worked  it  through 
its  jaws  to  within  an  inch  of  its  head.    It  then  let  go,  and,  seizing 
it  again,  worked  down  the  body  for  about  three-quarters  of  its 
length.     It  let  go  again,  and  then  went  up  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  head,  worked  up  to  the  muzzle,  and  got  it  into  its  mouth,  and 
proceeded  to  swallow  by  sharp  sidelong  jerks  following  each  other 
in  rapid  succession.      After  it  had  got  the  dead  snake  half  down, 
it  began  to  make  the  drawing  muscular  motions  which  is  a  charac- 
teristic in  the  feeding  of  Boa  Constrictor  and  other  Ophidia,  the 
jaws  doing  no  work  at  all.     After  swallowing  the  Coral  yawned 
several  times.      During  the  first  part  of  the  operation  the  Coral 
held  its  victim  down  by  a  bight  of  its  body  2£  or  3  inches  from 
where  its  jaws  were  working.    The  swallowed  snake  was  nearly  as 
thick  as  the  Coral,  and  when  the  latter  was  going  through  the 
preliminary  of  passing  the  former  through  his  jaws,  there  were  to 
be  heard  sundry  little  cracks  as  if  the  bones  were  being  broken. 
The  whole  operation  of  killing  and  gorging  lasted  an  hour.     In 
consequence  of  a  fright  the  Coral  disgorged  during  the  night. 

On  the  night  of  July  3rd  another  snake  of  the  fame  species 
(15  inches  long)  was  introduced  at  7.59  p.m.  It  crawled  about 
cautiously.  At  8.4  the  Coral  raised  its  head,  and  the  visitor  lay 
down  perfectly  quiet.  The  Coral  began  to  move  about,  and  at  8.1 1  £ 
caught  its  prey  2£  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and,  coutrary  to 
the  first  occasion,  retained  its  hold.  At  8.15-{  the  victim  was 
dying  and  turned  over  on  its  back.  At  17  minutes  past  8  when 
examined  it  was  quite  dead — 5£  minutes  from  the  time  of  being 
bitten. 

On  July  21st  at  8.15  p.m.  the  Coral  was  lying  in  a  corner  of  its 
box, on  a  lamp-lighted  table,  perfectly  indifferent  to  its  surroundings. 
A  Liophis  melanotus  (17  inches  long)  was  introduced.  The  Coral 
roused  immediately,  and  glided  about  with  such  rapidity  and 
attacked  its  victim  with  such  vigour  that  it  was  bitten  three  times, 
almost  before  we  realized  the  fact.  At  the  last  bite  the  Coral 
held  the  Liophis  about  the  middle  of  the  tail.  Four  minutes 
afterwards  the  victim  was  dead.  The  quick  lateral  motion  in 
swallowing  was  again  observed,  and  the  operation  in  this  case 
lasted  ten  minutes. 

These  observations  are  interesting  because  they  prove  that  the 
assertion  that  snake-poison  has  very  little  immediate  effect  upon 
the  Ophidia,  thus  being  useless  in  the  capture  of  their  prey,  is  an 
erroneous  one.  They  are  interesting  also  because  they  prove  that 
the  creatures  feed  on  other  snakes  besides  the  Caiamaridaa. 

On  July  29th  we  shaved  the  thigh  of  a  large  full-grown  male 
rat,  and  forced  the  Coral  to  bite  it  at  8.3  p.m.     The  rat  appeared 
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Mf    '  tff  --it^d  tint  oo 
r>*  ug-  tfl  tW  ruttm  trunk  of  a 

L  and  #-c?-^c&^iJt  tro  son 

w>-£it  iij  a  Uurd  time  and 

'  1"  inci~-s  tang.  Intnefignt' 
*o*i  tLe  two  bet  bitten  died  in  a  twr  few 
inabdjtf  of  tfceir  masters  to  capture  them  for  1 
bo*h  rantrfie* :  the  first  two  bitten 
a  itn£Aft!l  J  rain*  On  one  i 
•  mall  hiilrjrk.  Tbe  man  who  found  it  went  to  tell  J 
ua*  iituil  v  *-ii£ag*Kl  at  the  time  and  cocld  not  go  I 
tju'*nfly  be  went  home  and  Lad  bis  dinner*  A  be 
mm  omme  on,  which  delayed  htm  half  an  hour  LoogeJ 
hf  at  la*!  went  he  found  the  Ma  pe  pi  re  a*  described 
th**  ground,  the  water  streaming  down  from  his  eoflf 
then  went  and  cut  a  stick,  and  the  snake,  after  aU  tl 
twist  2 1  bourn,  was  captured  a  lite.  The  Uapepire 
titrt/,r  Kuffer  from  large  parasitic  worms  in  their  lung 
ones  of  L.  imtta  are  very  rarely  seen,  while  those  of 
often  found.  The  few  Hpeciniens  of  Mapepira  wo  h 
well  in  captivity. 
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BOTHBOPS  ATROX. 

Found  only  in  swampy  places.  It  ascends  a  short  distance 
little  bushes  5  feet  or  so  from  the  ground.  B.  atrox  is  very  fierce^ 
and  sometimes  ejects  its  poison  a  considerable  distance.  One 
which  was  being  teased  with  a  stick  ejected  its  poison  in  this  way* 
It  fell  on  the  face  of  a  woman  some  twelve  feet  off.  It  is  rather 
more  active  than  the  Lachesis  muta  and  bites  more  readily.  The 
largest  specimens  we  have  seen  were  about  6  feet  long.  The 
B.  atrox  is  locally  called  "  Mapepire  Balsam,"  which  is  said  to  mean 
striped.  It  is  called  in  some  localities  "  Valsain,"  which  no  doubt 
means  dancing  (from  the  French),  an  allusion  to  the  circling 
motion  when  in  the  attitude  of  defence,  which  all  vipers  exhibit. 

A  Preliminary  List  of  the  Ophidia  of  Trinidad,  B.  W.  I. 

Note. — The  snakes  found  by  us  in  Trinidad  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk ;  where  we  have  not  seen  the  snakes  ourselves  the  nam< 
of  the  recorder  is  given. 

The  names  of  authorities  given  within  square  brackets  after  the 
species  are  those  of  the  naturalists  to  whose  kindness  we  ar$ 
indebted  for  the  determinations  of  the  species. 

OPHIDIA. 

TyPHLOPIDjE. 

*1.  Typhlops  retiadatus,  L. 
Recorded  from  Trinidad  by  Boettger. 

G-LAXTCOHTID-B. 

2.  Glaucoma  albifrons,  Wagl. 
Recorded  from  Trinidad  by  Boulenger  and  Garman. 

Bojdje. 

*3.  Epicrates  cenchris,  L.  [Boulenger]. 

♦4.  Epicrates  cenchris,  L.,  var.  fusca,  Gray  [Boettger]. 

New  to  Trinidad. 
5.  Corallus  cooJcii,  Gray,  var.  melanea,  Gray. 

Recorded  from  Trinidad  by  Boulenger. 
•6.  Corallus  cookii,  Gray,  var.  ruschenbergii,  Cope  [Boettger], 

New  to  Trinidad. 
♦7.  Boa  constrictor,  L.  [Boettger  &  Boulenger]. 
8.  Boa  diviniloqua,  Laur. 

Recorded  from  Trinidad  by  Boulenger. 
+9.  EunecUs  murinus,  L. 
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COLTBKTDM. 

a.  CoU&rincc 

•10.  Strejjtophonu  atratus,  Hallow.  fBouleDcer  . 

New  to  Trinidad.  "* 

•11.  Geo/ Jus  lineatus,  Dum.  A  Bibr.  [Boettger]. 
*12.  £to/>Aa  w^mrfta,  8h»w  [Boettger  A  Boulenger! 
•13.  ZrwpAit  r*/tW,  L.  [Boettger  &  BouWerl 

New  to  Trinidad.  ^^ 

•14.  £%>*£,  o,/*^,  L.  [Boettger  &  Boulenger]. 
•15.  CWuW  boddaerti,  Seetz.  [Boettger  &  Boulenger]. 
•16.  Coluber  eorais,  Boie  [Boettger  A  Boulenger]. 
*17.  Spilctes  variability  Wied  [Boettger  A  Boulenger]. 
•18.  8/riloUs  pcecikttoma  Wied  [Boetteer! 

New  to  Trinidad. 
•19.  fferjtetodryas  tnacrophthalmus,  Jan  [Boetteerl 

New  to  Trinidad. 
•20.  Uerpetodryas  carinatus,  L.  [Boettger  A  Boulenger]. 
♦21    y4A«<MWa  Ztocerci**,  Wied  [Boettger  A  Boulenger! 

New  to  Trinidad.  ^^ 

•22.  iVte%na/Atx#  n^fctfu*,  L.  [Boetteer  A  Boulenger! 

New  to  Trinidad. 

b.  Dipsadince. 

♦23.  ffomahcranium  melanocephalwn.  L.  TBoetteerl. 

New  to  Trinidad. 
•24.  Omjbelis  acuminata*,  Wied  [Boettger]. 
•25.  JW/>#a«  ctnchroa,  L.  [Boulenger]. 
•26.  Leptodira  annulata,  L.  [Boettger]. 
•27.  &>y*afo  corowrtum,  Schneid.  [Boettger  A  Boulenger]. 
28.  Owrrhojms  plumbeus,  Wied. 

Eecorded  from  Trinidad  by  Boulenger. 

c.  Elapincc. 
•20.  Elaps  riisei,  Jan  [Boettger]. 
•30.  Elaps  Umnismtus,  L.  [Boettger]. 
31,  Elaps  eorallinus,  L. 
Recorded  from  Trinidad  by  Giinther. 

Vipebidje. 

•32,  L*chm*  mvto,  L,  [Boettger]. 
New  to  Trinidad, 

♦33.  JfoMtvot  oftw,  L.  [Boettger  A  Boulenger! 
New  to  Trinidad. 
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4.  On  the  Spiders  of  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent.— Part  II.1 
By  E.  Simon*. 

[  Receded  May  2,  1894] 

Familia  Piiolcid^ 

Arte  ha  axalakta,  WalcL  Apt.  1 1837,  p*  056. 

PJtotcug  eonv&vus,  Blackw.  Ann.  Mag.  Nat,  Hist.  ser.  2,  iii. 
1858,  p.  332  (para), 

IPhnUus  rotwtdatus,  Karsefa,  Stettin,  entom.  Zeitung,  1879, 
p.  106, 

Insula  Saneti  Vincentli. 

Espeee  re'pandue  dans  FAmeriqtie  du  sad  et  !es  Antilles. 

Smbrixgopib  ELoxeATue,  Vinson,  Ar.  Eeun.  &c.  1864,  p.  135 

Phalcua  phala^oida^  Doleach,  Act*  Soc.  Sc.  lad.  Neerl.  v.  1859, 
p.  47  (pars). 

Pfwlcus  tipuhides,  L,  Koch,  Ar.  Austr.  1872,  p.  281,  t.  xxii.  f.  5. 

Phokas  dirtinttm,  Canibr.  J.  Linn.  Soc.,  £ooI.  x.  1876,  p.  380, 
t  ii.  ff.  28-30. 

Phakm  ehwjatus,  Thorell,  St.  Eag.  Mai.  &e.  ii.  1878,  iii.  1881 ; 
f.  Hasse!ty  Tijds.  r*  Ent.  xx.  1877,  p.  53. 

Pholcus  margarita.  Workman,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  1878,  ii. 
p.  451,  t.  xviiL  ff.  1,  2. 

Pkoktat  tijmhida,  Marx,  Pr.  Acad.  N.  S.  Phif.  1889,  t.  iv.  f.  5. 

Insula  Sancti  Vincentii. 

Espeee  ropandue  dans  toutca  lea  regions  tt\>ptcales  du  monde. 

PHYSOcrottrs  otiOBosus,  Tacz. 

Pholcits  gMosus,  Keyserh  Verb*  z.~b.  Ges.  Wien,  1877,  p.  208. 

PhifSQcyctus  gi&hoswt  E,  Sim.  Hist.  Nat,  Araig.  ^d.  2,  1893, 
p.  470, 

Insula  Sancti  VincentiL 

Espeee  repandue  dans  presque  toutes  lea  regions  tropicales  du 
monde. 

Modisimus  glapcttb,  E.  Sim.  Ann.  Soc,  ent.  Fr.  1893,  p.  322. 
Insula  Saneti  Vincent! i. 

Eapece  pro  pre  aux  Antilles  i  je  la  posscde  de  S.  Domingue,  de 
S,  Thomas  et  de  la  JamaVque* 

Pbilociioeus  nio hip Roxa,  sp.  no  v. 

<J.  Low/.  4  *»ijk — Cephahthorcuv  pauh  httior  quam  longus, 
utrinyite  annpfo  rotuftdtis,  parte  thoracica  prof  wide  lonyitudin- 
allUr  sulcata^  hxrido  tttfaoM$t  regions  frontali  clypeoque  valde 
infascntU  et  macula  thoraeica  nujrieiuitc  wi&gna,  latiore  quam 
longa^  antic*  rette  truncatat  lUrinqae  tfontata  et  postice  breviter 

1  For  Part  L,  aw  P.Z.&.  1891,  p.  540, 

1  Communicated  by  Dr.  D.  Siiakp,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S,,  on  bokalf  of  the  Oommittee 
for  Xnrofturiiting  tha  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  West-Indian  Islands. 
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$ „  it/art  swAjimiZ«,  Pedes^nmailldres  fusci,  Chelce  mutica, 
Plaga  genitali  iimpfcr,  jfafftHMtffila,  semicircularis,  a  pttiolo  sat 
latt  remain  $*d  di mid turn  ventris  hand  attingens. 

Insula  Sancti  Vincentii, 

Familia  Thebitiiid^. 
Abgy&odeb  canceli.atx.t8,  Hentz, 

Thmdloa  canctlltttmn,  lleutz,  Boat,  J*  N.  H.  vi.  1850,  p.  278, 
t.  ix.  f.  8. 

Laaorola  tmwdlata,  Emerton,  Tr.  Conn.  Acad.  1882. 

Arqjfrodtt  cancellated  Keyserl.  Spina.  Amer.,  Therid.  ii.  1886, 
p.  243r  t.  xx.  t  297, 

Insula  Sancti  Vincentii* 

Eepandu  dans  tout  le  §ud  des  fitats-TTnis,  les  Antilles,  et  le 
Venezuela, 

Aeiamnes  PABAnoxus,  Taczanowski. 

Afifyrodes  paradoxus^  Tacz.  Hor.  Soc.  ent.  Eoss.  ix.  1872,  p.  58, 
t  y.  t  13- 

Ariamne*  jiaradoxus*  Key  serf.  Spinu.  Amer.,  Therid.  i.  1884, 
p.  168,  t  viii.  f,  103. 

Insula  Sancti  Vincentii. 

Bcpandu  dans  une  grande  partie  de  I'Amerique  tropicale. 

ABiAiorES  LONGISSIMT7S,  Keyserl, 

Ariamnts  fongis&imw&t  Keyserh  Spinn.  Amer.,  Bras.  Spinn.  iii. 
p.  202,  t.  vii.  f.  145, 
Insula  Sancti  Vincentii, 
Existe  aussi  an  Venezuela  et  au  Bresil. 

SPTNTttARtTB  rT.ATTDrS,   IlrlltZ. 

S.flavidm,  Hentz,  BosL  J.  N.  H.  vi.  1850,  p.  284,  t.  x.  f .  8 ; 
Keyserl,  Spinn,  Amen,  Therid.  L  1884,  p.  176,  t.  viii.  f.  107. 
Insula  Sancti  Vincentii. 
Tres  repandu  dans  le  sud  des  Etats-Unis. 

Teeridion  etu DiosrM,  IFentz. 

Theridion.  studiosum,  Hentz,  Bost.  J.  N.  H.  vi.  1850,  p.  275, 
t,  ix,  f.  5 ;  Emerton,  Trans,  Conn.  Acad.  vi.  1882,  p.  14 ; 
Keyserl*  Spinn,  Amer.,  Therid.  i,  1884,  p.  20,  t.  i.  f.  7. 

Insula  Sancti  Vincentii, 

Eepandu  dana  toute  FAmerique  depnis  les  Etats-Unis  jusqu'a 
In  Kepublique  Argentine, 

Thebidign  tbqndkuh,  HentK, 

Tlicridiofi  frondtum,  Hentz,  Joe.  cit.  p.  274,  t.  ix.  f.  7 ;  Emerton, 
loc,  cit.  p.  15,  t.  in.  f.  1 ;  Keyserl,  loc.  cit.  p.  69,  t.  iii.  f.  42. 
Insula  Sancti  Vincentii. 
Eepandu  dans  une  grande  partie  de  FAmerique. 
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j^TTtLunrai,  sp.  nor* 

S*  Im^  4  ma^Cepkahthorajc  aUntk-iuU 
fkewmeum  iimm  media  Unytiwttnali  ahbrrv\ 
Omli  mmtjulariier  it  UnmUr  nvp-v-cinctu  j»fr 
<S  ImU  dU$antesy  medii  po$tici  inter  *e  tp 
nmutki  l'j  \*patio  inter  GcuJari  oeulo  pine  i 
Arm  ocmlarmm  mediarum  pernio  tatwr  qua 
oyam  poetu*  pauh  ampttt ior.  Abdomen  $1 
tt  h*f*  jnlanun,  pallid*  tmteum,  tupra  put 
tUnmist  qmadrttiMm  magnum  demgnantiku9% 
parte*  wi*  pedeeque  allido-testttcei  gvbpt 
mitaJmrwjM*  {&  pari*  e.re<ptis)  apie*  minuti. 
l\dr*  lt*yi  mf<r  ie  vatdt  in&qualim  (anl 
lanyieem)  $ai  Um$e  tftosi*  Vulva  simple* 
mhrotuwla  notata. 

-  .  /.oiv/.  3*0  mm.- — Frmiiir?  mib$imiJU^  ud  abdc 
Pnlts-maj+Uarts  albi-di^  tarso  btttboque  httt 
u&fifarmii  romvsrto,  seta  tawja  supra  muniia 
cupmlifvrmi ;  tarw  mrurima,  eomprtesc 
MMtmjcHtn  *i  infltjro;  ImVju  tfttSJMG,  valde  com 
ciirvmdato. 

Fig.  2. 


TleridUin  antiUatmm* 
Dttlba  genitalis  maris* 

Insula  Sancti  TineentiL 

T.  t*+i+maetdatot  KeyserL,  rerUhniliter  affine  e*e< 

TmisiDioy  FtnssLYi*  sp*  nor. 

$.  Lang*  3  tnm. — Ccphahthorax  tasvu  tt  i\ 
Tuff*t€09%  ntrinqut  sat  angueU  niffro-martji 
nifruitnii,  MJM  ohsoleta^  tdthreviata  (Av^n 
Afin^  *uperantc),  inttrdum  in  parte  cephali&t  i 
nafa/u*.  fje**/i  jmiici  in  Untam  levieeime 
midii  laUralihw  patdo  majores  tt  a  lateral 
paalo  wmotivrrii  ijwttw  interocutari  octdo 
Oc*di  <»tiiW  in  Fin  ram  Jiikrtfcftwn,  vw  prpcu 
aWttuj  patdo  majors  ei  inter  et  rtmvtiort* 
cifeitet  WQMi  Tonga  ac  lata  ft  antim  tjuam  p 
Sternum  ftdvo-rufetrm*  concoht  vtl  rarim 
ijinatum%  htve*  Parte*  oWi  fwcte  vtl  nig 
niaria*nU~%'ariahr+  Abdomen  gtobotuu*,  n 
tturn,  nigrieanti-variatmn  el  tabsqjtficntntum^ 
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tatum,  villa  media  integray  leviter  dentata,crebrius albido-punctata 
ornatum^  mbtw  otmcure  fulvum  et  vitta  transversa  nigra  vali- 
(titsime  arcuata,  fere  semicirculari,  leviter  sinuosa  et  in  medio, 
props  niatniUast  sensim  angustiore,  notatum.  Pedes  luridi 
eonCQlores^  interdum  femoribus  tibiisque  ad  apicem  tenuissime 
mgro-innciis,  interdum  nigricanti-variati  et  subannxdati,  sat  huge 
pilosis  Metis  erectis  pateUarum  et  tibiarum  longis,  tibiis  meta- 
tarsisfpie  aniicis  drdter  cequilongis.  Area  vulvae  fusco-rufula, 
convejca,  fovea  superficiali  ovato-transversa  impressa. 
$  „  Long.  3  mm. — A  femina  differt  abdomine  minors  et  prcesertim 
multo  angustiore^  pedibus,  prcesertim  anticis,  multo  longioribus, 
l*rdtx-itttwilltirr#  htridi;  femore  gracili ;  patella  brevi,  convexa, 
VdMf  arekfda  ;  tibia  brevi  sed  subtus  ampliata,  rotunda  atque  ad 

Fig.  3. 


Theridion  Juesslyi. 
Bulba  genitalis  maris. 

marginem  longt  ciliata  ;  tarso  ovato,  apice  breviter  uncato  ;  bulbo 
ad  apiceni  stylo  fongo,  circulum  formante,  munito. 

InsuJa  Sancti  Vinceatii. 

TJt.  difftrtntiY  Emert,  et  T.  antonii,  Keyserl.,  affine. 

Tkeetdio^  mtufhoits,  sp.  nov. 

tf.  Long.  V8  tnrn^Cephalothorax  lawis,  fulvo-rufescens,  fronte 
voids  acdivi  turbhrnta,  ad  apicem  (inter  oculos  medios)  processu 
fongissimo  (tepJialothorace  toto  vix  breviore)  sat  gracilis  recto  et 
apice   acttminato   insigniter   instructa.     Ocidi  jwstici  inter  se 

Fig.  4. 


Theridion  styltfrons* 
h.  Cephafothortxx  maris.  b«  Pnemaxillaris  maris. 

<rquit  in  lineam  valds  recurvam,  medii  a  lateralibus  quam  inter 
se  plus  duplo  rtmot lores.     Ocvli  antici  inter  se  parum  inceqvales. 


t*  i.  ,,*.u  *u.'s  ;^»vTin«ort..  C>'t#w  altismianm  ft  ofclupsu*- 
V*  **n*n  ins,  <*«-  "nr<»*„.  *ttn ' 'j^v ,»,  **  muh*-<*vc  ted  per&ssvme 
0  sfsmvit-.  Uovwrt't  %'u.  ,*.  •'  'nun.  <ft*'f«jsinu,  albuwL,  subtut 
fts  n>Ut  *  !>,>**.**>*  tjt  *#f«*-«  *<*/'  (j'C'/'i'f'jh.  Ptdes  tat  longt  ft 
y<v\.****v  **<t*s i.jrtn"r*o<i*  " .  '."*' #*■*'*«*.  Pedes-majillartit fulri  ; 
ft  hu/ f*  tjKv.ai,  /w'.v,  paul  a  '"v*i.  :'t-t;rr  coHitjra;  tiftia  brevx  tea 
ttd/tv*  Oiajjl+atu   est   ay  vet   irvtunta  ;   torso  buPpoque  magnit  et 

V  -  lwj>  2  mm,-  CtjJtaluiJwrcw  pallid*  huteG-rufesocns,  versus 
tinny  at*  in  Uvxirf  %nfvw*tius.  Octtli  ptstici  in  lineam  plane 
1 01  torn,  inUr  **/*/-*  ttfjvi'itsl antes  (spatiis  xnferocularibus  oculis 
aiuju*uwJtuj$),  mud'u  U*iter  tUmgati  et  obtusissime  triquetru 
(h  utt  iLulut.  m  tiruarn  vix  proeurvam,  potticis  paulo  minares  et 
nihr  »t  wjuuUm,  rnrdii  a  sese  quam  a  laieralibus  remotioret. 
( 'lyfHtui  urea  wulorum  jmxdo  latior,  ted  chelis  brevior.  Sternum 
jHitnn/u*  ptillitle  lurula,  sternum  hand  longius  quam  latum, 
luihr  ivuvtantm,  jwtlice,  inter  coxm,  sat  late  obtusum.  Abdomen 
uutf/num,  tftitltotum,  cinereo-tettaceum,  supra  vitta  media  ahbre- 
Hufii  pt  utiitufim  vittis  obliqui*  radiantibus  paulo  obscurioribus 
#*■•/  fuhuui  distinctis  ornatum. 
luHtilu  NtinHi  Yinwntii. 
Ho  tmuw*  HUM)  tin  VouoKuola. 

Nmu,  (tiltrt  n»|>«Vo  apnarticnt  k  un  gToupe  remarquable  assez 
iV|Mudu  tltm*  I'Amoruiuo  <lu  mid  mais  jusquici  peu  connu.  Lee 
U  mollis  »uut  tutruwlo*  ot  voi*inoa  du  Theridion  pallens,  Black w., 
\\  Vwu\\\^\  Uiuhn  %\m  W  mftlt*  pnWntont  dea  deformations  fron- 
\*\\*>  *\\A\\\i\\\v*  Atvlloa  \\\\\  aVlwonvnt  dans  lea  genres  Cornieularia 
\A   t  *   A.\wv*«**m  du  j?v\n^v  do*  AV*m;«i*i«f, 

•  *  4         .  «    0  *      »A     f  »...  ti     »\,vv   n,V     ill        ,     t  U  •*7*£'-lV*t^ 

C      *    ■>»  .       ,v  «»  *  ».       ,    .  »it,i<  i,ii>-»*.    •••csv*—  1"  ■•n;vw*>.  7r*.?%*r*  hoi ^ 

»\    •     <*•.<»     ♦•  •*".»  •!»«•. i*».-v    ;*,-^irf    #Mn-/rsi*."ffc   4V*— 

»     v,     .      % .  *  .<     »*n.       .-*  ■   *<»,  *     *%     :  ••   7i»     *  ••*#?^-     *rr«"«ff»» 

n  v      ...       *     .    \      .,..-.       ■  t„*    *     ■  /--,r*       4    n~  i     , i« ? '~*A"T*UI^- 

,\      >        .\        ...«,».     %     f>.  •„'..«*  *t  '#      1..     t*#  iff    iC 

.  .  -•-.»»■  *..*"*fi  •'»«■    .»*•* 

..v  i    .  ■  •**■»",.-  -«-:*       '**    .    ■••?«/    *♦.      «r 

<  .'*-■**«.*.,■  .  .*       Si   ;*-£ 
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testacewn,  postice  vitta  pennata  nigra  notatum,  subtus  obscu>> 
fulvum.  Sternum  fusco-rufescens,  subtiliter  nigro-cinctum. 
Pedes  valde  inatquales,  antici  reliquis  multo  longiores,  femoribus 
incrassatis,  fusiformibus  aurantiaco-tinctis,  reliqui  pedes  gracil 
pallide  lurvdi;  femoribus  tibiisque  4*paris  apiceleviter  infuscatv 
Pedes-maaHllares  flavidi,  parvi  et  debiles  ;  patella  globosa  ;  tibia 
cylindracea  ;  tarso  bulboque  sat  anguste  ovatis. 

Insula  Sancti  Vincentii. 

•Pen    ai   trouve    une    seconde  espece    voisine   au   Venezuela : 
S.  bimucronatus,  E.  Sim. 

Gten.  Janulus,  Thorell. 

Jamdus,  Thorell,  St.  Eag.  Mai.  &c.  iii.  1881,  p.  163. 
Theridium,  Keyserling,  Spinn.  Amer.,  Bras.  Spinn.  iii.  p.  103 
(ad  part. :  T.  bicorne,  Keyserl.). 

Ceplialoihorax  fere   Episini    sed  paulo   latior,   striis  cephalitis 

foveaque  thoracica  parva  transversa  et  utrinque  leviter  ampliata, 

impressus,  fronts  angusta.     Oculi  postici  magni  inter  se  sub- 

crquales,  in  hneam  valde  recurvam,  medii  inter  se  anguste  distant 

a  lateralibus  hand  vel  vix  separati.     Oculi  medii  antici  valde 

prominuli,  lateralibus  paulo  majores.     Area  oculowm  mediorum 

subparallela,  paulo    longior   quam   lata,  pone   oculos  anticos 

tuberculis   binis  geminatis   insigniter  munita.     Oculi  lateral* 

utrinque  contigui.     Qhelat,  partes  oris  pedesque  Episini.     Abd  - 

men  hand  longius  quam  latum,  trapezoidale,  postice  ampliatuw 

truncatum  et  plerumque  utrinque  angulosum. 

Ce  genre  qui  a  pour  type  une  espece  de  Malaisie  J.  bicornisr 

Thorell,  a  des  re*presentants  dans  toutes  les  regions  tropicales  du 

monde ;  une  espece  du  Bresil  a  et^  decrite  par  Keyserling  sous 

le  nom  de  Theridium  bicorne  (J.  bicomiger,  E.  Sim.). 

Janulus  eettheophthalmus,  sp.  nov. 

rf .  Long.  2  mm. — Cephalothorax  pallide  luridus,  linea  marginal* 
exillima   lineaque  submarginali   latiore  sinuosa,  nigricantibus 
notatus,  tuberculis  frontalibus  contig ins  et  obtusis  nigris,  oculi*, 
saltern  posticis,   singulariter  rufulo-cinctis.      Oculi  postici    in 
lineam   valde   recurvam,  subcpquales,  medii  inter  se   distant 
(spatio  interoculari  oculum  circiter  aquante)  sed  a  lateralib 
haud  separati.     Abdomen  circiter  ceque  longum  ac  latum,  antia 
rotundum,  postice  ampliatum,  truncatum,  cum  angulis  prominulis 
atque  in  medio,  supra  mamillas,  plus  minus  productum,  supra 
pallide  luridum,  grosse  et  inordinate  albo-guttulatum,  utrinq 
et  postice  linea  nigra  sinuosa  marginatum,  postice  in  declivita 
fuscum.     Sternum  pedesque  pallide  fiavida.     Pedes  longi,  antici 
leviter    rufulo-tincti,    tibiis    ad  apicem    minute   fusco-notati$< 
femoribus    tibiisque   4»  paris   sat    late   nigricanti-annulatis   et 
subvittatis.     Pedcs-ma Hilar es  luridi,  femore  fuscodincato,  tarsv 
rufulo,  patella  tibiaque  gradlihus  et  circiter  aquilongis,  tarso 
satparvo  et  ova  to. 
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'J%>f<'*.«/a  'jj,.'U, .*•"*,  Wi"  -£.  Art.  ii  1S4I.  p.  322. 

'//</, •/<///«  ijsstrjL'sx.  HvS.L.  B^t.  J.  X.  Hi-t.  yL  1350,  p.  279, 
t,  u,  f,  2^, 

Th'ri'hon  'fonij'fotttr,  E,  Sim.  Aran.  Xout.  2*  menu,  Liege,  1873 ; 
id.  Ar,  1>,  v.  1  —  1,  p.  109. 

Tht/ulvUi  *jthmil/x,  Emerton,  Keyserling,  Ac. 

ChnjMit,  rurro/nrta,  Butk-r,  P.  Z.  S.  1SS2,  p.  763. 

Insula  Mancti  Vmcentii. 

K«pw'«  oxtrtrnement  dissemmfe,  car  elle  exist©  dans  la  region 
.Y1i'<Jjt4*rrafi<*<tiH!f;  (T.  gonygasUr,  E.  Sim.),  dans  PAfrique  occi- 
il^iilriln  of,  liiiHtrttle,  a  Madagascar  (Chrysso  niveopicta,  Butler),  a 
<  nylttii,  «1  dam  FAm^rique  du  nord,  d'ou  elle  a  et6  decrite  pour 
la  prpjuii1 to  fois  par  Walckenaer  sous  le  nom  de  Theridion  opulentum. 


ft.  J)a»aription  of  a  new  Species  of  Slug  of  the  Genus 
Janclla,  By  Walter  E.  Collinge,  Demonstrator  of 
/oology  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  Mason  College, 
Uinningham '. 

[Received  May  8, 1894.] 

[  havo  recently  received  from  Mr.  H.  Suter,  of  Christehurch, 
NtW  /inland,  a  aeries  of  Slugs  belonging  to  the  genus  AtKoraco- 
j«  Ww,  Oould,  better  known  to  European  malaeologists  under  the 
netiorio  name  of  .Aimc  //<i.  Although  this  latter  name  is  preoccupied 
b\  a  avnonvm*  I  am  dtvidedly  in  favour  of  its  retention,  for  reasons 
mti  forth  hv  Ihvfe^sor  Cookorvll  *. 

Of  the  aVo\o  sjHviinens,  six  are  J.  bitfHtaculata%  Q.  &  G„  four 
,kv».  Hut  ion,  and  two  I  am  here  describing  as  belonging 
l\fc  a  new  spevies*  w  hioh  I  shall  term  %/.  *.kicu*cLu 

W w  k  >t  extent  J.  .V\  »*'.:.^ V.m  \aries  I  am  not  aware:  certainly  no 

lw\*  *M  |*v  Jtxvxe  ^i\  siwimous  art>  alike*    T!w  two  examples  whii'h 

leie.^  .'.  •#*»%>*'.•:•.♦  Mr.  Suter  uk\uvU\1  wi: h  */.  ^^/.^rv-wJ^rii ; 

*  W  vv\  i\\/n!  >  ikv*  ova.ni  iu\l  :be  ^rtt ^  or  I  reel  ?iire  he  would 

w\l  v  ;o  \erv  vl  sv.vc:  tortu  auvi  cvvour  c»f  :bese  parcicular 

^  vV.'.h>  s-.xu.wi  S  !£  «.  ^.vre,  tUU  Fi5. 
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J  AMELIA  MACULATA,  Sp.  nOV. 

Animal  much  flatter  than  J.  bitentaculatu.  Dorso-mediau 
Eroow  distinct  nnd  continuous  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  Ground- 
colour dirty  yellow,  with  numerous  irregular  black  spots  and 
flashes;  a  large,  black,  oval-shaped  mark  immediately  behind  the 
pulmonary  orifice.  Head  slightly  lighter  than  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Foot  dirty  yellow,  marginal  portions  distinct  from  median  plane. 
Pulmonary  orifice  small  and  inconspicuous. 

Length  in  alcohol  33  millim. 

Habitat.  Forty  Mile  Bush,  North  Island,  New  Zealand 
(H.  Suter). 

The  flat  back  of  this  species  reminds  one  of  Veronicella,  whilst 
the  colouring  is  similar  to  dark-coloured  examples  of  Geomalaeaa 
maeufosiw,  Allm,,  which  I  have  occasionally  seen. 

Anatomy. 
Generative  System. — There  is  a  single  vestibule,  from  which  the 
penis  passes  off  as  a  lateral  organ.      In  its  natural  position  it  is 
twisted  upon  itself,  as  shown  in  fig.  3.    Its  first  portion  is  slightly 

Fig.l. 


Generative  system  of  JantUa  maculata. 
(Lettering  of  this  and  the  four  following  figures.) 


ttlb.qtj  albumen  gland. 
l.c,  buccal  cavity, 

ct  crop. 
h,d,  hermaphrodite  duct. 
ft+gf,  hermaphrodite  gland. 
it  intestine, 
1,  Liver, 
tr,  eesophague. 
ov\  free  oviduct. 


ovt  oviduct. 
prf  prostate. 

pt  penis. 

r,  rectum. 
r.tn,  retractor  muscle. 
r.s,  receptaculum  se minis. 

st,  stomach. 

v,  vestibule. 
v.dt  vaa  deferens. 
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constricted,  and  again  a  little  higher  up;  its  upper  portion  is 
convoluted  and  opens  into  a  long  thin  tube — the  vas  deferens. 
In  J.  bitentacidata  the  penis  is  much  shorter,  and  usually  exhibits 
a  sharp  distinction  between  that  organ  and  the  vas  deferens  (cf. 
Keferstein  *  and  Macdonald 2).  Attached  to  the  distal  end  of  the 
penis  is  a  small  short  retractor  muscle ;  its  point  of  attachment  to 
this  organ  affords  a  ready  means  of  distinguishing  between  penis 
and  vas  deferens.  The  continuation  of  the  vestibule  forms  a 
simple  pouch-like  cavity — the  free  portion  of  the  oviduct.  From 
reference  to  figs.  1  &  3,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  J.  maculata  the  long 


aib.yl 


Generative  system  of  Janella  bitentaculata. 
(For  lettering  see  p.  527.) 

tube-like  portion  of  the  free  oviduct  is  absent,  whilst  in  J.  bittn- 
tacidata  it  is  quite  as  long  as  the  pouch-like  portion.  The 
receptaculum  seminis  is  a  large  oval  or  circular  sac,  opening  into 
the  lower  portion  of  the  free  oviduct,  just  above  the  opening  of 
the  penis  into  the  vestibule.  The  combined  oviduct  and  prostate 
form  a  short  convoluted  tube,  not  more  than  two-thirds  the  length 
of  that  organ  in  J.  bitentaculata.  Covered  partly  by  the  large  her- 
maphrodite gland  and  its  duct  is  a  very  peculiarly  shaped  albumen- 
gland,  consisting  of  a  large  oval-shaped  mass  with  a  thin  flattened 
upper  portion.     The  hermaphrodite  duct  is  large  and  oval  in  form, 

1  Zeit.  f.  wiis.  Zool.  1805,  Bd.  xv,  t.  xxxiv.  fig.  3. 

2  Ann.  k  Mag.  N.  H.  1856,  vol.  xriii.  (ser.  2)  pi.  iii.  fig.  6. 
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and  consists  of  a  number  of  loosely-connected  lobes.  "This  same 
organ  in  J,  bttentaeulata  is  very  definite  and  compact  in  form,  and 
may  readily  be  divided  into  two  villifonn  portions  (fig.  2,  h.gl).  A 
long  convoluted  duct  connects  the  gland  with  the  common  duct. 


K&' 


Portion  of  the  generative  organs  of  Janclla  metadata  in  natural  position. 
(For  lettering  soe  p.  527.) 

Fig.  4. 


I 


Showing  the  distinctness  between  the  penis  and  vas  deferens  in  an  example 

of  Janella  hitrntneulata. 

(For  lettering  see  p.  527.) 

Digestive  System* — The  mouth,  which  has  the  usual  ventral 
position  common  to  the  genus,  open*  into  the  buccal  cavity,  which 
passes  into  a  short  oesophagus  leading  into  a  wide  crop.  In  neither 
this  species  nor  -/.  bitentaeulata  have  I  been  able  to  trace  any 
diverticulum  of  the  crop  as  figured  by  Keferstein l.  The  intestine 
makes  a  double  fold  in  the  lobes  of  the  liver,  which  is  proportion- 
ately larger  and  more  loosely  folded  than  in  J.  bitentaeulata. 
Embedded  in  the  lobes  of  the  liver  is  the  small  ovoid  stomach. 
The  intestine  continues  as  a  long  convoluted  tube  terminating  at 
the  anus. 

The  two  specimens  of  */,  Tuacttlata  measured  33  and  34  milltm. 
in  length j  and  the  specimen  of  J.  bitentaeulata  which  was  dissected 
48  millim.  Professor  Cockerel  1  \  in  describing  the  characteristics 
of  Neojandla  dubiat  states  that  it  WA!  53  millim.  long  (in  alcohol), 
while  the  example  of  «/.  biientacnlata  he  examined  was  only  16 
millim.,  and  he  further  mentions  that  Gray's  type  in  the  British 
Museum  collection  is  only  19  millim.  long.  Of  course,  if  these 
sizes  were  characteristic  of  the  species  named,  they  would  lend 

*  C^.etf.p.226. 
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great  weight  to  tbe  separation  of  3T.  <f*6ui  from  J.  biiaUacmlaUy 
the  spwiiic  distinctness  of  which  yet  remains  to  be  prored  '.  It 
*iil  b»f  as  wtrll,  perhaps  to  here  state  the  sires  of  the  specimens 
I  Lai  e  received  from  Mr.  Sater,  as  indicating  possibly  the  average 
ien.r>h  whi'A  /.  btUniacxdata  attains:  these  sires  are  32,  32,  40, 
43,  *5.  aikd  4>  iuillim.  In  a  recent  communication  received  from 
>tr.  Charl~  Hedlej,  he  states  that  he  has  seen  J.  paptQata  53 
cJ— 3l  in  1-ngth.  My  largest  specimen,  in  alcohol, 
'!£  rii  ,  ,7m. 

Fig.  5. 


For  >?:«*£=£  *ee  p>  o^T/ 

The  chief  points  of  difference  betwevn  J,  itac*^;*  and  Jl  6t- 
lr.ifac*«»?  f  may  t«e  summarized  as  fol.^-vs  : — 

T^tt  form  and  length  of  the  free  oTiiact  and  penis,  the  shortness 
of  sb*  common  duo:,  the  form  and  divisions  of  the  hermaphrodite 
^ini.  the  distinct  f^rm  of  the  albumen-iand.  and  the  minor 
££^s^  in  :he  liver,  colour  of  the  animal,  and  general  flattened 
iorm  oc  &e  wh:!»-  of  the  N>iy. 

la  tt.ifieluiin4  this  description  I  would  remark  that  the  whole 
ht*£r  J"m*<** '..£.*  re»;-ures  revision.  It  is  very  desirable  that  we 
s&rald  have  a  series  of  coloured  dra^iv^?  takeu  from  actually 
liiiof  sp*?cimeas  of  each  specie*  and  ranety.  with  careful  drawings 
of  :beir  anatomr. 
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6.  Notes  on  Nematode  Parasites  from  the  Animals  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  London*  By  Arthur  E.  Shipley, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

[BeceiTed  June  8,  18M,J 

(Plate  XXXV.) 

The  materials  for  the  following  notes  on  internal  parasites 
found  during  the  post-mortem  examination  of  various  animals 
which  died  in  the  Gardens  of  this  Society  were  forwarded 
to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  R  E.  Beddard  during  the  autumn  of 
1893. 

The  collection  included  examples  of  five  Bpeeies  of  Nematodes 
and  of  one  specimen  of  PtiUaatoma.  I  was  unable  to  identify  one 
small  species  of  Nematode,  of  which  there  was  but  one  specimen, 
taken  from  the  walls  of  the  lower  intestine  of  a  Can-U  virtfhiianus. 
The  other  Nematodes  belonged  to  the  following  four  species  i — 

1-  DiGHfirfcONDMA  BisriyosuM,  Diesing, 

There  was  but  one  specimen  of  this  species,  and  this  was  rather 
shrivelled  and  distorted.  It  was  a  male,  2S  cm*  in  length,  about 
3  to  4  mm.  in  breadth  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  tapering 
gradually  at  either  end. 

The  specimen  was  taken  from  the  tissue  surrounding  the 
intestine  of  a  Boa  constrictor ;  according  to  Diesing  it  is  found 
under  the  skin  as  well  as  in  the  abdominal  cavity  of  this  snake, 
and  also  amongst  the  coats  of  the  intestine  in  Ophia  murocephalus^ 
and  in  the  membraues  surrounding  the  lungs  and  oesophagus  of 
TTiamnobw  paBcihst&tna  in  Brazil. 

This  species  wTas  first  called  Fllaria  boa-comtrictoris  by  Leidy 
in  the  f  Proe,  of  the  Acad,  of  Philadelphia,*  vol*  v.  Die  sing  in  his 
*  System  a  He!  mint  hum/  1851*  refers  to  it  under  the  name  Fllaria 
hU/tinosa,  a  name  accepted  by  Leidy  in  the  *  Proc.  of  the  Acad,  of 
Philadelphia,*  1856,  p.  5(j;  but  in  his  "Eevimon  der  Nemotoden," 
in  the  *  Siteungsberichte  der  k,  Akad.  in  Wien/  Bd.  xliL  1SG1, 
Diesing  mentions  it  under  the  name  quoted  above,  Dicheifojitnta 
bupinosum, 

2.  Pbysaloftera  ttteoioa,  Kud* 

Numerous  specimens  of  this  species  were  taken  from  the 
stomach  and  intestine  of  Aaara's  Opossum,  DidMhyg  aamm  The 
species  is  described  by  Dujardiu  in  his  (  Histoid  Natuielle  des 
nclminthes,T  1845,  p.  92,  under  the  name  Spiivptera  turtjidat  and 
by  Schneider  in  his  'Monographie  der  Nematoden,'  1806,  p.  62. 
It  has  also  been  found  in  Diddphi/st  cancrivora  and  1).  nudicaudata 
and  virginiana* 
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3.  Asoaris  tbansfuga.     (Plate  XXXV.) 

Numerous  specimens  taken  from  the  stomach  and  small 
intestine  of  Ursus  arctos,  Tar.  piscator.  This  seems  to  be  the 
commonest  nematode  parasitic  in  the  intestine  of  Bears.  Dujardin 
('  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Helminthes/ 1845,  p.  158)  describes  speci- 
mens from  the  alimentary  canal  of  Ursus  arctos  and  Ursus  maritime 
and  Linstow  in  his  '  Compendium  der  Helminthologie/  1878,  adds 
Ursus  americanus  and  U.  labiatus  to  the  lists  of  its  hosts.  Blan- 
chard  gives  a  short  description  of  this  species  in  the  *  Annales  des 
Sciences  Naturelles,'  ser.  3,  vol.  ii.,  and  a  figure  of  the  anatomy  of 
a  male. 

4.  ASOABIS  LUMBBIOOLDBS. 

A  single  specimen  from  the  small  intestine  of  Simla  satyrus. 

Note  on  the  Histology  of  Ascaris  transfuga. 

The  histology  of  Ascaris  transfuga  has  not  been  described,  and 
although  the  structure  of  the  animal  departs  in  but  few  particulars 
from  that  which  obtains  in  the  unusually  monotonous  group  of 
Nematodes,  I  have  added  a  few  notes  on  some  of  the  more 
interesting  features. 

The  subcuticular  layer  of  Nematodes  has  recently  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention ;  in  Ascaris  transfuga  it  exhibits  the  usual 
structure — that  is,  it  is  composed  of  numerous  fine  fibrils  closely 
matted  together,  with  occasional  nuclei  scattered  through  the  mass. 
The  nuclei  are  small  and  seem  to  be  degenerating.  This  sub- 
cuticular sheath  surrounds  the  single  layer  of  muscles,  and  is 
heaped  up  along  the  ventral  and  dorsal  middle  lines  and  around 
the  lateral  excretory  canals ;  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  latter 
position,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  middle  of  the  body  ;  here 
it  shows  signs  of  being  divided  into  two  halves  by  a  line  which 
runs  from  the  canal  towards  the  cuticle  (Plate  XXXV.  fig.  1),  and 
in  longitudinal  sections  it  often  splits  along  this  line.  In  this 
region  this  tissue  with  the  lateral  canal  may  reach  a  quarter  the 
breadth  of  the  body,  but  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  the  bands  are 
much  irore  flattened.  The  dorsal  and  ventral  accumulations  of  this 
tissue  are  much  less  bulky,  only  a  narrow  membrane,  compressed 
between  two  contiguous  muscles,  passes  from  the  subcuticular  layer 
and  surrounds  the  dorsal  and  ventral  nerves  (fig.  1). 

Jammes x  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  subcuticular  layer  forms 
with  the  nerves  a  single  tissue,  whose  basis  is  the  ectodermic 
neuro-epithelial  element.  He  attributes  the  loss  of  the  cellular 
outline  of  the  embryonic  ectoderm  to  the  direct  influence  of  the 
cuticle,  which  is  formed  at  a  very  early  stage  in  the  life  of  the 
individual,  and  serves  to  protect  the  embryo  from  the  action  of 
digestive  juices  of  the  host  in  which  it  lives.  This  explanation  of 
the  early  formation  of  the  cuticle  applies,  however,  only  to  the 

1  Ann.  dee  Sci.  Nat.  vol.  xiii.  1892,  pp.  321-342. 
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parasitic  forms,  and  does  not  include  the  numerous  cases  of  free- 
living  Nematodes,  unless  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
latter  are  descended  from  parasitic  forms. 

Eohde l  describes  the  contractile  part  of  the  muscle-cells  of 
Ascaris  as  consisting  of  homogeneous  pillars,  arranged  in  two 
radial  rows  on  the  outer  side  of  each  fibre ;  between  these  pillars 
if  an  "  Interfibrosmasse,"  the  fibrils  composing  which  are  continuous 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  fibrils  of  the  spongioplasm  of  the 
medullary  part  of  the  muscle-cell,  and  on  the  other  with  the  fibrils 
which  compose  so  large  a  part  of  the  subcuticular  tissue.  In  the 
dorsal  and  ventral  longitudinal  ridges  the  fibrils  of  the  subcuticular 
layer  form  a  sheath  round  the  nerve-cords.  The  exact  function  of 
this  fibrillar  tissue  which  so  closely  connects  different  systems  of 
tissues  is  still  obscure,  but  as  J&ohde  points  out,  in  criticizing  the 
work  of  Apathy  (and  the  same  applies  to  J  amines),  it  can  hardly  be 
nervous  in  function. 

My  sections  of  Ascaris  transfuga  confirm  the  work  of  Eohde. 
Thus  in  Nematodes  we  have  a  very  intimate  connection  between 
the  subcuticular  tissue  (ectoderm)  and  the  muscular  and  nervous 
systems. 

The  best  account  of  the  nervous  system  of  Nematodes  is 
contained  in  Hesse's  paper  "  Ueber  das  Nervensystem  von  Ascaris 
megalocephala."  3  The  lateral  nerves  which  he  describes,  lying  on 
each  side  of  the  lateral  line,  are  in  Ascaris  transfuga  very  large  at 
the  anterior  third  of  the  body,  and  lie  surrounded  by  the  heaped 
up  subcuticular  tissue  which  forms  the  lateral  Hue ;  behind  they 
diminish  in  size  and  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  sub- 
cuticular tissue  in  which  they  are  embedded.  At  the  posterior  end 
nerves  again  became  conspicuous  in  the  same  position ;  these  are 
the  bursal  nerves  connected  with  the  ventral  median  nerve  and 
they  run  forward  along  the  lateral  line.  I  believe  them  to  be 
connected  with  the  anterior  lateral  nerves  by  a  very  fine  filament. 

The  lateral  lines  are  continued  beyond  the  opening  of  the 
cloaca  and  at  the  extreme  posterior  end  pass  into  one  another. 
In  this  region  of  the  lateral  lines  the  cells,  which  more  anteriorly 
seem  to  be  degenerate  and  show  little  or  no  structure  beyond  a 
broken-down  nucleus,  are  more  distinct. 

The  alimentary  canal  consists  of  three  very  clearly  marked 
regions — the  muscular  oesophagus,  the  intestine,  and  the  procto- 
deum ;  these  pass  suddenly  into  one  another  (figs.  2  and  4).  Of 
these  three  divisions  the  intestine  is  by  far  the  longest ;  it  is  lined 
throughout  by  the  familiar  high  columnar  epithelium,  which  does 
not  change  in  character  from  one  end  to  another.  Both  inside  and 
out  this  tube  is  lined  with  a  well-marked  cuticle,  which  on  the  inner 
surface  is  frequently  charged  with  vacuoles  or  vesicles,  which  seem 
to  make  their  way  into  the  lumen  of  the  tube  in  which  many  of  them 
lie  freely  (figs.  1  and  3,  Plate  XXXV.).    The  nuclei  are  arranged 

1  "  Apathy  ah  Beformator  der  Muskel-  und  Nervenlehre,"  Zool.  Am.  no.  489, 
p.  38. 
a  Zciljchr.  f.  wias.  ZooL,  Bd.  liv. 
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very  regularly  towards  the  external  end  of  the  cells,  and  the  body 
of  the  cell  is  crowded  with  granules,  in  some  cases  a  thin  layer  of 
black  granules  lies  just  within  the  internal  ends  of  the  cells 
(fig.  3).  There  is  no  differentiation  into  parts  of  this  long  tube  of 
columnar  cells,  but  the  tube  is  a  compressed  one,  its  long  axis 
lying  between  the  two  lateral  lines ;  at  the  sides,  as  is  shown 
in  fig.  1,  the  lining  cells  are  much  flatter,  and  instead  of  being 
columnar  become  cubical.  As  seems  to  me  not  unfrequent  in 
parasitic  Nematodes,  the  intestine  contains  no  trace  of  food, 
only  the  above-mentioned  vesicles,  and  these  sometimes  in  great 
numbers. 

The  body-cavity,  which,  as  Hamann l  has  pointed  out,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  homologous  with  the  coelom  of,  for  instance,  a 
LumbriciiSi  contains  a  fluid  in  which  numerous  small  deeply 
staining  granules,  probably  cells,  float.  It  had  coagulated  in  the 
anterior  end  of  the  body  of  my  specimens  in  irregular  strands  and 
fibrils,  which  formed  a  loose  network  running  between  the  inner 
ends  of  the  muscles  and  the  outside  of  the  intestine,  as  shown  in 
fig.  2.  At  first  I  was  almost  inclined  to  regard  this  as  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  a  splanchnic  layer  of  mesoblast,  but  its  true 
nature  soon  became  apparent. 

The  proctodeum  is  very  short  and  lined  by  a  cuticle,  continuous 
on  one  side  with  that  of  the  intestine  and  on  the  other  with  the 
external  cuticle.  The  line  of  demarcation  is  very  sharply  marked 
(fig.  4).  The  columnar  epithelium  ceases  suddenly,  and  just 
behind  this  is  a  recess  or  groove,  partly  formed  by  the  increase 
at  this  spot  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  tube  by  a  muscle 
which  probably  acts  as  a  sphincter. 

In  this  region  of  the  body  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  has 
been  admirably  described  by  Hesse  for  Ascaris  mcgalocephala,  and 
although  the  preservation  of  my  material  did  not  permit  me  to 
follow  out  all  finer  details  of  this  system,  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  his  observations. 

Immediately  behind,  or  at  about  the  same  level  as  the  sphincter 
muscle,  lie  three  problematical  bodies,  which  are  very  conspicuous 
in  both  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections,  yet  which  have  as  a 
rule  escaped  the  notice  of  workers  at  this  group.  Hesse  mentions 
these  structures  and  calls  them  "  Gewebepolstern,,,  which  does  not 
help  us  much  ;  he  suggests  they  may  have  an  excretory  function. 
It  is  of  course  not  impossible  that  these  bodies  may  serve  as  a 
place  where  the  waste  nitrogenous  material  is  stored  up  within  the 
body  of  the  animal,  such  as  is  found  in  some  Ascidians ;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  this,  and  the  canals  in  the  lateral  line,  which  are 
usually  regarded  as  excretory,  have  a  quite  adequate  opening  to 
the  exterior. 

At  first  sight  these  "  Gewebepolstern  "  might  easily  be  taken 
for  three  gigantic  cells  encircling  the  rectum  close  behind  the  level 
where  the  columnar  cells  of  the  intestine  cease  and  the  rectum 

1  "  Zur  Entstehung  des  Exkretionsorganes  der  Seitenlinien  und  der  Leibea- 
hohle  der  Nematoden,"  Centralbl.  fur  Bakteriologie,  Bd  xi.  1892. 
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commences  (6gs.  4  and  5),  two  being  situated  on  the  ventral 
surface  and  one,  by  far  the  largest,  on  the  dorsal.  In  the  centre 
of  each  is  an  oval  body,  which  stains  more  deeply  than  the 
substance  in  which  it  lies,  though  that  also  stains  well,  and  which 
to  this  extent,  at  any  rate,  resembles  a  nucleus.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  structure  is  not  that  of  a  very  typical  nucleus ;  it 
consists  of  a  thick  coat  which  encloses  a  number  of  deeply 
staining  large  granules,  which  have  the  appearance  of  con- 
cretions. The  substance  of  the  matrix  in  which  these  oval 
bodies  lie  is  also  differentiated;  it  consists  of  a  number  of  ap- 
parently homogeneous  bodies  pressed  together,  with  thin  lines  or 
triangular  chinks  between  them,  which  stain  somewhat  more 
deeply  than  the  rest.  In  spite  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  structure 
of  these  "  Gewebepolstern,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  them  as  cells, 
but  I  can  offer  no  suggestion  as  to  their  function.  I  could  not 
trace  in  my  sections  any  connection  between  them  and  the  lateral 
lines  or  with  the  nerves ;  they  seem  to  fade  away  at  their  ends  into 
the  connective  tissue  which  in  this  region  surrounds  the  rectum. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XXXV. 
Sections  of  Ascaris  transfuga. 

Fig.  1.  Transverse  section  of  the  middle  of  the  body.     The  body-cavity  is 
almost  occluded  by  the  medulary  part  of  the  muscle-cells. 

2.  Longitudinal  section  through  the  line  of  junction  of  the  oesophagus  with 

the  intestine.    The  coagulated  fluid  of  the  body-cavity  is  seen  broken 
up  into  strands  and  strings. 

3.  A  transverse  section  of  part  of  the  wall  of  the  intestine. 

4.  A  longitudinal  section  through  the  line  of  junction  of  the  intestine  with 

the  rectum  and  the  anus,  to  show  the  position  of  the  problematical 
bodies  and  of  the  sphincter  muscle. 

5.  A  transverse  section  through  the  rectum  showing  the  relations  of  the 

problematical  bodies. 

6.  Section  of  the  integument  in  the  anterior  region,  to  show  the  lateral  line 

and  the  fin  strengthened  by  the  forked  plate. 


Explanation  of  Uttering  in  all  the  figures. 


a.  Cuticle. 

b.  Subcuticular  layer. 

e.  Contractile  portion  of  muscle-cells. 
a\  Body  of  muscle-cell  containing  the 

nucleus. 
e.  Lateral  canal. 
/.  Dorsal  nerve-cord. 
a.  Ventral  nerve-cord, 
i.  Dorso-lateral  nerve-cord  in  lateral 

line, 
t.  Bursal  nerves. 
;'.  Problematical  organs  surrounding 

rectum. 


k.  Sphincter    muscle   surrounding 

rectum. 
/.  Anus. 

m.  Coagulated  fluid  of  body-cauty. 
n.  Muscular  oesophagus. 
o.  Intestine. 
p.  Layer  full  of  vesicles  at  inner  end 

of  cells  lining  intestine. 
q.  Cuticle  covering  intestine, 
r.  Forked  plate  which  strengthens  the 

lateral  flaps  on  anterior  end  of 

body. 
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7.  On  the  Anatomy  of  Palamedea  cornuta.  By  P.  E. 
Beddard,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Prosector  to  the  Society,  and 
P.  Chalmers  Mitchell,  M.A.,  F.Z.S. 

[Beoeired  June  18, 1894.] 

The  Horned  Screamer  which  had  been  in  the  Society's  Gardens 
since  September  9,  1890,  having  died  upon  April  5,  1894,  we 
determined  to  examine  its  anatomy  with  some  minuteness,  as  it  is 
a  member  of  a  6mall  group  of  birds  about  the  position  of  which 
systematists  differ  in  opinion.  Moreover,  although  Chauna  has 
been  dissected  more  than  once,  there  is  no  account  extant  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  soft  parts  of  Palamedea. 

§  External  Characters. 

Our  specimen  was  a  female.  The  skin  was  very  emphysematous, 
as  in  the  case  of  Chauna ;  but  there  were  patches  of  skin  not 
blown  out  with  air  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  humerus  near 
the  shoulder,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  greater  part  of  the  arm 
was  similarly  undistended. 

The  number  of  rectrices  was  14.  The  wing  was  quintocubital 
and  the  large  oil-gland  was  natiform,  covered  with  feathers  and 
tufted.  This  tuft  did  not  completely  surround  the  aperture  of  the 
gland,  but  formed  an  arch  over  the  dorsal  and  lateral  margins  of 
the  aperture.  From  this  a  median  line  of  feathers  bisected  the 
aperture  of  the  gland.  All  these  feathers  were  black  ;  two  small 
white  feathers  form  the  middle  of  each  half  of  the  lower  margin. 

§  Viscera  of  Abdomen. 

When  the  body-wall  was  cut  through  near  the  midventral  line 
only  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  was  exposed.  The  falciform  liga- 
ment was  pressed  to  the  right  side  and  neither  lobe  of  the  liver 
was  shut  off  from  the  subomental  space.  The  omentum  was 
attached  to  the  pari e tea  and  to  the  oblique  septa  in  front  up  to 
the  level  of  the  proventriculus.  The  stomach  was  covered  by  an 
emphysematous  patch. 

A  large  gall-bladder  was  present.  The  cystic  duct  entered  the 
intestine  at  the  summit  of  the  ascending  lobe  of  the  duodenum  ; 
next  below  it,  and  therefore  nearer  to  the  stomach,  the  hepatic 
duct  entered,  and  below  that  again  a  single  pancreatic  duct. 

The  proventriculus  was  large  relatively  to  the  gizzard;  the 
proventricular  glands,  clearly  visible  from  the  outside,  formed  a 
continuous  cap  interrupted  only  by  the  entrance  of  the  oesophagus 
over  the  upper  end  of  the  proventriculus.  The  lower  margin  of  this 
cap  reached  to  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  length  of  the 
proventriculus. 

The  small  intestine  was  8  feet  2  inches  in  length ;  where  it 
joined  the  large  intestine  the  calibre  of  the  gut  increased  very 
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greatly.  The  two  large  and  peculiar  c®ca  are  represented  in 
fig.  1 ;  each  was  sacculated  on  a  fibrous  band  and  rapidly 
narrowed  to  a  blunt-pointed  extremity.  We  did  not  stretch  the 
caaca,  as  we  desired  to  preserve  them.     Measured  in  a  straight  line 

Fig.  1. 


Caeca  of  Palamedea. 

from  their  wide  aperture  into  the  gut  to  their  extremities  the 
left  caecum  was  4  inches  long,  the  right  an  inch  shorter.  The 
large  intestine,  measured  from  the  origin  of  the  csBca  to  the  cloaca, 
was  15  inches. 

§  Wind-pipe. 

The  tracheal  rings  are  ossified;  this  occurs  in  no  bronchial 
semiring ;  of  these  latter  there  were  9  in  the  left  bronchus,  8  on 
the  right.  The  syrinx  is  deeply  notched  in  front  and  behind.  A 
ligament,  which  may  represent  an  intrinsic  muscle,  passes  from  the 
tracheal  ring  which  is  fifth  from  the  end  to  be  inserted  in  the  first 
bronchial  semiring.  The  sternotracheal  muscles  arise  unusually 
high  up  the  trachea.  The  superior  pair  of  extrinsic  muscles  come 
very  close  together  on  the  ventral  face  of  the  trachea. 
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The  svrinx,  with  its  muscles,  is  displayed  in  the  accompanying 
drawing  (fig.  2). 

Fig.  2. 


Syrinx  of  Palamedea. 


§  Myology. 
Muscles  of  Aleck  and  Trunk. 

Blventer  cervicis. — The  two  muscles  are  perfectly  separate  from 
each  other.  They  arise  tendinous  from  the  spinous  process  of  the 
first  dorsal  vertebra.  Then  follows  a  tendon  of  an  inch  long,  a 
belly  of  two  inches,  again  a  tendon  of  four  inches,  then  another 
muscular  belly  of  one  and  a  half  inches,  which  is  inserted  fleshy 
on  to  the  occipital  below  the  eomplexug. 

Complexus. — This  muscle  arises  from  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  vertebrae,  and  from  the  fibres 
covering  the  intertransversarii  of  the  same.  It  is  inserted, 
separated  from  its  fellow  by  a  septum,  on  to  the  transverse  ridge  of 
the  occipital.     The  muscle  is  entirely  fleshy. 

Longissimus  dttrsi. — It  arises  by  a  series  of  fleshy  fibres  from 
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the  front  edge  of  the  ileum,  becomes  tendinous  in  the  middle, 
and  then  is  inserted  by  fleshy  fibres  on  to  the  lateral  surface  of  the 
vertebral  spine  next  in  front ;  the  next  anterior  part  arises  tendi- 
nously  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  most  posterior  uncovered 
dorsal  vertebra,  and  is  inserted  on  to  the  vertebra  next  in  front ; 
then  follow  two  of  precisely  similar  relations  ;  the  next  is  carried 
on  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  longissiinus  dorsi,  as  also  is  the  last 
or  most  anterior  portion. 

Ileo-costalis. — This  complex  muscle  lies  laterally  to  the  fore- 
going muscle ;  it  is  fused  at  the  edge  with  its  fibres.  It  arises 
from  the  ileum  and  from  the  transverse  process  beside  the  attach- 
ment of  the  rib ;  two  similar  slips  in  front  of  this  arise  from  the 
transverse  process  and  from  the  adjacent  surface  of  the  rib.  The 
ends  of  the  slips  are  inserted  partiy  on  to  the  surface  of  the  ribs 
and  partly  pass  on  to  the  lateral  musculature  of  the  neck. 

Cervicalis  ascendens. — This  is  the  lateral  muscle  anterior  to  the 
ileo-costalis.  It  consists  of  five  distinct  slips  arising  from  the 
transverse  processes  of  vertebra  xvi.-xi.  with  the  exception  of 
xii.  The  two  posterior  are  inserted  on  to  the  vertebra  next  in 
front ;  the  next  two  are  inserted  on  to  the  surface  of  the  oblique 
muscles  next  in  front ;  the  last  one  on  to  oblique  muscle  next  but 
one  in  front.  Behind  these  slips,  which  were  obvious,  there  were 
indications  of  additional  slips  both  in  front  and  behind,  but  these 
were  not  sufficiently  differentiated  from  the  adjacent  muscles  for 
separate  description. 

Longus  cervicis. — We  were  not  able  to  separate  this  median 
muscle  from  the  forward  continuation  of  the  longissimus  dorsi 
and  from  the  median  underlying  part  of  the  spinalis  complex. 

Spinalis  complex. — This  system  of  muscles  lies  deeper  than  the 
foregoing.  It  is  divisible  into  three  parts.  Part  I.  (sometimes 
called  the  spinalis  dorsi)  arises  apparently  only  from  the  longissi- 
mus dorsi ;  it  gives  off  six  fleshy  bellies  which  increase  in  length 
from  the  posterior  to  the  anterior ;  they  are  inserted  on  to  the 
upper  posterior  surface  of  the  oblique  processes  of  cervicals  x.- 
xvi.  In  addition  the  superior  fibres  from  these  heads  form  a 
well-marked  rounded  muscular  cord,  which  runs  forward  to  form 
the  longus  colli  posticus.  Part  II.  consists  of  only  four  well- 
differentiate  slender  bellies ;  these  arise  from  the  spinous  processes 
of  oervicals  xm.-xv.,  and  they  are  inserted  on  to  a  continuous 
longitudinal  band,  the  posterior  part  of  which  sends  slips  to  the 
three  posterior  branches  of  the  spinalis  dorsi^  while  the  anterior  end 
is  inserted  on  to  the  oblique  processes  of  cervicals  x.,  xi.,  at  the 
roots  of  the  anterior  two  spinalis  dorsi  bellies.  Part  III.  {longus 
colli  posticus)  arises  from  the  sides  of  the  spinous  processes  of 
cervicals  n.-xi.,  and  from  part  I.  of  the  spinalis  complex ;  it  is 
inserted  by  digitations  which  merge  with  the  intervertebral 
muscles  in  front  of  its  origins. 

Rectus  capitis  posticus. — It  arises  from  the  spinous  process  of 
atlas  and  axis ;  its  fibres  spread  out  over  the  occipital  under  the 
oomplexus. 
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InUrtratwYi-ml**. — These  muscles  were  obvious  all  the  way 
akme  from  the  ilium  to  the  neck. 

1M-jh\  Ktmn&vrso-tpinaU*). — They  are  clearly  differentiated 
only  from  the  last  to  the  Tilth  cervical.  They  are  large  fleshy 
dictations  arising  from  the  transverse  processes,  and  inserted  on 
to  the  lateral  face  of  the  spinous  processes  next  but  one  in  front 

Rtrtu*  en in t is  amicus  major. — It  arises  all  along  the  neck  from 
the  hypapo^  hyses  and  from  fascia  ;  about  the  middle  of  the  neck 
it  grades  into  the  h*w/ng  coHi^  from  a  slip  of  which  it  first  arises 
about  the  It^vei  of  the  seventh  vertebra.  Its  broad  fleshy  insertion 
is  tendinous  on  the  outside,  is  fused  with  its  fellow  in  the  middle 
line,  and  eitends  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  on  the  anterior 
outer  edge  of  the  basi-occipital. 

R*c?h*  ctjsitU  ant  lots  i/*  r  nor.— Jhis  is  a  fleshy  broad  muscle 
underlying  the  preceding.  Its  origin  is  fleshy  and  continuous 
from  first  four  vertebrae.  It  has  a  broad  fleshy  insertion  to  the 
extreme  outer  posterior  face  of  the  ridge  behind  the  meatus 
auditorium 

Loh'.~**$  c.  EL — It  arises  from  the  middle  of  the  centrum  of  the 
second  dorsal  vertebrae  tendinously,  and  then  by  a  series  of  tendons 
from  each  vertebra  up  to  the  overlap  of  the  rectus  capitis.  It  is 
inserted  by  a  series  of  slips  to  the  vertebrae  in  front  of  its  origins. 

I*tertv*><rcnlar<sm — These  are  present,  apparently  normal. 

Intent ff*9uucuiare*  costamm. — The  first  arises  from  the  end  of 
the  last  free  rib,  and  runs  backwards  and  downwards  to  the  lateral 
anterior  process  of  the  sternum  ;  the  second  from  the  junction  of 
the  sternal  and  costal  parts  of  the  first  complete  rib,  it  shortly 
fuses  with  the  third,  which  arises  from  the  costal  part  of  the  next 
rib.  These  two  are  then  inserted  together.  The  fourth  arises  from 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  costal  ribs  and  from  the  space  between 
them,  and  is  inserted  immediately  behind  the  others.  The 
posterior  ones  are  smaller. 

Inttrojstnlcs  to-tcrni. — These  are  confined  to  the  whole  of  the 
costal  part ;  the  fibres  run  from  above  in  front  and  downwards 
towards  the  caudal  end. 

Intercostal**  internu — These  are  confined  to  the  lower  half  of 
the  costal  ribs,  and  are  chiefly  tendinous. 

CostisttrntiU*. — Four  slips  arising  tendinously  from  the  sternal 
ribs,  and  inserted  fleshy  to  the  sternum. 

Costi>-*ttrnalis  tjrtcrntts. — The  peculiar  muscle  to  which  we  have 
given  this  name  apparently  replaces  physiologically  the  uncinate 
processes,  as  its  broad  ribbon-like  belly  runs  diagonally  across  the 
outer  surface  of  the  ribs.  It  arises  by  a  very  thin  flat  tendon 
from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  and  from  the  interspaces 
between  them.  It  is  inserted  to  the  costal  edge  of  the  sternum 
half  an  inch  from  the  posterior  end. 

Head-Muscles. 

Dsrmo-temporalis. — Arising  by  a  narrow  but  fleshy  head  from 
about  half  an  inch  behind  and  above  temporal  fossa,  contiguous 
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with  upper  anterior  border  of  bi venter  maxillae,  spreads  out  on  to 
the  akin  of  sides  and  ventral  surface  of  throat. 

Platysma  my o ides. — This  is  a  narrow  fleshy  muscle  arising  from 
the  ramus  of  the  mandible  just  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  It  spreads 
out  fanwise  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  and  is  inserted  on  to 
the  skin  between  the  jaws,  meeting  the  last-mentioned  muscle 
behind. 

Biventer  maxilla. — It  arises  from  a  well-marked  area  on  the 
squamosal  above  and  behind  the  ear,  contiguous  above  and  behind 
with  the  complexus.  It  is  inserted  on  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Digastric  or  depressor  mandibular. — This  muscle  is  divided  into 
an  outer  and  inner  part. 

Temporal. — This  muscle  is  divided  into  three  external  portions, 
which  lie  so  close  together  as  to  form  a  continuous  mass  separated 
only  by  fibrous  septa.     An  internal  portion  is  quite  distinct. 

Pterygoid. — This  muscle  consists  of  three  parts.  Part  L,  usually 
present  in  birds,  is  absent.  Parts  II.  and  III.  are  well-marked. 
Part  IV.  is  not  separable. 


The  Hyoid  Group. 

Mylohyoid  anterior. — This  muscle  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  posterior  is  larger  and  quite  free  of  the  hyoid  ;  the  fibres  run 
right  across  the  lower  jaw,  there  being  no  distinct  raphse.  They 
meet  the  fibres  of  the  platysma  myoides  behind.  The  anterior 
part  is  much  thinner  and  has  a  distinct  raphe.  It  is  attached  to 
the  front  end  of  the  hyoid. 

Mylohyoid  posterior. — It  springs  tendinously  from  the  lower 
posterior  margin  of  the  quadrate  and  from  the  posterior  outer 
surface  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw ;  it  at  once  divides  in  two.  The 
posterior  smaller  portion  has  been  already  described  as  platysma 
myoides.  The  anterior  part  is  a  broad  mass  of  muscle  (stylohyoid), 
which  runs  to  be  inserted  along  the  cornu  of  the  hyoid,  reaching 
as  far  as  just  under  the  mylohyoid  anterior  and  meeting  its  fellow 
of  the  other  side. 

Geniohyoid. — This  muscle  springs  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
jaw  just  behind  the  anterior  mylohyoid;  it  passes  dorsally  to 
posterior  mylohyoid.  It  is  wrapped  round  the  thyrohyoid  bone 
to  the  very  end.     The  texture  of  the  muscle  is  somewhat  coarse. 

The  genioglossal  is  entirely  absent. 

Ceratoglossus1. — This  muscle  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first  part  arises  from  the  side  of  the  os  entoghssum  by  a  fleshy 
belly  which  meets  its  fellow  in  the  middle  ventral  line.  It  is 
inserted  by  a  long  tendon  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 

The  second  part  arises  fleshy  from  the  upper  and  outer  side  of 

1  This  is  in  accordance  with  Gadow's  description  of  the  muscle,  bat  in  fig.  33 
of  plate  xxxii.  of  his  volume  in  Bronn's  '  Klass.  u.  Ordn.'  he  letters  it  crrato- 
kyoid. 
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tkyrohyal  under  the  geniohyoid,  extending  nearly  to  its  tip.  It 
ends  in  a  long  tendon  inserted  at  the  side  of  the  os  entoglomm. 

Ceratokyoid. — This  is  a  broad  fleshy  muscle  arising  from  the 
inner  side  of  basal  joint  of  thyrohyal ;  the  fibres  run  inwards  and 
forwards,  meeting  those  of  the  other  side,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
base  of  urohyaL 

Hypoglossals. — These  muscles  cannot  be  separated  from  part  L 
of  ceratoglossu*. 

Sternohyoid. — This  system  is  represented  by  a  band  of  muscle 
which  arises  from  the  basihyal  and  entoglossus.  It  spreads  out 
orer  thyroid  cartilage  and  trachea. 

Caudal  Muscles. 

Levator  coccygxs. — One  pair  of  these  muscles,  two  and  half  inches 
long,  Tery  fleshy.     It  arises  from  the  os  ileum  and  from  the  lateral 


Fig.  3. 
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Caudal  muscles  of  Palamedta. 

faces  of  the  spinous  processes  and  from  lateral  processes  of 
anterior  to  posterior  caudal  vertebrae.  It  is  inserted  on  to  mem- 
brane covering  rectrices,  meeting  its  fellow  in  the  median  line. 
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Heo-coccygeus. — This  muscle  is  divided  into  two  slips.  The 
outer  thicker  slip  is  entirely  fleshy ;  it  arises  from  the  dorso- 
medial  face  of  distal  ileum  only.  It  is  inserted  on  to  the  outer- 
most rectrix. 

The  inner  thinner  portion  of  the  muscle  is  also  entirely  fleshy. 
It  arises  from  the  sacro-ileal  ligament.  It  is  only  one  quarter  the 
size  of  the  outer  muscle. 

Pubo-coccygeus  externus. — This  muscle  is  a  flat  band  with  its 
wide  and  fleshy  origin  from  outer  posterior  dorsal  margin  of  the 
pubis  behind  its  connection  with  ischium.  It  narrows  to  be 
inserted  fleshy  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  external  rectrix. 

Pubo-coccygeus  internum. — It  arises  from  the  ends  of  the  pubis 
and  ischium  under  the  last-named  muscle.  It  is  inserted  on  to  the 
underside  of  the  last  one  or  two  caudal  vertebrae. 

Depressor  coccygis. — It  arises  partly  from  the  transverse  process 
of  the  last  sacral  vertebne,  and  partly  from  adjacent  surface  of 
ileo-sacral  ligament.  It  is  inserted  on  to  the  transverse  processes 
and  hsemapophyses  of  last  three  or  four  caudal  vertebrae. 

STioiilder-girdle. 

Bhomboideus  extcrnus. — This  muscle  arises  tendinously,  the 
width  of  the  tendinous  part  being  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
muscular  part  from  the  last  cervical  vertebra  and  all  the  dorsal 
except  the  last.  The  fibres  run  forwards  to  be  inserted  fleshy 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  scapula.  The  extreme  front  part 
of  the  muscle  is  double,  and  may  represent  a  portion  of  the 
cacullaris. 

Rhomboideus  internus. — This  muscle  arises  tendinously,  but  has 
much  less  tendon  than  the  last.  The  fibres  run  backwards,  both 
the  origin  and  insertion  of  this  muscle  being  shorter  than  in  the 
case  of  the  externus. 

Serratu*  anticus. — This  consists  of  three  portions.  The  first 
arises  from  the  last  incomplete  and  from  the  first  complete  rib.  It 
is  inserted  on  to  the  scapula  between  the  two  parts  of  the  sub- 
scapularis.  The  second  part  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  last 
incomplete  rib  and  runs  to  the  scapula.  The  third  part  arises  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  first  complete  rib. 

Serratus  posticus. — Pars  metapatagialis  arises  from  the  fifth 
complete  rib.  Part  2  consists  of  two  digitations  arising  from 
complete  ribs  3,  4,  5,  at  the  points  where  the  uncinate  processes 
should  be  and  from  the  fascia  between  them.  Insertion  is  on  to 
the  tip  of  the  scapula. 

Latissimus  dorsi. — This  muscle,  as  usual,  consists  of  two  parts, 
which  are  quite  separated  by  a  wide  space.  The  anterior  part 
arises  from  dorsals  1  to  3 ;  it  has  a  broad  and  fleshy  insertion  one 
inch  long  ending  just  before  the  end  of  the  deltoid.  The  posterior 
division  of  the  muscle  is  narrow  and  strap-like ;  it  arises  from  the 
last  three  dorsals  and  from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  ileum.  It 
bifurcates  just  before  its  insertion ;  part  goes  to  form  a  roeta- 
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flag™*™  fascia  mud  the  anterior  tendon  is  inserted  as  is  described 
under  the  anconeus. 

I«ieru1it  mo}ir. — This  muscle  arises  from  the  entire  length  of 
the  carina  sternL,  from  the  lateral  and  posterior  regions  of  the 
sternum,  and  from  the  clavicle.  There  is  no  origin  from  the  ribs. 
The  posterior  margin  of  the  muscle  is  entirely  tendinous.  It  is 
inserted  on  to  the  fascia  covering  the  biceps  and  on  to  the  deltoid 
ridge  of  the  humerus. 

Prt^Y!i,«  wrW. — As  usual  a  markedly  bi pinnate  muscle.  It 
arises  from  the  entire  keel  of  the  sternum,  except  the  extreme 
anterior  end,  from  the  adjacent  part  of  the  sternum  to  a 
distance  of  about  half  an  inch  of  the  keel,  from  the  lower  half  of 
the  coracoid.  and  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  ligament  between 
coracoid  and  clavicle.  It  is  inserted  on  to  the  beginning  of  the 
deltoid  crest  by  an  apparently  unusually  short  though  strong 
tendon. 

^vr*vWvnwiV. — This  muscle  is  entirely  fleshy.  It  passes  from 
the  anterior  lateral  border  of  the  sternum  to  the  adjoining  part  of 
the  coracoid. 

Cti-Mc.'Am-AwiV*  Ioh'jhs* — This  arises  from  the  distal  half  of  the 
coracoid.  with  a  slight  overlap  on  to  the  sternum.  It  is  inserted 
on  to  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  on  the  side  of  the 
insertion  of  the  biceps  remote  from  that  of  the  teres  major. 

Co^nvbrachUilis  brtrig  (tuhcoracoidtu*). — This  arises  entirely 
from  the  coracoid.  not  at  all  from  the  ligament  between  the  cora- 
coid and  the  clavicle.  A  little  before  its  insertion  it  is  fused  with 
the  ventral  half  of  the  subscapularis. 

C^nur^mMaHs  anterior. — This  muscle  is  large  and  springs 
from  the  anterior  process  of  the  coracoid  dorsal  to  the  biceps 
head.  It  is  inserted  fleshy  over  a  very  broad  area  of  the  anterior 
face  of  the  humerus  under  the  deltoid  crest,  where  it  is  covered  by 
the  pectoralis  major. 

Corat*>hrachialU  inUrnnt. — This  small  muscle  lies  immediately 
under  the  deltoid  minor.  It  is  inserted  by  a  very  short  flat 
tendon  on  to  the  end  of  deltoid  ridge,  just  above  but  internal  to 
insertion  of  deltoides  major. 

/VjViW/*  tn<iH>f\ — This  arises  from  the  junction  of  the  scapula 
and  clavicle.  There  is  a  trace  of  division  into  two  parte,  of  which 
the  more  dorsal  is  inserted  further  down  on  to  the  humerus,  with 
a  strongly  tendinous  insertion  ;  the  other  part  is  inserted  fleshy, 
but  this  is  quite  continuous  with  that  of  the  last.  The  entire 
insertion  of  the  muscle  extends  for  three  inches  down  the  humerus. 

DtUoult*  minor. — This  springs  entirely  fleshy  from  the  scapula 
and  clavicle  at  their  junction.  It  lies  under  the  patagial  muscle, 
but  is  narrower  than  that.  It  is  inserted  on  to  the  anterior  edge 
of  deltoid  crest. 

Phtwjialis. — This  arises  as  a  broad  band  covering  the  junction 
of  the  scapula  and  clavicle,  external  to  but  broader  than  the 
dtltoidts  minor.  It  gives  rise  chiefly  to  the  brevis  tendon,  but 
gives  off  a  narrow  slip  to  the  longu*  tendon ;  the  pectoral  part  is 
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represented  by  a  broad  tendinous  slip.  From  this  the  thickened 
anterior  edge  goes  to  the  longus  and  the  broader  thinner  portion 
to  the  brevis.  A  band  of  tendon  arising  from  the  humeral  ridge 
also  runs  to  the  brevis. 

The  longus  tendon  passes  straight  along  the  edge  of  the 
patagium  and  gives  off  to  the  brevis  a  rather  widish  slip,  which 
goes  to  the  brevis  just  at  the  emergence  of  the  nerve. 

The  brevis  tendon  is  thickened  on  the  outer  side ;  the  nerve 
passes  beneath  the  outer  half  of  it  and  superficial  to  the  inner 
half,  but  there  are  no  signs  of  distinct  division  of  the  tendon  into 
two.  Just  below  the  emergence  of  the  nerve  a  branch  is  given  off 
which  is  fused  below  with  the  fleshy  head  of  the  extensor  meta- 
carpi  radialis.  Another  branch  is  given  off  on  the  outer  side, 
which  is  inserted  in  common  with  the  origin  of  the  extensor 
metacarpi  radialis  tendon.  The  main  part  of  the  tendon  passes 
towards  the  elbow,  and  ends  on  the  radius  by  a  short  tendon. 

There  is  no  biceps  patagialis. 

Teres  major. — This  arises  from  the  whole  of  the  outer  border  of 
the  scapula.  Its  tendon  is  inserted  on  to  the  great  tuberosity  of 
the  humerus  distal  to  the  biceps. 

Teres  minor  (supraspinatus). — This  is  an  excessively  delicate  and 
slender  muscle.  It  arises  from  the  lower  border  of  the  scapula 
anteriorly,  and  is  inserted  on  to  the  humerus  between  the  two 
heads  of  the  triceps. 

Subscapularis. — There  are  two  heads  of  origin,  from  the  anterior 
half  of  the  under  surface  of  the  scapula ;  the  deep  bead  is  also 
from  the  coracoid.  Both  are  fleshy,  and  the  superficial  muscle 
arises  exactly  above  the  scapular  head  of  the  deeper  muscle,  the 
first  part  of  the  serratus  anticus  being  inserted  between  the  two. 
The  two  parts  of  the  muscle  fuse  about  halfway  between  origin 
and  insertion. 

Expansor  seeundariorum. — This  arises  fleshy  from  the  quills 
covering  the  elbow-joint,  and  ends  in  a  characteristically  ciconiine 
manner. 

Biceps. — The  long  head  arises  in  common  with  the  deltoid  ;  the 
short  head  in  common  with  the  insertion  of  a  portion  of  the 
pectoralis  major.  The  latter  head  is  narrow.  The  insertion  of  the 
muscle  is  double,  and  the  division  into  two  parts  commences  in  the 
fleshy  belly  of  the  muscle.  The  radial  tendon  is  more  than  twice 
the  width  of  the  other,  and  itself  divides  into  two. 

Anconaus  longus. — It  arises  by  a  forked  tendinous  head  from 
the  scapula,  the  lower  head  being  thicker  than  the  upper.  There 
is  a  double  accessory  bead  formed  by  two  equisized  tendons  separated 
hy  a  space,  across  which  run  two  tendinous  bars.  With  the  upper 
of  these  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  posterior  is  fused  and 
the  extreme  superior  tip  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  anterior  fuses  with 
the  lower  accessory  head.  There  is  a  broad  tendinous  insertion 
to  the  ulna,  and  on  to  the  fascia  covering  the  elbow- joint. 

Triceps. — This  arises  right  down  the  humerus,  and  the  origin 
bifurcates  above. 
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Extensor  metacarpi  radialis. — This  has  two  heads,  and  the  outer 
of  these  is  tendiuous  and  is  connected  with  the  tendon  of  the 
patagium.  The  inner  head  is  fleshy,  but  is  covered  with  fascia  on 
the  side  turned  towards  the  radius.  The  tendons  from  the  two 
heads  remain  separate  to  about  half  an  inch  from  the  common 
insertion  at  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  spine ;  but  the  two  tendons 
are  wrapped  together  by  fascia. 

Ectepicondylo-radialis. — This  is  a  strong  muscle  arising  from 
the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus,  where  it  is  covered  by  a  ligament 
passing  from  the  outer  condyle  to  the  ulna.  Its  flat  tendon  of 
origin  is  in  common  with  that  of  the  extensor  digitorum  communis. 
It  passes  over  to  be  inserted  fleshy  on  to  the  second  eighth  of  the 
proximal  surface  of  the  radius. 

EcUpicondylo-ulnaris. — This  is  a  stronger  muscle  than  the  last. 
It  arises  tendinously  from  the  outer  condyle  to  the  humerus,  and 
passing  over  to  the  ulna  is  inserted  fleshy  to  the  first  third  of  its 
radial  face. 

Extensor  metacarpi  ulnaris. — This  arises  from  the  outer  condyle 
of  the  humerus,  its  tendon  being  immediately  external  to  that  of 
the  foregoing.  It  is  also  connected  by  a  strong  band  of  fascia 
with  the  proximal  end  of  the  ulna.  It  is  inserted  just  above  the 
junction  of  the  second  and  third  metacarpals. 

Extensor  digitorum  communis. — The  tendon  of  this  arises  from 
the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus.  Its  slender  belly  extends  a 
quarter  of  the  length  of  the  ulna,  but  it  receives  no  fibres  from 
the  ulna.  After  passing  over  a  groove  in  the  distal  end  of  the 
ulna  its  tendon  forks,  a  short  branch  going  to  the  phalanx  of  the 
thumb,  and  a  long  branch  to  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
second  digit. 

Extensor  longus  pollicis. — This  arises  fleshy  from  four  inches 
after  the  first  of  the  shaft  of  the  radius  and  from  the  third 
proximal  inch  of  the  ulna.  The  tendons  from  the  two  heads  fuse 
about  half  an  inch  from  their  common  insertion  to  the  tendon  of 
the  extensor  radialis  metacarpi. 

Extensor  indicus  longus. — Of  the  two  heads  of  this  the  first 
arises  fleshy  from  the  third  quarter  of  the  radius.  The  second  is 
much  smaller  and  arises  from  the  ligaments  binding  the  radial 
carpal  to  the  distal  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna.  The  insertion  is 
to  the  second  phalanx  of  the  index  at  its  base,  but  it  sends  a  broad 
ligament  to  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx. 

Pronator  sublimis. — This  arises  proximal  to  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  humerus,  and  its  fleshy  insertion  is  at  the  end  of  the  first 
third  of  the  radius. 

Pronator  profundus. — This  has  exactly  the  same  length  as  the 
sublimis.  It  arises  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and 
its  tendon  of  origin  sends  a  slip  to  the  flexors.  It  is  inserted 
fleshy  on  to  the  radius  and  on  to  fascia  covering  the  sublimis. 

Brachialis  inferior. — This  flat  eutirely  fleshy  muscle  arises  from 
the  distal  end  of  the  humerus,  passes  over  the  radius  to  be 
inserted  for  an  inch  after  the  first  half  inch  of  the  ulna. 
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Flexor  digxtorum  sublimit. — A  strong  band  of  tendon  arises  from 
the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus  immediately  below  the  origin  of 
the  pronator  profundus.  This  band  is  attached  by  strong  fascia 
to  the  ulna,  and  runs  parallel  with  that  bone  to  be  attached  to  the 
ulnar  carpal  bone.  From  the  dorsal  surface  of  this  two  inches 
above  its  insertion  there  arises  by  a  small  fleshy  head  the  flexor 
sublimis.  It  is  inserted  by  a  tendon  to  the  base  of  the  second 
phalanx  of  the  second  digit. 

Flexor  digitorum  profundus. — This  arises  fleshy  from  the  two 
middle  quarters  of  the  ulna.  Its  tendon  is  inserted  halfway  down 
the  second  phalanx  of  digit  2. 

Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. — This  arises  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
humerus  by  a  strong  tendon  in  which  there  is  a  well-marked 
sesamoid ;  it  runs  down  the  inner  side  of  the  ulnar  to  be  inserted 
in  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  ulnar  carpal  bone.  A  thinner  muscle 
arising  from  this  passes  into  a  tendon  which  is  connected  with 
the  secondary  feathers  and  is  inserted  alongside  the  great  tendon 
of  this  muscle. 

Ulni^metacarpalis  ventralis. — This  arises  fleshy  from  the  radial 
face  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  ulna.  Its  tendon  after  passing 
over  a  groove  in  the  radial  carpal  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
first  metacarpal  proximal  to  the  spur. 

Extensor  brans  pollicis. — This  small  muscle  arises  fleshy  from 
the  base  of  metacarpal  one ;  it  is  inserted  to  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

Abductor  pollicis. — This  arises  fleshy  from  the  ventral  surface 
of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  metacarpi  radialis ;  its  insertion  is 
fleshy  to  half  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  A  ligament  con- 
tinuous with  it  runs  to  the  second  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

Flexor  poUicis. — This  arises  fleshy  between  the  root  of  the 
metacarpal  spur  and  a  knob  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  metacarpal ; 
its  tendon  is  inserted  on  to  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  thumb,  but  its  fleshy  belly  gives  rise  to  a  slip  of 
muscle  which  passes  to  the  abductor  indicis. 

Abductor  poUicis. — This  arises  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
metacarpal  just  beyond  the  articulation  of  the  thumb ;  its  belly 
runs  across  and  is  inserted  by  slips  to  the  feathers  on  the  thumb 
having  no  connection  with  the  thumb-bones. 

Abductor  indicis. — This  arises  as  a  delicate  fleshy  slip  from  the 
flexor  pollicis  and  from  nearly  the  whole  of  the  shaft  of  the  second 
metacarpal.    Its  tendon  is  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx. 

Flexor  digiti  III. — This  arises  fleshy  from  the  last  two-thirds 
of  metacarpal  3,  and  its  tendon  is  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  first 
phalanx. 

Radio-metacarpaMs  ventralis. — The  tendon  of  origin  comes  from 
the  lateral  face  of  the  distal  end  of  the  radius ;  the  muscular  belly 
divides  in  two.  The  superficial  division  is  inserted  by  a  short 
broad  tendon  to  the  upper  surface  of  metacarpal  III.  The  deep 
division  is  inserted  fleshy  to  immediately  below  the  superficial 
tendon. 
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InUrosseus  dorsalis. — The  fleshy  heads  of  this  muscle  arise  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  second 
metacarpal  and  from  the  first  quarter  of  the  third  metacarpal.  The 
common  tendon  is  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx  of 
the  second  digit. 

Interosseus  palmaris. — The  origin  of  this  is  partly  from  the 
shaft  of  metacarpal  III.,  but  chiefly  from  the  second  metacarpal. 
The  tendon  is  inserted  to  the  flat  part  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
second  digit. 

Muscles  of  the  Thigh  and  Leg.     (Figs.  4,  p.  549,  &  5,  p.  552.) 

Sartorius. — This  is  very  large  and  strong,  it  is  separated  by  a 
wide  space  from  the  gluteus  maximus.  It  arises  from  fascia  over 
the  gluteus  medius,  and  from  the  anterior  upper  and  lower  margins 
of  the  ileum.  It  is  inserted  on  to  the  ligament  containing  the 
patella  and  on  to  the  crest  of  the  tibia.  The  patella  was  not 
ossified,  but  was  represented  by  a  cartilaginous  nodule. 

Gluteus  maarimus. — There  is  no  postacetabular  part  of  this 
muscle.  The  origin  is  entirely  tendinous  from  fascia  over  the 
gluteus  medius  and  from  the  ridge  of  the  ileum  above  the  ace- 
tabulum as  far  as  the  anterior  margin  of  the  biceps,  with  which 
it  was  fused  for  a  short  distance.  The  insertion  is  entirely 
tendinous  to  fascia  covering  the  vastus  and  the  cruraeus.  The 
innervation  of  the  muscle,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been  described,  was 
from  the  crural  plexus.  At  the  posterior  margin  of  the  muscle  is 
a  separate  well-developed  muscular  slip  innervated  by  a  twig  from 
the  ischiadicus.  This  part  probably  represents  the  postacetabular 
division  of  the  muscle. 

Gluteus  anterior. — This  is  a  small  but  very  distinct  triangular 
muscle  arising  fleshy  from  the  ridge  of  the  ileum  above  the  ace- 
tabulum, being  covered  exactly  by  the  part  of  the  preceding  muscle 
which  arises  from  the  same  region  ;  its  tendon  rapidly  narrows  to 
it 8  insertion  on  the  outer  face  of  the  femur  between  the  tendons 
of  the  external  obdurator  and  those  of  the  third  and  fourth 
gluteals.  It  is  the  most  superficial  of  the  muscles  inserted  on  to 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  femur.  Its  nerve  comes  from  the 
ischiadic  plexus. 

Gluteus  medius. — The  origin  of  this  strong  muscle  underlaps 
that  of  the  sartorius,  but  does  not  extend  to  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  ileum.  The  fleshy  origin  is  confined  to  the  ileum,  and  the 
strong  short  tendon  is  inserted  broadly  on  to  the  outer  face  of  the 
head  of  the  femur ;  it  has  a  double  innervation,  a  large  branch 
from  the  crural  plexus,  and  a  small  twig  from  that  branch  of  the 
ischiadicus  that  supplies  the  gluteus  anterior. 

Gluteus  minimus. — This  muscle  arises  fleshy  from  the  anterior 
lower  border  of  the  ileum,  not  reaching  on  to  the  ribs,  and  con- 
tiguous with  the  lower  margin  of  the  medius  in  its  anterior  region, 
while  near  its  insertion  it  is  separated  from  that  muscle  by  the 
gluteus  quartus.  It  is  inserted  tendinously  on  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  lower  down  than  the  insertion  of  the 
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other  gluteals.    It  is  supplied  by  a  large  branch  from  the  crural 
plexus. 

Gluteus  quartos. — This  small  muscle  lies  between  the  last  two 
muscles,  from  both  of  which  it  is  quite  distinct,  though  partially 
overlapped  and  concealed  by  them.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  ileum  between  the  minimus  and  the  acetabulum. 
Its  insertion  is  by  a  broad  tendon  to  the  femur  between  the  in- 
sertions of  the  medius  and  minimus.  Its  nerve  is  a  V-branch  of 
the  crural  plexus. 

Fig.  4. 
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Muscles  of  leg  of  Palamedea.    Outer  view. 


Pedineus. — This  is  a  small,  round,  entirely  fleshy  muscle,  arising 
between  the  origin  of  the  gluteus  quartus  above  and  that  of  the 
ambiens  below.  It  runs  diagonally  across  to  be  inserted  on  the 
anterior  inner  face  of  the  femur  below  the  head. 

Vastus  externus. — This  arises  fleshy  from  the  shaft  of  the  femur 
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from  the  gluteus  to  the  biceps  sling.    It  is  fused  with  the  crureus 
in  front  and  terminates  in  the  patellar  ligament. 

Crurnts. — This  is  tendinous  on  the  outer  surface  at  its  origin 
from  the  neck  of  the  femur ;  it  also  arises  from  a  considerable 
part  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  and  is  inserted  with  the  vastus. 

Vastus  interims. — This  arises  from  the  whole  length  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  starting  from  immediately  below 
the  insertion  of  the  pectineus.  It  is  inserted  on  to  the  tibia  along- 
side the  tibial  insertion  of  the  sartorius. 

.Bi^.—This  arises  fleshy  from  the  whole  of  the  postacetabular 
rioVe  of  the  ileum  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  semitendinosus.  It 
ends  in  a  tendon  which  passes  through  a  sling  and  is  inserted  on 
to  the  fibula. 

Fenwro-caudal. — This  was  a  large  thin  tendon  at  each  end.  No 
accessory  is  present. 

Semite  ndinosus. — This  arises  entirely  from  the  ileum  behind  the 
biceps ;  it  is  half  an  inch  broad,  and  after  being  joined  by  the  some- 
what small  accessory,  it  sends  a  flat  tendinous  slip  to  the  tendon 
of  the  nieuibranosus.  The  rest  of  the  tendon  joins  the  middle 
head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  with  which  the  accessory  semitendinosus 
is  fused  all  along  its  length. 

Semimembranosus. — The  origin  of  this  is  fleshy  from  the  pubis 
and  ischium.  It  passes  into  a  flat  tendon  half  an  inch  broad,  which 
after  receiving  the  slip  from  the  tendinosus,  runs  in  to  be  inserted 
on  to  the  tibia  between  the  inner  and  middle  heads  of  the  gastro- 
cnemius. 

Obturator  externus. — This  arises  from  the  postacetabular  part 
of  the  ileum,  and  is  inserted  exactly  opposite  the  minimus. 

Obturator  intemus. — This  has  an  elongated  oval  origin  and  its 
insertion  is  tendinous  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  head  of  the  femur. 

Gemellus. — This  is  single  and  entirely  fleshy,  surrounding  the 
tendon  of  the  foregoing  muscle. 

Adductors. — The  outer  muscle  is  much  the  shorter  and  narrower 
of  the  two ;  its  fibres  are  coarse  and  run  from  the  tendinous  origin 
on  the  ischium  to  the  posterior  face  of  the  femur,  and  a  few  fibres 
are  continued  to  the  gastrocnemius. 

The  deeper  adductor  is  longer  and  broader,  and  its  fibres  are 
more  delicate.  They  arise  along  the  whole  length  of  the  ischium, 
reaching  under  the  semimembranosus  behind.  The  posterior  edge 
of  the  muscle  is  doubled  upon  itself,  the  insertion  is  double.  One 
set  of  fibres  run  to  the  femur  under  the  other  adductor,  the  other 
set  join  the  middle  head  of  the  gastrocnemius. 

Ambient. — This  muscle  is  well  marked ;  it  arises  as  described 
above  by  a  tendon  under  the  pectineus ;  the  belly  of  the  muscle 
ends  above  the  knee-joint  in  a  flat  narrow  tendon,  which  runs 
through  the  capsule  of  the  joint  to  the  front  of  the  leg,  and  then 
passing  under  the  origin  of  the  perforated  and  perforating  flexors, 
joins  the  perforated  flexors  in  a  manner  presently  to  be  described. 
The  ambiens  is  innervated  by  a  twig  which  comes  off  the  crural 
plexus  with  the  nerve  for  the  sartorius. 
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Gastrocnemius. — The  outer  head  is  entirely  tendinous,  and  arises 
from  the  femur  distal  to  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  sling.  The 
short  arm  of  the  biceps  sling  arises  from  the  underside  of  this 
head  of  the  gastrocnemius  very  close  to  its  origin.  From  this 
short  arm  of  the  sling  a  broad  tendinous  band,  thicker  at  the  lower 
edge,  runs  in  to  join  the  origins  of  the  perforated  and  perforating 
muscles.  The  outer  head  becomes  tendinous  halfway  down  the 
leg,  and  joins  the  tendo  Achillis  just  above  the  ankle.  The  middle 
head  arises  tendinously  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  in 
common  with  the  accessory  semitendinosus,  with  which  it  is  fused. 
It  is  joined  by  the  outer  adductor  and  by  the  tendon  of  the  semi- 
tendinosus.  This  muscle  then  passes  into  a  tendon  which  joins 
the  tendon  of  the  tibial  head  halfway  down  the  leg.  The 
inner  or  tibial  head  arises  fleshy  from  the  arista  tibia  and  from 
the  fascia  covering  the  peroneus  longus ;  it  then  joins  the  middle 
head.     It  is  the  broadest  and  strongest  part  of  the  gastrocnemius. 

Soleus. — This  small  muscle  arises  by  a  fleshy  head  from  the 
tibia  for  a  space  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  below  its  head  on  the 
inner  face.  Its  long  slender  tendon  is  inserted  on  the  under  and 
inner  surface  of  the  ankle-cartilage. 

Peroneus  longus. — This  arises  from  the  fascia  covering  the  tibialis 
anticus,  and  from  a  small  part  of  the  upper  end  of  the  fibula,  from 
the  fascia  over  the  knee-joint,  and  from  the  septum  between  itself 
and  the  perforated  and  perforating  flexor  of  the  index.  Its  broad 
thin  tendon  sends  a  wide  fork  to  the  cartilage  of  the  ankle-joint, 
and  a  narrower  tendon  which  joins  the  tendon  of  the  perforated 
muscle  of  the  third  digit. 

Tibialis  anticus. — This  has  two  muscular  bellies  :  the  smaller  and 
rounder  arises  by  a  strong  tendon  from  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
femur;  the  inner  springs  fleshy  from  the  crista  tibiae.  The 
muscular  part  of  the  two  heads  unite  halfway  down  the  leg,  and 
give  rise  to  a  strong  tendon  which  is  bifid  just  at  its  insertion. 
Through  this  fork  a  nerve  passes. 

Extensor  communis  digitorum. — This  arises  fleshy  from  the  tibia 
from  its  crest  and  from  halfway  down  the  shaft  exactly  under  the 
tibial  head  of  the  tibialis  anticus.  Its  tendon  passes  through 
first  a  bony  and  then  a  membranous  bridge,  and  then  runs  down 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  foot.  Halfway  down  the  tarsus  meta- 
tarsus it  divides  in  two.  Each  branch  again  forks.  The  forks  of 
one  branch  are  inserted  on  the  second  and  third  digits ;  the  forks 
of  the  other  branch  on  the  third  and  fourth  digits. 

Peroneus  brevis. — This  very  slender  muscle  arises  from  the  ante- 
rior face  of  the  fibula  and  a  small  portion  of  the  tibia.  Its  tendon, 
is  inserted  on  to  a  knob  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tarsus  metatarsus* 

Flexor  perforans  et  perforatus  indicus. — In  the  woodcut  the 
perforated  and  perforating  flexors  are  distinguished  by  the  figure 
2  placed  before  the  roman  number,  which  indicates  the  digit 
to  which  they  are  attached,  while  the  perforated  flexors  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  figure  1  correspondingly  placed.  This  is  the 
most  superficial  of  the  flexors ;  it  arises  from  the  outer  condyle  of 
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MuftcK*  of  log  of  Patamedea*    Inner  riew. 

Mr*s)v  f\prf<)i\itu*  ft  iwfora**  fnedii* — This  has  a  similar  origin 
Us  \\w*  ln«l»  \\)\UA\  <t  unuVrno*  ;  but  in  addition  it  has  an  extensive 
%s\\\t\\\  fh»m  tho  fllmln.  lloginmng  opposite  the  insertion  of  the 
blivp«,  tu  tondon  in  insortod  to  tlte  oaso  of  the  second  phalanx 
ol  \\\o  twiddle  \\\u^\\  Above  the  first  phalanx  a  short  tendinous 
oonuivHon  run*  down  to  it  from  the  flexor  perforatus  tendon  of 
the  *amo  dijnt. 

r/f»vM-  y»fV/.Mv»Nri,  The  part*  of  this  muscle  are  closely  united. 
Tho  mn«t*  nn*o»  from  two  hoa<R  The  inner  head  is  large  and 
ti«"0»>  totd  oomo*  fi>*ro  the  intercondylar  notch.  The  outer  head 
an»<>»  loudmouth  t't*o>«  the  out  or  condyle  of  the  femur,  below  the 
onjnn*  ot  the  perforated  and  perforating  flexors.  With  this  outer 
head  the  tendon  ot   the  amhiens  unites  after  it  has  crossed  the 
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fibula.  Each  of  the  three  tendons  running  to  the  digits  has  a 
share  in  both  tendons,  and  the  ambiens  tendon  can  be  traced 
splitting  up  to  each.  The  tendons  of  the  index  and  of  the  middle 
finger  are  inserted  to  the  base  of  the  first  phalanges  of  their  digits. 
The  tendon  of  the  fourth  digit  is  inserted  similarly,  but  in  addition 
has  a  tendinous  slip  running  to  the  base  of  the  second  digit,  taking 
the  place  of  the  absent  perforatus  and  perforans. 

Flexor  longus  hallucis. — This  has  two  heads — one  fleshy  from 
the  lower  face  of  the  external  condyle,  with  a  tendinous  slip  from 
the  outer  side  of  the  intercondylar  notch;  one  tendinous  and 
slight  in  common  with  the  inner  head  of  the  flexor  perforatus. 
The  whole  muscle  is  very  slender.  The  tendon  passes  through 
the  ankle-joint  alongside  that  of  the  flexor  communis,  then  crosses 
over  that,  giving  off  to  it  a  slip  which  is  thick  relatively  to  the 
very  slender  tendon  which  runs  to  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  thumb. 

Flexor  profundus. — This  common  deep  plantar  tendon  arises 
fleshy  from  the  fibula  and  tibia,  halfway  down  the  tibial  shaft,  and 
its  tendon  after  receiving  slip  from  the  longus  hallucis  breaks  up 
into  a  branch,  which  runs  to  the  base  of  the  claw  on  digits  II.,  III., 
and  IV. 

Popliteus. — There  is  only  one  popliteal  running  from  its  fleshy 
origin  from  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  a  fleshy  insertion  just  under 
the  head  of  the  tibia. 

In  the  ankle-cartilage  the  tendons  of  the  perforated  and  per- 
forating flexors  are  most  superficial ;  the  tendon  of  the  perforated 
muscle  of  the  third  digit  wraps  round  that  of  the  fourth.  The 
tendon  of  the  perforatus  of  the  index  is  more  deebly  situated,  and 
the  tendon  of  the  longus  hallucis  passes  through  the  cartilage  of 
the  extreme  outer  side. 

Flexor  brevis  hallucis. — This  is  stronger  than  the  longus  hallucis. 
It  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  tarso-metatarsus 
on  the  inner  side.     It  is  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  phalanx. 

Flexor  brevis  hallucis  secundtts. — This  arises  from  the  posterior 
side  of  the  greater  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  tarsus  metatarsus  and 
is  inserted  in  common  with  the  last. 

Flexor  brevis  indicts. — This  is  a  short  broad  muscle  lying  in 
between  the  diverging  ends  of  the  metatarsal  shaft,  and  inserted 
to  the  base  of  phalanx  I. 

Adductor  annularis. — This  is  a  large  muscle  arising  from  the 
whole  of  the  metatarsal  shaft. 

Extensor  hallucis. — A  fleshy  muscle  from  the  middle  quarter  of 
the  metatarsal  shaft  to  the  middle  of  the  first  phalanx. 

Extensor  hallucis  secundus. — A  short  entirely  muscular  slip  with 
origin  similar  to  the  last,  and  insertion  to  the  base  of  the  first 
plialanx. 

Abductor  indicts. — This  is  a  very  short  muscle  from  the  meta- 
tarsal shaft  to  the  inner  side  of  the  basal  phalanx. 

Extensor  medii. — This  is  represented  by  a  rudimentary  patch  of 
muscle  attached  to  the  fascia  covering  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx. 

Adductor  annularis. — This  long  muscle  arises  down  the  upper 
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Palausdba. 

Skdeton  (continued). 

projection   in   region   of 

uncinates. 

8th  sternal  rib   short   and 

does  not  reach  sternum. 


Penultimate     sternal 
plain. 


rib 


V-shaped;  broadest  region 
just  beyond  coraooid. 


Clavicle  

Pelvis Ilea  ooyer  fourth  but  last 

ribs ;     hinder     part    of 
pelvis  is  bent  down   on 
the  fore  part  (see  fig.  6, 
p.    654).       'Waisr    of 
pelvis  very  broad. 
Wings Proportionately  much  lon- 
ger  and    bones   slighter. 
This   especially    so   with 
second  metacarpal. 
Legs Femur  and  tibia  more  slen- 
der ;    fibula   and    digits 
much  longer. 
Cervical  vertebra  16. 

Ventral  processes  of  anterior 
cervicals  much  less  marked . 

Dorsal  vertebne First   pair  have  a  ventral 

process. 

Neural  processes  flatter  and 
higher. 

Ploughshare  bone More  short  and  slender. 

Skull    In  proportion  and  absolutely 

much  smaller.  The  horn 
arises  from  a  bony  process 
on  middle  line,  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  from  the 
anterior  margin.  Flatter. 
'Foramen    magnum    larger. 

The  anserine  oval  space 
between  periotics  and 
supraoocipitals  absent. 

Anterior  part  of  the  face 
from  tip  of  bill  to  end  of 
palatines  broad,  long,  and 
goose-like. 

Desmognathous. 

Outer  long  edge  of  palatine 
with  a  sharp  angular 
projection  as  in  Geese. 

Basipterygoid  facets  wide 
apart,  not  close  together 
as  in  Geese. 

Middle  superior  ramus  of 
premaxiUa  separate  from 
the  lateral  pieces  as    in 
gallinaceous     birds,    not  ' 
fused  as  in  Geese. 

Angulare  of  lower  jaw  nearly 
straight* 


CHAUHA  DlBtfAXA. 


8th  sternal  rib  articulates 
with  costal  rib  and  with 
sternum. 

Penultimate  sternal  rib  bts 
a  sharp  backwardly  direc- 
ted process  near  articu- 
lation with  costal  rib. 

U-shaped;  broadest  region 
halfway  down  from  oort- 
ooid. 

Dea  cover  third  but  last  rib ; 
long  axis  of  pelvis  straight 
and  more  dock-lis. 
Waist  narrow. 


17. 

First  three  have  a  ventral 
process. 


Ibid. 
Ibid. 


Ibid. 
Ibid. 


Ibid. 
Ibid. 


Auffulare  of  lower  jaw 
sharply  upturned  as  in 
Geese. 


P.Z.S.l894PlataXXXVI. 


Xar&=«  Jocngirt  del*tlilh- 


41" 

West;N«vonjun  ahrcuiiO 


New  Lepidoptera  from  British  East  Africa. 


P.Z.S.1894.Plate.XXXVH. 


NeWLepi&optera  from  British  East  Africa. 
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For  the  present  we  are  content  merely  to  poiut  out  the  very 
wide  distinctions  existing  between  the  genera  Ohauna  and  Polar 
mcdea.  Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  birds 
will  realize  most  readily  how  considerable  these  distinctions  are.  We 
hope  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  we  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining  again  and  more  minutely  some  points  in  the  struc- 
ture of  Chauna,  to  deal  with  the  systematic  position  of  the  Pala- 
medeidaB.  The  fact  that  so  great  differences  obtain  between  the 
genera  is  confirmatory  of  the  generally  received  opinion  that  this 
form  is  one  of  great  antiquity. 


8.  On  a  Collection  of  Lepidoptera  from  British  East  Africa, 
made  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Gregory  between  the  Months  of 
March  and  August  1893.  By  Arthur  G.  Butler, 
Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c.,  Assistaut-Keeper  Zoological 
Department,  British  Museum  (Nat.  Hist.). 
[Beoeived  June  8, 1894.] 
(Plates  XXXVI.  &  XXXVII.) 

The  present  collection  is  rich  in  species  and  in  number  of 
specimens,  though,  unfortunately,  many  of  the  latter  are  not  in 
first-rate  condition :  indeed  mast  of  the  small  moths  are  unidenti- 
fiable. Nevertheless  the  collection  contains  several  novelties,  a 
fair  series  of  specimens  in.  good  preservation,  and  is  particularly 
interesting  as  including  a  considerable  number  of  grades  between 
species  which  hitherto  have  been  easy  to  distinguish,  but  are  now 
clearly  shown  to  be,  at  most,  localized  dimorphic  developments 
from  one  widely-distributed  species. 

Of  the  species  which  it  has  been  possible  to  name,  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  assign  to  their  genera,  there  are  no  less  than  215,  of  which 
10  are  described  as  new  to  science.  Of  the  remainder  several  are 
new  to  the  Museum,  whilst  others  have  previously  only  been 
represented  by  single  examples. 

Of  Butterflies  previously  received  from  Somali-land  the  collection 
contains  the  following : 

1.  Limnas  chrymppus  (vars.  dorippus  and  klugi). 

2.  Tpthima  asteropb. 

3.  Neockentra  duplex. 

4.  Junonia  (Precis)  lijooria. 

5.  jcwonia  cebrene. 

6.  Byblia  ilithyia  (Hypanis  iliihyia  of  my  Somali  paper). 

7.  Hamanumida  djsdalus. 

8.  polyommattts  b^ticus. 

9.  Catochbysops  OSIRIS. 

10.  Terias  zoe. 

11.  Teraoulub  hblvolus  (separated  subsequently  to  the  publi- 

cation of  my  paper  on  Somali  Lepidoptera). 
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12.  TeRACOLUS  PBOTOM3DI4. 

13.  tebaoolus  nouna. 

14.  Tbeaoolus  thbuppi. 

15.  Belexois  LOBDACA=var-  o£  B.  meientina* 

16.  Sabangbsa  djami.!. 

Of  the  above-named  species,  Neoccenyra  dupUx,  Ttrtwolm  hcMus, 
and  Teracolus  fliruppi  were  only  ku own  from  Somali-land ;  but  the 
others  are  more  or  less  widely  distributed.  The  species  obtained 
from  Kilima-njaro  are  represented  in  about  an  equal  degree,  as 
also  those  from  Nyassa-land. 

KEOPALOCEBA. 

1.  Amaubis  dominicanus. 

Amauris  dominicanus,  Trimen,  Trans,  Ent.  Soc.  1879,  p.  323, 
Steppe*  of  Thika-Shika,  amoug  patches  of  acacia-scrub ;  Kibweii 

and  Ndoli. 

Some  of  the  specimens  obtained  have  the  black  outer  border  of 

the  secondaries  considerably  narrower  than  in  the  typical  form* 

2.  LncffAB  chbysippus, 

PapiUo  chrysippus,  Linnffius,  Mus.  Lud*  Ulr.  p.  263  (1764). 
<$  $  ,  Steppes  N.W.  of  LongarL 
The  typical  form  of  thia  species  appears  to  have  been  rare, 

2  a.  Limn  as  klugi. 

Limnas  klugii,  Butler,  P.  Z.  S.  1885,  p.  758.  n*  2. 

Thiriati,  12th  June  ;  Kithu-Uri,  Maranga,  13th  June ;  Ngntana. 
December;  Barra,  near  Merifano;  Ndara;  Guaso,  Naruk; 
Ukikuigu,  Thika-Shika,  16th  July;  Ndaugi  River;  Kibwezi. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  prevalent  form  of  the  species, 

26.  Limnas  dobippus, 

Euplcea  dorippus,  Klug,  Symb.  Phys*  pi.  48,  figs.  1-4. 

c? ,  Ngatana  in  January ;    £ ,  AlngWia* 

One  male  and  two  females  were  obtained,  all  of  them  less  varied 
with  white  on  the  secondaries  than  in  the  typical  form  of  this 
race. 

3.  TlBITMALA  PETIVEBANA, 

Danais  limniace,  var.  jMtiverana,  Doubleday,  Gen,  Diurn.  Lep, 
p.  93.  n.  37,  pi.  12.  fig.  1  (1847). 

Steppes  of  Thika-Sika  ;  Tana,  16th  July, 

Only  three  examples  were  obtained,  west  of  the  Lower  Fall** 

4.  Melanjtis  solani  i 

Papilio  solandra,  Fahricius,  Syst.  Ent.  p.  500  (1775 J, 
d  ? ,  Ngatana,  29th  January,  1893. 
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5.  MyCAXBSIS  (Monotrichtis)  etjbirus. 

MycaUsis  eusirus,  Hopffer,  Ber.  Verh.  Ak.  Berl.  1855,  p.  641. 
n.  13. 

Ngatana,  December  and  January ;  shores  of  Lake  Dumi,  13th 
February;  Njempo;  steppes  of  Thika-Sbika  on  grassy  plateau 
west  of  the  Lower  Falls,  16th  July. 

6.  Enotesia,  sp. 

One  poor  example  of  a  species  near  to  E.  ankoma  (Mycalesis 
anJcoma,  Mabille) ;  the  primaries,  however,  are  a  little  less  angular 
than  in  that  species,  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  dark  central  belt  is 
zigzag  throughout. 

Ndoro ;  steppes  at  base  of  Kenya,  7000  feet. 

Neocxentra,  Butl. 

The  present  collection  proves  that  this  genus  must  be  much  more 
extensive  than  1  had  supposed.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  sexes 
of  my  N.  duplex  agreeing  very  closely  in  pattern,  the  female  being 
entirely  without  the  red  markings  of  my  supposed  female  from 
Somali,  thus  proving  that  the  latter  is  a  distinct  species  (for 
which,  therefore,  I  propose  the  name  of  JV1  rufilintata).  Secondly, 
there  is  a  species  allied  to  N.  duplex  &nd  N.  ypthimoides,  but  nearer 
to  the  former. 

Neoccenyra,  at  first  sight,  would  appear  to  be  scarcely  distinct 
from  Strabena,  Mab.,  if  we  were  to  accept  that  author's  decision  as 
regards  the  type  of  his  genus.  Although  in  1877  M.  Mabille 
had  already  described  a  single  species  under  the  generic  name 
Strabena  (S.  smithii,  Pet.  Nouv.  p.  157),  he  stated  in  M.  Grandidier's 
'  Hist,  de  Madagascar '  that  Satyrus  tamatavcc,  Boisd.,  was  the 
type  of  his  new  genus. 

If  this  loose  treatment  of  the  types  of  genera  is  permitted,  it 
will  necessitate  alteration  of  the  names  of  scores  of  well-known 
groups,  the  types  of  which  have  been  figured  or  referred  to  by 
both  Hiibner  and  Eelder,  without  any  definite  statement  that  the 
species  thus  indicated  are  the  types  of  their  genera. 

The  only  safeguard  is  strictly  to  follow  the  method  adopted  by 
Scudder,  accepting  the  author's  first  mention  of  his  genus,  as 
then  used,  and  ignoring  all  his  subsequent  decisions:  the  first 
species  recorded  under  a  new  generic  name,  if  unaccompanied  by 
other  species,  or  any  statement  as  to  the  type  of  the  said  genus, 
thus  becomes,  and  must  for  ever  after  remain,  the  typical  species. 

The  genus  Strabena,  as  represented  in  the  'Histoire  de 
Madagascar,'  contained  heterogeneous  material,  and  the  so-called 
type  differs  in  no  structural  character  from  one  of  the  species 
placed  by  the  same  author  under  Pseudonympha  :  thus  M.  Mabille 
says  that  the  latter  genus  is  characterized  by  its  long  antennae,  the 
club  of  which  is  distinct,  oboval,  and  laterally  compressed ;  but  his 
P.  goudotii  has  the  club  cylindrical  and  with  a  longitudinal  groove 
below,  as  in  S.  rakoto,  vinsonii,  ibitina,  tamatavce,  Ac. ;  it  also  has 
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the  median  vein  somewhat  swollen  at  the  base,  though  less  so  than 
in  Ypihima,  of  which  genus  the  whole  of  these  Madagascar  forms 
might  well  be  considered  a  section,  the  angulated-winged  species 
being  alone  kept  distinct  under  the  generic  name  of  Strabena \ 

The  absence  of  any  swelling  at  the  base  of  the  median  vein  in 
Neoccenyra  at  once  separates  it  from  Ypthima,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  from  Mabille's  second  version  of  Strabena. 

7.  Neocxenyba  gbbgobii,  sp.  n.    (Plate  XXXVI.  fig.  2.) 

Nearest  to  N.  duplex :  considerably  larger.  Olivaceous  brown, 
slightly  rufescent  in  certain  lights  on  the  basal  half,  which  is 
always  slightly  darker ;  a  well-defined  dark  brown  submarginal  line, 
somewhat  sinuated  on  the  secondaries,  particularly  towards  the 
apex ;  a  second  more  slender  line  close  to  outer  margin :  primaries 
with  a  large,  rounded,  subapical,  black  bipupillated  ocellus ;  the 
pupils  white,  edged  with  blue  or  lavender  scales ;  iris  tawny  orange, 
with  external  dark  brown  zone :  secondaries  with  three  or  four 
similarly  coloured,  but  smaller  and  unipupillated  ocelli  as  follows  :— 
one  subcostal  towards  apex,  very  small  in  the  male  but  large  in 
the  female,  and  three  in  an  oblique  series  from  third  median  branch 
to  near  anal  angle,  the  third  smaller  than  the  others  and  sometimes 
wanting  in  male  examples.  Wings  below  slightly  more  olivaceous 
than  above,  the  submarginal  lines  sienna-red  externally,  the  inner 
one  of  the  secondaries  zigzag  towards  apex ;  two  other  irregular 
lines,  dark  brown  in  the  male  but  red  in  the  female,  crossing  the 
wings,  angulated  on  the  secondaries ;  base  of  costa  and  discoidal 
cell  red  in  both  sexes ;  ocelli  nearly  as  above,  but  the  subanal 
ocellus  of  the  secondaries  always  present  and  usually  double  or 
geminate,  the  opposite  wings  sometimes  showing  two  small  ocelli 
near  together  or  one  geminate  ocellus  respectively.  Body  blackish, 
with  a  red  spot  on  the  patagia.  Expanse  of  wings,  tf  43  millim., 
$  46  millim. 

Karianduri,  ascent  of  Kilima  Meza,  Elmeteila  Basin,  Nawashi 
to  Baringo  Valley,  Kariandur,  6100  feet,  wooded  ravines  and  cliffs 
to  the  east  and  salt  marshes  to  the  west ;  Alng'aria ;  Thegu  and 
steppes  north  of  Thegu ;  Ndora  steppes  at  base  of  Kenya,  7000  ft. ; 
Bangatan,  Ndari. 

8.  Nbcxxentba  duplbx.    (Plate  XXXVI.  &g.  1.) 

c? .  Neocoenyra  duplex,  Butler,  P.  Z.  S.  1885,  p.  758.  n.  4. 

The  true  female  of  this  species  has  the  tawny  area  on  the 
primaries  much  larger  than  in  the  male  and  continued  downwards 
to  the  first  median  branch,  enclosing  a  second  small  and  unipupillate 
ocellus  on  the  first  median  interspace ;  the  secondaries  show  a 
sinuous  dark  brown  line  beyond  the  cell  on  the  under  surface. 
Expanse  of  wings  36  millim. 

Kgomeni  to  Kinani. 

1  Apart  from  colour  characters,  I  fail  to  see  any  good  reason  For  distinguishing 
"  Strabena"  tamatava  and  allies,  even  as  a  Section,  from  true  Yptkima,  the  only 
structural  distinction  being  one  of  degree. 
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Physo-enuba,  Wllgr. 

In  my  last  paper  (on  Mr.  Johnston's  collections)  I  failed  to 
recognize  this  genus  as  the  Periplysia  of  Gerstacker,  and  con- 
sequently, in  g;oing  through  the  Becords,  I  overlooked  Mr.  Godman's 
Physcamura  pione  and  renamed  it  as  a  new  Periplysia. 

9.  Physo-enttba  leda. 

Periplysia  leda,  Gerstacker,  Arch,  fiir  Naturg.  1871,  i.  p.  358  ; 
Van  der  Decken's  Eeisen,  iii.  2,  p.  371,  pi.  15.  figs.  3,  3  a  (1873). 
Ngatana. 

10.  Tpthima  astebope. 

Eipparehia  asterope,  Klug,  Symb.  Phys.  pi.  29.  figs.  11-14 
(1832). 

Ngomeni  to  Keriani. 

One  rather  poor  example  was  obtained. 

11.  ElTBYTELA  DBYOPB. 

Papilio  dryope,  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  i.  pi.  Ixxviii.  E,  F  (1779). 
Ngatana,  29th  January,  1893 ;  Kibwezi  and  Fuladoya. 

12.  EUBYTELA  OPHIONE. 

Papilio  ophione,  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  ii.  pi.  cxiv.  E,  F  (1779). 
Ngatana,  December  or  January. 

13.  Byblia  ilithyia. 

Papilio  ilithyia,  Drury,  HI.  Exot.  Ent.  ii.  pi.  17.  figs.  1,  2 
(1773). 

Ngatana,  29th  and  30th  January,  1893 ;  Golbanti ;  Ndara  in 
the  afternoon;  Kinani;  Mtoto  wa  Ande;  steppes  N.W.  of 
Longari ;  steppes  of  Kiroruma. 

14.  Byblia  ooba. 

Hypanis  coray  Feisthamel,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  France,  1850,  p.  249. 
Ndara  and  Thagana,  in  woods  beside  and  park-land  between 
Ukikuya. 

15.  Byblia  acheloia. 

Hypanis  acheloia,  Wallengren,  Lep.  Bhop.  Caffr.  p.  29  (1857). 
Urtu  in  garden ;  Ngatana ;  Mtoto  wa  Ande. 

16.  Chabaxes  gudebiaka. 

<?.  Nymphalis  guderiana,  Dewitz,  Nova  Acta  Akad.  Naturf. 
Halle,  1879,  p.  200,  pi.  2.  fig.  18. 

$ .  Charaxes  guderiana,  Butler,  P.  Z.  S.  1893,  p.  648.  n.  18 ; 
Trimen,  P.  Z.  S.  1894,  pi.  v.  fig.  8. 

<J ,  Fuladoya. 
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17.  Chabaxes  CAKDIOPB. 

Nymphalis  candiope,  Godart,  Enc.  Meth.  iz.  p.  352.  n.  10 
(1823). 

Summit  of  Mt.  Hohnel,  16,000  feet. 

18.  PALLA  VABA1H5S. 

Papilio  varanes,  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  ii.  pi.  clx.  D,  E  (1779). 

No  record  of  exact  locality  on  the  specimen :  probably  Sabaki 
Valley. 

Dr.  Gregory  informs  me  that  the  bulk  of  the  specimens  obtained 
in  the  Sabaki  Valley  were  not  labelled ;  thus  nearly  all  unlabelled 
examples  would  be  from  that  locality. 

19.  Hypoumn AS  MISIPPUS. 

Papilio  misippus,  Linneus,  Mus.  Lud.  Ulr.  p.  264  (1764). 
o*  ?  ,  Ngatana,  December  and  January. 

19  a.  Hypolimnas  ik  ahia. 

Papilio  inaria,  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  i,  pL  cexiv.  A,  B  (I77W)- 
c? ,  Lamu  ;  £ ,  Witu  ;  Ngatana,  28th  December,  1892;  Klnm; 
Njempo  ;  Athi,  plains  near  Clijanjavi* 

20.  EUBALIA  DECEM      : 

Diadema  deceptor,  Trimen,  Trans*  Ent.  Soe.  1873,  p.  105. 
Euralia  deceptor,  Trimen,  South  Afr«  Butt.  i«  p.  286.  n.ft3,pl.«* 
fig.  3. 

$ ,  Sabaki  Valley. 

21.  Juwoioa  ethtea  (or  a  nearly  allied  new  species  y 
Salami*  ethyra,  Feistbamel,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Fr,  1S50,  p,  250. 
Alng'aria. 

22.  JUKONIA  X ATALI    A , 

Precis  natalica,  Felder,  Wien,  ent,  Monatschr.  it-  p.  108.  a*  H 
(1860). 

Sandy  steppes  of  the  Kiroruma,  Tana  ;  Thika-Shika,  west  of  the 
Lower  Falls. 

23.  JUNONIA  UMNO]:,. 

Vanessa  limnoria,  King,  Symb,  Phys.  pi  48,  figs,  6,  7  (184S> 
Kibwezi. 

24.  Junonia  SIMIA. 

Precis  simia,  Wallengren,  KongL  S  Ten  ska  Yetensk.-A^' 
Handl.  1857,  p.  26.  n.  2 ;  Trimen,  South  Afr.  Butt.  i.  p.  &1 
(1887);  P.  Z.  S.  1894,  p.  33,  pi.  iv.  fig.  5. 

Junonia  micromcra,  Butler,  Ann,  <5t  Mag,  Nat.  Hist.  aeT-  *» 
vol.  xviii.  p.  482  (1876). 
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Kinani;  Mtoto  wa  Ande;  Njempo,  shores  of  Lake  Baringo, 
taken  at  night. 

Evidently  a  common  though  somewhat  local  species.  Mr.  Trimen 
says  that  he  recognized  it  by  the  help  of  a  coloured  drawing  of  the 
type.  I  have  only  recently  recognized  it  through  Mr.  Trimen's 
plate,  a  coloured  proof  of  which  was  submitted  to  me  to  pass  for 
printing.  In  the  description  by  Trimen  (South  Afr.  Butt.)  this 
species  is  clearly  compared  with  my  J.  caUscens,  which  I  find  that 
Staudinger  has  superseded  in  his  letterpress,  though  not  on  his 
plate,  by  calling  it  Precis  ociavia,  var.  natalensis.  That  it  is  not  a 
variety  (as  Staudinger  imagined  from  the  fact  that  he  had, 
apparently,  only  one  example  from  Natal)  is  certain ;  for  it  occurs 
in  localities  where  the  allied  Junonia  ociavia  is  not  found,  and 
which  it  evidently  replaces,  as  J.  simia  does  in  the  present 
collection.  Whether  the  names  natalica  and  natalensis  should  both 
stand  may  be  questioned. 

25.  Junonia  tebea,  var. 

PapMo  terea,  Drury,  HI.  Exot.  Ent.  ii.  pi.  18.  figs.  3,  4  (1773). 
S  ,  Gropo  lal  Mavari,  Laitsipia ;    $ ,  Alng'aria. 
A  very  dark  suffused  pair  with  orange  band  almost  as  narrow 
as  in  J.  elgiva,  which  it  tends  to  link  to  J.  terea. 

26.  Junonia  cuama. 

Junonia  cuama,  Hewitson,  Exot.  Butt.  iii.  Jun.  pi.  1.  figs.  4,  5 
(1864). 
Kinani,  afternoon  ;  Mtoto  wa  Ande ;  steppes  of  Tliika-Shika. 

27.  Junonia  cloantha. 

Papxlio  cloantha,  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  iv.  pi.  cccxxxviii.  A,  B 
(1782). 

Guaso  Laschau,  Guaso  Nyiro. 

28.  Junonia  sesamus. 

Precis  sesamus,  Trimen,  South  Afr.  Butt.  i.  p.  231,  pi.  iv.  fig.  3 
(1887). 
Maka. 

29.  Junonia  boofis. 

Junonia  boopis,  Trimen,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  London,  1879,  p.  331. 
Witu;  Njempo. 

30.  Junonia  olelia. 

Paptiio  clelia,  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  i.  pi.  xxi.  E,  F  (1779). 

Witu;  Ngatana,  December  and  January;  Njempo;  Guaso 
Laschau  ;  Thagana  woods  beside  Ukikuya ;  steppes  between  Athi 
and  Thika;  Sabaki  Valley  at  Tanganyika. 

In  some  of  Dr.  Gregory's  examples  the  blue  patch  is  unusually 
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large  on  the  secondaries,  exhibiting  the  first  step  in  the  direction 
of  J.  bobpis :  it  varies  from  cobalt  to  lilac  in  tint 

31.  JlTNONIA  OEBRENE. 

Jurwnia  cebrtnt,  Trimen,  Trans,  Ent.  Soc,  London,  1870tp.353* 
Kinani;  platform  on  Kikuyu  escarpment,  Kedong,  Nalva;  shores 
of  Lake  Baringo ;  Njempo ;  Guaso  Narok  ;  Guaso  Lasehau ;  steppes 
N.W.  of  Longari ;  Thagana ;  steppes  of  Thika-Shika ;  steppea 
between  Athi  and  Thika  \  Athi  plains,  Chjanjavi ;  Maka;  Ndoli ; 
Sabaki  Valley  at  Tanganyika  and  near  Hakongeni 

As  regards  the  form  of  the  tawny  patches  and  the  size,  shape, 
and  colouring  of  the  blue  or  violet  spot  on  the  secondaries  the 
specimens  vary  not  a  little  ;  it  therefore  seems  doubtful  whether 
the  Malagasy  form,  J.  parti,  will  prove  to  be  specifically  distinct 

32.  PyBAMEIS  ABYSSIN1CA. 

Pyrameis  abyssinica,  Pelder,  Jieise  der  Nov.,  Lep.  in.  p.  897, 
n.  689  (1867). 

No  exact  locality  on  the  specimen  j  probably  Sabaki  Talley. 

This  interesting  little  species  is  quite  intermediate  between 
P.  atalanta  and  P.  dejeanii ;  but,  as  Felder  says,  belongs  to  the 
P.  atalanta- group.  In  colouring  it  more  nearly  resembles  Ettrma 
schomeia,  Trimen,  but  has  a  short  ochreous  bar  beyond  the  cell  of 
the  primaries  representing  the  white  bar  in  P.  atalanta* 

Trimen  observes  that  1  evidently  included  E.  srhameta  under  my 
Hypanartia  commixla  (in  which  he  is  quite  correct) ;  but  whether 
the  date  printed  with  Oberthiir's  paper  was  that  of  its  actual  publi- 
cation is,  I  think,  open  to  question. 

33.  Ptbameis  oabdui. 

Papilio  cardw,  Linnaeua,  Faun.  Suec.  p.  276,  n#  1054  (1761). 
Guaso  Laschau ;  Thagana ;  Kenya,  camp  below  the  old  ice-fall ; 
steppes  between  Athi  and  Thika ;  Ndangi  Elver. 

34.  Protogoniomobfha  aglatonice. 

Vanessa  aglatonice,  Godart,  Ene.  Meth.  ix.  p.  299.  n,  8  (1819); 
o* ,  Lucas,  Lep.  Exot.  pi.  57.  %,  2  (1835), 

Var.  o*  •  Salamis  definita,  Butler,  Ann.  &  Mag*  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  5, 
vol.  iv.  p.  230  (1879). 

?  .  Protogoniomorpha  dtfinita,  Butler,  P.  Z.  S.  1893,  p,  653. 

rf  %.  Salamis  nebulosa,  Trimen,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Loud.  1881, 
p.  441 ;  South  Afr.  Butt.  i.  p,  246.  n.  79  (1887). 

$  $ .  Sabaki  Valley. 

Three  examples  exactly  corresponding  with  typical  females  of 
the  three  supposed  species  ;  thus  distinctly  proving  that  they  are 
mere  sports  of  one  variable  form,  as  I  previously  suggested. 

35.  Pbotogobtiomobpiia  anagardii. 

Papilio  anacardii,  Linnreua,  Mus-  Lud.  Tllr.  p.  236  (^1764). 
Lanjoro,  south  of  Guaso  Thegu. 
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36.  EUPHADRA.  VIOLAOEA. 

Euryphene  violacea,  Butler,  P.  Z.  S.  1888,  p.  91. 

No  exact  localities  on  the  pair  obtained;  probably  from  the 
Sabaki  Valley. 

An  example  from  Zanzibar  in  the  series  of  E.  neophron  recently 
presented  to  the  Museum  by  Messrs.  Salvin  and  Godman  shows 
a  decided  approach  to  the  colouring  of  E.  violacea,  but  has  the 
wing-form  or  typical  E.  neophron.  The  latter  varies  remarkably  in 
colouring,  examples  from  Lake  Nyasa  being  bright  green  above, 
those  from  Delagoa  Bay  bluish  green  or  greenish  blue,  those  from 
Zanzibar  having  a  more  or  less  pronounced  violaceous  suffusion, 
usually  confined  to  the  external  area.  None,  however,  have  the 
produced  primaries  or  uniform  violaceous  colouring  of  my  species, 
though  it  is  possible  that  more  transitional  forms  may  hereafter 
be  obtained. 

37.  TTamawtjmlda  dmdjllub. 

Papilio  chedalus,  Fabricius,  Syst.  Ent.  p.  482.  n.  174  (1775). 
Golbanti ;  steppes  of  Thika-Shika ;  Ndoli ;  Ndangi  Eiver. 

38.  GODARTIA  WAKEFIBLDII. 

Godartia  wdkefieUii,  Ward,  Ent.  Month.  Mag.  x.  p.  152 ;  Afric. 
Butt.  pi.  vi.  fig.  3  (1873). 

No  exact  localities  on  specimens,  which  were  therefore  probably 
obtained  in  the  Sabaki  Valley. 

39.  NhPTIS  AGATHA. 

Papilio  agatha,  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  iv.  pi.  cccxxvii.  A,  B  (1782). 
Ngatana ;  Guaso  Laschau ;  Thiriati ;  steppes  of  Thika-Shika. 

40.  Atella  oolumbina. 

Papilio  columbina,  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  iii.  pi.  ccxxxviii.  A,  B ; 
iv.  pL  cccxxxvii.  D,  E  (1782). 

No  exact  locality  on  the  specimens ;  probably  Sabaki  Valley. 

41.  AOBJEA  CABIRA. 

Acrasa  cabira,  HopfEer,  Ber.Verh.  Akad.  Berlin.  1855,  p.  640.  n.  7; 
Peters,  Eeise  nach  Mossambique,  p.  378,  pi.  23.  figs.  14, 15  (1862). 

Thiriati  (shrub-covered  plateau,  with  deep  gorges)  in  Tana 
river-basin. 

42.  Acrjsa  YwsnmA. 

Acroea  ventura,  Hewitson,  Ent.  Month.  Mag.  xiv.  p.  51  (1877) ; 
Butler,  P.  Z.  S.  1893,  p.  655.  n.  61. 
Bangatan,  Ndari,  Laitsipia. 

43.  ACBJEJL  FLANBSIUM. 

Acroea  planesiwn,  Oberthur,  fitudes  d'Entom.  17th  livr.  p.  24, 
pL  1.  fig.  11  (1893). 

Thiriati ;  Machakos  ;  KavaluM  Valley ;  Maka. 

Apparently  not  a  rare  species. 
Eroo.  Zool.  Soo.— 1894,  No.  XXXVII.  37 
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44.  Acrmjl  pbbbupta. 

Telchinia  perrupta,  Butler,  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  5, 
vol.  xii.  p.  102.  n.  4  (1883). 

Qolbanti;  Mbololo  near  summit,  5600  ft.;  shores  of  Lake 
Baringo,  S.W.  corner;  Njempo;  Gopo  lal  Mayari;  Gnaso  Laschau; 
Thiriati. 

45.  ACB^A  LYOIA. 

Papilio  lyoia,  Fabricius,  Syst.  Ent.  p.  464.  n.  04  (1775). 
Ngatana ;  Ndara ;  Njempo ;  shores  of  Lake  Baringo. 

45  a.  Aorjea  oscxlia. 

Papilio  ccecilia,  Fabricius,  Spec.  Ins.  ii.  p.  34.  n.  142  (1781). 

Ngatana. 

One  example  of  the  variety  noted  P.  Z.  S.  1888,  p.  66.  The 
true  A.  ccecilia  is  probably  a  seasonal  (certainly  a  dimorphic)  form 
of  A.  It/cia :  it  only  differs  from  the  typical  phase  in  its  tawny 
coloration. 

46.  AOB^A  DOUBLUDAYI. 

Acrcea  doubledayi,  Ghierin,  Lefebvre's  Voy.  en  Abyss,  vi.  p.  378 
(1847). 
No  exact  locality  recorded  ;  probably  Sabaki  Valley. 

47.  ACB.EA  PUDOBIKA. 

c? .  Acrcea  pudorina,  Staudinger,  Exot.  Schmett.  p.  84,  pi.  33 
(1888). 

Acrcea  acrita,  var.,  Trimen,  P.  Z.  S.  1894,  p.  28,  pi.  iv.  fig.  4. 

Ndara,  in  the  afternoon ;  steppes  of  Thika-Shika  and  between 
Athi  and  Thika  ;  Athi  plains  near  Chjanjavi ;  Bondoni  and  Eapte 
plains ;  Kibwezi. 

Described,  according  to  Staudinger,  from  a  single  fresh  male ; 
this  does  not  appear  from  the  illustration,  for  fresh  males  have  the 
wings  far  more  rosy  above,  and,  below,  the  apical  area  of  the 
primaries  and  disc  of  the  secondaries  are  cream-coloured,  with  inter- 
nervular  reddish  tawny  streaks ;  after  they  have  flown  for  a  time 
the  cream-colouring  seems  to  get  worn  (or  perhaps  darkened)  and 
the  streaking  is  thereby  lost ;  most  males  show  three  black  6pote 
in  a  slightly  angular  oblique  series  across  the  centre  of  primaries, 
but  in  some  examples  the  two  lower  spots  are  wanting  (Staadinger's 
figure  shows  a  trace  of  the  lowest,  but  not  the  middle  spot).  The 
female  above  ia  of  a  smoky  vinous  tint,  blackish  towards  the  base, 
and  quite  Mark  al  lwise  of  (vll  in  secondaries;  the  apical  area  of 
primaries  smoky  fulvous,  the  costal  third  and  the  outor  inwipn 
more  broadly  black  than  in  any  of  the  male  examples;  the  evt^rw 
border  of  the  secondaries  black,  with  faint  brownish  indicatwus  of 
the  submargiual  spots.     Expanse  o£  wings  56  millim. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  question  that  this  is  a  local 
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tative  of  A  acrita,  from  which  it  only  differs  in  the  absence  of  the 
broad  apical  black  patch  on  the  primaries ;  in  well-marked 
examples  all  the  spots  (on  the  absence  of  which  Dr.  Staudinger 
relies)  are  well  denned ;  one  specimen  even  shows  an  additional 
spot  on  the  subcostal  area,  nearer  to  apex. 

48.  A.ORA/L  NATALICA. 

Acraa  natalica,  Boisduval,  Voy.  de  Deleg.  p.  690.  n.  57  (1847). 
Ngatana,  December  and  January. 

49.  Aon£A  mbneppb. 

Papilio  menippe,  Drury,  111.  Exot.  Ent.  ill.  pi.  13.  figs.  3,  4 
(1782). 

One  worn  female  from  Ngatana. 

50.  AORJSA  AOTfiMOSA. 

Aercea  anemosa,  Hewitson,  Exot.  Butt,  iii.,  Acr.  pi.  3.  figs.  14, 15 
(1865). 

Two  good  specimens  without  labels  of  locality,  but  probably 
from  the  Sabaki  Valley. 

51.  ACRXA  INSIGNIS. 

Acraa  insignis,  Distant,  P.  Z.  8.  1880,  p.  184,  pi.  ix.  fig.  4. 
No  exact  locality ;  probably  Sabaki  Valley. 

52.  PlAIHUMA  MONTANA. 

tf .  Planema  montana,  Butler,  P.  Z.  S.  1888,  p.  91. 

9 .  Pattern  of  male,  decidedly  larger,  the  primaries  to  outer 
border  of  secondaries  fuliginous  ;  the  band  of  primaries  and  central 
area  of  secondaries  white,  interrupted  by  blackish  veins ;  base  of 
secondaries  suffused  with  dull  tawny  buff,  the  black  spots  of  the 
under  surface  showing  through.     Expanse  of  wings  82  millim. 

9,  Kibwezi. 

We  have  received  both  sexes  of  this  species  from  Kilimanjaro. 

53.  HyBBUS  ^QUATOBIALiS. 

Lyccena  ccquatorialis,  E.  M.  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  637, 
pi.  xlviii.  fig.  5. 

S  ?  ,  Summit  of  Mount  Hohnel,  16,000  feet ;  Kenya  and  camp 
below  the  old  ice-fall,  10,500  feet. 

Strictly  speaking  this  species  and  H.  webbianus  hardly  belong 
to  Hyrew,  as  their  hind  wings  are  not  tailed. 

The  figure  is  taken  from  a  somewhat  abnormal  specimen ;  most 
examples  have  the  dark  discal  band  toothed  in  the  centre,  the 
prominence  emitted  from  the  centre  of  the  band  and  sometimes 
entirely  dividing  the  white  submarginal  band;  this  is  the  case 
with  Dr.  Gregory's  pair  of  the  species,  and  with  several  unset 
specimens  shown  to  me  by  Miss  Sharpe. 

37* 
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54.  ZlZBBA  KNYSNA. 

Lycama  knygnar  Trimen,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc,  Lond,  3rd  sen  vol.  i. 
p.  282  (1862). 

o*  $  ,  Mtoto  wa  Ande ;  shores  of  Lake  Baringo  ;  Njempo. 

55.  ZlZERA  uik.i, 

Lycama  gaika%  Trimen,  Trans-  Ent,  Soc.  Lond.  3rd  ser.  vol  i. 
p.  403(1862). 
o*  2 1  Njempo. 

56.  LyCjENESTUES  AALARAH. 

Polyommatug  amarah^  Ghienn,  Lefebvre's  Voy,  en  Abyss,  p.  384, 
pi.  11.  figs.  5,  6. 

<$  2 ,  Larabwal,  Laitsipia. 

57.  IiYO-ENESTHES  kerstexi* 

Lycama  Tcersttrai^  Gerstacker,  Archiv  fiir  Naturg.  1871,  p.  359. 
n.  27  ;  Van  der  Deckens  Lep.  Oat-Sibiriens,  p.  373.  n,  27,  pL xv. 
fig.  5  (1873). 

One  fragmentary  male,  from  Mtoto  wa  Ande. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  Mr,  Triinen  regarded  this 
species  as  synonymous  with  £,  larydtis ;  the  two  forms  appear  to 
me  as  distinct  as  any  of  the  species  in  the  genus  and  only  show 
a  resemblance  to  each  other  on  the  upper  surface;  but  even  there 
the  shade  of  deep  blue  in  the  males  differs  and  the  form  is 
strikingly  different,  the  front  wings  of  L*  kertteni  being  elongate- 
triangular,  those  of  L.  larydaM  comparatively  short  in  the  coata  and 
consequently  with  the  outer  margin  almost  straight  instead  of 
very  oblique.  Taking  the  entire  outline  of  L.  larydas  it  roughly 
represents  a  semicircle^  whilst  that  of  Z.  Iccrsteni  more  nearly 
approaches  a  triangle  with  truncated  apex. 

58.  Catochrtsofb  osibis. 

Lycama  osiris,  Hopffer,  Ber,  Verb,  Ak.  Berlin*  1885,  p.  642, 
n.  21 ;  Peters's  Reise  nach  Mossambique,  v,  p.  409,  pL  26, 
figs.  11,  12  (1802). 

No  exact  locality  given  ;  probably  SabakI  Valley. 

59.  POLTOMMATUS  B^TIC'UB. 

Papilio  bcetim*,  LinnaMi*,  Syst.  Nat,  i.  2t  p.  789.  n.  226  (1767), 
c?  $ ,  Ngatana  in  cmtu  ;  Kavaluki  Valley,  TTkamba. 

60.  CASTAxrua  gbegoeti,  sp,  n.     (Plate  XXXVI.  fig.  3.) 

ct .  Allied  to  C.  calice  and  ft  cretosm ;  above  nearest  to  the 
latter,  the  white  area  of  the  primaries  still  wider,  the  subm&rgkial 
spot  crossed  by  the  radials  larger,  hut  no  white  spots  on  the  outer 
border  below  it :  secondaries  above  with  the  basa]  t  bird  greyish, 
traversed  by  nearly  straight  blackish  bars,  partly  visible  through 
the  wing,  and  further  obscured  by  long  greyish  bair  ;  outer  bonier 
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rather  narrow  and  quite  regular;  only  the  first  of  the  disco- 
submarginal  series  of  spots  being  present,  close  to  apex;  white 
snbmarginal  luuules  small  and  inconspicuous.  Below,  the  primaries 
are  almost  the  same  as  in  C.  calice,  but  the  black  spots  on  the 
snbmarginal  white  band  are  smaller,  the  lowest  being  absent ;  the 
white  areas  generally  are  also  broader :  the  secondaries  below 
differ  from  those  of  C.  calice  in  that  the  two  irregular  series  of 
black  spots  crossing  the  basal  half  are  confluent,  forming  black 
bands,  the  discal  series  of  spots  being  only  represented  by  a  small 
subapical  dot;  the  submarginal  partly  blue-edged  black  spots 
smaller  and  reduced  to  five  in  number.  Expanse  of  wings 
31  millim. 

Bondoni  and  Kapte  Plains. 

Only  one  example  was  obtained,  but  in  tolerably  good  condition. 

61.  AZAOTS  OOOIDENTAUS. 

Azanus  occidental^,  Butler,  P.  Z,  S.  1887,  p.  571.  n.  32. 
2 ,  Gopo  lal  Mavari;  <$ ,  Thagana,  woods  beside  Ukikuya. 

62.  Plebeixts  tbochilus. 

Lycctna  trochilus,  Freyer,  Neuere  Beitr.  v.  pi.  440.  fig.  1  (1844). 
Njempo. 

63.  Plsbbiub,  sp.  ? 

One  much-worn  and  broken  female  example  of  a  species  which 
I  have  been  unable  to  identify. 
Bangatan,  Ndari. 

64.  Tatuba  phtlippus. 

ffesperia  phMppus,  Fabricius,   Ent.  Syst.  iii.  1,  p.  283.  n.  87 
(1793). 
No  exact  locality  recorded. 

65.  Vebachola  anta. 

Lycccna  anta,  Trimen,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  ser.  3,  vol.  i.  p.  402 
(1862). 
Sabaki  Valley. 

66.  Stugbta  bowkebi. 

lolaus  bowkeri,  Trimen,  Bhop.  Afr.  Austr.  p.  225.  n.  130, 
pi.  4.  fig.  4  (1866). 

S.W.  corner  of  Lake  Baringo. 

This  is  quite  distinct  from  S..marmoreay  from  the  White  Nile; 
that  species  shows  no  trace  of  the  conspicuous  blue  colouring  of 
S.  bowkeri. 

67.  Sfiotasis  htassa    (Plate  XXXVI.  fig.  4.) 
Aphn&ui  nyassce,  Butler,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  xx.  p.  250  (1884). 
Two  females,  without  exact  locality. 
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68.  AXIOOBBSES  PEBIOX* 

Papilio  perion,  Cramer,  Pap,  Exot.  iv.  pL  ceclxxix.  B,C  (1782), 
d ,  Steppes  N.W.  of  LongarL,  Laitsipia. 

69.  ClGABITIS  ABBOTTTL 

Chrysoplianus  abbottii,  Holland,    Entomologist,   xxv.   (SuppL) 
p.  90  (1892). 
Guaso. 

70.  MtLOTHEIS  AGAT1II5A. 

Papilio  agaihina%  Cramer,  Pap,  Exot,  iii.  pi.  ccxxxvii,  D,  E  (17$2), 
Mbololo  near  summit,  5600  feet ;  Kibwezi, 

71.  Mtlothbis  edppellii. 

Pieris  ruppellii,  Koch,  Indo-Austr.  Lep.  Fauna,  p.  88  (1865), 
$> ,  Alng'aria,  Laitsipia, 

72.  Ntchitona  alcbbta. 

Papilio  alcestay  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  iv,  ph  ccckxix,  A  (1782)* 
Ngatana,  December  and  January. 

73.  Comas  edfsa,  var.  elegtba, 

Papilio  electra,  Linmeus,  9yst.  Nat.  L  2,  p.  764,  n.  101  (1767). 

Steppes  N.W.  of  Longari ;  Thagana,  in  woods  ;  Thegu,  in  pirk- 
land;  Mt.  Kenya,  below  the  old  ice-fall,  10,500  feet;  Karati, 
Konu,  Ukikuya,  beside  swamp  ;  Thiriati,  Konti,  on  shrub-covered 
plateau. 

In  British  East  Africa  this  species  is  very  variable,  both  in  me 
and  depth  of  colour :  one  of  the  males  from  the  first-mentioned 
locality  has  all  the  appearance  of  typical  C\  tdusa  (nor  do  I  believe 
that  it  possesses  a  character  to  distinguish  it  therefrom),  and  none 
of  the  distinctive  points  indicated  in  Trim  en's  *  South  African 
Butterflies '  avail  to  separate  it,  seeing  that  it  does  not  possess  them. 
The  "  inward  nervular  dentations  of  the  hind -marginal  border  "  are 
very  variable  in  both  types ;  indeed  a  male  in  the  Museum  from 
Malta  shows  stronger  dentations  than  those  normally  exhibited  in 
C,  electra,  whilst  in  the  specimen  above  mentioned  they  are  hardly 
so  well  marked  as  in  the  majority  of  typical  0.  etlusat  and  & 
specimen  in  the  Museum  from  Kilimanjaro,  though  dark  in  colour 
and  smaller  than  usual,  shows  no  inward  dentation  of  the  border. 

74.  Tbbiab  bbigitta. 

Papilio  brigitta,  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  i\\  p!.  cccxxxi,  B,  C  (1782), 
Steppes  N.  of  Thegu. 

75.  Tbbiab  zoi 

Terias  zoe,  Hopffer,  Ber.  Verb,  Ak.  BerL  1855,  p,  640,  n.  5; 
Peters,  Beise  nach  Moseamb.,  ZooL  pi.  23.  figs,  10, 11  (1362). 
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Ngomeni  to  Kinani;  Mtoto  wa  Ande;  Miviruni,  Baringo 
Valley,  Mguki;  shores  of  Lake  Baringo ;  steppes  of  Thika-Shika ; 
Athi  plains  near  Chjanjavi;  Machakos;  Bondoni  and  Kapte 
plains ;  Ndangi  River. 

76.  TBBIAS  BEOTLABIS. 

Terias  rcgularis,  Butler,  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  4,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  486  (1876). 
Mbololo,  near  summit,  5600  feet. 

77.  TflBIAS  DBSJABDINSn. 

Xanthidia  desjardinsii,  Boisduval,  Faune  Ent.  de  Madag.  p.  22, 
pi.  2.  fig.  6  (1833). 

c? ,  Mbololo,  near  summit. 

One  rather  ragged,  but  very  singular,  male  specimen,  in  which 
the  outer  border  of  the  primaries  is  formed  as  in  I7,  formosa,  Hiibn., 
and  the  black  edging  of  the  costal  margin  is  wanting. 

78.  Tbbias  boisduvaliaka. 

Terias  boisduvaliana,  Mabille,  Hist.  Nat.  de  Madag.  i.  pi.  32. 
figs.  4-7. 

Ngatana  in  wood,  30th  January,  1893;  Njempo;  Larabwal, 
Laitsipia ;  Ndoro,  steppes  at  base  of  Kenya,  7000  feet. 

This  species  is  not  unlike  a  pale  brimstone-coloured  represen- 
tative of  my  T.  ceres,  to  which  Mr.  Trimen  has  unaccountably 
given  the  new  designation  of  1.  eihiopica ;  our  examples  of  the 
latter  are  from  S.  Africa,  Natal,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar.  The 
outer  border  of  the  primaries  in  T.  hoisduvaliaiw,  usually  resembles 
that  of  T.  brenda. 

79.  Tbbias  obeentis. 

Terias  (mentis,  Butler,  P.  Z.  S.  1888,  p.  71.  n.  87. 
6  2 »  Ngatana,  December  and  January. 

Specimens  of  the  preceding  species  sometimes  agree  closely 
with  this  on  the  upper  surface,  but  not  below. 

80.  Tbbaoolus  CALAIS. 

PapUio  ealais,  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  i.  pi.  liii.  C,D  (1779). 
Ngatana,  near  wood  on  barra,  30th  January,  1893 ;  east  shore  of 
Lake  Losugata,  on  grass  and  scrub. 

81.  TeRAOOLUS  HAKNDTQTONH. 

Teracolus  hanningtoni,  Butler,  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  5, 
vol.  xii.  p.  104.  n.  8  (1883). 

$ ,  Sabaki  Valley.  We  originally  received  this  species  from  the 
Victoria  Nyanza. 
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82.  Txbacolus  catachbybom, 

leracolus  catachrifWjHt,  Butler,  Ann.  A  Mag.  Xat.  Hist,  ser.  5, 
vol.  ii.  p.  178  (1878). 

o*  d,  Ndoli. 

Described  from  specimens  collected  at  Masasi,  and  since  receif ed 
from  Kilimanjaro. 

83.  Tebaoolub  ATJRIGINEUB. 

Teracolus  aurigintus,  Butler,  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist*  ser.  5, 
vol.  xii.  p.  103.  n.  7  (1883). 

Njempo ;  Guaso  Narok ;  Ouaso  Laschau  ;  Guaso  Naerotia ; 
steppes  N.W.  of  Longari;  Thagana,  woods  beside  Ukikuva; 
Thegu. 

84.  Tebaoolub  hblvolus, 

Teracolus  helvoluz,  Butler,  P.  Z,  8,  1888,  p.  94. 
Sabaki  Valley,  at  Tanganyika. 

My  supposition  that  T .  hdvolns  would  prove  to  be  restricted  to 
Somaliland  is  thus  proved  incorrect. 

85.  TEBACOLUB  PfiQTOMEDlA. 

Ponlia  proUmedia,  Klug,  Symb.  Phys.  pi.  8.  figs.  13,  14  (1829). 
o*  ?,  Golbanti. 

86.  Tebaoolus  agote,  J  ?     (^Idmaisfatma,  Feld.) 

o* .  Anihopsyche  aqoye^  Wallengren,  Kongl.  Svenak.  Vet.- AW. 
Handl.  1857;  Lep.  Rhop.  Caffr.  p.  15.  n.  11. 

<$  J.  Anthochdris  agoy**  Trimen,  Ehop.  Afr.  Austr.  p.  325. 
n.  219  (1866). 

2  .  Var.  ?  without  indication  of  exact  locality  ;  probably  Sabaki 
Valley. 

This  female  differs  from  that  described  by  Mr.  Trim  en  in  having 
traces  of  two  spot  a  on  the  median  interspaces  of  the  primaries,  and 
a  faintly  indicated  internal  streak  ending  in  a  third  spot ;  it  comes 
nearest  to  the  form  which  1  described  under  the  name  of  Ttracolw 
johnstoni  (the  descriptions  of  which  and  of  T.  ojtale^cetts  Mr. 
Trimen  seems  to  have  overlooked),  Ent.  Month.  Mag.  xxiii  p.  29 
(1886).  I  strongly  suspect  it  to  bo  the  female  of  the  '*  o*  from 
the  Lydenburg  District  of  the  Transvaal,"  which  Mr.  Trunea 
mentions,  as  the  underside  of  the  bind  wings  and  apex  of  fore 
wings  are  tinted  with  pale  creamy  pinkish  ;  it  clearly  demon- 
strates the  affinity  of  T*  agow  to  the  7\  tris  group. 

Since  Mr.  Trimen  examined  our  collection,  we  have  added, 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett,  two  pairs  of  T» 
johnstoni  from  Amshaw,  King  William's  Town.  The  male  is  very 
distinct  from  that  of  typical  T.  m«;  the  apical  area  of  the 
primaries  is  more  restricted,  with  the  oehreous  spots  brighter* 
broader,  shorter,  and  only  separated  by  slender  bte^k  veins ;  on 
the  second  (upper)  median  inter  space  also  there  is  a  very  large 
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oval  white  marginal  spot,  and  below  this  again  the  black  is 
externally  undulating,  leaving  three  pure  white  indentations 
confluent  with  the  white  fringe.  On  the  secondaries  the  black 
costal  border,  instead  of  extending  almost  to  the  apex,  is  cut 
across  transversely  and  therefore  terminates  much  more  abruptly. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  both  this  and  T.  opalescent  constitute 
constant  local  races,  far  more  worthy  of  specific  rank  than  many 
of  the  species  which  my  excellent,  but,  as  I  think,  inconsistent, 
friend  has  considered  distinct  *. 

The  markings  in  Dr.  Gregory's  example  are  less  strongly 
defined  than  in  Felder's  figure ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  question  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  species ;  at  the  same  time,  I  should  doubt 
whether  the  two  males  associated  in  the  Hewitson  collection  under 
the  name  of  T.  agoye  are  actually  one  species. 

87.  Teraoolus  punioeus.    (Plate  XXXVI.  figs.  5,  6.) 

Teracolus  puniceus,  Butler,  P.  Z.  S.  1888,  p.  72.  n.  92. 

c? ,  without  label  of  exact  locality ;  probably  Sabaki  Valley. 
The  female  we  received  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 

88.  Tebaooltts  foliaceus,  sp.  n.    (Plate  XXXVI.  fig.  7.) 

$ .  Above  chalky  white,  the  basal  third  irrorated  with  fine  grey 
scales :  primaries  with  a  conspicuous  spot  at  the  end  of  the  cell ; 
the  apical  two-thirds  of  costa  and  the  apical  third  of  wing  to  inner 
margin,  as  well  as  a  large  almost  wedge-shaped  spot  only  separated 
from  the  latter  by  a  large  round  white  spot  near  external  angle, 
black,  slightly  suffused  with  brown  near  outer  margin ;  a  series  of 
six  sordid  white  spots  in  an  arched  series  between  costa  and  the 
above-mentioned  large  white  spot,  the  first  small,  the  second 
large  and  pyriform,  the  remainder  regularly  decreasing  in  size, 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  spots  flecked  with  magenta ;  sub- 
median  rein,  base  of  inner  margin,  and  subcostal  vein  of  second- 
aries tinted  with  sulphur :  secondaries  with  a  very  broad  external 
black  border,  occupying  about  one-fourth  of  the  wing,  its  inner 
edge  strongly  dentated  on  the  veins,  and  an  oblique  squamose 
subapical  black  streak  from  costa  to  centre  of  third  median  branch : 
body  normal.  Primaries  below  white,  the  base  primrose-yellow, 
followed  in  the  cell  by  a  transverse  greyish  nebula  ;  black  spot  at 
end  of  cell  as  above ;  costa  and  a  broad  apical  border,  tapering  to 
first  median  branch,  buff-yellowish,  the  latter  transversely  striated 
with  grey  and  bounded  internally  by  whitish  spots,  of  which  the 
first  three  are  defined  by  an  inner  diffused  bordering  of  argillaceous 
brown  shading  into  grey-brown,  and  the  remainder  by  a  series  of 
more  or  less  acutely  angulated  black  spots  curving  inwards  to 
submedian  area,  the  upper  ones  also  placed  on  a  diffused  grey- 
brown  area  answering  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  black  area  of  the 
upper  surface:  secondaries  whitish,  tinted  with  pearl-grey  and 

1  It  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  me  that  Lepidopterists,  who  in  one  genus 
allow  unlimited  Tariability  and  extraordinary  ranges  to  the  species,  in  a  nearly- 
allied  genua  restrict  both  in  an  equally  remarkable  degree. 
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buff  and  transversely  striftted  with  grey  ;  base  of  costal  margin 
saffron-yellow ;  a  rounded  pale  buff  spot  at  end  of  cell  upon  a 
triangular  greyish  testaceous  area,  partly  bounded  externally  by  a 
well-defined  dull  copper-brown  oblique  bar  from  cost*  to  third 
median  branch ;  this  bar  is  continued,  almost  at  right  angles,  by 
three  brown  spots  on  a  buff-tinted  nebula ;  outer  border  buff ; 
abdominal  area  creamy  whitish :  body  below  white.  Expanse  of 
wings  43  millim.1 

No  exact  locality  given  ;  probably  Sabaki  Valley. 

Although  evidently  belonging  to  tbe  T.  reyina  group,  this  female 
is  much  more  heavily  black- bordered  than  any  other  species  of  the 
group;  the  striated  and  clouded  under  surface  give  the  insect 
(when  its  wings  are  closed)  the  appearance  of  a  dead  and 
mouldering  leaf. 

89.  Tbeacolus  phlegyas. 

Anihocharis  pTOegyas,  Butler,  P.  7u  S.  1865,  p.  431,  n.  3, 
pi.  xxv.  figs.  3,  3  a. 

dd,no  exact  locality  recorded  :  probably  Sabaki  Valley. 

90.  Teracolus  imperatob. 

Teracolus  imperator,  Butler,  P.  Z,  S.  1876,  p,  132*  n.  20. 
o*  o* ,  no  exact  locality  recorded  ;  probably  Sabaki  Valley. 

91.  Teracolus  ph<emtt:b. 

o* .  Teracolus  phornius^  Butler,  Ann,  &  Mag-.  Nat.  Hist.  ser,  4, 
vol.  xviii.  p.  488  (1870). 

J .  Albino  form,  Butler,  P.  &  &  1888,  p,  74,  n,  95. 

Ngatana ;  shores  of  Lake  Baringo ;  Njempo ;  steppes  of  the 
Kiroruma ;  Kavaluki  Valley  ;  Ndangi  River. 

Three  of  the  four  females  in  the  above  series  have  crimson  tips 
to  the  primaries  and  therefore  differ  very  slightly  from  females  of 
T.  miles.  The  latter  will,  I  think,  have  to  be  considered 
synonymous  with  thi*  species. 

92.  Tebaoolus  iwoiietub. 

<j> .  Teracolus  incretus^  Butler,  Ent.  Month.  Mag.  xviii.  p«  146 
(1881). 

o* .  Callosune  vulneratfi,  Standinger,  Exot.  Sehmett.  pi.  23. 

o*  tf ,  Steppes  of  Tbika-Shiia  and  Kdangi  River, 

One  of  the  specimens  is  larger  tbau  any  previously  received. 

93.  Tbbaooltjs  syrtlm-s. 

o*.  Teracolus  syrtinns,  Butler,  P.  Z,  S.  1876,  p,  163.  n.  124. 

5  .  White,  with  black  markings  above  almost  exactly  as  in  the 
female  of  T.  phillipsii  j  the  base  of  tbe  wings  more  suffused  «ilh 
grey,  but  less  so  than  in  T.  xmitlitvarm^    <j?  ;   apical  area  pale 

1  The  under  surface  of  Westirood'a  reputed  female  of  T.  buxUmi  Btnn«*b»t 
approaches  this  species. 
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salmon,  sometimes  extending  beyond  the  subapical  irregular  black 
band ;  under  surface  nearly  as  in  T.  phiUipsii,  but  more  strongly 
tinted  with  yellow,  buff,  and  pink,  and  with  the  discal  brown 
markings  larger  and  better  defined. 

Expanse  of  wings  42-43  millim. 

Ngatana;  platform  on  Kikuyu  escarpment,  Kedong,  Newa  in 
forest ;  shores  of  Lake  Baringo  ;  Njempo. 

This  is  evidently  an  abundant  species. 

93  a.  Tbbacolus  citbeus. 

Teracolva  citreus,  Butler,  P.  Z.  S.  1876,  p.  162.  n.  120. 

Kinani,  in  the  afternoon ;  also  probably  Sabaki  Valley. 

This  differs  from  T.  syrtinus  in  its  usually  inferior  size,  less 
black-bordered  primaries,  and  the  pink  colouring  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  secondaries.  It  probably  bears  the  same  relation- 
ship to  T.  eyrtinus  that  T.  eucharis  of  India  does  to  T.  titea. 
Unfortunately  only  one  example  has  an  indication  of  exact  locality, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  two  types  occur 
together ;  but  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  variability  of 
species  I  hesitate  to  consider  them  distinct. 

94.  TBBACOLUS  NOUNA. 

Anihocharis  nouna,  Lucas,  Expl.  Alg.,  Zool.  iii.  p.  350.  n.  14, 
pi.  i.  fig.  2  (1845). 

o* ,  Machakos,  two  damaged  specimens. 

95.  TBEACOLUSTHBOGOmB? 

Anihocharis  theogone,  Boisduval,  Sp.  Gen.  Le'p.  i.  p.  575.  n.  23 
(1836). 

cf,  Thagana,  woods  beside  Ukikuya;  <j>,  park-land  between 
Thegu  and  Ukikuya. 

Only  one  damaged  pair  was  obtained.  The  male  is  almost 
exactly  like  typical  T.  theogone,  but  has  larger  marginal  spots  to 
the  secondaries :  the  female  has  no  trace  of  the  inner  marginal 
broad  black  band  to  the  primaries,  and  therefore  nearly  approaches 
that  sex  of  T.  epigone ;  the  under  surface  of  the  secondaries  also  is 
pink,  not  yellowish.  Possibly  this  is  a  species  between  T.  theogone 
and  T.  epigone;  but  the  two  specimens  are  not  good  enough  to 
describe. 

96.  Tbbacolus  PTBBHOPTEEUs,sp.n.    (Plate  XXX VI. figs.  8, 9.) 

Allied  to  T.  theogone ;  the  male  above  with  the  patch  upon  the 
black  apical  area  orange- vermilion,  as  in  the  female  of  that 
species ;  the  costal  margin  black  quite  to  the  base ;  a  broad 
truncated  black  streak  on  internal  area  from  base  to  second  third 
of  wing:  secondaries  with  a  similar  though  less  regular  costal 
streak;  two  ill-defined  unequal  spots  on  third  median  and 
radial  veins  (recalling  the  marking  of  female  T.  hippocrene),  and  a 
marginal  series  of  hastate  black  spots,  almost  confluent:  body 
normal.    Primaries  below  white,  the  costa,  apex,  outer  margin,  and 
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fringe  soft  rose-colour,  but  towards  external  angle  the  fringe  U 
tipped  with  white ;  a  large  eubapical  patch  of  deep  orange-salmatt, 
blending  with  the  rose-colour  at  apex  :  secondaries  rose^olonr ;  a 
white  diffused  subapieal  nebula ;  the  surface,  especially  toward! 
the  base,  sparsely  irrorated  and  striated  with  blackish ;  a  black- 
dotted  orange-salmon  spot  at  end  of  cell  and  an  imperfect 
angulated  band,  as  in  T.  iJuofjonc*  of  brown  :  body  below  wbite. 
Expanse  of  wings  40  mi  111  m. 

$ .  Bather  smaller  than  the  male  :  in  pattern  nearly  resembling 
T.  procne ;  but  the  orange  subapieal  band  coloured  as  in  the  nmles 
and  the  base  of  both  wings  much  more  widely  and  densely  dusted 
with  blackish  ;  the  fringe  of  primaries  rosy  as  in  the  male :  below 
as  in  the  male,  but  slightly  deeper  in  colour,  especially  on  the 
secondaries,  where  the  interrupted  band  is  gravel-red.  Expanse 
of  wings  36  millim. 

One  slightly  damaged  pair,  at  Thagana,  in  wooda  beside 
Ukikuya. 

In  the  fiery  colouring  of  the  under  surface  this  species  is  quite 
remarkable.  A  male  variety  also  occurs  which  above  more  n early 
approaches  T.  omphale,  and  below  has  the  apical  border  of 
primaries  and  ground-colour  of  secondaries  creamy  whitish,  with 
the  band  of  secondaries  brick-red, 

97.  Tbracolus  zbea. 

c?  $  .  AnthocTiaris  zera^  Lucas,  Revue  et  Mag*  de  Zool.  iv.  p,  423 
(1852). 

S ,  Guaso  Laschau  ;  ?  ,  Guaso  Nacrotia  ;  rf  f  Moro,  steppea  at 
base  of  Kenya,  7000  feet. 

The  description  by  M.  Lucas  probably  confounds  serend 
different  types  (species  ?) ;  the  only  safe  guide  in  the  description 
seems  to  be  the  orange  tint  which  he  mentions  as  pervading  8* 
under  surface  of  the  secondaries  in  the  male  ;  he,  however,  fail*  to 
note  that  on  the  under  surface  the  veins  are  dusky ;  in  the 
examples  above  recorded  they  are  black  towards  anal  angle  and 
on  the  abdominal  fold*  The  absence  of  the  small  orange  spot 
attached  to  the  black  discocellular  dot  is  not  likely  to  be  a  constant 
character. 

98.  TbBACOLTTS  HBLLH, 

Teracolus  helUy  Butler,  P.  Z.  S.  1878,  p.  149.  n.  75. 

Gopo  lal  Mavari,  Laitfipia  ;  Guaso  Narok ;  Guaso  Laschtti  | 
Guaso  Nacrotia ;  steppes  N.W.  of  Longari  \  Xdoro,  steppes  ** 
base  of  Kenya,  7000  feet  j  Karati,  Xonu,  Ukikuya,  Tana,  in  denae 
forest ;  sandy  steppes  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Kirorunaa. 

99.  Tebaoolus  subvesoetjb, 

Teracolus  subvenosus,  Butler,  Ann,  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  ne*-  ^ 
vol.  xii.  p.  105.  n.  10(1883). 

cJ  ? ,  Miviruni,  Elmeteila  Basin,  Baringo  Valley,  Mjaki ;  G^P° 
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lal    Mavari,  Laitsipia;    Alng'aria;    Guaso    Laschau;    Thagana, 
woods  beside  Ukikuya ;  Thegu ;  Kavaluki  Valley,  Ukamba. 

100.  TBBAOOLUB  HBBO. 

Teracolus  hero,  Butler,  P.  Z.  S.  1876,  p.  150.  n.  81,  pi.  vi. 
fig.  12. 

rf  $ ,  no  exact  locality  recorded ;  probably  Sabaki  Valley. 

101.  TbBAOOLTJS  AITTEVIPFB. 

Anthocharis  antevippe,  Boisduval,  Sp.  Gten.  Lep.  i.  p.  572. 
n.  18,  pi.  18.  fig.  3  (1836). 

o*  ? ,  Q-uaso  Narok. 

In  T.  zera,  hette,  subvenosus,  and  hero  the  veins  are  more  or  less 
blackened  on  the  under  surface,  but  in  T.  antevippe  they  are  uniform 
with  the  white  ground-colour ;  the  black  veins  when  present  do  not 
result  from  abrasion,  but  are  clothed  with  black  scales.  Of  course 
it  is  possible  that  this  character  may  prove  to  be  unimportant,  but 
that  remains  to  be  seen. 

102.  Tbbaoolub  okphalb. 

Fieri*  omphale,  Gtodart,  Bnc.  M<fth.  ix.  p.  122.  n.  12  (1819). 
<J  $ ,  no  exact  locality  recorded ;  probably  Sabaki  Valley. 

103.  Tbbaoolub  bxolb. 

cf.  Anthocharis  exole  (part),  Beiche,  Ferr.  Gal.  Voy.  Abyss., 
Bnt.  p.  460,  pL  31.  fig.  4  (1849). 

2 .  Anthocharis  achinc,  Lucas  (not  Cramer),  Lep.  Exot.  pi.  37 . 
fig.  2  (1835). 

$ ,  no  exact  locality  recorded ;  probably  Sabaki  Valley. 

This  is  probably  an  extreme  form  (possibly  a  brood)  of  the 
preceding. 

104.  Tbbaoolub  thbuppi. 

Teracolus  thruppi,  Butler,  P.  Z.  S.  1885,  p.   771,  pi.  xlvii. 
fig.  10. 
Barra  near  Merifano ;  S. W.  corner  of  Lake  Baringo,  Ukikuya. 

105.  Tbbaoolub  ionakb. 

Teracolus  minans,  Butler,  Ent.  Month.  Mag.  xviii.  p.  229 
(1882). 

<y  $ ,  Njempo. 

A  melanistic  form  of  the  female  occurs  in  this,  as  in  other  allied 
species. 

106.  Oatopsilia  pybbnb. 

Colias  pyrene,  Swainson,  Zooi.  111.  i.  pL  51  (1820-21). 
£  $ ,  Ngatana ;  Kinani ;  Thika-Shika. 
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107.  Catopsilia  flobblla. 

PapUioflorella,  Fabricius,  Syst.  Ent.  p.  479.  n.  159  (1775). 
d  $,  Ndoro,  steppes  at  base  of  Kenya,  7000  feet;  Ndangi 
Biver. 

108.  Glutophbissa  oontbaota. 

OhUophrissa  contractu,  Butler,  P.  Z.  S.  1888,  p.  75.  n.  102. 
d ,  Ngatana ;   <j> ,  Lake  Losuguta. 

109.  Phbissuba  lasti. 

Myloihris  lasti,  Grose-Smith,  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  6, 
vol.  lii.  p.  124  (1889). 

Belenois  lasti,  Smith  &  Kirby,  Shop.  Exot.  ii.  pi.  Bclen.  ii. 
figs.  1-3  (1892). 

S  $ ,  Sabaki  Valley,  at  Tanganyika. 

This  is  probably  the  species  mimicked  by  Myloihris  narcissus. 

110.  Belenois  thtsa. 

Pieris  thysa,  Hopffer,  Ber.  Verh.  Ak.  BerL  1855,  p.  639.  n.  1 ; 
Peters's  Boise  nach  Mossamb.,  Zool.  v.  p.  349,  pi.  21.  figs.  7-10 
(1862). 

Kibwezi. 

111.  Belenois  sevebina. 

Papilio  severina,  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  iv.  pi.  cccxxxviii.  Gt,  H 
(1782). 

Ngatana ;  Barra  near  Merif ano ;  G-olbanti ;  Miviruni ;  steppes 
of  Thika-Shika. 

The  majority  of  the  specimens  were  obtained  at  Golbanti. 

Ill  a.  Belenois  infida.    (Plate  XXXVII.  figs.  1,  2.) 

Belenois  infida,  Butler,  P.  Z.  S,  1888,  p.  78,  n-  111. 

Golbant  i ;  Miviruni ;  Lake  Losuguta  ;  shores  of  Lake  Baringo ; 
Njempo ;  Gopo  lal  Mavari ;  Guaso  Narok ;  steppes  N.W.  of 
Longari ;  Thagana  ;  Thegu  ;  Ukikuya  ;  Kitlinngulu  ;  steppes  of 
Tbika-Shika ;  steppes  between  Athi  and  Thika ;  Athi  plains  near 
Chjanjavi ;  Maehakos  ;  Maka ;  Xdangi  Biver  j  Sabaki  Valley, 

The  enormous  series  of  this  species  collected  by  Dr.  Gregory 
proves ?  beyond  dispute,  that  B.  bifida  is  only  a  Central  and  East 
African  development  of  B.  severina,  to  which  every  possible  link 
exists ;  it  is  only  by  eliminating  all  the  specimens  having  dark 
veins  on  the  under  surface  from  the  series,  that  B.  severina  can  be 
at  all  distinguished  from  this  race.  The  black  bar  at  the  end  of  the 
cell,  in  this  genus,  proves  to  be  a  most  unreliable  character  for  the 
discrimination  of  species  j  indeed  I  have  very  little  doubt  that 
Pieris  oyygia  of  Trimeu  will  prove,  when  a  large  series  can  be 
obtain ed,  to  be  simply  a  development  of  Bdenois  thysa.  of  Hopffer. 
Belenois  lochalia  (as  will  be  shown  presently)  varies  in  the  same 
way* 
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112.  Bklenoib  mesbnthta. 

Papilio  mesentina,  Cramer,  Pap.  Eiot.  iii.  pL  cclxx.  A,  B  (1782). 

Golbanti;  Kinani;  Njempo;  Guaso  Laschau;  Kithungulu, 
Konu,  Ukikuya,  on  shrub-covered  plateau  with  deep  gorges; 
sandy  steppes  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Kiroruma,  Tana  river- 
basin;  steppes  of  the  Thika-Shika;  steppes  between  Athi  and 
Thika ;  Athi  plains  near  Ohjanjavi ;  Bonaoni  and  Kapte  Plains ; 
Ndangi  Eiver. 

Bepresented  by  the  form  B.  lordaca,  and  the  larger  but 
otherwise  exactly  similar  B.  agrippina. 

113.  Belhkois  gidica. 

Fieri*  gidica,  Godart,  Enc.  M&h.  ix.  p.  181.  n.  37  (1819). 
Witu,  in  garden ;   Golbanti ;   Njempo ;  Ukikuya ;  steppes  of 
Thika-Shika ;  steppes  between  Athi  and  Thika ;  Ndoli ;  Kibwezi. 
One  female  nearly  approaches  typical  B.  abyssinica. 

114.  Bklbhois  zoohalia.    (Plate  XXXVEL  fig.  3.) 

Puris  zochalia,  Boisduval,  Sp.  Ge*n.  Lep.  i.  p.  508.  n.  100 
(1832). 

c?  <j>,  Gopo  lal  Mavari,  Laitsipia;  Guaso  Laschau;  steppes 
N.W.  of  Longari ;  Thagana,  in  woods  beside  Ukikuya ;  Thegu ; 
Ndoro,  steppes  at  base  of  Kenya,  7000  feet ;  on  shrub-covered 
plateau  at  Kithungulu,  Konu,  Ukikuya,  Tana  river-basin. 

Two  forms  of  this  species  were  obtained,  the  first  only  differing 
from  the  southern  type  in  its  usually  slightly  superior  size ;  the 
male  with  slightly  narrower  oblique  black  bar  at  end  of  cell,  larger 
white  hastate  spots  on  the  apical  black  area,  and  primrose- 
whitish  colouring  of  the  under  surface  of  the  secondaries.  The 
second  form,  however,  has  the  black  discocellular  bar  reduced  to  a 
spot  at  the  inferior  angle  of  the  cell  in  the  male,  but  in  the  female 
only  slightly  narrower  than  in  the  first  form  ;  on  the  under  surface 
the  veins  are  more  heavily  defined  and  sometimes  quite  black.  It 
is  useless  to  attempt  to  separate  the  latter  from  B.  zochalia ;  and  as 
it  shows  a  decided  tendency  in  the  direction  of  B.  crawshayi,  it  is 
within  the  range  of  possibility  that,  as  the  fauna  of  Africa  becomes 
better  known,  a  series  of  gradations  between  B.  zochalia  and 
that  apparently  distinct  form  will  be  discovered.  Indeed,  after 
seeing  the  series  of  grades  between  typical  B.  infida  and  B.  severina 
nothing  will  surprise  me  in  the  way  of  linking  the  African  species 
of  Bdenois.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  B.  gidica  and  B.  abyssinica 
cannot  be  regarded  as  distinct  species. 

115.  SracHLOi  JOKNSTONII. 

Synchloe  johnstonii,  Crowley,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  1887,  p.  35, 
pi.  hi.  figs.  1-3. 

Gopo  lal  Mavari ;  Guaso  Laschau ;  steppes  N.W.  of  Longari ; 
Thagana,  in  woods  beside  Ukikuya. 
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118-    PlHACOPTERYX  OBTYGIU. 

cJ ,  Myhthri*  ariy$w%  Hiibner,  Exot.  Schmett.  Zutr,  figs.  985, 
986  (1832). 

o*  5 ,  on  grassy  steppes  at  Miviruni. 

117-  PlNACOPTERYX  LILIAJTA. 

o*  $  .  Belcnois  Ulianay  H,  Grose  Smith,  Ann.  &  Mag-  Nat.  Hist* 
ser.  6,  voUii.  p.  122(1889). 

Pinctooptory*  Uliana9  Smith  &  Kirby,  Ebop.  Exot-  ii,  Pinae.  1, 
figs.  7-9  (1S93). 

S ,  Ngatana,  30th  January  1803,  near  wood. 

118*   PltfAOOPTEBTX  PIGEA- 

Pitris  pit/ea^  lioisduval,  Sp.  Ghm,  L6p,  i,  p.  523,  n.  124  (1836). 

rf ,  Steppes  of  Thika>£hika( 

119.  Heep-ixia  iterata,    (Plate  XXX VII,  fig.  4) 
Herpmia  iterata,  Butler,  P.  Z.  S-  1888,  p.  96-  n.  8- 
Kjempo, 

120.  NEPHEaOIHA  CAPEHB18. 

ErQnitt  buquctiif  var.  y,  c&ptnsis,  Hopffer,  in  Peters's  Rebe 

Mossamb.  p.  363  (1862), 
NaoaL 
Only  one  example,  somewhat  shattered,  was  obtained, 

121.  Nephergsia  buquetii. 

Vallidnjas  buqwtiif  Boisdurai,  Sp.  Gen.  Lep.  i,  p,  607.  n.  1 
(1836). 

o*  $  ,  Shores  of  Lake  Baringo.     (Common,) 

122,  Nepeebqkia  tkalabbika, 

Puiris  thatassina%  Boisduval,  Sp.  Gen.  Lep.  i.  p.  443.  n.  8  (1836), 
o* ,  no  exact  locality  recorded  ;  probably  Sabaki  Valley. 

123,  NllPHERGlttA  ARGIA. 

Papilla  artjicLi  Fabricius,  Syst,  Ent.  p.  470,  n.  118  (1775)- 
cf  ?  ,  ho  exact  locality  recorded  ;  probably  Sabaki  Valley. 
The  female  corresponds  with  that  noted  by  me  (P*  Z.  S.  1888, 

p.  96,  from  Kilimanjaro),  excepting  that  the  patch  of  red  is  wanting 

on  the  upper  surface  o£  the  primaries. 

124,  ErOUTA  D1LATATA, 

Eronia  dihtata,  Butler,  P.  Z#  8.  1S8S,  p.  96.  n,  9. 
Eroitia  cleodoraA  var.  Iati7iiar<finata,  Weymar,  Stett.  ent.  Zeitr 
1892,  p.  96.  n.  13. 
Kibwezi- 
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125.  Papilio  KiEnn. 
Papilio  kirbtji,  Hewitaon,  Ent.  Month.  Mag.  ix.  p.  143  (1872); 
Exot.  Butt  v%,  Pap.  pi.  13.  tig.  42  (1873). 
Nq  record  of  exact  locality ;  probably  Sabaki  Valley. 

126-  Papilio  colonna, 

Papilio  cola  una,  Ward,  Ent  Month,  Mag.  x.  p.  151  (1873), 

Papilio  trafjicus^  Butler,  1.  c.  xiii.  p.  ob"  (1S7(>). 

Eabttw, 

127,  Papilio  jttass.e, 

Papilic  nyawt£s  Butler,  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  sei\  4,  vol.  xix. 
^459(1S77), 
!m  exact  locality  recorded  ;  prohably  Sabaki  Valley. 

123.  Papilio  philosos, 

p«P&q philonoe,  Ward,  Ent,  Month.  Mag,  x.  p.  152  (1873), 

^gatana. 

l2Q-  Papilio  dbmmlotb. 

£ai*fo  dernoku*,  Linnaeus,  Mus<  Lud.  Ulr.  p.  214  (1764). 
an*;  Guaso  Lasohau ;  Ndaugi  Kiver, 

-TA.JILIO  COKSTAKT1NU8. 

*  y$$2?  *-*onstaulimist  Ward,  Ent.  Month.  Mag.  viiu  p.  34  (1371)  ; 

131,  Jr*-<^i*?iLiG  Kfiiyua. 

jttjptft  o     «n'«tw,  Gray,  Cat.  Lep.  Ins.  11.  M.  i»  p.  35.  u.  127  (1S65). 

131  E*^^  ^ILIO  PUOHCAB. 

ftfffi**    JkjAorsoti  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  i.  pL  ii.  B,  C  (1775). 
i;  liangatan^  Ndari. 


\$.  ^*-^-^!LlO  JdEItOPE. 

paj«I*o    9»Krqptff  Cramer,  Pup.  Exot.  ii.  pi.  151.  figs.  A,  B(1770). 
Ou?-  *^*^nale»  in  bad  con di Lion,  of  the  form  figured  by  Trhnon 
ftofc  Ij»x  xxn.  Soc*  xxvi.  pi.  43.  fig.  4,  16G9), 

|8t  ^^-^AXGESA  MOTOZIOIUES, 

iHiriia*/.  ,»,,  Mutozioiti'S*  llullaird,  Ann.  &  Mug.  Nat.  lliat.  ser.  fit 
l&*^*  2SS.  n.  9  (1892). 

Mtoto  Wa  Aude ;  Kariaoduri  ;  shores  of  Lake  Baringo,  Njempo. 
paoc.  Xoou  soc.— 18Mt  No.  XXXVIII,  3S 
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135.  Sarangesa  mjeljelx. 

Pteryffo&pittea  djatlff-lfr,  Wallengren,  KongL  Svensk,  Yet.- 
Akad.  llaiidl.  1857 1  Lop.  Rhop.  Caffr.  p.  54. 

Ndoro,  steppes*  at  base  of  Kenya  7U00  feet ;  Athi  Plains,  near 
ClijanjavL 

136*.    OS  MO  II ES  RAXOHA. 

Pnmphila  ranch  a,  West  wood,  in  OateV»  fc  Matabele-Iand/  p.  353 
(1881), 

Fuludoya. 

137-    GeGEXES  LETTEKRTEnTI. 

Rgmeria    httrrstedti,  Walleogren,    Kongl.  Svensk*  Vet.-Akad. 

HaudL  1857  ;  Lep.  Hhop.  Caffr.  p.  49, 

Guaso  Xacrotia,  Laitsipia. 

When  Mr.  Samuel  Struddi-r  was  last  in  Europe,  he  brought  with 
him  a  number  of  carefully  coloured  drawings  of  Besjjcriida  for 
comparison  with  types  in  various  collections.  Among  other  species 
thus  cleared  up,  he  proved,  by  cam  pardon  with  Latrei  lie's  type  of 
G.  hottentoto)  t  hat  (instead  of  being  a  form  of  Gm  lettwttfdti)  it  was 
the  G,  obumhrattt  of  Trimen. 

138,  Baosis  fatliellus. 

Pnmphila  ffitnettus,  Hopffer,  Monatsber.  k.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin, 
1855,  p.  643-  d«  25 :  Pe term's  Keise  nach  Mossamb,  v.  p.  417, 
pi.  27.  figs.  3,4(1802). 

No  record  of  exact  locality  ;  probably  Sabaki  Valley, 

139.  Baoris  inconbpicfa, 

Hrsptria  incotiJtjriam*  Uertoloni,  Mem.  Ace.  BoL  1840,  p,  15. 
Ngataua  ;  Njempo, 

140,  RnoPALorAwrrA  n  si  stratus. 

Htsptria 'phistratv&j  FabriciiH,  Ent*  Svst.  iii,  1,  p,  345,  n.  311 
(1703). 
KJbwezL 

141.  EnoPALOCAMPTA  EElTnLOA, 

Rh opn hen  mj i ta  ht iih ha ,  Wal  1  engre n ,  K o Dgl .  S ven sk.  Yet ♦- A  kad ♦ 

HaudL  1S57;  Lep,  Khop.  Caffr.  p.  48. 

No  exact  locality  recorded;  probably  Sabaki  Valley- 
There  is  also  one  much  damaged  male,  apparently  of  Cydopidet 

quifdrisitpuiUtf^  from  Rangatan. 

The  Moths,  unfortunately,  are,  in  many  eases,  too  much  injured 
for  identification,  but  1  have  succeeded  in  determining  the 
following : — 
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142.  MWRO&LOSSA  TROailLOIDES. 

Hfjcrtjglwa  tmchiloities,  Butler,  P.  Z.  8,  1875,  p.  5.  n  +  6. 
Ngatsna. 

143.  ClLfiROCAMFA  CELERIO. 

Spkk*#  rderia,  Linnaeus,  Sjst  Nat.  i,  2t  p.  800  (l7fS7j. 
Hue  worn  example  at  Alng'aria, 

144.  j£gocera  iieneta. 

Kvttua  mmeia,  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  i,  pi,  Ixx,  D  (1775). 
One  worn  example  from  Kinani, 

145.  jEgocera  tricolor. 

Jfywn  trMot't  Dnice,  E»t.  Month.  Mag.  xx,  p.  155  (1833)* 
One  fairly  good  female,  without  record  of  exact  locality,  but 
probably  from  the  Subaki  Valley. 

146.  CHUtJXJCTA  a  mam  lib. 

Kfaua  nmttiitix,  Dmry,  III.  Exot,  EnL  it.  pi.  13,  fig.  3  (1773), 

Xgatana. 

Hither  all  the  specimens  are  uniformly  faded,  or  they  represent 
a  distinct  race  in  which  the  whole  of  the  black  and  red  of  typical 
V.  amahiti*  are  replaced  by  pale  brown,  almost  like  dead  gold;  the 
markings  are  absolutely  normal  in  pattern. 

147.  ElTUftUMIA  AFRICAN  A. 

E'lrJtromia  aftimatiy  Butler,  Jo  urn,  Linn*  Noc,  vol,  xii,  p.  3l>4. 
No  record  of  exact  locality  ■  probably  Sabaki  Valley. 

148.  Deiopkia  ptlchella. 

Tin&t  pnlchdltty  Lirmams,  Syst.  Nat.  i.  p.  534,  n,  238  (1758). 
No  record  of  exact  locality  \  probably  Sabaki  Valley* 

149.  Argina  CiycrLIEKRA. 

Dfiojitia  citifpiliferaw  Walker,  Tjep.  I  let.  ii,  p.  668  (1854). 
Var,  Dei  ope  ia  ocelli '««-,  Walker,  I.  C,  p.  57 1  (1^54). 
Ndoli. 

150.  GuoRii  kigricostata,  sp,  n,     (Plate  XXXV11,  %  5,) 

Primaries  dull  silvery  white  with  golden  reflections ;  costal 
margin  black;  secondaries  pale  golden  buff ;  thorax  above  silvery, 
vertex  of  head  brownish ;  abdomen  golden  ochreous,  Primaries 
below  leaden  grey,  with  costal  and  externa]  borders  golden  ochreous  ; 
Fecondaries  and  body  below  golden  ochreous.  Expanse  of  wings 
37  millim, 

Platform  on  Kiknyu  Escarpment,  Kedong. 
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151.  LlTHOSIA?,  8p. 

One  much  damaged  example  of  a  species  with  coarsely  pectinated 
antennae ;  probably  new,  but  not  in  condition  to  describe. 
Ukikuya. 

152.  E.HAN1DOPHORA  PHEDONIA. 

Bombyx  phedonia,  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  iv.  pi.  cccxlvii.  C  (1782). 

Alng'aria;  Maka. 

Two  much-damaged  examples  were  obtained. 

Single  examples  of  Nolidce  and  Sarrothripina*  in  poor  condition 
are  also  in  the  collection,  including  one  specimen  of  a  species  of 
Siccia  allied  to  S.  caffra.  With  one  exception,  these  are  without 
exact  localities  ;  therefore  probably  from  the  Sabaki  Valley. 

153.  S^anntA  lineata. 

Sjrilosoma  lineata,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  iii.  p.  672.  n.  17  (1855). 
No  exact  locality  recorded  ;  probably  Sabaki  Valley. 

154.  Alpenus  pubus. 

Alpenus  purus,  Butler,  P.  Z.  S.  1878,  p.  382. 
Two  examples  from  Njempo. 

155.  Teracotona  sfbmacula,  var.  bhodopii;Ea. 

Spilosoma  *tt&wtacttfa,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  iii.  p.  672.  n.  15(1855). 

Var.  Aha  rhodophcea,  Walker,  1.  c.  Suppl.  i.  p.  302  (1864). 

No  exact  locality  recorded  ;  probably  Sabaki  Valley. 

It  is  just  possible  that  T.  rhodophcez  may  prove  to  be  a  constant 
local  form  :  the  chief  differences  from  typical  T.  mbmacula  consist  in 
the  absence  of  the  black  discocellular  spot  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  primaries,  the  white  variegation  of  these  wings,  and  the  uni- 
formly rosy  ground-colour  of  the  secondaries ;  this  last  character 
is,  however,  shared  by  a  specimen  from  Natal,  to  which  I  gave  the 
name  of  T.  rostata. 

156.  Plebetes  tigbib. 

Hypercompa  tigris,  Butler,  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  5,  vol.  xii. 
p.  106.  n.  13  (1883). 

No  exact  locality  recorded ;  probably  Sabaki  Valley. 

The  three  specimens  obtained  are  all  more  or  less  damaged  ;  they 
differ  from  the  types  in  the  much  broader  leaden-grey  bands,  the 
more  creamy  ground-colour  of  the  primaries,  and  the  deeper  orange 
of  the  secondaries. 

157.  Sbgusio  tarvipuncta. 

Statsio  jiartnpitncia,  Hanipson,  UL  Typ,  Lim.  Het.  viti*  p,  4^ 
pi.  l;J9.  fig.  6. 

8e&mo  strigataf  HttlnpftOn  (?  Walker'),  Fauna  pi  KHt,  India, 
Moth**  vol.  \l  p.  50.  n.  1272*  %.  2X. 
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Steppes  of  the  Thika-Shika ;  steppes  between  Attn  and  Thika, 
and  Kavaluki  Valley,  Ukamba. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  may  be  only  a  variety  of  Walker's 
S.  9trigata=hymencea,  Gerst. ;  but,  hitherto,  intermediate  links 
between  the  two  forms  have  not  been  received,  and  therefore,  for 
the  present,  I  prefer  to  keep  them  separate  ;  at  the  same  time  the 
difference  between  them  is  no  greater  than  between  individual 
examples  of  S.  parvipuncta. 

158.  Leftosoma  restrictum,  sp.  n. 

Allied  to  L.  leuconoe,  of  which  it  appears  to  be  an  Eastern 
representative ;  it  differs  in  having  the  band  of  primaries  pure 
semitrans parent  white,  without  the  strong  indentations  on  the 
veins  which  are  present  in  L.  leuconoe;  the  white  area  of  the 
secondaries  much  more  restricted,  owing  to  the  considerably 
greater  width  of  the  external  black  border.  Expanse  of  wings 
49  millim. 

Sabaki  Valley. 

We  have  a  male  from  Wasin  in  the  Museum ;  it  is  slightly 
smaller  than  female  examples,  but  otherwise  similar  in  pattern  and 
coloration. 

159.  LACIPA  GRACILI8. 

d  2  .  Lacipa  gracilis,  Hopffer,  in  Peters's  Reise  nach  Mossamb. 
pi.  xxviii.  figs.  4,  5. 

c? ,  Tzavo,  at  night ;    $  i  var-  Sabaki  Valley. 

The  female  example  has  lost  all  the  black  spots  on  the  primaries 
and  is  larger  than  in  Hopffer  s  figure,  but  1  believe  it  to  be  a 
simple  variety. 

160.  PSALIS  SECURIS. 

Psalis  sccuris,  Hiibner,  Samml.  exot.  Schmett.  Zutr.  figs.  291, 
292. 

Sabaki  Valley. 

Does  not  differ  at  all  from  Geylonese  examples. 

161.  Lymastria,  sp. 

A  single  example,  probably  from  the  Sabaki  Valley,  of  a  species 
new  to  us ;  but  it  is  without  head,  and  is  too  much  worn  for 
certain  determination. 

162.  Hetbranaphe,  sp. 

One  very  rubbed  example  of  a  species  which  I  have  hitherto 
been  unable  to  identify  ;  it  is  not  good  enough  to  describe. 
Mbololo,  near  summit,  5600  feet  elevation. 

Phasicnecus,  gen.  nov.  (Lasioeampida!). 

Aspect  of  Ltmonia,  but  differing  entirely  in  neuration.  Costal 
vein   of    primaries   normal ;    discoidal    cell   short   and    narrow, 
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terminating  at  basal  third  ;  subcostal  branching  beyond  the  end  of 
cell,  the  first  branch  thrown  off  just  beyond  the  cell,  running 
obliquely  upwards  to  costal  vein,  which  it  joins  just  beyond  its 
middle  ;  the  two  other  branches  forming  a  long  fork  to  outer  margin 
immediately  below  apex  ;  upper  radial  also  emitted  from  the  sub- 
costal vein  immediately  beyond  the  cell ;  upper  discocellular  oblique 
and  slightly  inangled  at  its  upper  extremity  ;  lower  discocellular 
nearly  transverse ;  costal  vein  of  secondaries  normal ;  discoidal 
cell  short,  narrow,  almost  elliptical,  not  quite  extending  to  basal 
third  of  wing ;  subcostal  branches  emitted  from  a  long  footstalk, 
upper  discocellular  very  oblique,  almost  in  a  line  with  the  radial ; 
lower  discocellular  less  oblique,  half  the  length  of  upper;  radial 
and  median  branches  nearly  equidistant,  the  first  and  second 
branches  being  widest  apart  at  their  origins. 

163.  Phasicnecus  gregorii,  sp.  n.     (Plate  XXXVII.  fig.  6.) 

2  .  Wings  semitransparent  buff  ;  primaries  with  ochreous  costal 
margin  and  basal  hairy  clothing ;  a  slightly  sinuous  series  of  six 
vinous  spots  across  the  disc  from  below  subcostal  vein  to  below 
first  median  branch ;  body  ochreous  ;  antennaa  rufous  brown  with 
buff  pectinations :  under  surface  paler  and  immaculate,  antenna 
below  somewhat  greyish.     Expanse  of  wings  40  raillim. 

Sabaki  Valley. 

One  slightly  rubbed  female  example. 

164.  Lebeda,  sp. 

A  very  much  shattered  female  specimen  of  a  species  very  close 
to  (if  distinct  from)  L.  femtginea ;  in  pattern  it  seems  to  corre- 
spond almost  exactly ;  but  it  is  smaller  and  more  sandy  in 
colouring;  in  any  case  it  has  been  too  much  injured  by  Dermestes 
to  be  worth  preserving. 

Clearing  through  forest  six  miles  east  of  Witu,  22nd  December, 
1892. 

165.  Trilociia  varians,  var.  albicollis. 

Naprepa  albicollis,  Walker,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  vi.  p.  171  (1862). 
Ngatana. 

166.  Saturnia  oubie. 

Bombyx  oubie,  Gruerin,  Voy.  in  Abyss,  p.  387,  pi.  xii.  figs.  1,  2. 
Platform  on  Kikuyu  Escarpment  above  Kedong,  Newia. 
One  much  shattered  example. 

167.  Satuhma,  sp. 

Two  extremely  worn  pairs  of  a  species  close  to  S,  wwlhngrtvn  \ 
possibly  that  species. 

£  2t  Taavo. 

Fekler*s  figure  is  not  very  £ood,  and  t lie  .specimens  now  recehed 
are  much  shattered  and  tubbed ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
certain  whether  Ihev  are  reallv  distinct. 
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168.  Anthers  arata. 

Anther&a  arata.  Westwood,  see  Maassen  &  Weymer,  Beitx, 
Scbmett.  fig.  59  (1881). 

<$ ,  in  wood  on  flanks  of  Mbololo,  4000  feet 

169.  Gynanisa  maia. 

Saturnia  maia,  Klug,  Neue  Schmett.  pi.  5.  fig.  1  (1836). 

2,  Ndara,  31st  March,  1893. 

Slightly  larger  and  more  varied  with  white  than  southern 
specimens,  in  which  respects  it  is  intermediate  between  the  latter 
and  the  example  mentioned  in  P.  Z.  S.  1893,  p.  678. 

170.  Duomitcs  capensis. 

Ztuzera  capensis,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  vii.  p.  1533.  n.  11  (1856). 
Lari  lal  Morjo,  Laitsipia. 

171.  AZYGOPHLEPS  INCLUSA. 

2 .  Zeuzera  inclusa,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  vii.  p.  1534.  n.  12  (1856). 
<$ ,  Sabaki  Valley. 

A  third  species  of  Cossidce,  from  Xjempo,  is  too  much  shattered 
for  determination  :  this  is  also  the  case  with  many  of  the  species 
in  the  remaining  families  of  Moths ;  but  the  following  can  be 
determined : — 

172.  Heliothis  armigera. 

Noctua  armigera,  Hiibner,  Xoct.  pi.  79.  fig.  370  (1805-24). 
One  very  worn  example  from  Njempo. 

173.  IiEUCANIA  TORREXT1UM. 

Leucania  torrentium,  Guence,  Xoct.  i.  p.  88.  n.  132. 
Sabaki  Valley. 

174.  MlCROSEMYRA,  6p. 

Sabaki  Valley. 

JSot  in  good  condition ;  but  apparently  the  same  as  a  species 
from  Amshaw,  S.  Africa,  presented  by  Mr.  Barrett. 

175.  Acrapex,  sp. 

Sabaki  Valley. 

One  worn  example  of  a  species  allied  to  A.  leucophlebia,  Hampson, 
without  palpi  or  antennae. 

176.  Laphygha  orbicularis. 

Caradrina   orbicularis,  Walker,  Lep.   Het.  x.   p.  294.  n.  26 
(1856). 
Maka. 
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177.  CARADRINA   1NDICATA. 

Caradrina  indicata,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  x.  p.  299.  n.  39  (1856). 
Sabaki  Valley. 

178.  Perigea  conducta. 

Caradrina  conducta.  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  x.  p.  296.  n.  32  (1856). 
Thiriati. 

179.  Ilattia  axis. 

Amyna  axis,  Guenee,  Noct.  i.  p.  407.  n.  37S  bf 
Sabaki  Valley. 

ISO,   ElTPHABlA  UMBBIGERA. 

$  .  Acont'm  umbri$tm%  Felder,  Reiso  der  Nov.,  Lep,  Het,  pi,  cviii. 
fig,  34. 

tS  i  Tzavo,  at  night, 

Feldor's  figure  is  peculiar,  the  secondaries  being  intermediate 
between  the  white  coloration  of  the  male  aud  the  brown  of  the 
female, 

181*  Tab  ache  insocia. 

tf.  Acontia  insociat  Walker,  Lep,  Het,  xii,  p,  788,  n,  18  (1857). 
$ ,  Tzavo. 

The  female  was  described  by  Walker  under  the  name  of  Amntia 
pyralma, 

182,  Tarache  secta? 

Acontia  sectat  Guenee,  Noct.  ii.  p,  221,  d.  997. 
<$  ? ,  Njempo. 

183,  Tarache  rpsitxix, 

Calo^imm  u±mfon%  Walker,  Lep,  Het,  Suppl.  Uh  p.  7&^  (1865). 

Sabaki  Valley, 

184,  Taraciee  tropica  ? 

Acontia  tro}ncd%  Guenee,  Noct.  ii,  p,  21 7-  n,  9$S, 
Xgatana.    (Very  much  faded  I) 

1S5.  Metachrosta  mjasoides, 

Qzarba  mianoide*3   Hampsou,    111.    Typ,  Lep,  HeU  ix,    p*  98, 

pi.  cLvii.  Hg.  10(isy;jj. 

Sabaki  Valley, 

Perhaps  slightly  greyer  than  specimens  from  the  Nilgtris,  but 
not  otherwise  diiEeriug. 

186.  Euu  lemma  beotcta,  ap,  n.    (Plate  XXXVI  h  fig.  7.) 
Allied  to  E*  oUvacmi  Walk,,  but  considerably  *mallt*r ;  primaric* 
of  male  \rhity  brown  irrorated  with  grey,  of  female  browuwb  grov  ; 
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subbasal  line  only  indicated  by  a  dusky  costal  spot,  antemedial 
line  by  an  oblique  costal  dash  and  greyish  irregular  scaling ;  the 
female  also  with  a  short  oblique  line  from  inner  margin  almost  to 
cell ;  one  or  two  additional  badly-defined  costal  dusky  spots  from 
middle  of  costa  and  a  little  group  of  ferruginous  scales  towards 
apex  partly  enclosed  by  a  horseshoe-shaped  dark  grey  marking, 
the  outer  arm  of  which  is  confluent  with  a  dark  grey  apical  patch 
enclosing  two  black  dots;  fringe  of  male  creamy  white :  secondaries 
of  male  white,  of  female  greyish  brown ;  body  of  male  white,  of 
female  greyish  white ;  under  surface  white,  the  costal  area  of 
primaries  more  or  less  sprinkled  with  grey  scales,  a  dusky  spot  in 
cell,  and  a  second,  better  defined,  at  end  of  cell.  Expanse  of 
wings,  cf  16  millim.,  $  17  millim. 
Sabaki  Valley. 

187.  Ctligramma  latona. 

Phalama  (Nodua)  latonay  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  i.  p.  20,  pi.  xiii.  B 
(1779). 

Kinani;  shores  of  Lake  Baringo ;  Larabwal,  Laitsipia;  Thagana  ; 
Thiriati. 

188.  Cyligramma  LiMAcnrA. 

Cyligramma  limacina,  Guerin,  Icon.  Begne  Anim.,  Ins.  pi.  89. 
fig.  2,  texte,  p.  520. 
Thagana  and  steppes  of  Thika-Shika. 

189.  BaITCANA  1NTORTA. 

Athyrma  intorta,  Swinhoe,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  1891,  n.  150. 
Baniana  intorta,  Hampson,  111.  Typ.   Lep.  Het.  Lx.  p.  106, 
pL  clxiii.  fig.  3  (1892). 
Sabaki  Valley. 

190.  PlECOPTERA  KEYER8A. 

Poaphila  reversa,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  Suppl.  iii.  p.  991  (1865). 
Sabaki  Valley. 

191.  Colbusa  pentagonaUs,  sp.  n.    (Plate  XXXVII.  fig,  8.) 

Primaries  above  cupreous  brown,  purplish  beyond  the  middle  ; 
costal  edge  creamy  white  ;  a  white  very  oblique  stripe  commencing 
near  base  of  inner  margin,  bounding  the  subcostal  vein  to  end  of 
cell,  where  it  is  acutely  angulated,  and  passing  obliquely  backwards 
across  the  wing  to  just  below  first  median  branch,  where  it  is 
again  abruptly  angulated  and  runs  inwards  to  inner  margin  ;  this 
stripe  thus  encloses  a  large  purplish-black  pentagonal  patch ;  a 
broad  blackish  marginal  band,  its  inner  edge  diffused,  its  outer 
edge  bounded  by  a  white  stripe  and  then  a  slender  black  line  : 
fringe  white:  secondaries  with  the  basal  half  sericeous  whity 
brown,  bounded  externally,  from  anal  angle  to  cell,  by  a  white 
stripe ;  external  half  dusky  greyish  ;  a  submarginal  slender  white 
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line  from  anal  angle  to  radial  vein ;  fringe  white.  Head  and 
front  of  thorax  purplish  black  ;  shaft  of  antenn®  and  a  connecting 
line  across  the  head  white  ;  back  of  thorax  dusky,  abdomen  whity 
brown.  Primaries  below  sericeous  greyish  brown ;  the  black  patch 
of  the  upper  surface  faintly  indicated  by  a  wedge-shaped  whitish - 
bordered  patch  ;  fringe  white  :  secondaries  whity  brown,  speckled 
with  grey-brown,  which  becomes  denser  and  forms  a  diffused  patch 
at  apex  ;  a  dusky  elongated  spot  at  end  of  cell ;  a  slender  blackish 
marginal  line;  fringe  white:  body  below  sericeous  whitish. 
Expanse  of  wings  25  millim. 
Sabaki  Valley. 

192.  Trigonodks  hyppasia. 

Phalcena-Noctua  hyppasia,  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  ill.  p.  99,  pi.  ccl.  E 
(1782). 
Nzoai. 

193.  ACANTHOLIPES  CIBCITMDATA. 

Hydrelial  circumdata,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xv.  p.  1763  (1858). 
Nzoai  and  Sabaki  Valley. 

194.  Dbastebia  mutuakia. 

Remigia  mutuaria,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1506.  n.  7  (1857). 
Kithungulu. 

195.  Eemigia  bepanda. 

Xoctua  repanda,  Pabricius,  Ent.  Syst.  iii.  2,  p.  49.  n.  133(1793). 
Ngatana;  Ndara. 

Two  much-worn  examples  of  species  belonging,  probably,  to 
different  genera  allied  to  Zetkes  complete  the  typical  Noctwx. 

196.  OPHITTCHE  MASUBIALI8. 

Hypena  masurialis,  Guenee,  Delt.  et  Pyral.  p.  38.  n.  40. 

Sabaki  Valley. 

197.  OmrroHE  echionamb. 

Hypena  tchionalis,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xvi.  p.  230  (JS58). 
Mkonumbi,  grassy  steppes. 

198.  Hypena  y  tj&GATAiis, 

Hypena  vnlgatalU,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xvi.  p.  82  (1858), 

Btjpena  paipdreli*r  Walker,  L  c, 

Karati;  Komi  District;  Ukikuya  country;  Tana  rirer^basiD, 
beside  swamp. 

Three  very  much-\rora  examples. 

Three  other  specimens  in  the  collection  I  have  been  unable  to 
name:  two  of  these  may  be  modifications  of  H.  Iriitatti  j  the  third 
ia  probably  new,  but  too  bad  for  description. 
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The  Pyralidct  are  poorly  represented  by  about  a  dozen  specks 
in  worn  condition. 

199.  Pyralis,  sp. 

A  single  damaged  specimen  of  a  species  apparently  distinct 
from  any  in  the  Museum;  probably  most  nearly  related  to 
P.  octllalis, 

Sabaki  Valley. 

200.  Udra  martialis. 

Scopula  martialis,  Guenee,  Delt.  et  Pyral.  p.  398.  n.  517. 

Camp  below  the  old  ice-fall,  Mount  Kenya,  10,500  feet ;  upper 
bamboo  zone,  9000  feet ;  lower  bamboo  zone,  8000  fet*t ;  Kdoro, 
steppes  at  base  of  Kenya,  7000  feet;  Karati  and  Kithungultt, 
Ukikuya. 

201.  EUDIOPTES  INDICA. 

Eudioptes  indica,  Saunders,  Zoologist,  ix.  p.  3070  (1851). 
Xgatana. 

202.  Hyj>riri8  ornatalis. 

Asopia  ornatalis,  "Duponchel,  Lep.  viii.  2,  p.  207,  pi.  223.  fig.  3, 
Nzoai. 

203.  DuPONCHELIA  FOTRALI8. 

Duponchelia  fovcalis,  Zeller,  Isis,  1847,  p.  588. 
Sabaki  Valley. 

204.  Coptobasis,  sp. 

A  single  example  of  a  species  near  C.  tricolor  in  poor  condition. 
Karati,  Ukikuya. 

205.  Htmenia  rbcurvalis. 

Phalama  recurvalis,  Fabricius,  Ent.  Syst.  iii.  2,  p.  237.  n.  4u7, 
Mkonumbi  and  Njempo. 

206.  BOOCHORIS  INSPERSALIS. 

Botys  inspersalis,  Zeller,  Caffr.  p.  33. 
Sabaki  Valley. 

207.  Paramorpha,  sp.  ? 

One  much-rubbed  example  of  a  species  probably  referable  to 
this  genus. 
Kithungulu. 

208.  Antigastra  oatalaunalis. 

Botys  catalaunalis,  Duponchel,  L^p.  viii.  p.  330,  pi.  232.  tig.  8. 
Sabaki  Valley. 
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The  remainder  of:  the  Pyralidm^  the  Cramlida,  Phtfcltidit,  and 

Tmmda  I  cart  do  nothing  with,  excepting  that  there  is  one  rather 
wood  example  of  Dy&phtjlia  viridella^  Ragonot,  from  the  Sabaki 
Valley. 

The    Geowtetrida  are   also  mostly   in   had   condition,  but  the 
following  are  identifiable  : — 

209.  TePHRIXA  obsebtata. 

Ttphrim  oteervata,  Walker,  Lep.  Het,  xxiv*  p,  963,  n.  32  (UBtfl> 

NzoaL 

210.  Sterehasthia  sacraria, 

Phafaaa-Geometra  sacraritt,  Linnsms,  Syst.  Xat  i.  2,  p.  863, 
n,  220. 

Ndara  and  Njempo. 

211.  Ortholitha  mosobticta,  sp,  n.     (Plate  XXX VIL  fig.  9.) 

^Nearest  to  0,  mtgalaria  ;  wings  silvery  greyish  white,  with  faint 
brassy  reflections  ;  cost  a  of  primaries  slightly  browner ;  an  oblique 
black  bar  on  the  discocellulars ;  a  slightly  arched  grey  stripe 
crossing  the  disc  parallel  to  outer  margin  and  followed  by  two 
very  badly-defined  submarginal  stripes,  the  inner  one  often  partly 
obliterated;  two  more  slender  stripes  traverse  the  fringe  uf  all 
the  win  gs ,  1 1  ea  d ,  pro  t hora  x ,  and  pa tagia  br  o  wn  is  h  grey ;  remain  der 
of  body  whitish  ;  antennae  white,  with  blackish  pectinations  in 
the  male.  Wings  below  greyer,  all  the  veins  pale  buff ;  casta  of 
primaries  with  a  golden  reflection,  irroratcd  with  grey,  traces  of 
the  commencement  of  the  first  two  transverse  stripes  as  far  as 
upper  radial  vein ;  discocellular  bar  replaced  by  a  cuneiform 
oblique  whitish -edged  black  spot :  secondaries  white  irrorated  with 
grey ;  the  costa  tinted  with  pale  buff ;  a  black  spot  on  upper 
discoeellular  and  a  series  of  four  black  dots  on  the  median  and 
radial  veins  ;  a  submarginal  sqnamose  brownish-grey  line ;  margin 
also  grey :  body  below  brassy,  legs  slightly  dusted  with  grey. 
Escpause  of  wings  32  milling 

truaso  Nyiro;  steppes  N.W.  of  Longari ;  Tbegu. 

212.  Catacxtbme  abgybidia,  sp.  n<     (Plate  XXX VIJ,  fig.  10.) 

Primaries  above  silver-grey,  divided  into  three  nearly  equal 
parts  by  two  white  irregular  stripes,  which  indicate  the  central 
band,  the  inner  stripe  } -shaped,  the  outer  wider,  better  defined, 
undulated,  almost  in  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter  £  (but  with  the 
tail  continued  almost  to  the  length  of  the  character)  on  the  left 
hand  side ;  on  the  right  hand  it  consequently  more  nearly  resembles 
a  figure  3,  also  with  the  lower  extremity  continued  ;  secondaries 
pure  white,  crossed  before  the  middle  by  au  equally  bisinuate  grey 
band,  the  centre  between  the  two  sinuatious  forming  an  acute 
angle  directed  outwards ;  a  dotted  grey  line,  duplex  at  abdominal 
margin,  followed  by  an  external  rather  broad  grey  border  ;  a  sub- 
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series  of  ill-defined  wbifci&h  spots  on  the  border ;  fringes 
rf  all  tbe  wings  white  spotted  with  grey<     Antenna  ochraceous  ; 
igrw;  abdomen  grey,  with  white  segmental   bands;  anal 
ochreous.   Wings  below  si ightly  paler  than  above,  other- 
;  body  below  creamy  whitish,  tarsi  tinted  with  ochreous. 
of  wings  29  millim. 
Msani  Kenya,  in  bamboo- jungle  at  7500  feet,  and  in  the  upper 

zone  at  900  feet. 
I  know  of  no  species  nearly  related  to  this  very  pretty  little 


Zl3*    pRIUE&EME  1TATALATA, 

Bmfimi*  matakita,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xxy,  p,  1351.  n.  19  (1802). 
2*X*oaL 

51 4_  Lasiockloha  b*mata. 

m/tiiAt,  Felder,  Eeiae  der  Nov.,  Lep.  iv.  pi.  cxivii. 


51*.  Pboblxpsib  tkstalib* 

Arfwei*  mtalU,  Batter,  Ann.  &  Mag.  \at  Hist.  «r.  4,  vol.  ivi. 
MlSLa.l32(lS75). 
Srifcki  Taller. 

ECPLA>~ATI05  OF  THE  PLATES. 

Pl*ti  \T\T1. 
Wi&      1*  X*9t**yrm  4*pfct„   O ,  p.  5fi0l 

tl*  jy  p  i  i  p^vnu,  pt  375l 

Purm  nirn. 

•  jwri«fif»  r**„  p,  57Jt 
a£*.p>5iSt 
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November  6, 1894. 

Sir  W.  H.  Floweb,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.E.S.,  President, 
in  the  Cbair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  reports  on  the  additions  made 
to  the  Society's  Menagerie  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August, 
and  September,  1894:  — 

The  total  number  of  registered  additions  to  the  Society's  Mena- 
gerie during  the  month  of  June  was  113,  of  which  17  were  by 
birth,  56  by  presentation,  16  by  purchase,  2  by  exchange,  and 
22  were  received  on  deposit.  The  total  number  of  departures 
during  the  same  period,  by  death  and  removals,  was  165. 

Amongst  the  principal  additions  were  the  following : — 

1.  Three  remarkably  large  and  tine  specimens  of  the  Hamadryad 
Snake  of  India  and  Burmah  (Ophiophagus  dap*\  received  in 
exchange  and  on  deposit  on  the  6th  and  8th  June  \  We  have 
previously  had  but  one  example  of  this  species  in  the  Society's 
Reptile-house  (see  P.  Z.  S.  1875,  p.  316). 

2.  A  series  of  Mammals  and  Birds  from  British  Central  Africa, 
presented  by  Mr-  H.  H.  Johnston,  C.B.,  F.Z.S.,  and  carefully 
brought  home  by  Mr,  Alexander  Whyte,  F.Z.tL,  the  Naturalist  on 
his  staff,  on  June  28th, 

It  embraces  examples  of  the  following  species  : — 


. — ' 1 

English  Nan  ii'. 

. — - — , 

Scientific  Name. 

Locality. 

1  Black  Mangabey. 

CercQtebiis  attrrimu** 

N.  of  Lake  Tanganyika- 

1  Yellow  Baboon. 

Cyttocrphafna  hahovin, 

Shire  Highlands. 

1  Duyker  Bok. 

Crpkalophu9  vtttrgen*. 

Upper  ShJrl 

1  Ethiopian  Wart-IJog. 

Fhnevchamt  atkhpirus. 

lake  Mwern. 

1  Banded  Ichneumon, 

Htrjit&ffs  fajciatus. 

Shir**  Highland*. 

1  Milky  Eagle-OwL 

Bubo  lacttus. 

Lower  ShJro. 

1  Black-erected  Eugte* 

Lophoucfut  occipital L*. 

Shir*  Highlands, 

2  Green-necked  Tourncoup, 

Gellirtx  chioroeklavttf*. 

M 

2  Livingstone's  ToumcouF, 

Tit ra cut  lirittytionii, 

ft 

1  Marabou  Stork. 

LtptoptiluA  erttmeniftftis. 

Lower  Shiru. 

1  Bell's  Oinixys. 

CiHtj't/s  brfliana. 

Shire*  Highland* 

As  regards  the  line  Black  Mangabev  in  Mr.  Johnston  b  series,  I 
am  unable  to  say  while  the  animal  is  living  whether  it  should  be 
referred  to  C.  albv/eaa  (Gray),  C.  aterrimut,  Oud.  (ZooL  Gart. 
xxxi.  p.  267,1890),  or  to  a  new  species,  but  it  certainly  belongs  to 
this  section  of  the  genus,  and  is  probably  referable  to  C.  aUrrimw. 

1  See  Sir  Joseph  Fajrer's  letter  in  '  Nature,1  June  2i«t,  18JH 
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Mr.  Johnston  writes  to  me  as  follows  respecting  this  animal : — 

"This  is  the  history  of  the  Black  Monkey.  He  was  brought 
from  the  country  of  Burundi,  at  the  north  end  of  Tanganyika,  by 
Rumaliza,  the  Arab  who  has  been  fighting  recently  with  the 
Belgians.  Rumaliza  gave  it  at  Ujiji  to  Mr.  SwannT  then  in  the 
service  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Mr,  8waun  brought 
him  down  to  the  south  end  of  Tanganyika,  and  gave  bim  to  the 
Mission  Station.  The  missionary  in  charge  of  the  station,  subse- 
quently hearing  that  I  was  collecting  all  sorts  of  beasts,  sent  him 
to  me.  I  got  him  fetched  down  from  Tanganyika  to  Zonibn,  and 
thence,  as  you  know,  to  England.  He  ia  undoubtedly  a  native  of 
the  country  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika :  in  other 
words,  of  the  north-eastern  border  of  the  great  forest-region  of 
West  Africa.  Even  there  he  would  seem  to  have  been  rare,  since 
he  was  given  by  the  natives  to  Bumaliza  as  a  curiosity," 

3.  A  young  male  White-tailed  Gnu  {Connochtrtc*  gnu),  born  in 
the  Menagerie  on  June  23,  being  the  produce  of  the  male  and 
one  of  the  females  that  were  purchased  of  Mr.  C,  Hdiche,  March  7, 
1893  (see  P.  Z.  S.  1893,  p.  325). 

This  is  the  first  occasion  of  this  Antelope  having  bred  in  the 
Society's  Gardens. 

The  registered  additions  to  the  Society's  Menagerie  during  the 
month  of  July  were  106  in  number;  of  these,  48  wen'  acquired  by 
presentation,  10  by  purchase,  4  by  exchange,  2ii  by  birth,  and  IS 
were  received  on  deposit.  The  total  number  of  departures  during 
the  same  period  by  death  and  removals  was  97. 

Among  these  special  attention  may  be  called  to  the  following  : — 

1.  A  fine  female  Eland  of  the  striped  form  (Oratti  vanna  living- 
stonii),  from  the  Transvaal,  obtained  by  purchase  Julv  10th.,  being 
the  first  individual  of  this  variety  received  by  the  Society. 

2.  Two  Giant  Tortoises  from  the  Aldabra  Island;*  (Tcvtuda 
ekphantina),  presented  by  Bear- Admiral  W.  B*  Kennedy,  F-Z.S., 
July  12th. 

3.  A  young  male  Pleasant  Antelope  (Tragdaphn*  grata*),  bred 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Hamburg,  received  July  27th. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  received  from  Admiral 
Kenned v  gives  particulars  respecting  the  Tortoises  : — 

"By  the  kindness  of  Capt.  Cragie,  R.N.,  H.M.S.  'Crescent/  I 
am  able  to  send  you  the  two  Giant  Tort <>:?•*•&  1  promised  you  some 
time  ago.  They  are  now  in  very  fine  condition  and  very  tame  ;  1 
have  kept  them  in  our  grounds  at  Trincomalee,  where  they  were 
very  happy  and  had  plenty  to  eat.  I  also  gave  them  pumpkins, 
cabbage- leaves,  bananas,  Cape  gooseberries,  &c*  In  the  wild  state 
they  feed  on  cactus  and  jungle-leaves. 

"  These  two  are  male  and  female ;  the  former  weighs  1 73  lbs.,  the 
latter  162  lbs. 

"They  are  of  an  inoffensive  and  affectionate  disposition  and  will 
probably  breed,  as  the  female  laid  an  egg  some  time  ago,  I  am 
pure  you  will  value  and  appreciate  these  rare  and  curious  creatures, 
I  estimate  their  ages  at  about  50  years,  but  this  is  mere  gue*a~ 

40* 
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work ;  I  can  only  judge   approximately  by  the  old  Tortoise  at 
Mauritius,  which  is  twice  as  big  as  these  and  is  over  100  years  old, 
"  The  dimensions  of  these  Tortoises  are  as  follows  : — 

"  Male  : — Length,  over  curve  of  back,  42  inches. 
Height  19  inches. 

Plastron,  26 £  inches  long*  22  inches  wide, 
"Female: — Length,  over  curve  of  back,  40£  inches* 
Height  17  inches. 
Plastron,  26  inches  long,  19  inches  wide." 

The  registered  additions  to  the  Society's  Menagerie  during  the 
month  of  August  were  61  j  of  these,  37  were  acquired  by  presen- 
tation, 4  by  purchase,  5  by  birth,  and  15  were  received  on  deposit. 
The  number  of  departures  during  the  same  period,  by  death  and 
removals,  was  87. 

The  registered  additions  to  the  Society's  Menagerie  during  the 
month  of  September  were  131  \  of  these,  74  were  acquired  bv  presen- 
tation, 6  by  purchase,  7  by  exchange,  7  were  bred  in  the  Gardens, 
and  37  were  received  on  deposit.  The  number  of  departures  during 
the  same  period,  by  death  and  removals,  was  80* 


The  President  stated  that  he  had  just  received  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  the  late  Dr.  Emin  Pasha,  C.1VLZ.S.,  without  date,  but 
apparently  written  very  shortly  before  his  assassination  by  the 
Arabs  on  the  Upper  Congo  in  the  autumn  of  1892.  The  letter 
had  been  brought  from  the  Congo  by  M,  Dhanis,  of  the  Congo  Free 
State  Service,  and  transmitted  to  the  President  bv  M.  Baertf, 
"  Chef  de  Cabinet "  of  the  Congo  Free  State  at  Brussels.  It  ws 
as  follows : — 

*'  The  notes  hereby  joined  will  prove  you  that  I  never  fon?ot 
how  kindly  you  acted  in  working  out  the  collections  previously 
sent  by  me  to  England.  Twice  I  have  tried  to  forward  you 
specimens  I  collected,  and  twice  1  have  been  disappointed  by  the 
misdirection  of  my  boxes  by  those  entrusted  with  them, 

"  The  collections  now  made,  and  of  which  the  joined  notes  give 
some  idea,  are  small,  but  they  bail  from  the  remotest  corners  of 
the  Continent  never  before  visited  by  a  naturalist,  and  scarcely  to 
be  visited  again  for  years  to  come.  Such  is  their  only  merit ;  if 
there  are  novelties  amongst  them  J  dare  not  to  decide.  Certainly 
they  are  a  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  species  as  well  as  of 
their  geographical  range,  and  if  they  are  welcome  to  you  my 
amplest  wishes  are  fulfilled. 

"  As  for  some  weeks  I  shall  have  to  stay  here,  and  the  Arab* 
very  kindly  promise  to  make  their  people  collect  for  me,  1  hope 
to  be  able  to  obtain  many  interesting  objects,  amongst  which,  m 
first  line,  I  shall  try  for  a  White  Chimpanzee. 

"  The  specimens  collected  for  you  shall  be  forwarded  with  first 
opportunity  by  way  of  Stanley  Falls  l,  where  letters  for  me  should 
be  addressed,  and  where  yon  may  kindly  send  whatever  yon  »b 
1  These  specimens  bfttft  iiitfortiiiintely  not  bwTi  rpcoT**rp<i 
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spare  of  zoological  papers,  pamphlets,  <fcc.    From  two  years  now  I 
am  huDgiy  for  some  zoological  pasture. 

44  If  time  and  circumstances  permit,  I  should  greatly  like  to  make 
an  excursion  into  the  Manyuema  country,  where  never  collections 
were  made.  I  shall  try  to  refit  myself  with  arseniate  of  soda, 
naphthaline,  shot,  <fec.,  at  Stanley  Falls.  I  shall  address  the  speci- 
mens to  the  Zoological  Society,  but  you  may  inform  Mr.  Sclater 
that  such  specimens  as  you  choose  for  your  own  collection  should 
be  given  to  you. 

"  Believe  me  to  be,  Sir, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Db.  Emin." 

The  Journal  (written  in  English)  which  accompanied  the  letter 
was  as  follows.  It  appeared  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  journal 
originally  written  in  English,  but  translated  and  published  by 
Dr.  A.  Eeichenow  in  the  'Journal  fur  Ornithologie *  for  1894 
(pp.  162-171):— 

"  Left  Manyuema  settlement  on  Ituri  (29°  oO'  L.E.,  1°  22'  L.N.) 
on  May  29,  1892,  and  reached  chief  Amende's  place,  Ipurungu, 
the  same  evening.  Distance  27-28  km.  N.N.  W.  Primaeval  forest. 
Observed :  Psittacus  erithacus  (frequent) ;  a  big  Woodpecker ; 
Smithornis;  many  kinds  of  Criniger;  an  orange-brown  Turdus, 
with  white  throat ;  a  very  small  Muscicapa  abundant,  underneath 
lighter  grey,  basal  half  of  bill  light  yellow,  rest  black ;  Ceuthmo- 
chares  austrcdis ;  Ouculus  solitarius ;  Musophaga  rossce ;  Gorythaix 
spec,  (previously  collected)  ;  Oriolus  brachyrhynchus  (very  fre- 
quent) ;  Nigrita  canicapilla  (near  villages  in  the  open)  ;  Lophoceros 
semifasciatus. 

"  Indekaru  village,  June  10,  1892. 

"  The  extreme  poorness  of  animal  life  is  a  striking  fact  in  the 
forest  we  have  just  traversed.  Suppose  even  the  birds  being 
frightened  by  the  noise  of  a  passing  caravan — a  fact  scarcely  to  be 
admitted,  as  they  frequent  mostly  the  high  trees — there  is  always 
a  lack  of  life  one  can  scarcely  explain.  The  ubiquitous  Grey  Parrot, 
Cuculus  solitarius,  Oriolus  brachyrhynchus,  and  some  sp.  of  Criniger 
are  to  be  heard ;  sometimes  the  harsh  scream  of  Buceros  sounds 
through  the  forest ;  flocks*  of  tiny,  tit-like  birds  twitter,  and  Irrisor 
sharpei  chatters.  No  Pigeons.  At  night-time  occasionally  an  Owl 
is  heard.  Nevertheless  there  is  life  in  the  forest,  but  it  concen- 
trates in  the  river  parts,  on  old  clearings,  deserted  villages,  and 
escapes  the  notice  of  the  traveller.  Only  these  last  two  days  I 
have  heard  the  call  of  Corythceola,  Centropns,  Peristera,  and  a 
Corythauv.  Here  in  the  village  I  might  have  procured  some 
specimens  but  for  the  rank  vegetation,  in  the  midst  of  which  any 
bird  killed  is  hopelessly  lost.  Shot :  Hapaloderma  narina,  $  jr., 
broken. 

44  No.  1807.  Lophoceros  camurus,  Cass.,  J  ;  cf.  no.  1409. 

44  In  leaving  Indekaru,  flocks  of  a  screaming  Coracias  were  seen, 
and  a  big  species  of  Hornbill,  probably  Ceratogymna  atrata9  was 
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rather  common.  A  belt  of  very  different  forest  without  any  village 
or  inhabitants  was  then  traversed,  and  on  June  18, 1892,  we  reached 
Ipoto,  Kilongo-longa's  place,  long.  28°  47'  50"  E.  and  lat.  1°  07'  N., 
where  a  probably  long  stay  is  expected. 

"No.  1808.  Coryihaix  (an  sckuttti,  Oab.?),  June  20/92;  cf. 
no.  1695  &c. 

44  No.  1809.  Spermutes  poensUj  Fras.,  o*  •  The  easternmost  point 
where  I  obtained  this  pretty  species  is  Bukoba  on  Victoria  Nyanza ; 
it  was  there  frequent  and  many  specimens  were  collected.  I  may 
also  record  it  from  the  forests  of  the  Semtiki  valley,  but  on 
Albert  lake  it  seems  not  to  occur.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
statement  '  sexes  alike ; '  and  if  not  every  female  bird  I  obtained 
were  a  young  and  every  male  bird  an  adult,  there  is  some  difference, 
as  my  specimens  will  show.  In  company  with  these  birds,  which 
fly  in  flocks  of  from  10  to  40,  there  is  here  another  apparently 
yellow-billed  Finch. 

"  No.  1810.  Ploceus  nigerrimus^  Yieill.,  <£  ad.  A  very  common 
bird  through  the  forest  country,  never  entering  the  steppe.  The 
whole  of  Monbuttu  and  the  Niam-niam  country  up  to  Macraca 
(where  I  collected  it  in  Tomaja),  South  Macraca,  Kalika,  the  west 
coast  of  Albert  Nyanza  from  Mrva  down  to  Nssabe\  the  forest  in 
the  Semliki  valley,  and  all  along  the  Ituri ;  finally  Bukoba.  On 
Victoria  Nyanza  were  my  collecting  stations  for  this  species,  which 
is  just  as  gregarious  as  its  congeners.  It  has  a  marked  predilection 
for  forest  villages,  often  very  small,  where,  infallibly,  the  biggest 
tree  in  the  midst  of  the  huts  is  full  of  their  nests.  They  are  very 
noisy  birds,  and  as  every  bird  coming  in  is  greeted  by  all  his 
neighbours,  the  chatter  never  ceases. 

"  No.  1811.  <j>  •  Laniarius  (?).  Small :  all  over  olive-green  with 
white  throat. 

*'  Observed  :  Motacilla  vidua  ;  AntJius^  sp. ;  Cisticola,  sp.,  red- 
headed ;  Corythcvola  crista ta ;  Psittacus  erilhacus,  very  common ; 
Nigrita  canicapilla ;  Cuculus  sohtarius ;  Pycnonotus,  sp. ;  Ploceus 
abyssinicus,  Gm.,  similis ;  Tympanistria  tympanistria ;  Treron 
calva,  very  common  ;  Artomyias;  Maltmbus  malimbicus ;  LopJioceros 
camurus,  and  a  second,  small,  black  and  white  species  ;  Spermestes 
poensis ;  Columba,  dark  grey  with  white  belly,  eyelids  red  ;  Astur% 
sp. ;  Agapornis,  sp.,  not  pullaria  ;  a  small  Parrot,  not  P.  tneyeri; 
Telophonus ;  CentrojntSy  sp. ;  Chrysococcyx  cupreus ;  Lamprocolius, 
small ;  Oriolus  brachyrhynchus ;  Ceuthmochares  ausiraJis ;  different 
Cinnyris. 

"  No.  1812,  13.  Malimbus  malimbicus,  Baud.,  J  <j>  . 

"No.  1814.   tf. 

"  No.  1815.  Lopkoceos  camurus,  Cass.     Frequent. 

•*No.  1816,  17.  Lophoceros  J  ad.,  tf  jr.;  cf  no.  1660. 
Probably  new  species,  as  the  young  resemble  the  adult. 

"  No.  1818.  Spermestes  jtoensis,  Fras.,  $>  ad.  Eggs  well- 
developed.  Having  dissected  this  specimen  very  carefully  and 
found  a  pea-sized  and  several  smaller  eggs,  my  statement  above 
(cf.  no.  1809)  becomes  invalid.     Sexes  exactly  alike. 
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"  No.  1819.  Diaphorophyxa  castanta,  Fras.,  $  .     Common. 

"  No.  1820.  Halcyon  Hncgalensis,  L.     Common. 

"  No.  1821.  Agapornis,  £ .  This  species,  never  before  met  witht 
is  very  near  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  Liberian  A.  swinderniana^ 
with  which  it  convenes  in  general  colour,  black  stripe  on  the 
neck,  and  size.  I  can,  however,  not  remember  if  the  Liberian  bird 
has  likewise  the  orange-brown  broad  belt  below  the  black  of  th$ 
neck.  Iris  pale  yellow  ;  feet  olive-greenish  ;  bill  dark  plumbeous, 
the  under  mandible  paler.  In  flocks  from  3  to  4  these  birds  may  be 
seen  and  heard  at  morning  and  evening  time,  when  leaving  tin 
trees  they  roost  in  and  returning  to  them  ;  their  shrill  twitter  is 
at  those  times  most  loudly  heard.  During  the  morning  they 
frequent  with  predilection  the  new  ripening  sesame  and  the  rice* 
fields,  and  are  often  on  the  soil,  where  they  move  quickly  enough. 
They  are  great  friends  of  water,  and  the  Manyueraa  tell  most 
earnestly  their  feeding  on  liquid  mud.  At  noon  they  take  repose 
on  the  best  trees,  congregating  there  to  10-15  ;  at  2  or  3  o'clock 
they  are  off  again  in  the  fields,  take  then  a  second  time  to  the 
water,  and  turn  in  to  sleep  towards  sunset.  Their  flight  is  rapid 
and  not  so  awkward  as  that  of  the  Pyocephalus,  of  which  a  small 
species  here  exists. 

44  No.  1822.  Asturinula  monogrammica,  Temm.  Monbuttu, 
Niam-niam,  Macraea,  Ac.  The  commonest  Hawk  in  the  forest, 
where  Hawks  are  rare. 

"No.  1823.  Laniariuf,  £.     Entirely  black, 

••  No.  1824,  25.  Spermestes  poensis,  Fras.,  d  ad.,  rf  jr. 

**  No.  1826.  Spermesles  cucullatu*,  Swains.  Goes  up  with  the 
forest  to  4°  30'  L.  N.  Found  in  Macraea  nesting  in  straw 
thatch. 

"  No.  1827.  AnthrepUt,  J  . 

44  No.  1828.  Elanug  (c&ruleus,  Desf.).  Differs  from  the  typical 
bird  by  having  only  the  median  tectrices  white,  whereas  the 
remainder  show  a  grey  outer  web  and  a  white  inner  web.  This 
species  seems  particularly  given  to  skin-diseases  :  3  out  of  5  speci- 
mens had  fleshy  excrescences  on  the  base  of  the  bill  or  on  the  feet* 
Likes  open  country  ;  never  on  high  trees ;  fond  of  insects  and  mice, 
hovering  in  the  air  and  falling  suddenly  on  its  prey  like  a  Kestrel. 
Macraea,  Lado  (winter),  Nile  valley  to  Albert  lake. 

44  No.  1829.  Ploceus,  tf.     P.  nii/ricollis,  Vieill. 

"  No.    1830,  31.   Laniarius  affinis,   Gray.     Monbuttu,  Niam 
niam  ;  not  existing  in  the  Nile  valley. 

44  No.  1832,  33.  Pytclia,  P.  schlegeli^  Sharpe,  afRnis  sed  diverea: 
<$  capite  cocci  neo  lava  to.  The  first  specimen  of  this  species,  ft 
badly  damaged  $ ,  was  procured  at  Bukoba,  Victoria  Nyanza. 
The  present  pair,  tf  in  moult,  was  found  amongst  rushes  on  the 
ground.  The  female  has  an  ochraceous  orange  face ;  the  mala 
shows  on  head  and  throat  bright  crimson  spots,  and  will,  no  doubl 
when  fully  moulted,  have  a  red  head  and  prove  different  from 
the  typical  P.  schlegeli,  to  which  otherwise  it  entirely  resembles. 
J  and  9  are,  the  red  except,  alike  ;  the  spotting  is  the  name. 
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"  No.  1834.  Barbatula  (an  scolopacea,  Temm.  ?). 

"  No.  1835.  LamprocoUus  splendidus,  Vieill. 

"No.  1836.  Artomyias. 

"No.  1837,38.  Psalidoprocne  nit  ens,  Cass.  Flocks  hoyering 
over  the  settlement  towards  evening. 

"No.  1839.  Pytelia  (P.  schlegeli,  Sharpe,  affinis)  <$  in  moult, 
whole  head  in  monlt. 

"  At  night  big  Owls  come  to  my  courtyard. 

"  No.  1840.  Eryihropygia  ruficauda,  Sharpe.  A  very  common 
bird  on  Albert  lake  and  southwards  to  Usukuma.  Has  a  pleasant, 
loud  note. 

"No.  1841.  Agapomis  swindemiana,  Kuhl,  $.  Differs  from 
the  male  by  slightly  smaller  dimensions ;  the  blue  on  hind  back 
and  uropygium  is  not  very  dark ;  the  throat  and  breast  more 
yellowish  ;  the  bill  lighter  coloured.  Congregates  in  the  morning 
to  flocks  feeding  together  on  fruit. 

"  No.  1842.  Picus  ? . 

"  No.  1843.  Cuculus  solitarius,  Steph.,  jr.  I  am  not  sure  if 
truly  this  species. 

"  No.  1844.  Psalidoprocne  nitens,  Cass. 

"  No.  1845.  Syrnium  nuchale,  Sharpe,  <3 .  This  is  the  third 
specimen  of  this  fine  Owl  coming  into  my  hands.  The  first,  of  a 
more  reddish  colour,  was  obtained  at  Trumaja,  Macraes ;  the  second 
at  Sconga,  A-Lendu  (1440  m.),  on  October  9th,  1891,  and  now  the 
third.     The  two  latter  are  somewhat  darker  coloured. 

"  No.  1846,  47.  LamprocoUus  purpureiceps,  Verr.,  6  <$ .  Cf.  no. 
1143.  The  differences  between  this  species  and  L.  cupreicauda 
are  not  present  to  my  memory ;  I  leave,  therefore,  the  determina- 
tion doubtful. 

"  No.  1848.  Pogonorhynchus ;  c/.  no.  1677. 

"  No.  1849.  Pytelia  schlegeli,  Sharpe  (?),  rf  ad.  Without  tail. 
Head  bright  crimson ! 

"  No.  1850.  Coccystes  cafer,  Licht.  Although  somewhat  small, 
I  believe  this  bird  with  the  striped  throat  to  range  with  the  said 
species. 

"No.  1851.  Alseonax  (an  minima,  Heugl.?).  Very  dark.  Basal 
half  of  lower  mandible  yellow.    In  pairs  near  water. 

"  No.  1852.  c?  •  Probably  an  Onychognathus  or  Pilorhinus,  but 
no  rusty  red  on  the  primaries. 

"  No.  1853.  $  .  Probably  an  Onychognathus  or  Pilorhinus,  the 
inner  web  only  of  the  primaries  rusty  red  with  black  tips.  Flocks 
of  this  Starling,  from  10-30,  on  trees,  very  noisy. 

"  No.  1854,  55.  Pious,  <$  <$ .     Small,  spotted  underneath. 

"No.  1856,  57.  Pytelia  schlegeli,  Sharpe?,  <?  ?.  These  birds 
were  in  moult. 

"No.  1858,  59.  Bubo,  sp.  inc.,  S  ?•  Very  dark,  long-tailed 
form,  long  ear-tufts.  I  have  no  descriptions  of  B.  leucostictus. 
When  the  male  with  broken  leg  and  wing  came  down  from  the  tree, 
the  female  followed  it  spontaneously  and  tried  to  bite  and  claw. 

"  No.  1860.    o*;  cf.  no.  1852.     No  rusty  red  on  primaries. 
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"No.  1861.    ?. 

"  No.  1862.  Spermestes  eucuUatus,  Swains. 

44  No.  1863.  Nigrita  canicapilla,  Strickl. 

44  No.  1864 ;  cf  no.  1339  etc.  This  is  a  very  fine  species,  of 
which  I  got  a  matched  pair,  exactly  alike  in  size  and  colour,  on 
June  30,  1891,  at  Kitimba,  Uvamba,  0°  43'  L.  N.  Unfortunately 
only  one  specimen  was  fit  to  be  preserved,  and  this  is  the  second  I 
obtained  now.  Head  and  neck  shining  bluish  black,  mantle  earth- 
brown;  toil  cuneate,  black;  whole  underparts  creamy  white, 
120,  9  ;  49,  13 ;  13.     Sexes  fully  alike. 

44  No.  1865.  Agapornis  (an  swindtrniana,  Kuhl  ?),  tf  • 

44  No.  1866.  Anthreptes,  ?  :  93 ;  12 ;  48 ;  17 ;  14 ;  tail  under- 
neath olive  not  black ;  perhaps  G.  chloropygius  ? 

44  No.  1867  ;  ef  no.  1823.    Entirely  black. 

44  No.  1868.   o* ,  not  before  collected. 

44  No.  1869.  Turdus  icterorhynchus,  Pr.  Wiirt.  Seems  slightly 
different  from  specimens  collected  at  Lado  and  elsewhere. 

44  No.  1870 ;  ef  no.  1860.  A  fine  specimen  of  this  Starling 
without  any  rusty  red  on  primaries ;  tail  long. 

"No.  1871.  Pytelia  schlegeli,  Sharpe ?,  <f  moult. 

44  No.  1872.  Alsconax  (an  minima,  Heugl.  ?),  °.  ;  cf  no.  1861 
Dark  coloured.     This  will  prove  a  different  species. 

44  No.  1873.  Ploceus  nigcrrimus,  Vieill.,  $> .  I  have  never  yet 
seen  a  $  of  this  species  coloured  like  the  o*  • 

44  No.  1874.  Bsalidoprocne  nitens,  Cass.,  rf .  An  apparently 
young  bird. 

44  No.  1875.  Asturiniila  manogrammica,  Temra.,  $  ad. 

44  No.  1876.  Pogonorhynchus ;  cf  no.  1848.   More  reddish  brown. 

"  No.  1877.  Erythropygia  ruficauda,  Sharpe. 

44  No.  1878.  Agapornis  (an  swindtrniana,  Kuhl  ?),  S  • 

44  No.  1879.  Trachyphonus  purpuratus,  Verr.,  <£  •  Exactly  like 
specimens  from  Njangabo,  the  only  locality  where  1  have  collected 
this  species. 

44  No.  1880.  Cuculus  clamosus,  Lath.,  tf  jr.  Without  gloss  $ 
underneath  mottled,  only  under  tail-coverts  barred. 

44  No.  1881.  Artomyias,  d . 

44 No.  1882-86.  Agapornis  (an  swinderniana,  Kuhl?).  A  flock 
of  more  than  30  birds  surprised  at  the  drin  king-place. 

"  No.  1887.  Trachyphonus  purpuratus,  Verr.,  $ .  Smaller  and 
duller  in  colour  than  <£  • 

44  No.  1888.  Pogonorhynchus ;  cf  no.  1876.  Forehead  with  light 
coloured  stripes,  no  feather-shafts. 

44  No.  1889 ;  cf  no.  1870  etc.     Primaries  without  rusty  red. 

u  No.  1890.  Laniarius,  o*  •     An  L.  vcrreauxi,  Cab.  ? 

44No.  1891.  tf.  New  to  me:  132,  9,  84,  43,  17*5.  Entirely 
black,  head  slightly  glossed  and  scaly ;  wing-coverts  and  primaries- 
with  bluish-grey  edgings ;  hides  scarlet.  Bill  tit-like,  strongly 
compressed  from  the  6ides.     A  single  specimen  obtained. 

44  No.  1892.  Diaphorophyia  blissetti,  Sharpe.  A  fine  male 
specimen. 
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"  No.  1893.  Floceus  nigricollis,  Vieill.,  $  . 

"  No.  1894,  95.  ?  ad.,  <£  jr.  A  very  striking,  probably  new 
species,  found  on  the  ground  under  low  brushwood,  where  it 
behaved  itself  like  the  Eryihropygia. 

"  No.  1896.  AUeonax;  cf.  no.  1872  etc.,  $ . 

44  No.  1897 ;  cf.  no.  1889  etc.,  $ .  Exactly  alike  to  no.  1853 ; 
inner  web  of  primaries  rusty  red  with  black  tips.  1  have  very 
carefully  dissected  this  specimen  and  found  it  a  $ .  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  the  o* »  besides  being  black,  show  no  rusty  red, 
whereas  the  ?  are  grey  and  show  rusty  red. 

"  No.  1898.  Accipiter  <5 .  Never  before  collected ;  seems  not 
fully  adult,  as  the  colour  of  iris  and  the  rusty  tips  of  some  second- 
aries show.  Measurements  :  332  mm.  (9"-28) ;  16  (0"-04) ; 
138  (5"-52);  99  (3"-8);  35  (1"'4).  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  s 
younger  bird  of  A.  hartlavbi%  Verr.,  of  which  I  have  no  description. 

"  No.  1899.  Eremomela  badiceps,  Fras.,  $ .  This  is  only  the 
second  specimen  of  this  pretty  species  I  ever  collected.  The  first 
was  obtained  on  June  29, 1891, at  Kitimba,  Uvamba  (0°  43'  L.N.), 
in  the  forest  bordering  the  western  hills  of  the  Semliki  valley.  It 
seems,  therefore,  with  many  western  birds,  to  find  its  eastern  limit 
with30°L.E. 

"  No.  1900 ;  cf  nos.  1894,  95.  A  happy  encounter,  being  the 
<5  to  the  above  noted  $  ad.  and  tf  jr.  A  probably  new  species. 
It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  <j>  only  by  its  colours  being 
somewhat  darker  and  the  bill  being  entirely  black. 

"  No.  1901.  Agapornis  (an  swindcrniarui  ?),  $ . 

"  No.  1902.  Terpsiphone  (an  cristata,  6m.?),  <$ .  Seems  some- 
what different  from  the  dark-bellied  species,  and  has  certainly  no 
white  vent  nor  thighs. 

"  On  August  1  we  left  Ipoto  for  Urumbi ;  another  Manyuema 
settlement  in  the  forest.  On  our  way  to  the  Ituri,  which  has  to 
be  crossed,  we  observed  numerous  Criniger,  Corythceola,  Cuculus, 
Halcyon  senegalensis,  several  Malimbus.  The  banks  of  the  Ituri 
being  thickly  clothed  with  high  forest,  there  were,  besides  a  few 
Glareola  on  the  rocks  in  mid-stream,  no  water-birds  visible.  Abun- 
dant are  here  everywhere  different  species  of  Hornbills,  from  the 
small  Lophoceros  camurus  to  the  big  Ceratogymna  atrata.  I  may 
here  observe  that  during  our  stay  at  Ipoto  no  Raven  nor  Crow 
was  seen,  and  of  Columbidai  only  Treron  calva  and  Tympanistria 
lympanistrla  were  seen.  Once  I  have  seen  a  big  Columba  (Turtur- 
cena8  ?),  entirely  stone-grey,  somewhat  scaly,  belly  and  vent  pore 
white,  broad  circles  around  eyes  bright  red :  quid  ? 

44  On  August  9th,  by  the  carelessness  of  our  Manyuema  headman, 
the  whole  batch  of  collections  was  thrown  in  the  river  Lenda, 
which  had  to  be  crossed  by  boat.  Pity  !  On  the  banks  of  Lendu 
river — primaeval  forest — numbers  of  a  small  entirely  black  Shallow 
with  white  markings  on  tail  or  rump.  All  specimens  shot  were 
swept  away  by  the  current. 

"No.  1903.  Twpsi plione  nujrictps^  Hartl.,  rf.  Never  before 
collected. 
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"  No.  1904.  A  broken  specimen  of  Museicapa  lugens,  Hartl. 

"  No.  1905.  Bubo  <$;  ef.  nos.  1858,  59.  A  fine  male  of  this 
pretty  Owl,  shot  on  the  march  between  Lenda  river  and  the  Urumbi 
station. 

"  On  August  20th  we  reached,  after  19  days'  forest  march,  the 
Urumbi  station,  the  westernmost  point  of  this  journey,  the  road 
lying  now  to  south  until  we  reach  Kirundi  (Kabongi's  place),  on 
the  tipper  Congo,  where  I  think  Herr  Bohndorff  collected  before 
me. 

"  No.  1906.  Barbatula  leucolcema,  Verr.,  <J .  Abundant  through 
the  forest  region:  northwards  to  Monbuttu  and  Macraca 
(4°  20'  L.  N.),  and  eastwards  to  the  western  shore  of  Victoria 
Nyanza  (Bukoba). 

"  No.  1007.  Camaropiera  S  brevicaudata,  Cretzschm.       ) 

"  No.  1908.  Camaroptera  $>  (probably  younger)-  j 

"  Shot  together.     The  lighter  form,  not  Syncopta  tincta,  Cab. 

"No.  1909. 

"No.  1910.  Eurystomus gularis,  Vieill. 

"  No.  1911 ;  c/.  no.  1904.     Broad  yellowish  superciliary  stripes. 

41  No  1912     r?  1 

"  No  1913     9   I  ^r*wwyr*,  MoropygivS)  Jard.     Very  common. 

"  No.  1914.  Passer  diffuws,  A.  Smith,  tf  in  moult.  Very 
common.  I  cannot  see  very  valid  difference  between  P.  swainsani 
and  P.  diffusus. 

"The  last  evening  at  Majoja  brought  a  novelty  in  the 
shape  of : — 

"  No.  1915.  Pceocephalus  gulielmi,  Jard.,  <$ .  A  pair  of  this 
pretty  species  was  seen  and,  although  both  brought  to  bay,  only  the 
male  secured,  the  female  (apparently  without  red  forehead)  hiding 
itself  in  the  high  grasses.  Seen  and  heard  at  Ipoto  also  but  never 
obtained.  Always  in  pairs,  nesting  in  tree-holes,  selecting  always 
a  branchless  spot.  Not  rare,  but  shy.  Its  voice  not  like  Psitt. 
erithacus,  but  a  stronger  action  of  that  of  Posoc.  meyeri. 

"  On  August  27  we  crossed  the  Lindi  river  and  stopped  at 
Valiasnge  on  the  western  bank.  Here  a  very  rich  avifauna  but 
no  time  to  collect,  the  preparation  for  a  new  forest  march  being 
made.    Obtained : — 

"  No.  1916.  Totanus  hypoleucus,  L.     A  small  $>  . 

*•  No.  1917.  Pycnonotus  layardi,  Gurn.,  cf  • 

•*  Two  entirely  spoilt  specimens  of  a  Haplopelia  brought  in,  but 
found  useless. 

"No.  1918.  Twrturosnas,  sp.,  tf.  The  whole  day  fruitlessly 
spent  in  pursuit  of  this  species!  I  had  given  up  all  hope  of 
obtaining  a  specimen  when,  after  having  started,  a  man  overtook  me 
on  the  road  and  brought  me  the  present  one  living  but  badly 
handled,  some  primaries  and  the  secondaries  having  been  plucked 
out:  I  kept  it,  however,  just  for  identification.  At  Kilongo- 
longa's  place  this  species  was  not  infrequent,  but  very  shy  and 
never  came  within  range.  Here,  in  Valiasnge,  it  frequents  in  the 
early  morning  and   towards   evening  the  rice-  and  Indiau-corn 
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fields,  and  hides  during  the  day  in  the  adjacent  forest.    They 
catch  numbers  of  them  on  sticks  smeared  with  a  viscous  matter. 

"  On  August  28th  we  left  the  bank  of  the  river  Lindi  for  another 
eight  days'  forest  march.  This  part  of  the  country  seems  rich  in 
birds ;  the  weather  is,  however,  very  inclement  and  we  can  scarcely 
dry  our  clothes.  Everywhere  lots  of  Grey  Parrots,  a  favourite 
nesting-place  of  which  seems  to  be  the  banks  of  a  neighbouring 
river :  Hornbills  are  abundant.  I  should  have  collected,  but  as  my 
two  boxes  are  filled  with  water,  nearly  every  day,  specimens 
would  perish  quickly,  and  I  have  no  shot  to  squander — being  from 
time  to  time  forced  to  make  shot  for  myself  from  bullets. 

"  September  7th,  we  reached  after  a  very  trying  march  Ubure, 
another  Urumbi  station ;  one  day  has  to  be  spent  here. 

44  No.  1919.  Camaroptera  brevicaudata,  Cretzschm.,  <J . 

44  No.  1919  a.  Cisticola,  <f. 

44  No.  1920.  Cisticola,  tf. 

44  Very  frequent  Barbatula  leucolccma,  Verr. 

44  From  Ubure  another  march  through  mud  and  water  to  Ulike 
Urumbi,  a  village  left  by  its  inhabitants,  in  the  midst  of  extensive 
plantain-groves,  surrounded  by  dense  forest.  Here  provisions 
have  to  be  made  for  10-12  days'  march  to  Kiuene,  from  where  the 
Congo  is  easily  reached  in  ten  short  marches.  Everyone  is  collect- 
ing plantains,  which  dried  and  pounded  form  our  only  food ;  do 
fat,  no  animal  food  being  to  obtain.  At  Madjambanis  we  were 
seed-eaters  (Indian  corn,  Caffre  corn) ;  at  Ismaili's  we  became 
plantain-eaters;  at  Kilongo-longa's  rice-eaters  (Oryzornis !) ;  and 
now  we  are  anew  plantain-eaters  ! 

44No.  1921.  Spcrmestes  poensis,  Fras.,  <?. 

44  No.  1922.  Andropadus,  <$ . 

44  No.  1923.  Cossypha  (an  barttUhti,  Shell.),  6 .  This  bird 
differs  from  the  plate  in  having  back  and  wings  dark  slate-colour, 
the  centre  pair  of  the  tail-feathers  entirely  black,  and  the  re- 
mainder edged  with  black  on  their  outer  webs.  Underparts  pale, 
belly  nearly  white.  Measurements  exactly  like  those  given  by  the 
describer,  only  tail  shorter. 

44  No.  1924.  Pious;  cf.  nos.  1684,  86. 

44  No.  1925.  Stiphromis,  $> .     Next  to  H.  gabonensU,  Sharpe. 

44  No.  1926.  Zosterops  vircns,  Sund.,  S  • 

44  No.  1927.  Smithoimis  rufolateralis,  Gray,  rf . 

44  No.  1928.  Corythura  cinnamomea,  Less.  Formerly  obtained 
in  Monbuttu,  1  spec,  at  Bukoba,  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  1  spec 
very  mangled,  brought  by  natives  on  the  upper  Ituri ;  2  spec  at 
Mrva,  Albert  Nyanza.  Contrary  to  its  habit  of  hiding  always  in 
the  grass  and  reeds  near  brooks,  the  present  species  was  found 
under  a  fig-tree — not  far  from  the  brook — busily  picking  at  figs 
covered  with  small  stingless  bees  which  abound  here.  This  species 
seems  not  exactly  rare,  but  by  reason  of  its  hiding  always  in  the 
grass  and  reeds  and  taking  to  flight  only  when  forced,  it  is  rarely 
seen. 

44 No.  1929.  Turturcenas?  $  ad.;  cf.  no.  1918.     At  last  a  fair 
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specimen  shot  while  drinking ;  the  male  escaped.  Here  seen  in 
pairs  only  and  not  frequently.  The  present  specimen  is  some- 
what darker  in  colour  than  the  male  previously  obtained  ;  its  head 
is,  however,  with  a  very  slight  metalled  gloss,  whereas  the  broad 
iridescent  coppery  belt  on  the  lower  neck  is  mostly  the  same  as  in 
the  male.  White  on  tips  of  rectrices  only  very  limited.  Soft 
parts  resembling  to  those  of  the  male  but  duller.  The  ovary 
contained  a  small  cherry-sized  and  two  smaller  eggs. 

"No.  1930,  31.  Picus,  <$  ?  ?  Collected  at  lsinaili's  and  here, 
Maika  forest,  frequent. 

44  Our  last  halting-place,  before  reaching  the  Congo,  was  reached 
on  Oct.  12,  1892.  It  is  Huyomema,  commonly  called  Kinene, 
the  name  of  its  headsman,  a  drunken  Uniamuezi  slave — Said  bin 
Abeids. 

44  No.  1932.  Cinnyris  ckloropygius,  Jard.,  S  •     Very  common. 
44  No.  1933.  Ploceus  nigricollis,  Vieill.,  d1  •     Common. 
44  No.  1934.  Pycnonoius  layardi,  Gurney,  S .     Very  common. 
44  No.  1935,  36.  Laniarius  leucorhynchus,  HartL,  rf  $  .      Black 
bills ;  female  slightly  greyer  in  colour  than  male. 
44  No.  1937.  Cinnyris,  o*  jr.     Perhaps  chloropygia. 
44  No.  1938,  39  ;  cf.  no.  1894-95.    An  adult  female  and  a  very 
young  male  of  this  interesting  species.    The  young,  still  younger 
than  no.  1895,  has  the  underparts  pure  white  without  any  trace 
of  barring. 

44  No.  1940*  Halcyon  senegaleneis,  Linn.,  $  . 
44  No.  1941-42.  Corythaix,  <$  $;  cf.  no.  1808  et  19.     This  is 
apparently  the  most  frequent  of  plantain-eaters    through   the 
Eastern  forest.    Always  in  pairs,  it  feeds  with  avidity  on  different 
fruit  and  berries,  of  which  the  stomach  is  always  full.     Spec, 
no.  1941  had  in  the  stomach  besides  an  olive-like  fruit  a  small 
shell,  probably  swallowed  while  adhering  on  the  fruit. 
44  No.  1943.  Corythaix;  cf.  no.  1941-42,  $  ad. 
44  No.  1944,  45.  Lophoceros  camurus,  Cass.,  £  $> .     Common. 
44  No.  1946.  Ertrelda,    rf.     If  this  is  E.  nonnula,  HartL,  col- 
lected  by  the  late  Mr.  Jameson  at  Yambuya  and  by  Hr.  Bohn- 
dorff  at  Stanley  Falls,  it  is  certainly  different  from  my  birds  from 
Macraca  and  Monbuttu,  and  from  its  dark  colour,  great  extension 
of  red,  colour  of  bill,  and  black  vent  I  should  surely  range  it  with 
E.  atricapiUa,  Verr.     It  differs,  however,  from  the  beautiful  figure 
given  by  Capt.  Shelley  in  having  chin,  throat,  and  sides  of  head 
more  whitish ;  and  the  existence  of  two  different  species  in  localities 
so  near  to  each  other  as  Stanley  Palls  and  here  is  scarcely  to  be 
believed.    I  call  it,  therefore,  E.  nonnula  with  some  doubt. 

44  No.  1947.  Bubo,  o* ;  cf  no.  1905.  Not  infrequent.  Stomach : 
two  field-mice. 

44  No.  1948,  49.  Spermestes  poensis,  Fras.,  o*  $  .  Very  frequent 
everywhere  on  clearings. 

"No.  1950.  Estrelda,  S;  cf.  no.  1946.  Of  the  same  dark 
colour  as  the  above  specimen;  red  very  bright  and  extended; 
under  of  belly  and  vent  black. 
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44  No.  1951.  Prinia  mystacea,  Riipp.,  $ . 

"  No.  1952.  Cinnyris,  S .  A  small  dark  bird,  perhaps  referable 
to  0.  cJdoropygia,  Jard. 

44  No.  1953.  Spermestes  poensis,  Fras.,  6*  • 

44  Observed :  Malimbus  cristatus ;  Halcyon  senegalensis ;  Diaphoro- 
phyia  castaiiea ;  Ptalidoprocne  nitens. 

44  No.  1954.  Corythaix,  tf ;  cf.  no.  1943.  The  common  aperies; 
always  in  pairs ;  call,  like  a  turtle-dove's.     Very  lively. 

"  No.  1955.  Andropadus  latirostris,  Strickl.,  <J  jr.  Although 
the  lower  mandible  is  damaged  by  shot,  an  interesting  specimen  in 
so  far  that  the  malar  stripes  are  still  very  faintly  developed. 

44  No.  1956.  Terpsiphone  nigriceps,  Hartl.,  rf .  Only  the  second 
speeimen  obtained.     Not  rare. 

44  Guinea-fowls  rather  frequent.  CorytJueola  frequent.  I  am 
unable  to  decide  if  this  Trogon  is  ffapaloderma  narina  or  B.  eon- 
stantue. 

44  No.  1957.  Passer  diffusus,  A.  Smith,  J .  The  common 
species. 

44  No.  1958.  Hapaloderma  narina,  Vieill.,  6*  •     Not  unfreqnent 

44  No.  1959.  Centropus  senegalensis,  d  $  .  Quills  and  second- 
aries without  any  dark  tips,  uniform  brown. 

44  No.  1960.  Andropadus,  S .  The  commonest  forest  bird,  the 
voice  of  which  is  everywhere  and  always  heard." 

The  Secretary  exhibited  comparative  drawings  of  the  heads  of 
two  North-American  Swans  (Cygnus  amerieanus  and  O.  buccinator), 
of  which  Mr.  F.  E.  Blaauw,  C.M.Z.S.,  had  lately  received  living 
examples  in  Holland,  and  read  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
received  from  Mr.  Blaauw  on  this  subject : — 

44 1  send  you  a  water-colour  drawing  of  the  head  of  the  Cyg*»t 
amerieanus  which  I  received  in  a  living  specimen  some  weeks  ago. 
For  comparison  I  have  had  the  head  of  C.  buccinator  drawn  on  the 
same  paper.  You  will  notice  that  the  yellow  part  of  the  bill  of 
C.  amerieanus  is  of  a  pale  yellow,  more  or  less  mixed  with  blackish 
spots ;  moreover,  the  line  formed  by  the  feathers  of  the  front  in 
C.  amerieanus  goes  in  a  nearly  straight  line  from  the  eye  to  the 
frontal  base  of  the  bill,  whilst  in  C.  buccinator  this  line  first  goes  a 
little  forward,  before  it  bends  upward  to  the  front.  In  both  birds 
the  edge  of  the  mandibles,  especially  of  the  lower  one,  near  the 
corner  of  the  mouth,  is  of  a  pinkish  colour.  The  line  formed  by 
bill  and  head  is  also  quite  different  in  G.  amerieanus.  On  the 
whole,  C.  amerieanus  is  of  a  slighter  build  than  G.  buccinator*  The 
plumage  in  my  C.  amerieanus  is  of  a  pure  white,  without  addition 
of  yellow  or  greyish  feathers  on  the  head." 

The  following  extracts  were  read  from  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  by  Mr.  E.  Trimen,  F.Z.8.  (dated  South-African 
Museum,  Capetown,  June  25,  1894),  with  reference  to  Dr.  A.  G- 
Butler's  remarks  on  his  paper  on  Butterflies  from  Maniea  :— 

"  With  reference  to  Dr.  Butler's  remarks  (P.  Z.  8.  1894,  p.  H. 
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more  convex  granules  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  and  in  the 
rostral  shield  not  bordering  the  nostril ;  I  propose  for  it  the  name 
(Edura  nivaria.  A  description  will  be  published  in  a  forthcoming 
Eeport  on  additions  to  the  Collection  of  Lizards  in  the  British 
Museum  *  \  

Mr.  C.  Davies  Sherborn  exhibited  and  made  remarks  on  a  copy 
of  the  reprint  of  George  Ord's  *  North-American  Zoology,'  recently 
published  in  the  United  States  (Haddonfield,  New  Jersey,  1894). 


The  following  papers  were  read : — 

1.  Descriptions  of  new  Species  of  Coleoptera  of  the  Genera 
(Edionychis  and  Asphara.    By  Martin  Jacoby,  F.E.S. 

[Received  August  1, 1894.] 

(Plate  XXXVHL) 

In  1860  a  Catalogue  of  Halticida?  was  published  by  the  Bev. 
Hamlet  Clark,  forming  one  of  the  British  Museum  Catalogues. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  no  species  of  (Edionychis  and  its  allies 
were  described,  although  they  amount  to  some  450  in  number.  To 
make  a  beginning  I  have  described  those  species  which  are  at 
present  represented  in  my  own  collection,  and  which  I  have  in  all 
instances  compared  with  the  specimens  contained  in  the  British 
Museum  and  named  by  Clark,  retaining  in  every  case  the  latter 
author's  name. 

The  genus  (Edionychis  almost  rivals  in  number  of  species  the 
genus  Diabrotica  amongst  the  Qalerucidce,  and  is  as  variable  in  the 
coloration  as  is  the  case  with  species  of  the  latter  genus.  All 
species  of  (Edionychis  can  be  separated  from  the  allied  genus 
Asphcera  by  the  shape  of  the  thorax,  which  has  broadly  flattened 
sides,  with  generally  slightly  outward  pointed  anterior  angles,  the 
same  parts  in  Asphcera  being  straighter  and  produced  forward, 
not  outward ;  the  metatarsus  of  the  posterior  legs  is  also  in  all 
cases  very  short  in  (Edionychis  and  the  inflated  terminal  claw  is 
globular.  In  Asphcera  the  corresponding  joiut  is  longer,  and  the 
claw  is  but  moderately  swollen ;  intermediate  degrees  I  have  not 
observed  to  any  marked  extent.  With  two  exceptions,  all  the 
species  described  here  are  from  tropical  South  America. 

(Edioniohis  ALBIPEKNI8  (Clk.  Catal.). 

Pale  testaceous,  the  intermediate  joints  of  the  antennae  and  the 
disc  of  the  thorax  black ;  elytra  very  finely  punctured ;  a  spot  on 
the  shoulder  black. 

Tar.  a.  Obscure  fuscous,  the  elytral  spot  absent,  the  tibiae  and 
tarsi  black. 

1  [Vide  injrh,  p.  722.— Ed.] 

Paoc.  Zool.  Soo.— 1894,  No.  XLI.  41 
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Var.  b.  Thorax  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  partly 
black,  the  rest  of  the  surface  unspotted. 

Length  3-3£  lines. 

Head  impunctate,  the  eyes  large,  the  intermediate  space  nar- 
rower than  their  diameter,  the  frontal  tubercles  short  and  broad, 
bounded  behind  by  a  deep  groove ;  antennae  slender,  extending 
nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  elytra,  the  basal  four  and  the  apical 
two  joints  pale  fulvous,  the  others  black,  the  third  and  fourth 
joints  equal ;  thorax  a  little  more  than  twice  as  broad  as  long,  the 
anterior  and  posterior  margins  nearly  straight,  the  disc  black,  the 
sides  rather  strongly  rounded,  narrowed  anteriorly,  the  anterior 
angles  not  produced  outward,  the  surface  impunctate,  the  sides 
rather  broadly  flattened ;  elytra  very  finely  and  closely  punctured, 
pale  testaceous,  with  the  extreme  base  and  an  elongate  spot  on  each 
shoulder  black ;  legs  streaked  with  black  above. 

Hab.  Amazons,  Ega. 

This  is  a  rather  variable  species  and  one  of  those  in  which  the 
eyes  are  larger  than  the  intermediate  space ;  in  the  normal  form 
the  disc  of  the  thorax  is  black,  but  in  many  specimens  only  the 
anterior  and  posterior  margins  are  more  or  less  marked  with  this 
colour;  the  femora  are  either  spotted  above  with  black  as  well  as 
the  tibiae,  or  are  entirely  testaceous ;  the  antennae  also  vary,  haying 
sometimes  the  first  and  the  last  joint  testaceous  only,  or  this 
colour  is  spread  over  several  joints. 

(Ediontchis  tabida  (Glk.  Gatal.). 

Pale  testaceous,  the  head,  breast,  and  the  apex  of  the  posterior 
femora  black;  thorax  impunctate;  elytra  closely  and  distinctly 
punctured. 

Length  2f  lines. 

Head  finely  punctured,  the  vertex  piceous,  the  labrum  flavous, 
frontal  elevations  subquadrate ;  antennae  fuscous,  the  basal  three 
joints  flavous,  third  joint  scarcely  shorter  than  the  fourth ;  thorn 
with  strongly  rounded  lateral  margins,  the  anterior  angles  acute 
but  not  produced  into  a  tooth,  the  surface  impunctate,  the 
scutellum  piceous ;  elytra  very  closely  and  rather  strongly  P&Jje- 
tared  throughout ;  abdomen  and  legs  testaceous,  the  posterior 
femora  with  a  piceous  spot  at  the  apex,  posterior  daws  piceous. 

Hab.  Brazil. 

Of  this  species  a  single  specimen,  named  by  Clark,  is  contained 
in  my  collection ;  the  general  colour  is  a  uniform  obscure  testaceous, 
but  the  dark  head,  breast,  and  the  femoral  spot,  as  well  as  the  very 
close  and  rather  strong  elytral  punctuation,  will  separate  this 
species  from  others  similarly  coloured. 

CEdioktchib  nigbosoutata,  n.  sp.    (Plate  XXXYEQ.  fig.  3.) 
Bobust,  convex,  black ;  head  and  thorax  impunctate,  the  latter 

flavous  with  a  central  black  spot;  elytra  testaceous,  rather  strongly 

punctured,  the  suture  narrowly  black 
Length  4  lines. 
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Of  broadly  robust  shape,  the  head  black,  with  a  narrow  flavous 
margin  near  the  eyes,  and  a  few  fine  punctures ;  clypeus  and 
labrum  black ;  antennae  not  extending  to  the  middle  of  tin ■  elytra, 
black,  the  third  joint  shorter  than  the  fourth  ;  thorax  three  times 
broader  than  long,  the  anterior  margin  deeply  concave,  the  pos- 
terior one  slightly  rounded,  sides  strongly  rounded  in  front, 
nearly  straight  at  the  base,  the  anterior  angles  thickened  and 
produced  into  a  short  tooth  pointing  outward,  the  surface  im- 
punctate,  flavous,  the  middle  with  a  short  irregular-shaped  black 
spot ;  scutellum  black  ;  elytra  strongly  convex,  closely  and  rather 
strongly  punctured,  the  interstices  somewhat  wrinkled,  testaceous, 
the  suture  narrowly  black ;  underside  and  legs  black. 

Hah.  Brazil,  Sta.  Catharina. 

From  the  species  having  uniform  pale  elytra,  the  present  one 
may  be  known  by  the  black  suture,  the  spot  on  the  thorax,  ami 
the  black  head. 

CEdionychis  DiscicoiiLis  (Clk.  CataL). 

Black,  the  margins  round  the  eyes,  the  basal  joints  of  the 
antennae,  and  the  margins  of  the  thorax  testaceous:  elytra 
very  finely  punctured,  testaceous  or  flavous,  the  suture,  two 
elongate  spots  at  the  base,  a  transverse  spot  below  the  middle  and 
another  near  the  apex  black ;  the  base  of  the  anterior  femora  and 
tibi&  flavous. 

Var.  Thorax  testaceous,  with  a  black  spot  on  the  posterior 
margin. 

Length  2\  lines. 

Head  impunctate,  piceous  or  black,  the  margins  round  the  eyes, 
the  clypeus,  and  the  palpi  testaceous ;  frontal  tubercles  transverse, 
strongly  raised;  antennae  black,  the  lower  two  or  three  joints 
testaceous,  third  and  fourth  joints  elongate,  equal ;  thorax  three 
times  broader  than  long,  short  and  nearly  parallel ,  the  sides 
rounded  in  front,  straight  at  the  base,  the  anterior  angles  not 
produced  outward,  the  surface  impunctate,  testaceous,  with  a 
transverse  black  band  across  the  aisc,  the  anterior  margin  of 
which  is  indented  at  the  middle,  the  sides  of  this  band  extend  as 
far  as  the  flattened  portion  of  the  thorax ;  scutellum  black  ;  elytra 
extremely  finely  punctured  (the  punctures  in  some  specimen! 
scarcely  perceptible),  testaceous,  the  suture,  two  spots  at  the  base 
(sometimes  confluent),  a  subquadrate  larger  spot  below  the  middle, 
and  another  smaller  one  near  the  apex  black,  none  of  these  spots 
extend  quite  to  the  sutural  or  lateral  margin ;  elytral  e  pi  pleura 
testaceous ;  underside  and  legs  black,  the  greater  part  of  the  base 
of  the  four  anterior  femora  and  their  tibiae  flavous. 

Hah.  Brazil,  Therezopolis. 

Allied  to  0.  spilota,  Baly,  but  differing  in  the  colour  of  the 
thorax  and  the  nearly  impunctate  elytra. 

(Edionychis  evantda  (Chevr.  in  litt.). 

Black,  the  lower  portion  of  the  face  and  the  thorax  fulvous,  the 

41* 
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latter  impunctate ;  elytra  very  finely  punctured,  flavous,  a  trian- 
gular spot  surrounding  the  scutellum,  a  small  spot  on  the  shoulder, 
and  a  narrow  transverse  band  before  the  apex  black. 

Length  3  lines. 

Head  impunctate,  black,  the  lower  part  flavous,  frontal  tubercles 
obliquely  transverse,  strongly  raised,  carina  short  and  convex; 
antennae  rather  slender,  black,  the  lower  three  joints  obscure 
fulvous,  third  and  fourth  joints  equal;  thorax  parallel,  the  anterior 
and  posterior  margins  straight  at  the  middle,  the  sides  rounded, 
thickened  as  well  as  the  anterior  angles,  which  are  not  produced 
outwards,  the  surface  impunctate,  shining,  fulvous,  the  base  with 
an  obsolete  transverse  sulcus;  scutellum  black;  elytra  very 
minutely  punctured,  with  a  narrow  flattened  margin,  flavous,  the 
base  with  a  narrow  transverse  black  band  which  widens  at  the 
suture  into  a  triangular  spot  and  terminates  at  the  shoulders  in  a 
small  spot,  another  narrow  band  is  placed  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  apex,  the  sutural  margin  also  is  narrowly  marked  with  black, 
neither  of  the  transverse  bands  extends  quite  to  the  lateral 
margins ;  underside  and  legs  black. 

Hah.  Brazil. 

Closely  allied  to  (E.  faceta,  Har.,  but  in  that  species  the  head  is 
entirely  black,  the  thorax  is  of  entirely  different  shape  and  has  a 
black  spot,  and  the  elytral  bands  are  purplish  violaceous. 

OEmoirrcHis  dileota  (Chevr.  in  litt.). 

Fulvous  ;  antennas  (the  basal  joints  excepted)  black ;  head  with 
one,  thorax  witn  two  black  spots,  impunctate ;  elytra  closely  and 
strongly  punctured,  a  broad  transverse  band  at  the  base  and  the 
posterior  half  metallic  blue,  the  lateral  margin  fulvous. 

Length  2|  lines. 

Head  impunctate,  fulvous,  the  vertex  black,  the  space  between 
the  eyes  depressed,  with  some  punctures ;  antennas  with  the  three 
lower  joints  fulvous,  the  others  black,  third  and  fourth  joints 
equal ;  thorax  more  than  twice  as  broad  as  long,  the  sides  straight 
at  the  base,  strongly  rounded  before  the  middle  but  scarcely 
narrowed  anteriorly,  the  anterior  angles  tuberculiform,  the  surface 
smooth,  shining,  fulvous,  the  disc  with  two  black  oblique  spots ; 
scutellum  black ;  elytra  convex,  with  a  narrow  flattened  margin, 
very  closely  and  distinctly  punctured,  the  punctures  stronger 
anteriorly  near  the  suture  than  posteriorly,  the  base  slightly 
raised,  the  blue  bands  interrupted  at  the  middle  by  a  narrow 
fulvous  band  and  not  extending  laterally  to  the  margins,  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  basal  band  sinuate,  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  posterior  band  convex ;  underside  and  legs  fulvous. 

Hob.  Constancia,  Brazil  (Gray). 

(EniomrcHiB  quadbipubtulata  (Clk.  CatalA  (Plate  XXXVIIL 
fig.  7.) 

Eather  narrow  and  elongate,  ferruginous ;  antennas  (the  basal 
joints  excepted)  black ;  thorax  pale  flavous,  with  a  ferruginous  spot 
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anteriorly ;  elytra  closely  and  distinctly  punctured,  pale  flavous, 
the  lateral  ana  sutural  margin,  a  transverse  band  at  the  base,  and 
another  below  the  middle  ferruginous. 

Length  2£  lines. 

Head  impunctate,  ferruginous,  shining,  the  frontal  elevation 
scarcely  raised,  the  carina  acute ;  antennas  short,  black,  the  lower 
two  joints  more  or  less  flavous,  the  fourth  joint  very  elongate, 
quite  double  the  length  of  the  third,  the  following  joints  short, 
equal ;  thorax  but  slightly  narrowed  anteriorly,  the  sides  nearly 
straight,  the  anterior  angles  not  produced  outward,  the  surface 
impunctate,  yellowish  white,  the  anterior  margin  with  a  ferrugi- 
nous spot  at  the  middle ;  scutellum  fulvous ;  elytra  closely  and 
rather  strongly  punctured,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  thorax,  the 
base  with  a  narrow  transverse  brown  band,  which  is  connected  by 
the  lateral  and  sutural  margins  with  a  similar  band  below  the 
middle,  these  bands  have  a  slight  tinge  of  purple ;  if  the  dark 
colour  is  taken  for  that  of  the  ground,  the  elytra  may  be  described 
as  brown  with  a  large  discoidal  ovate  spot  and  the  apex  whitish ; 
underside  and  legs  ferruginous,  tibi®  and  tarsi  rather  darker. 

Hab.  Sta.  Catharina,  Bio  Janeiro,  Brazil ;  also  Bolivia. 

CEdiontchis  cbitcifeba,  n.  sp.  (Dej.  in  litt.). 

Black ;  thorax  flavous,  impunctate ;  elytra  finely  punctured, 
metallic  blue,  a  rounded  spot  at  the  base  and  a  more  transverse 
one  below  the  middle,  not  extending  to  either  margin,  flavous. 

Length  3|  lines. 

Head  entirely  black,  scarcely  punctured ;  antennae  nearly  ex- 
tending to  the  middle  of  the  elytra,  black,  the  intermediate  joints 
slightly  widened,  the  third  joint  only  half  the  length  of  the  fourth ; 
thorax  three  times  broader  than  long,  flavous,  the  sides  broadly 
flattened,  bounded  within  by  a  deep  longitudinal  groove,  the 
lateral  margins  rounded  in  front,  the  anterior  angles  dentiform, 
the  surface  impunctate ;  scutellum  black ;  elytra  widened  at  the 
middle,  broadly  margined,  the  shoulders  prominent,  bounded 
within  by  a  deep  depression,  very  finely  punctured,  the  apex 
impunctate ;  underside  and  legs  black,  the  last  abdominal  segment 
of  the  male  with  a  broad,  rounded,  and  produced  medial  lobe. 

Hab.  Brazil. 

If  the  flavous  colour  of  the  elytra  is  taken  as  the  ground-colour, 
the  blue  portion  extends  across  the  middle  in  shape  of  a  narrow 
and  somewhat  oblique  band,  and  a  triangular  patch  is  placed  at 
the  apex,  all  the  margins  are  also  narrowly  blue ;  the  epipleuro  are 
flavous  within,  bluish  at  the  outer  margin.  The  species  named  by 
dark  (E.  murrayi,  in  his  Catalogue,  does  not  differ  from  the  present 
one  except  in  the  black,  not  blue,  elytra!  markings. 

(Edioktchis  cbtjx-nigiu.  (Chew,  in  litt.). 

Black;  thorax  flavous,  impunctate;  elytra  rather  closely  and 
strongly  punctured,  flavous,  the  base,  suture,  a  lateral  stripe 
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extending  to  the  middle,  and  connected  with  a  transverse  narrow 
band  below  the  middle,  metallic  violaceous. 

Length  3£  lines. 

Head  black,  impunctate,  frontal  elevations  piceous;  antenna 
not  extending  to  the  middle  of  the  elytra,  tfack,  third  and  fourth 
joints  equal ;  thorax  about  twice  and  a  half  broader  than  long, 
the  sides  strongly  rounded  and  broadly  flattened,  the  anterior 
angles  produced  into  a  short  tooth,  the  surface  impunctate,  flavous; 
scutellum  black;  elytra  slightly  widened  towards  the  middle, 
rather  closely  and  strongly  punctured,  flavous,  the  basal  margin, 
the  suture,  a  transverse  narrow  band  below  the  middle,  and  an 
equally  narrow  stripe  near  the  lateral  margin  violaceous  blue,  all 
these  stripes  are  connected  with  each  other ;  underside  and  legs 
black. 

Hob.  Brazil. 

Not  unlike  Gfi.  crueifera  in  design  and  colour,  but  the  transverse 
elytral  stripe  in  that  species  is  placed  before,  not  below,  the  middle, 
and  the  entire  lateral  margin  is  of  a  blue  colour. 

OEdiontchis  beatula,  n.  sp.  (Clk.  Catal). 

Ovately  rounded,  short,  piceous  below;  vertex  of  head  black; 
thorax  flavous,  impunctate ;  elytra  nearly  impunctate,  flavous,  a 
broad  transverse  band  at  the  base  and  another  equally  broad  one 
at  the  posterior  half  dark  violaceous. 

Length  2£  lines. 

Head  impunctate,  the  vertex  nearly  black,  lower  part  of  the 
face  flavous,  lauram  black ;  antennae  with  slender  joints,  black,  the 
lower  three  flavous,  third  and  fourth  joints  equal  (last  three  joints 
wanting) ;  thorax  more  than  twice  as  broad  as  long,  the  sides  but 
moderately  rounded  in  front,  the  anterior  angles  produced  into  an 
acute  point  or  tooth,  the  surface  impunctate,  flavous ;  scutellum 
black ;  elytra  strongly  widened  at  the  middle,  almost  impunctate, 
the  surface  somewhat  uneven,  the  anterior  portion  with  a  broad 
transverse  violaceous  band  not  extending  to  the  lateral  margins, 
its  posterior  edge  rather  rounded  and  not  reaching  quite  to  the 
middle  of  the  elytra,  a  narrow  flavous  band  separates  it  from 
another  broad  violaceous  patch  of  similar  shape  not  extending  to 
the  apex  nor  the  sides;  underside  obscure  piceous,  posterior 
femora  and  the  abdomen  of  mottled  appearance,  partly  obscure 
fulvous. 

Hab.  Amazons. 

The  nearly  impunctate  elytra  and  the  narrow  flavous  band 
dividing  the  two  darker  ones  at  the  middle  will  help  to  distinguish 
this  species  from  several  nearly  similarly  coloured  forms. 

(Edionyohis  quadbdplagiata  (Clk.  Catal.). 

Black,  the  head  greenish  black  at  the  vertex ;  thorax  flarous, 
nearly  impunctate ;  elytra  finely  punctured,  flavous,  with  a  trail* 
verse  bluish  band  at  the  base  extending  nearly  to  the  middle,  and 
another  band  below  the  latter  not  extending  to  the  apex  nor  ^ 
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margins,  the  lower  edge  of  the  posterior  band  emarginate  at  the 
apex. 

Length  2£-3i  lines. 

Head  greenish  black  at  the  vertex,  with  some  punctures  near 
the  eyes,  the  space  surrounding  the  latter  and  the  lower  portion 
of  the  face  flavous ;  labrum  black ;  antenna  short.,  reaching  only 
to  the  base  of  the  elytra,  black,  the  apical  joint  obscure  fulvous*  the 
basal  joints  stained  with  testaceous  at  the  apex,  the  fourth  joint 
very  slightly  longer  than  the  third  ;  thorax  nearly  three  times  as 
broad- as  long,  the  sides  straight  at  the  base,  rounded  in  front,  the 
anterior  angles  produced  outward  into  a  tooth,  the  surface  with  a 
few  minute  punctures,  the  sides  broadly  flattened;  scutellum 
black ;  elytra  convex,  nearly  parallel,  the  lateral  margins  narrowly 
and  a  transverse  straight  narrow  band  at  the  middle  as  well  as  the 
apex  flavous,  the  rest  of  the  surface  occupied  by  two  broad 
transverse  metallic  blue  bands,  the  lower  edge  of  the  posterior 
band  emarginate  near  the  apical  angle,  the  punctuation  very  fine, 
more  strongly  marked  in  the  flavous  portion ;  underside  and  legs 
black. 

Hah.  Brazil. 

Closely  allied  in  coloration  to  several  other  species,  notably  to 
(E.  Jionesta,  Illig.,  (E.  eburata,  Germ.,  (E.  bifasciata,  Baly*  and 
(E.  steinhcili,  Jac.,  but  differing  from  (E.  honesta  in  the  shape  of  the 
posterior  blue  elytral  band,  which  does  not  extend  to  the  lateral 
margins  as  is  the  case  in  the  last-named  species,  and  in  the  black 
colour  of  the  legs :  (E.  eburata  is  described  as  having  a  black  hind 
margin  to  the  thorax  and  black  elytral  bands ;  (E.  bifasciata  has  a 
fulvous  underside  and  legs  as  well  as  similarly  coloured  head ; 
(E.  steinheili  is  much  larger  and  differs  likewise  in  the  colour  of  the 
head,  antenna?,  and  underside ;  while  (E.  blanda%  Har.,  has  only  the 
base  and  the  apex  of  the  elytra  blue.  In  the  present  species  the 
blue  elytral  bands  are  divided  by  a  perfectly  straight  fulvous  band 
at  the  middle,  which  is  half  the  length  of  the  dark  band  at  the  base ; 
the  emargination  of  the  posterior  band  near  the  apex  will  further 
help  to  distinguish  (E.  quadriplagiata^  in  one  specimen  the  flavous 
central  band  does  not  quite  reach  the  suture. 

CEdiontchis  ceotubio  (Clk.  Catal.). 

Flavous,  the  base  of  the  head  and  the  antenna?  (the  basal  joints 
excepted)  black;  thorax  flavous,  impunctate ;  elytra  finely  punc- 
tured, a  transverse  band  at  the  base,  another  below  the  "middle, 
and  the  extreme  apex  metallic  blue. 

Length  2  lines. 

Head  with  a  few  deep  punctures  on  the  vertex,  bluish  black, 
the  lower  part  of  the  face  flavous ;  antenna?  black,  the  lower  three 
joints  obscure  fulvous,  third  and  fourth  joints  equal ;  thorax  twice 
and  a  half  broader  than  long,  the  sides  moderately  rounded,  very 
obsoletely  angulate  at  the  middle,  the  anterior  angles  dentiform, 
the  surface  impunctate,  flavous,  very  obsoletely  sulcate  near  the 
base;  scutellum  black;  elytra  closely  and  finely  punctured,  flavour, 
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a  broad  transverse  band  at  the  base,  not  extending  to  the  sides 
and  anteriorly  as  far  as  the  shoulders,  an  equally  broad  band 
below  the  middle  touching  the  lateral  margins  and  the  apex, 
metallic  blue ;  the  epipleur®,  underside,  and  legs  flavous,  the 
femora  rather  darker,  the  tarsi  piceous. 

Bab.  Colombia. 

A  small  species,  differing  from  somewhat  similar  coloured  ones 
by  the  blue  apex  of  the  elytra;  the  flavous  bands  dividing  the 
metallic  colour  are  narrow,  but  the  central  band  is  wider  than 
that  which  separates  the  posterior  band  from  the  apical  spot. 

(Edioktohis  tbihaculata  (Clk.  Catal.). 

Black,  the  clypeus  flavous ;  the  thorax  impunctate,  flavous ; 
elytra  convex,  testaceous,  closely  punctured  and  finely  rugose,  a 
transverse  band  at  the  base  and  a  subtriangular  spot  below  the 
middle  bright  metallic  blue. 

Length  4  lines. 

Head  bluish  black,  sparingly  but  distinctly  punctured,  the 
clypeus  flavous ;  antennae  black,  the  third  and  fourth  joints  equal, 
terminal  joints  shorter ;  thorax  with  very  strongly  rounded  sides, 
flavous,  the  anterior  angles  produced  but  not  dentiform,  the 
surface  impunctate,  the  sides  flattened ;  scutellum  black ;  elytra 
convex,  rugose  and  closely  punctured,  testaceous,  the  base  with  a 
transverse  light  blue  band,  not  extending  to  the  lateral  margins, 
and  a  large  subtriangular  spot  of  the  same  colour  and  transverse 
shape  near  the  apex ;  underside  and  legs  black. 

Bab.  Colombia. 

Principally  distinguished  by  the  rugosely  punctured  elytra. 

(Edionyohis  osculaxs  (Clk.  Catal.). 

Black,  the  sides  of  the  head  testaceous ;  thorax  very  minutely 
punctured,  testaceous,  the  disc  with  three  black  spots ;  elytra  very 
finely  and  closely  punctured,  testaceous,  a  sutural,  two  discoidal, 
and  a  sublateral  stripe  violaceous. 

Length  4  lines. 

Head  greenish  black,  the  space  surrounding  the  eyes  flavous, 
strongly  punctured,  labrum  partly  flavous;  antennae  black,  the 
extreme  base  of  the  first  joint  flavous,  third  joint  much  shorter 
than  the  fourth  ;  thorax  nearly  three  times  broader  than  long,  the 
sides  nearly  straight  at  the  base,  rounded  in  front,  the  posterior 
margin  evenly  rounded,  the  anterior  angles  tuberculiform,  the 
surface  very  minutely  punctured,  testaceous,  a  large  spot  at  each 
side  and  a  small  spot  at  the  middle  of  the  base  greenish  black ; 
scutellum  greenish ;  elytra  extremely  finely  punctured,  with  four 
narrow  longitudinal  stripes,  a  sutural  one,  two  at  the  disc,  joined 
at  the  apex  but  not  extending  to  the  latter,  and  a  sublateral 
broader  stripe  which  joins  the  sutural  one  at  the  apex ;  elytral 
epipleur®  flavous ;  underside  and  legs  black. 

Bab.  Rio  Grande,  Brazil. 

A  great  many  species  of  (Edionyohis  with  longitudinal  dark 
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stripes  have  been  described,  principally  by  von  Harold,  but  I  am 
not  able  to  identify  with  either  of  them  the  present  species,  which 
perhaps  is  most  nearly  allied  to  (E.  inconstant,  Schauf .,  and  (E.  for- 
mosa,  Har. ;  none  of  these  or  others  have,  however,  three  longi- 
tudinal stripes  on  each  elytron  besides  the  sutural  one  as  is  the 
case  in  (E.  osculant ;  there  are  besides  this  other  differences  which 
must  be  compared  in  the  descriptions;  my  specimen  agrees  entirely 
with  the  one  contained  in  the  British  Museum  and  which  served 
dark  for  his  type* 

(Edionychis  nrrsBSiGXJLTA,  n.  sp.  (Ghevr.  in  litt.). 

Very  convex,  black;  thorax  impunctate,  the  sides  flavous;  elytra 
very  finely  punctured,  metallic  violaceous,  a  transverse  band  at  the 
middle,  not  extending  to  the  suture,  and  a  spot  at  the  apex  flavous. 

Length  3£  lines. 

Head  black,  impunctate,  shining ;  the  antennae  extending  only 
to  the  base  of  the  thorax,  black,  the  third  joint  shorter  than  the 
fourth ;  thorax  more  than  twice  as  broad  as  loug,  the  sides  strongly 
rounded,  the  anterior  angles  tuberculif orm,  the  surface  impunctate, 
shining,  black,  the  sides  as  far  as  the  flattened  portion  flavous ; 
scutellum  black ;  elytra  very  convex,  finely  and  closely  punctured, 
of  a  dark  purplish  violaceous  colour,  a  broad  transverse  band  at 
the  middle,  interrupted  by  the  suture,  and  a  subtriangular  spot 
at  the  apex  bright  flavous ;  epipleuro  violaceous  within,  flavous 
at  their  outer  margin ;  underside  and  legs  black,  shining. 

Hab.  Surinam. 

Not  unlike  Q£.  libentina,  Germ.,  in  coloration,  but  larger,  more 
convex,  the  elytral  band  much  narrower  and  not  extending  to  the 
•ature. 

(Ediontchjb  obLONGA  (Clk.  Catal.) 

Fulvous,  the  apical  joints  of  the  antenna  black ;  thorax  im- 
punctate ;  elytra  fulvous,  impunctate,  a  broad  transverse  band  at 
the  base  and  another  below  the  middle,  not  extending  to  the  sides, 
violaceous  blue. 

Length  3  lines. 

Head  entirely  impunctate,  fulvous,  the  frontal  elevations  not 
strongly  raised,  carina  short  and  thick ;  antenna  extending  to  the 
middle  of  the  elytra,  the  lower  four  or  five  joints  fulvous,  the 
others  nearly  black,  fourth  joint  very  elongate,  slightly  longer 
than  the  fifth,  third  joint  scarcely  half  the  length  of  the  fourth ; 
thorax  about  twice  and  a  half  broader  than  long,  the  sides  rather 
evenly  rounded,  with  the  usual  flattened  margins,  the  surface 
entirely  impunctate,  with  a  narrow  transverse  impressed  line  or 
sulcus  near  the  base,  anterior  angles  rather  acutely  pointed; 
scutellum  fulvous ;  elytra  pale  fulvous,  entirely  impunctate,  the 
base  with  a  broad  transverse  violaceous  band  extending  nearly  to 
the  middle  but  not  to  the  sides,  the  posterior  margin  of  this  band 
obliquely  rounded  at  the  latter  place,  a  similar  band  is  placed 
below  the  middle,  the  outer  margins  of  this  band  are  also  rounded 
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and  do  not  quite  extend  to  the  sides  or  the  apex  ;  underside  and 
legs  fulvous,  clothed  with  fine  yellowish  pubescence. 
Hah.  Amazons. 

(Ediontchis  pulchella  (Chevr.  in  Utt.). 

Black,  the  clypeus  and  thorax  flavous,  the  latter  impunctate ; 
elytra  finely  ana  very  closely  punctured,  fulvous,  a  narrow  trans- 
verse band  at  the  base,  the  suture,  and  a  broad  band  below  the 
middle,  nearly  extending  to  the  apex,  metallic  blue. 

Length  2|  lines. 

Head  rather  closely  punctured  at  the  vertex,  bluish  black,  the 
frontal  tubercles  oblique,  the  carina  indistinct ;  clypeus  navous ; 
antenna?  extending  to  the  middle  of  the  elytra,  black,  the  lower 
three  joints  navous  below,  the  third  joint  distinctly  shorter  than 
the  fourth  ;  thorax  with  rounded  sides,  rather  strongly  narrowed  in 
front,  the  anterior  angles  produced  into  a  small  tooth,  posterior 
margins  straight,  the  surface  impunctate,  navous ;  scutellum  black ; 
elytra  finely  but  distinctly  and  very  closely  punctured,  the  suture, 
connected  with  and  widened  at  the  base  into  a  narrow  transverse 
band  which  does  not  quite  extend  to  the  sides,  and  a  broad  and 
nearly  straight  band  immediately  below  the  middle,  extending  to 
the  sides  but  not  to  the  apex,  metallic  blue ;  epipleur®  flavous ; 
underside  and  legs  block,  abdomen  partly  testaceous  at  the  middle, 

Hob.  Venezuela. 

If  the  blue  colour  of  the  elytra  is  taken  for  that  of  the  ground , 
they  may  be  described  as  metallic  blue,  with  a  broad  transverse 
fulvous  band,  not  extending  to  the  suture,  commencing  directly 
below  the  base  and  extending  to  the  middle,  and  a  email  fulvous 
spot  at  the  apex ;  the  anterior  edge  of  the  fulvous  band  is  very 
convex  and  obliquely  rounded  towards  the  suture  ;  the  blue  colour 
forms  a  triangular  patch  at  the  suture  at  the  base  nnd  narrows  to 
a  band  near  the  shoulders ;  the  anterior  margin  of  the  posterior 
blue  band  is  nearly  straight,  the  posterior  margin  rounded. 

(Ediontchis  cyakeo-fasciata,  n.  sp. 

Black,  the  clypeus  navous,  basal  joints  of  the  antennae  fulvou* ; 
thorax  flavous;  elytra  minutely  punctured,  flavous,  a  broad  trans- 
verse band  at  the  base  and  a  similar  band  below  the  middle  dark 
blue. 

Length  3  lines. 

Head  black,  shining,  with  a  few  punctures  near  the  eyes,  the 
latter  widely  separated,  the  frontal  tubercles  rather  flat,  subquad- 
rate;  the  clypeus  flavous,  labruin  and  palpi  piceous ;  antennae  fuscous, 
the  basal  five  or  six  joints  fulvous*  third  joint  distinctly  shorter 
than  the  fourth ;  thorax  bright  flavous,  the  sides  nearly  straight, 
flattened  as  usual,  the  anterior  angles  acutely  produced  into  a  tooth, 
pointing  outwards ,  the  posterior  margins  somewhat  rounded,  the 
surface  convex,  flavous,  with  a  few  m  urate  punctures  when  seen 
under  a  strong  lens  ;  scutellum  black ;  elytra  extremely  finely  punc- 
tured, the  posterior  portion  impunctate,  the  blue  transverse  bands 
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very  broad,  of  equal  width  and  not  extending  to  the  lateral  nor 
apical  margin,  the  anterior  band  with  a  short  but  deep  indentation 
in  front  of  the  humeral  callus,  the  posterior  band  emarginate  near 
the  suture  at  the  apex ;  underside  and  legs  black,  tibiae  piceous. 

Hob.  Bolivia. 

Narrower  in  shape  than  (E.  steinTieili,  Jac.,  the  head  and  under- 
side differently  coloured,  the  elytral  bands  of  different  shape. 
(B.  quadriplagiata,  Jac.,  has  more  strongly  punctured  elytra,  differ 
ently  coloured  antennae,  a  much  broader  thorax,  and  no  emarginate 
anterior  blue  band  of  the  elytra ;  the  finely  punctured  elytra  and 
shape  of  the  bands  distinguish  the  species  also  from  (E.  ornamen- 
talis,  Har. 

(Ediontchib  nigronotata,  n.  sp. 

Testaceous ;  the  head,  the  intermediate  joints  of  the  antennas,  and 
the  scutellum  black ;  thorax  impunctate ;  elytra  finely  punctured, 
testaceous,  a  transverse  stripe  at  the  middle,  two  spots  at  the  base, 
and  two  others  near  the  apex  black. 

Length  3  lines. 

Head  black,  sparingly  and  finely  punctured,  frontal  tubercles 
subquadrate,  palpi  testaceous ;  antennae  with  the  basal  four  and  the 
apical  three  joints  testaceous,  the  others  black,  third  joint  very 
slightly  shorter  than  the  fourth ;  thorax  narrowed  in  front,  thr* 
posterior  margin  straight,  the  anterior  one  semicircular,  the  anterior 
angles  acutely  pointed  but  not  produced  outwards,  the  sides  broadly 
flattened,  the  surface  impunctate,  pale  testaceous ;  scutellum  black  ; 
elytra  very  closely  and  finely  punctured,  coloured  like  the  thorax, 
with  the  following  black  spots — an  elongate  spot  on  the  shoulder, 
a  small  round  one  near  the  scutellum,  two  small  spots  placed  trans- 
versely below  the  middle,  and  a  narrow  transverse  band  at  the 
latter  place  not  extending  to  either  margin ;  underside  black,  the 
legs  and  the  sides  of  the  abdominal  segments  testaceous,  the  pos- 
terior femora  with  a  black  spot  at  the  apex. 

Bab.  Brazil. 

Of  this  species  I  possess  a  single  specimen,  without  exact  locality  ; 
the  pale  ground-colour,  that  of  the  antennae,  and  the  position  of 
the  elytral  spots  will  help  in  the  recognition  of  the  species. 

(Edioitcohis  palpalis,  n.  sp. 

Pale  fulvous,  the  head  and  part  of  the  breast  black,  palpi 
incra88ate,  thorax  impunctate ;  elytra  extremely  finely  punctured,  a 
bifurcate  band  at  the  base  and  a  transverse  curved  band  near  the 
apex  black* 

Length  3£  lines. 

Head  black,  impunctate ;  the  eyes  very  large,  larger  than  the  spare 
dividing  them ;  frontal  tubercles  and  carina  strongly  raised,  the 
penultimate  joint  of  the  palpi  strongly  incrassate ;  antennae  Ion  _ 
tulvous,  the  third  joint  much  shorter  than  the  fourth ;  thorax 
scarcely  more  than  twice  as  broad  as  long,  narrowed  anteriorly, 
the  anterior  angles  produced  outwards  into  a  small  tooth,  the  suV- 
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face  impunctate,  flavous ;  scutellum  flavous  ;  elytra  extremely  finely 
punctured,  flavous  or  obscure  fulvous,  with  au  elongate  bifurcate 
black  mark,  placed  on  the  shoulder  and  near  the  suture,  open  at  its 
lower  end,  and  a  transverse  narrow  and  slightly  curved  baud  near 
the  apex  not  extending  to  either  margin  ;  underside  and  legs  pale 
fulvous. 

Hob.  Amazons. 

The  strongly  thickened  palpi,  the  narrow  apace  between  the  eyes, 
long  antennae,  the  comparatively  narrow  thorax,  and  the  shape 
of  the  elytral  markings  well  distinguish  this  species  ;  the  spot  at 
the  base  of  the  elytra  consists  of  two  short  longitudinal  stripes, 
joined  at  the  base,  one  of  which  is  placed  on  the  shoulder,  the  other 
near  the  suture,  the  first  of  these  is  slightly  longer  than  the  sub- 
sutural  one,  but  both  are  rather  thick. 

(Ediontchis  chapuisi,  el  sp. 

Testaceous,  antennae  and  legs  fulvous,  vertex  of  the  head  black  ; 
thorax  impunctate  ;  elytra  scarcely  perceptibly  punctured,  a  trana- 
verse  band  at  the  base  and  another  one  below  the  middle,  con- 
nected with  a  triangular  spot  at  the  apex,  bluish  black- 
Length  2|-3  lines. 

Head  impunctate,  blackish  at  the  vertex,  the  clypeus  and  la  brum 
flavous ;  antennae  extending  to  the  middle  of  the  elytra,  fulvous. 
the  third  joint  slightly  shorter  than  the  fourth  ;  thorax  with  strongly 
rounded  sides,  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  straight,  the 
lateral  margins  narrowly  thickened,  the  anterior  angles  not  denti- 
form and  but  little  produced,  the  surface  impunctate ;  scut  ell  am 
piceous ;  elytra  nearly  impunctate,  slightly  depressed  below  the 
base  near  the  suture,  with  a  narrow  flattened  margin,  the  trans- 
verse bands  broad,  only  divided  by  a  narrow  band  of  the  ground- 
colour, and  not  extending  to  the  sides  but  to  the  suture,  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  posterior  band  obliquely  cut  near  the  suture,  the 
posterior  margin  connected  at  the  suture  with  a  trkngular-shaped 
spot  which  occupies  the  apical  angle  ;  legs  rather  darker  than  the 
underside,  the  femora  with  nn  obscure  piceous  spot  at  the  apex. 
Hah.  Amazons. 

From  most  of  the  transversely  banded  species  (Er  dtapuiti  may 
be  known  by  the  extra  triangular-shaped  sP°t  at  the  apex  of  the 
elytra,  which  is  connected  by  a  narrow  sutural  stripe  with  the 
posterior  hand.  (E.  labia  (a  t  SchaufM  seems  to  be  a  closely  allied 
species,  but  is  said  to  have  a  distinctly  punctured  head  and 
elytra,  which  is  not  the  case  here,  both  in  (E.  chapuisi  being  nearly 
entirely  impunctate  :  the  elytral  bands  in  (E*  labia  ta  are  further 
described  as  being  interrupted  at  the  suture,  in  the  present  insect 
they  extend  entirely  across  the  latter  place.  Three  specimens 
contained  in  my  collection  show  no  differences  in  these  respects, 
but  in  a  fourth  the  pale  narrow  space  which  divides  the  elytral 
bands  does  not  quite  extend  to  the  suture,  Whether  another 
specimen  from  Bolivia  which  I  possess,  and  which  has  the  elytral 
bands  more  distantly  apart,  represents  the  same  species,  it  would 
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not  be  safe  to  say ;  this  specimen  agrees  otherwise  with  those  from 
the  Amazons,  but  has  a  black  underside  and  legs,  beside  the  other 
difference  pointed  out. 

(Edioxychis  sbmtdiyiba,  n.  sp. 

Flavous,  the  base  of  the  head  black,  antennas  and  legs  dark 
fulyous,  thorax  impunctate ;  elytra  closely  and  finely  punctured,  a 
subquadrate  patch  at  the  base  and  a  more  elongate  one,  more  or 
less  indented  at  the  posterior  portion,  dark  violaceous. 

Length  2£-3  lines. 

Head  with  a  few  punctures  near  the  eyes,  the  vertex  black,  the 
margin  in  front  of  the  eyes  and  the  clypeus  flavous,  labrum  black ; 
antennas  extending  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  elytra,  dark  fulvous, 
the  third  and  fourth  joints  equal;  thorax  three  times  broader 
than  long,  flavous,  the  sides  rounded,  the  anterior  angles  slightly 
produced  outwards,  the  surface  rather  convex,  flavous,  shining; 
scutellum  black ;  elytra  very  closely  and  finely  punctured,  flavous, 
a  large  subquadrate  patch  at  the  base  not  extending  to  either 
margin  and  indented  at  its  anterior  margin  at  the  shoulders, 
violaceous  black,  this  patch  is  followed  immediately  below  the 
middle  by  a  similar  but  a  more  elongate  patch,  which  is  sometimes 
strongly  constricted  at  the  middle,  or  if  entire  encloses  a  small  spot 
of  the  ground-colour. 

Hab.  Peru. 

From  other  nearly  similarly  coloured  species  the  present  one 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  shape  of  the  elytral  markings,  the  an- 
terior one  of  which  shows  a  short  encroachment  of  the  ground-colour 
near  the  shoulders,  and  the  posterior  mark  a  semi-division  at  the 
middle  in  one  specimen  or  an  inclination  to  divide  in  the  other.  I 
believe  that  the  shape  of  these  markings  and  their  dark  violaceous 
colour  constitute  a  specific  distinction ;  none  of  the  dark  patches 
quite  extend  to  either  margin,  but  are  divided  at  the  middle  by  a 
very  narrow  band  of  the  ground-colour. 

The  species  seems  allied  to  (E.  biloba,  Hlig. 

(Edioktchis  jamaicrnsis,  n.  sp. 

Flavous;  antennas  robust,  thorax  strongly  transverse,  impunctate; 
elytra  entirely  impunctate,  metallic  violaceous  blue. 

Length  4  lines. 

Head  impunctate,  flavous,  shining,  depressed  between  the  eyes, 
the  frontal  elevations  obsolete ;  palpi  strongly  thickened  ;  antennas 
robust,  flavous,  the  third  and  fourth  joints  nearly  equal ;  terminal 
joints  slightly  darker ;  thorax  nearly  four  times  broader  than  long, 
the  sides  strongly  rounded,  the  anterior  angles  strongly  thickened, 
but  not  produced,  the  sides  with  a  comparatively  narrow  flattened 
margin,  the  surface  shining,  impunctate;  elytra  convex,  with  a  short 
obsolete  depression  below  the  base,  strongly  convex,  entirely  impunc- 
tate, of  a  bright  metallic  violaceous  colour;  underside  and  legs 
flavous. 

Hab.  Jamaica. 
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(B.  jamaicensii  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  very  transversely 
shaped  thorax  and  the  entirely  impunctate  and  violaceous  elytra. 
It  is  the  only  species  known  to  me  from  Jamaica. 

(EDiojrrcHiB  priwceps  (Clk.  Catal.).    (Plate  XXXVin.  fig.  4.) 

Widened  posteriorly,  black ;  thorax  impunctate,  black,  the  sides 
flavous ;  elytra  metallic  blue,  rugose  and  finely  punctured,  the  apex 
flavous. 

Length  3  lines. 

Head  with  a  few  fine  punctures,  blackish,  the  eyes  rather  closely 
approached,  frontal  elevations  oblique,  clypeus  flavous ;  antenna 
slender,  extending  beyond  the  middle  of  the  elytra,  black,  the  fourth  * 

joint  slightly  longer  than  the  third,  all  the  joints  rather  elongate  and  J 

pubescent ;  thorax  strongly  narrowed  in  front,  the  sides  moderately 
rounded,    the   anterior  angles  thickened  but  scarcely  produced  • 

outwards,  the  disc  impunctate,  black,  the  lateral  margins  flavous, 
posterior  margin  perfectly  straight ;  scutellum  black ;  elytra  rugose 
and  finely  punctured,  metallic  blue,  a  triangular  spot  at  the  apex  ; 

flavous,  the  outer  edge  of  the  epipleuro  flavous,  the  inner  portion 
black ;  underside  and  legs  black.  \ 

Hob.  Brazil  or  Bogota. 

Clark  gives  Brazil  as  the  habitat  of  this  species ;  a  specimen  in 
my  collection  has  Bogota  as  the  locality  attached  to  it,  but  I  am 
unable  to  say  whence  I  obtained  it.  The  species  may  be  recognized 
by  the  rugose  elytra  and  the  colour  of  the  thorax.  j 

(EdIOSTCHIS  PKBUVIAKA,  n.  Sp. 

Flavous,  the  intermediate  joints  of  the  antennas  black  ;  head  and 
thorax  impunctate ;  elytra  extremely  finely  punctured,  bluish  black, 
the  apex  flavous. 

Length  3  lines. 

Head  flavous,  impunctate,  rather  flattened,  the  frontal  elevations 
feeble ;  the  antennae  not  extending  to  the  middle  of  the  elytra,  the 
lower  four  joints  and  the  apical  one  flavous,  the  others  black,  third 
and  fourth  joints  equal ;  thorax  much  narrowed  at  the  middle,  the 
sides  strongly  widened,  their  margins  nearly  straight,  the  anterior 
angles  acutely  produced  but  not  dentiform,  the  surface  impunctate, 
flavous ;  scutellum  black ;  elytra  widened  at  the  middle,  the  disc 
extremely  finely  and  rather  closely  punctured,  bluish  black,  the 
extreme  apex  in  shape  of  a  narrow  transverse  band,  flavous ;  elytral 
epipleuro,  the  underside,  and  legs  flavous. 

Hab.  Peru. 

Allied  in  coloration  to  (E.  hogei,  Jac.,  but  the  antennas  are  of 
different  colour,  the  thorax  differently  shaped,  and  the  elytra  of  a 
blackish  blue. 

(EDiomrcrffe  beskh  (Clk.  Catal.). 

Black,  the  sides  of  the  head  and  the  thorax  flavous;  elytra  black, 
finely  punctured,  the  extreme  lateral  margin  and  a  spot  at  the  apex 
flavous. 
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Length  3  lines. 

Head  black,  the  extreme  base  with  a  few  punctures,  the  space 
surrounding  the  eyes  and  the  sides  of  the  clypeus  flavous  ;  antennae 
not  extending  to  the  middle  of  the  elytra,  black,  the  lower  three 
joints  and  the  apical  one  obscure  piceous  ;  thorax  rather  strongly 
convex,  three  times  broader  than  long,  the  sides  strongly  rounded 
in  front,  the  anterior  angles  not  produced  outwards,  the  sides  with 
a  broadly  flattened  margin,  posterior  margin  sinuate  at  each  side, 
the  surface  impunctate,  flavous ;  scutellum  black ;  elytra  very  finely 
but  not  very  closely  punctured,  with  a  double  row  of  deeper 
punctures  within  the  shoulders,  black,  the  extreme  and  thickened 
lateral  margin,  as  well  as  the  epipleurae  and  a  rounded  spot  at 
the  extreme  apex,  flavous ;  some  rows  of  deeper  punctures  also 
accompany  the  lateral  margin ;  underside  and  legs  black ;  sparingly 
pubescent. 

Hah.  Brazil. 

Allied  in  coloration  to  (B.  extrema,  Har.,  from  Mexico,  but  in 
that  species  the  thorax  has  mucronate  angles,  the  epipleursD  within 
as  well  as  the  underside  and  legs  are  piceous,  and  the  elytra  are 
blue. 

(EmomroHis  apioata  (Clk.  Catal.).    (Plate  XXXVIII.  fig.  9.) 

Black,  the  sides  of  the  thorax  flavous,  the  surface  impunctate  ; 
elytra  dark  violaceous  or  purplish,  impunctate,  the  apex  with  a 
round  flavous  spot. 

Length  3  lines. 

Head  impunctate,  black,  shining,  the  frontal  elevations  entirely 
wanting,  carina  acute,  palpi  flavous ;  the  antennas  not  extending  to 
the  middle  of  the  elytra,  black,  the  first  joint  stained  with  fulvous, 
the  apical  one  entirely  of  that  colour,  the  second  and  third  joints 
very  short,  subequal;  thorax  with  the  anterior  margin  deeply 
concave,  the  anterior  angles  very  prominent  but  not  produced 
outwards,  the  sides  evenly  rounded,  the  surface  impunctate,  black, 
shining,  the  sides  broadly  pale  flavous ;  scutellum  black ;  elytra 
obscure  metallic  purplish  or  violaceous,  impunctate,  the  apex  of 
each  elytron  with  a  round  flavous  spot ;  underside  and  legs  black. 

Hob.  Brazil. 

This  species  may  not  only  be  recognized  by  its  coloration,  but 
by  the  absence  of  any  frontal  elevations  on  the  head  and  by  the 
short  second  and  third  joints  of  the  antennae. 

(Ediontchis  moeosa,  n.  sp. 

Black,  opaque,  impunctate,  thorax  and  elytra  narrowly  margined 
with  flavous. 

Length  3  lines. 

Of  a  uniform  black,  opaque  colour ;  the  head  impunctate,  the 
frontal  tubercles  narrowly  transverse ;  the  antennas  black,  short, 
the  third  and  fourth  joints  equal ;  thorax  twice  as  broad  as  long, 
the  sides  rounded  in  front,  straight  at  the  base,  anterior  angles 
-produced  forwards,  without  acute  tooth,  rather  blunt,  the  surface 
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entirely  impunctate,  black,  opaque,  all  the  margins  narrowly 
flavous,  the  sides  bat  narrowly  flattened ;  scutellum  black ;  elytra 
without  any  punctuation,  of  exactly  similar  coloration  as  the  thorax ; 
underside  and  legs  black. 

Hob.  Bio  Grande  do  Sol,  Brazil. 

This  species  will  be  easily  known  by  the  sombre  coloration,  the 
proportionally  long  thorax,  and  the  entire  absence  of  any  sculp- 
turing. 

(Edioictchts  fabciahoolus  (Clk.  CataL).  (Plate  XXXVIII. 
fig.  5.) 

Black  or  piceous ;  thorax  fulvous,  with  a  transverse  black  band, 
impunctate :  elytra  flavous,  a  transverse  band  at  the  base,  angulate 
at  the  shoulders,  another  broader  band  below  the  middle,  widened 
at  the  suture,  and  a  spot  at  the  apex  black  or  fulvous. 

Length  3  lines. 

Head  with  a  few  fine  punctures  between  the  eyes,  black,  rather 
flattened,  the  frontal  elevations  obsolete,  carina  short  and  thick ; 
antenna  extending  to  the  base  of  the  elytra,  black,  the  basal  three 
joints  dark  fulvous,  third  joint  slightly  longer  than  the  second  but 
a  tittle  shorter  than  the  fourth  joint ;  thorax  with  the  anterior  and 
posterior  margins  rounded,  parallel,  the  sides  strongly  rounded,  the 
anterior  angles  slightly  produced  outwards,  the  surface  impunc- 
tate, fulvous  with  a  black  transverse  band,  not  extending  to  the 
sides,  the  edges  of  this  band  irregularly  notched ;  scutellum  black : 
elytra  wider  at  the  base  than  the  thorax,  widened  at  the  middle, 
finely  and  closely  punctured,  flavous,  with  a  narrow  transverse 
black  band  at  the  base  which  turns  downwards  at  the  shoulders  to 
about  one  third  the  length  of  the  elytra,  but  does  not  extend  to 
the  lateral  margin;  another  broader  band  is  placed  below  the 
middle,  this  band  extends  quite  to  the  sides,  widens  at  the  suture, 
and  has  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  deeply  sinuate  or 
dentate,  it  is  connected  by  the  suture  with  a  small  spot  at  the 
extreme  apex :  underside  and  legs  black. 

Hob.  St  Paulo,  Brazil,  also  Bolivia. 

The  band  at  the  thorax  is  in  some  specimens  divided  into  two 
spots,  and  the  elytral  bands  may  be  of  bluish-black  or  fulvous 
colour;  their  shape  and  position  will  help  to  distinguish  the  present 
species  from  others  having  transverse  bands. 

(Ediontchis  bbuxxbofabcuta,  n.  sp.    (Plate  XXXVUL  fig.  8.) 

Below  fulvous,  above  testaceous,  head  fulvous ;  thorax  scarcely 
perceptibly  punctured,  testaceous ;  elytra  very  finely  and  closely 
punctured,  testaceous,  two  elongate  spots  at  the  base  and  a  trans- 
verse band  at  the  middle,  not  extending  to  the  sutural  or  lateral 
margin,  pale  brown. 

Length  4  lines. 

Head  fulvous,  shining,  with  a  few  punctures  near  the  eyes  and 
a  deep  transverse  groove  between  the  latter,  frontal  tubercles 
trans\  erse,  strongly  raised,  carina  and  clypeus  also  strongly  swollen ; 
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antenna  fulvous  or  fuscous,  the  third  joint  slightly  shorter  than 
the  fourth ;  thorax  strongly  transverse,  the  sides  straight  at  the 
base,  strongly  rounded  in  front,  the  anterior  angles  produced 
outwards  into  a  short  somewhat  truncate  tooth,  the  surface  with  a 
few  extremely  minute  punctures,  testaceous ;  scutellum  fulvous ; 
elytra  closely  and  finely  punctured,  pale  testaceous,  an  elongate 
spot  on  the  shoulders,  a  more  rounded  one  at  the  suture  near  the 
scutellum,  and  a  transverse  band  at  the  middle  pale  fulvous; 
underside  and  legs  dark  fulvous  or  piceous. 
Hob.  Bolivia. 

(Ediostohis  guaooAKiruLATA,  n.sp.  (nigropunetata,  Clk.  CataL). 
(Plate  XXXVm.  fig.  6.) 

Dark  fulvous ;  thorax  flavous,  with  a  few  fine  punctures ;  elytra 
closely  and  strongly  punctured,  chestnut-brown,  each  with  six 
flavous  spots  margined  with  black  (1.2.2,1). 

Length  4  lines. 

Of  strongly  convex  shape,  the  head  punctured  near  the  eyes, 
fulvous,  frontal  tubercles  transverse,  laorum  piceous  ;  antennas 
short,  black,  the  lower  three  joints  fulvous,  third  joint  slightly 
longer  than  the  fourth,  the  following  joints  equal ;  thorax  scarcely 
narrowed  in  front,  the  sides  straight  at  the  base,  rounded  anteriorly, 
anterior  angles  slightly  produced  outwards,  the  surface  with  a  few 
fine  punctures,  flavous ;  scutellum  fulvous ;  elytra  rather  strongly 
and  very  closely  punctured,  chestnut-brown,  a  round  spot  at  the 
middle  of  the  base,  two  before  and  two  below  the  middle,  placed 
transversely  and  slightly  oblique,  and  another  spot  at  the  apex, 
flavous,  margined  with  fuscous ;  underside  and  legs  dark  brown, 
pubescent. 

Hob.  Bahia. 

The  position,  number,  and  the  colour  of  the  elytral  spots  will 
distinguish  this  species ;  the  name  of  nigropunctata  given  by  Clark 
being  misleading,  I  have  altered  it. 

(Edioktohib  multomaoulata  (brunneicoUis9  Clk.  Catal.). 

Black ;  thorax  flavous,  with  seven  black  spots ;  elytra  black,  with 
a  very  narrow  discoidal  and  lateral  flavous  stripe,  connected  at  the 
apex  by  a  small  transverse  branch,  opaque,  nearly  smooth. 

Length  2£  lines. 

Head  greenish  black,  coarsely  punctured  round  the  eyes; 
antennas  very  short,  black,  the  third  joint  only  half  the  length 
of  the  fourth ;  thorax  more  than  twice  as  broad  as  long,  pale 
flavous,  very  finely  and  sparingly  punctured,  the  sides  strongly 
rounded,  with  a  narrow  flattened  margin,  the  anterior  angles  not 
produced  into  a  tooth,  the  disc  with  four  black  spots  placed 
transversely,  another  one  near  the  base  at  the  middle  and  a  smaller 
spot  at  each  side,  there  are  also  two  narrow  black  markings  at  the 
sides  of  the  anterior  margin ;  scutellum  and  elytra  bluish  black, 
opaque,  nearly  impunctate  except  at  the  base,  where  a  few  very 
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minute  punctures  are  risible,  a  narrow  longitudinal  stripe  near  the 
suture  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  the  extreme  lateral  margin 
joining  the  other  stripe  at  the  apex,  flavous,  these  stripes  are 
further  connected  by  a  very  short  transverse  hand  near  the  apex 
which  includes  a  spot  of  the  ground-colour;  elytra!  epipleura 
black  within,  flavous  at  the  outer  edge;  underside  and  legs 
black. 

Bab.  Brant 

The  many-spotted  thorax,  the  opaque  colour  of  the  elytra,  and 
the  apical  markings  will  separate  this  species  from  its  allies.  The 
name  of  (E.  brumnticollis  given  to  this  species  by  Clark  having  no 
reference  to  it,  I  have  altered  it, 

(Edioktchxb  adyeka  (Clk.  Catal.). 

Entirely  obscure  testaceous,  the  head  and  thorax  impunctate ; 
elytra  closely  punctured,  with  an  obsolete  longitudinal  discoidal 
stripe  not  extending  to  the  apex  and  another  extremely  faint 
stripe  nearer  the  suture. 

Length  1£  line, 

A  very  small  species  of  unattractive  appearance,  obscure 
testaceous  or  fulvous,  the  head  impunctate,  the  antennae  fuscous, 
the  lower  three  or  four  joints  obscure  fulvous ;  thorax  rather  more 
than  twice  as  broad  as  long,  the  sides  but  slightly  rounded,  the 
anterior  angles  thickened  but  not  produced,  the  surface  with  a 
rather  distinct  transverse  sulcus  near  the  base,  impunctate  or  with 
a  few  very  fine  punctures ;  elytra  very  closely  ana  rather  strongly 
punctured,  the  shoulders  prominent,  the  disc  with  an  obscure 
piceous  stripe  not  quite  extending  to  the  apex  and  a  similar  bat 
scarcely  perceptible  stripe  near  the  suture ;  epipleur©,  underside, 
and  legs  coloured  as  above. 

Hab%  Brazil,  Bio  Janeiro. 

Clark  was  uncertain  as  to  the  habitat  of  this  species,  bat  two 
specimens  named  by  Clark  and  formerly  contained  in  the  Baly 
collection  are  labelled  Bio  Janeiro. 

(Kdioktchib  tubpis  (Clk.  GataL). 

Black,  the  sides  of  the  thorax  and  the  base  of  the  femora  flavous ; 
thorax  nearly  impunctate ;  elytra  extremely  minutely  punctured, 
flavous,  the  extreme  apex  black. 

Length  2£  lines. 

Head  impunctate,  the  vertex  shining,  black,  eyes  large,  frontal 
elevations  transverse,  strongly  raised,  carina  acute,  convex,  the 
clypeus  and  the  labium  flavous ;  antenna)  rather  slender,  black,  the 
lower  three  joints  flavous  below  and  partly  above,  third  and  fourth 
joints  equal,  the  eleventh  with  a  short  appendage  or  twelfth  joint ; 
thorax  three  times  broader  than  long,  the  sides  very  strongly 
rounded  and  flattened,  the  anterior  angles  not  nroduced  outward; 
the  disc  black,  shining,  very  minutely  punctured  when  seen  under 
a  strong  lens,  the  sides,  as  far  as  the  flattened  portion,  flavous ; 
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scutellum  black ;  elytra  very  closely  and  slightly  more  strongly 
punctured  than  the  thorax,  widened  at  the  middle,  with  a  narrow 
flattened  margin,  flavous,  the  extreme  apex  with  a  transverse 
black  spot ;  below  black,  the  presternum  and  the  base  of  all  the 
femora  flavous. 
Hah.  Upper  Amazons. 

(Ediokychis  pabdalib,  n.  sp.    (Plate  XXXVIII.  fig.  1.) 

Dark  fulvous,  the  vertex,  antennaa,  the  scutellum,  and  the  tibi© 
blackish ;  thorax  extremely  minutely  punctured ;  elytra  closely  and 
strongly  punctured,  fulvous,  a  spot  on  the  shoulders,  another  near 
the  scutellum,  a  transverse  spot  below  the  middle,  and  two  small 
<Hies  near  the  apex,  black. 

Length  4  lines. 

Head  punctured  round  the  eyes,  the  vertex  greenish  black,  the 
lower  portion  fulvous,  labrum  and  palpi  piceous ;  antenna  black, 
joints  three  and  four  nearly  equal ;  thorax  three  times  broader 
than  long,  the  sides  straight  at  the  base,  rounded  in  front,  the 
anterior  angles  slightly  dentiform,  the  sides  broadly  flattened,  the 
surface  very  finely  punctured,  only  visible  under  a  strong  lens ; 
scutellum  black ;  elytra  rather  strongly  and  closely  punctured,  each 
with  five  small  black  spots,  of  which  one  is  placed  on  the  shoulder, 
another  near  the  suture  below  the  scutellum,  the  third,  of  trans- 
verse and  oblique  shape,  below  the  middle,  and  two  very  small 
spots  placed  transversely  near  the  apex ;  underside  and  legs  dark 
fulvous,  the  anterior  tibisa  obscure  piceous,  abdominal  segments 
rather  closely  and  distinctly  punctured,  with  some  yellowish  pu- 
bescence. 

Hob.  San  Paulo,  Brazil. 

(Ediottychib  yigiotinotata  (Oik.  OataL).  (Plate  XXXVIII. 
fig.  10.) 

Black,  the  terminal  segments  of  the  abdomen  flavous,  above 
dark  greenish,  subopaque;  thorax  impunctate,  with  six  flavous 
spots,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly ;  elytra  with  seven  flavous  spots 
each  (2.2.2.1),  these  finely  punctured,  rest  of  surface  opaque, 
impunctate. 

Length  2J  lines. 

Head  flat,  opaque,  with  a  few  punctures  near  the  eyes  only, 
dark  greenish,  the  frontal  tubercles  and  carina  almost  entirely 
wanting ;  antenn®  short  and  stout,  black,  the  joints  scarcely  longer 
than  broad,  slightly  thickened  towards  the  apex ;  thorax  scarcely 
more  than  twice  as  broad  as  long,  the  sides  straight  at  the  base, 
slightly  rounded  anteriorly,  the  anterior  angles  not  produced, 
rather  blunt,  the  sides  with  a  narrow  reflexed  margin,  the  surface 
entirely  impunctate,  more  shining  than  the  elytra,  the  anterior 
margin  with  three  small  bright  flavous  spots,  one  at  each 
angle,  the  third  at  the  middle,  the  base  with  three  similar  spots 
placed  in  the  same  positions;  scutellum    broader    than   long, 

42* 
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ruAckx^i ;  elytra  of  silky,  opaque  appearance,  with  four  flavous 
«gvxs  placed  in  a  row  near  the  suture  and  three  others  at  the 
i*x<val  margin,  these  spots  show  some  fine  punctuation ;  underside 
and  legs  black,  the  last  three  abdominal  segments  flavous. 

Hob.  Bio  Grande,  Brazil. 

This  is  a  curiously  marked  species  and  not  difficult  to  recognize ; 
tie  thorax  has  scarcely  any  flattened  sides,  but  a  narrow  reflexed 
aargin,  and  is  entirely  impunctate ;  the  short  antennae,  silky  elytra, 
and  the  spots  will  further  assist  in  the  recognition  of  the  species. 

(EniomrcHis  sexsignatus  (Clk.  Gatal.).  (Plate  XAAYULL 
%2.) 

Fulvous  or  piceous,  the  head,  antennas,  and  the  legs  black ;  thorax 
flavous,  impunctate ;  elytra  greenish  or  violaceous  black,  each  with 
a  round  spot  at  the  base,  a  transverse  band  at  the  middle,  another 
spot  below  the  latter,  and  a  short  lateral  stripe  near  the  apex,  as 
well  as  the  lateral  margin,  flavous. 

Length  3  lines. 

Head  impunctate,  black,  the  clypeus  flavous ;  antennas  black,  the 
lower  two  joints  obscure  piceous  below,  the  third  joint  slightly 
shorter  than  the  fourth ;  thorax  rather  convex,  the  sides  rounded, 
with  a  broad  flattened  margin,  the  anterior  angles  thickened  and 
produced  forward,  anterior  and  posterior  margins  nearly  straight, 
the  surf  ace  impunctate,  flavous ;  scutelluin  black ;  elytra  not  percep- 
tibly punctured,  black  or  bluish  black,  a  round  spot  near  the  scutel- 
him,  a  similar  one  near  the  apex  and  close  to  the  suture,  a  narrow 
oblique  short  stripe  joining  the  similarly  coloured  lateral  margin 
below  the  posterior  spot,  and  a  narrow  transverse  band  at  the 
middle  flavous ;  legs  black  or  piceous. 

Hah.  Colombia. 

Closely  allied  toQS.lO-guttata,  Fab.,  but  the  shape  and  the  position 
of  the  elytra!  spots  different,  as  well  as  the  nearly  smooth  elytra. 

(Ediontohis  afbicana,  n.  sp.    (Plate  X  A  X  V  111,  fig.  12.) 

Head,  the  apical  joints  of  the  antennas,  and  the  breast  black ; 
thorax  testaceous,  finely  punctured ;  elytra  testaceous,  the  suture, 
a  snot  at  the  apex,  a  spot  at  the  base,  and  an  elongate  mark  at  the 
middle,  black ;  legs  fulvous,  spotted  with  black. 
Length  2  lines. 

Of  nearly  parallel  and  narrow  shape ;  head  broad,  black,  punc- 

tiirod  near  the  eyes ;  the  antennas  comparatively  widely  distant, 

separated  by  el  smooth  space ;  palpi  piceous,  the  apical  joint  acutely 

_v;iited,  the  penultimate  one  moderately  incrassate ;  antenna  short, 

j*  lower  four  joints  testaceous,  the  others  black,  third  joint  dis- 

:  iy  longer  than  the  fourth,  terminal  joints  transversely  widened ; 

3fe*u  three  times  broader  than  long,  the  sides  strongly  rounded, 

ae  interior  margin  straight,  the  posterior  one  sinuate  at  the  sides 

it  the  middle,  anterior  angles  oblique,  posterior  ones  acute, 

w  ftfhce  with  a  distinct  sinuate  transverse  sulcus  near  the  base, 
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finely  and  remotely  punctured,  the  sides  broadly  flattened ;  scutellum 
broader  than  long,  black ;  elytra  rather  strongly  and  closely  punc- 
tured anteriorly,  the  punctures  nearly  absent  below  the  middle, 
testaceous,  a  rounded  spot  at  the  base,  a  more  elongate  mark 
pointed  posteriorly,  placed  at  the  middle  of  the  disc  and  the  suture, 
connected  with  a  round  spot  at  the  apex,  black ;  abdomen  and  legs 
flavous,  the  knees,  base  of  the  tibia,  and  the  apex  of  the  posterior 
femora  black,  breast  black,  posterior  femora  fulvous,  posterior 
tibia  emarginate  at  the  apex,  the  posterior  claw-joint  strongly 
subglobular. 

Hob.  Africa,  Sierra  Leone. 

This  small  species  differs  in  many  respects  from  its  South- 
American  congeners :  the  short  antennae,  their  incrassate  terminal 
joints  and  the  broad  space  dividing  them,  the  thoracic  sulcus,  and 
the  general  shape  of  the  thorax  are  not  generally  found  in  this 
genus :  these  differences  are,  however,  more  those  of  degree,  and 
the  species  may  well  be  included  in  (Edionychis,  which  contains 
already  several  other  African  forms. 

(Edioktchib  siamensis,  n.  sp.    (Plate  XXXVIII.  fig.  11.) 

Black,  thorax  nearly  impunctate,  the  sides  flavous ;  elytra  finely 
punctured  and  slightly  rugose  anteriorly,  flavous,  a  spot  on  the 
shoulder  and  a  transverse  band  below  the  middle  black. 

Length  34  lines. 

Head  with  a  few  punctures  near  the  eyes,  black,  shining,  the 
frontal  tubercles  transverse,  strongly  raised ;  antenna  slender,  not 
extending  to  the  middle  of  the  elytra,  black,  third  and  fourth  joints 
equal ;  thorax  three  times  broader  than  long,  the  sides  strongly 
rounded  and  flattened,  the  surface  with  a  few  fine  punctures  and 
a  transverse  depression  near  the  base  at  each  side,  shining,  black, 
the  flattened  sides  flavous ;  scutellum  black ;  elytra  very  finely  and 
closely  punctured,  the  punctures  nearly  obsolete  near  the  apex, 
flavous,  the  suture,  immediately  below  the  scutellum,  a  spot  on  the 
shoulders,  and  a  broad,  strongly  curved,  transverse  band  below  the 
middle  black ;  underside  and  legs  black. 

Hob.  Siam. 

Abpksba  haboldi,  n.  sp. 

Flavous,  the  vertex  of  the  head,  the  antenna,  and  the  tibiae  and 
tarsi  black;  thorax  impunctate;  elytra  metallic  green  or  blue, 
impunctate. 

Length  3  lines. 

Head  flavous,  the  vertex  and  the  labrum  black,  the  space 
between  the  eyes  with  a  deep  sinuate,  strongly  punctured  groove, 
the  frontal  tubercles  broad,  moderately  strongly  raised;  palpi 
flavous,  the  last  joint  piceous ;  antennae  extending  slightly  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  elytra,  black,  the  basal  joint  flavous  below,  third 
joint  as  long  as  the  fourth;  thorax  about  twice  as  broad  as  long, 
the  sides  rounded  at  the  middle,  with  a  very  narrow  margin,  the 
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anterior  angles  produced  and  thickened  bnt  not  toothed,  the  sur- 
face rather  convex,  impunctate,  flavous,  posterior  margin  slightly 
sinuate  at  the  sides ;  scutellum  black ;  elytra  with  a  depression 
below  the  base,  very  bright  metallic  green,  impunctate;  under- 
side and  femora  flavous,  the  tibiae  and  tarsi  black. 

Hab.  Amasons,  also  Bolivia. 

Allied  to  A.  xanthocephala^  Har.,  but  the  clypeus  and  the  entire 
underside  flavous,  the  elytra  more  brilliant  metallic. 

AfiFHiEBA  MELAFOCBPHAIiA.,  n.  8p. 

Flavous,  the  head,  antennas,  and  tibiae  and  tarsi  black ;  thorax 
impunctate ;  elytra  bluish  black,  impunctate. 

Length  2£  lines. 

Head  black,  with  a  single  puncture  near  the  eyes,  frontal  tuber- 
cles transverse,  rather  feebly  raised ;  clypeus  strongly  developed, 
black,  the  sides  flavous ;  palpi  strongly  thickened ;  antennae  rather 
long,  black,  all  the  joints,  the  second  one  excepted,  of  nearly  equal 
length ;  thorax  more  than  twice  as  broad  as  long,  the  sides  nearly 
straight,  narrowly  margined,  the  anterior  angles  thickened  but  not 
toothed,  the  surface  impunctate,  pale  flavous ;  scutellum  black ; 
elytra  with  a  small  depression  below  the  base,  bluish  black,  im- 
punctate; underside  ana  femora  flavous,  tibiae  and  tarsi  black,  the 
first  joint  of  the  posterior  tarsi  as  long  as  the  following  two  joints 
together. 

Hab.  Amazons. 

Principally  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  the  head  and  that  of 
the  clypeus. 

ASPKSBA  CLABKJ,  n.  Sp. 

Flavous,  thorax  rather  narrow,  scarcely  margined,  nearly  im- 
punctate, scutellum  piceous ;  elytra  impunctate,  a  transverse  band 
at  the  base  and  another  below  the  middle  violaceous  blue. 

Length  2\  lines. 

Head  pale  fulvous,  with  a  few  punctures  near  the  eyes,  the 
latter  large,  the  dividing  space  scarcely  broader  than  their  diameter, 
frontal  tubercles  trigonate ;  antennae  fulvous,  extending  to  the 
middle  of  the  elytra,  the  basal  two  joints  shining,  the  others 
pubescent,  third  and  following  joints  equal,  elongate;  thorax 
scarcely  more  than  twice  as  broad  as  Jong,  the  sides  but  slightly 
rounded,  narrowly  flattened,  anterior  angles  produced  into  a  small 
tooth,  the  surface  with  some  very  minute  punctures  when  seen 
under  a  very  strong  lens ;  scutellum  piceous ;  elytra  with  a  broadly 
flattened  margin,  sculptured  like  the  thorax,  flavous,  with  a  trans- 
verse band  slightly  widened  at  the  suture  and  not  extending  to 
the  sides,  and  a  similar  band  below  the  middle,  violaceous  blue ; 
underside  and  legs  flavous,  the  apex  of  the  femora  generally  darker 
or  stained  with  piceous,  the  first  joint  of  the  posterior  tarsi  as 
long  as  the  following  joints  together,  claw-joint  moderately 
swollen. 

Hah.  Amasons, 
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The  coloration  of  this  species  resembles  many  species  of  (Edio- 
ntfchw  and  also  some  of  the  present  genus,  especially  A.  4-maculaUft 
Oark,  and  -4,  Qbledat  Baly,  but  the  shape  of  the  thorax  and  other 
details  must  be  taken  into  account  to  separate  it ;  the  thorax  in 
A  darJri  is  proportionately  narrow  and  the  flattened  portions  of  the 
sides  are  not  well  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  surface  ;  the  head 
is  rather  darker  in  colour  and  narrowed  between  the  eyes  ;  the  first 
band  of  the  elytra  is  slightly  widened  at  the  suture  and  extends  to 
about  one  third  of  their  length,  the  posterior  band  is  quite  straight 
and  of  the  same  width  as  the  basal  one.  The  long  metatarsus 
o£  the  posterior  legs  and  the  but  moderately  swollen  claw  will 
separate  the  species  From  any  true  (Edionifchis* 

Asrii  .e»a  Elumbea,  n.  sp, 

FlaYoua,  the  head  fulvous,  the  antenna  black  \  thorax  impunctate, 
narrowly  margined  ;  elytra  scarcely  perceptibly  punctured,  metallic 
bluish  black. 

Length  4  lines. 

Head  ful?ous  at  the  vertex,  the  latter  with  a  few  fine  punctures 
near  the  eyes,  frontal  tubercles  broadly  oblique,  clypeua  ftavoas ; 
antennae  rather  long,  black,  the  basal  joint  fiavous  below,  the 
second  joint  very  short,  the  third  and  fourth  joints  equal ;  thorax 
about  twice  as  broad  as  long,  the  sides  moderately  rounded,  very 
narrowly  margined,  anterior  margin  deeply  concave*  anterior  angles 
thickened,  not  produced,  the  surface  impunctato,  flavous;  scutellum 
black;  elytra  almost  impunctafce,  of  a  leaden-blue  colour,  very 
shining ;  underside  and  femora  tlavous,  the  tibia?  and  tarsi  black, 
the  claw-joint  hut  moderately  swollen. 

Hob.  Venezuela, 

Closely  allied  to  A.  axinthocejihala,  Har,,  hut  larger,  without  the 
black  markings  of  the  head  and  breaat,  and  of  a  darker  bluish 
colour. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXXVITJ, 

Fig.  L  (Edimychis  pardalu,  p.  627. 

2. texsuputtw,  p.  62& 

3*  nigrvseutata,  p.  610. 

4. prin&pt,  p.  G22. 

6.  /ttscfWfcttu&iM,  p.  625. 

7.  quadripusttduta,  p.  fil2L 

8.  — —  trunncqfa&iata,  p.  6*24- 

9.  — —  apicata,  p.  623. 

10. tagmtinotatii.  p.  627. 

1 1,  — -  siamensU,  p.  629, 
13L  africana,  p.  629. 
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2.  On  the  Hyoid  Arch  of  Ceratodu*.  By  W.  G.  Ridbwoqd, 
B.Sc.,  F.L.S,,  Lecturer  on  Biology  at  St,  Mar/a 
Hospital  Medical  School. 

[Beooired  October  8,  1894,] 

Since  the  discovery  by  Huxley  (5)  of  the  hyom&ndibular<»rti' 
lage  of  Ccratodu*,  but  little  has  been  published  in  the  way  of  a 
detailed  description  of  the  hyoid  arch,  aad  as  the  intermediate 
position  occupied  by  the  Dipnoi  between  the  Fishes  and  AmpHw* 
renders  a  minute  knowledge  of  every  part  of  their  anatomy  o!  tw 
greatest  importance,  the  following  short  contribution  may* JS 
collating  the  views  of  various  observers^  be  of  some  assistant l0 
the  student  of  ichthyopsidan  anatomy. 

The  most  conspicuous  element  of  the  hyoid  arch  is  tb©  **^? 
ossified  ceratohyal  (figs.  1  and  2t  eft),  the  extremities  of  ^^ 
remain  cartilaginous. 


CeratocUu  fortteri.— Kyoid  arch,  ventral  view.    (The  hyomandibular  t» 
not  shown.)    ca,  ceratobral ;  hh,  hypoby&l  ;  bht  baaihjal 


Towards  its  anterior  end  it  is  nearly  circular  in  section,  bu* 
proximally  it  becomes  vertically  compressed,  with  a  delicatelf 
curved  posterior  edge  ending  abruptly  against  the  terminal 
cartilage. 

The  cartilage  of  the  distal  or  anterior  end  articulates  by  a  flat 
surface  with  the  hypohyaK 
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The  hypdhyal  (figs.  1  and  2,  hk)  is  paired,  cartilaginous,  and 
isodiametric,  and  the  two  hypohyals  are  applied  to  one  another  in 
the  middle  line  by  flat,  vertical,  articular  surfaces  which  open  out 
in  front  to  receive  the  wedge-shaped  posterior  extremity  of  the 
basihyal. 

Kg.  2. 


bh    hh 


Ctratodus  fonUri.— Hinder  portion  of  the  ikull  with  the  hyoid  arch  ;  left  ride. 
The  opercular  and  interopereular  bones  are  removed.    bh,  buihyul ; 
hh,  hypohyal;  oh,  oeratohyal ;  km,  hyomandibular ;  km,  hyosuapenBorial 
--'■----  *  quadrate  condyle ;  oct 


ligament;  *?,  squamosal  or  pre-operoolar ; 
eye-capsule. 


*«. 


The  basihyal  (figs.  1  and  2,  bh)  is  a  median  unpaired  cartilage 
which  tapers  off  to  a  blunt  point  in  front. 

In  GKinther's  (4)  original  description  of  Ceratodus  the  hypohyals 
are  called  basihyal,  while  the  figures,  and  the  words  (p.  526)  "  the 
basihyal  is  short,  thick,  cartilaginous,  interposed  between  the  ends 
of  the  ceratohyals  and  the  acutely  conical  glossobyal,"  fail  to  indi- 
cate the  paired  nature  of  these  cartilages.  Seeing,  however,  that 
they  are  paired  and  that  the  term  basihyal  is  always  applied  to  a 
median  copula,  and  seeing  that  they  are,  from  their  relation  to 
the  ceratohyal,  evidently  homologous  with  the  hypohyals  of  the 
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Ganpid  fishes  and'  Bays,  the  application  of  this  name  needs  no 
further  support. 

The  term  basihyal  is  here  applied  to  the  median  conical  cartilage 
in  preference  to  Gunther's  original  name  glossohyal,  because  the 
cartilage  is  a  ventral  copula,  corresponding  in  all  essential  respects 
with  the  basihyal  of  the  Sharks,  and  it  is  with  the  Elasmobranch 
and  Ganoid,  rather  than  with  the  Teleosteon  fishes,  that  com- 
parisons should  be  instituted.- :  * 

The  chief  feature  of  interest  in  connection  with  these  three 
anterior  cartilages  is  the  contact  of  the  hypohyals  in  the  median 
plane,  in  addition  to  their  articulation  with  the  basihyal. 

Bruhl  (2)  (Taf  IxL  Fig.  1)  follows  Giinther  in  calling  the 
hypohyal  the  basihyal,  but  in  another  place  (Taf  lxvii.  Fig.  1)  he 
describes  it  as  the  epiphysis  of  the  ceratohyal '.  This,  in  addition 
to  being  an  inconsistency,  is  an  error,  since  there  is  a  cartilaginous 
epiphysis  to  the  ceratohyal  in  addition  to  the  hypohyal  cartilage 
in  question,  assuming  even  then  that  the  term  epiphysis  may  be 
employed  in  describing  the  skeleton  of  animals  other  than 
mammals. 

Bruhl  also  claims  to  have  discovered  a  small  median  urohyal, 
projecting  back  from  the  hypohyals  and  lying  between  the  anterior 
ends  of  the  ceratohyals.  There  is  certainly  a  small  rod  of  cartilage 
in  this  situation,  but,  from  its  position  between  the  lower  ends  of 
the  first  ceratobranchials,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  regard  it  as  a 
basibranchial  than  as  a  constituent  of  the  hyoid  arch. 

On  comparing  the  hyoid  arch  of  Ceratodus  with  that  of  a  Shark, 
but  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  homology  existing 
between  the  elements  called  in  each  case  the  ceratohyal;  the 
proportionate  size,  position,  and  the  relations  to  the  hyoid  demi- 
branchia  and  to  the  mandibular  and  branchial  arches,  the  nature 
of  the  ligamentous  attachment  to  the  mandible  (seen  better  in 
Protoptems  than  in  Ceratodus),  all  point  to  this  conclusion.  80 
that,  arguing  along  these  lines,  the  small  cartilage  (Am,  fig.  2) 
closely  bound  to  the  cranial  cartilage,  if  an  element  of  the  hyoid 
arch  at  all,  is  a  much  reduced  representative  of  the  well-developed 
and  functional  hyomandibular  of  the  Shark,  a  view  first  propounded 
by  Huxley  (5),  and  which  has  not  been  challenged  except  by 
Bruhl  (2),  who  proposes  to  call  this  cartilage  the  "  stylhyale,* 
without,  however,  giving  his  reasons  for  the  change. 

Van  Wijhe  (12)  accepts  Huxley's  determination,  but  in  a  foot- 
note remarks : — "  Es  scheint  mir  jedoch  nioht  unmoglich,  dass 
dieses  Knorpelstiick  ein  InterhyaU  reprasentire/' 

In  a  revolutionary  paper  by  Pollard  (10),  this  cartilage  is 
regarded  as  an  opercular.  This  author,  however,  elects  to  compare 
the  skull  of  Ceratodus  with  that  of  the  Siluroids,  which  are  by  no 
means  the  most  typical  nor  the  most  primiti?e  of  the  Teleostei; 

1  Brohl  calk  the  ceratohyal  the  epihyal,  and  is  supported  by  to  recent  a 
writers  Taller  (11). 
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and  on  comparing  his  figs.  3  and  4  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
hjoidean  nerve  passes  in  front  of  the  hyomandibular  in  Silurus 
and  behind  the  suspensorium  of  Ceratodw,  which  in  his  figure 
he  separates  from  the  palatine  cartilage  by  a  firm  line  and 
designates  the  "  hyomandibular."  Nerves,  from  their  early  dis- 
tribution, may  safely  be  employed  as  tests  of  homology  of  parts, 
and  the  spiracle,  being  as  it  is  a  visceral  cleft,  has  claims  of  equal 
importance,  so  that  Pollard's  deduction,  drawn  from  his  conclusion 
of  the  non-homology  of  the  hyomandibular  of  Teleostei  and 
Ehsmobranohii,  that  the  spiracle  and  the  hyoidean  nerve  are  not 
constant  in  their  relations  to  the  hyomandibular,  tends  to  falsify 
the  premises.  It  is  not,  however,  on  this  account  to  be  assumed 
that  the  hyomandibular  of  Teleostei  is  here  considered  homologous 
with  that  of  the  Elasmobranchii,  for,  as  first  suggested  by  Parker, 
later  researches  may  subsequently  show  their  want  of  corre- 
spondence. 

Seeing  that  accessory  nodules  of  cartilage  are  so  common  as 
fringes  to  tbe  opercular  and  interopercular  bones  and  on  the 
cranial  ribs  (as  also  in  the  Sturgeon),  it  might  certainly  be 
suspected  that  the  "  hyomandibular  *  of  Ceratodus,  lying  as  it  does 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  operculum,  belonged  to  this  category,  but 
its  relation  to  the  seventh  nerve  and  to  the  ceratohyal,  and  its 
position  between  the  quadrate  cartilage  and  the  first  branchial 
arch,  all  point  to  its  being  a  constituent  of  the  hyoid  arch. 

Gadow  (3)  writes  (p.  468) : — "  The  outer  surface  of  this  hyo- 
mandibular remnant  is  loosely  connected  with  the  small  carti- 
laginous operculum,  which  we  know  to  be  the  result  by  fusion  of 
the  branchiostegal  rays,  carried  by  the  hyomandibula." 

The  name  opercular  has  hitherto  been  applied  in  Ccratodug  to  the 
large  bone  of  the  dermal  series,  situated  behind  the  pre-opercular 
and  fringed  with  accessory  cartilages,  and  to  re-apply  the  name, 
without  apology  or  argument,  to  a  small  cartilage  must  necessarily 
lead  to  confusion. 

There  is  no  synovial  articulation,  in  Ceratodus,  between  the 
hyomandibular  and  the  opercular,  on  tbe  inner  surface  of  which 
it  lies,  such  as  occurs  in  the  Teleosteans  and  the  bony  Ganoids. 
The  anterior  edge  of  tbe  hyomandibular  is  united  with  the  skull 
just  where  the  cranium  proper  passes  into  the  suspensorium ;  and 
the  distance  between  this  spot  and  the  auditory  capsule,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  the  hyomandibular  of  fishes  usually  articulates, 
marks  the  extent  of  the  reduction  which  the  upper  part  of  the 
hyoid  arch  has  undergone.  This  hyomandibular  cartilage  was 
apparently  overlooked  by  GKmther  (4),  who  figures  (pi.  xxxiv. 
fig*  3,  r)  a  tubercle  for  the  suspension  and  articulation  of  the 
hyoid  arch. 

A  comparison  of  the  original  specimen  with  this  figure,  which 
by  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Giinther  I  was  allowed  to  make,  shows 
that  this  is,  as  he  states,  a  protuberance  of  the  suspensorium  for 
the  attachment  of  the  ligament  suspending  the  ceratohyal;  and 
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Huxley  (5)  was  therefore  unduly  confident  in  assuming  that  this 
tubercle  was  the  hyomandibular  cartilage  which  he  had  discovered, 
and  in  writing  (p.  84)  that  "this  is  neither  a  process  of  the 
suspensorium,  nor  does  it  articulate  with,  nor  take  the  principal 
share  in,  suspending  J3y,  which  is  Dr.  Giinther's  4  hyoid  arch/" 

The  hyomandibular  is  still  present  in  this  specimen,  and  lies 
dorsally  to  the  "tubercle,"  to  which  a  portion  of  the  ligament  still 
remains  attached. 

The  lower  end  of  the  hyomandibular  cartilage,  which  Huxley  calls 
the  symplectic,  is  not  embedded  in  the  hyosuspensorial  ligament, 
but,  as  a  careful  dissection  will  show,  is  articulated  to  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  suspensorial  tubercle,  whereas  the  hyosuspensorial 
ligament  is  attached  to  its  posterior  surface  at  a  slightly  lower 
level. 

Gadow's  replacement  of  Huxley's  accurate  term  "  hyosuspen- 
sorial ligament"  by  " ligamentum  hyomandibulo-hyoideum  is 
thus  singularly  unfortunate. 

The  hyomandibular  is  not  connected  directly  with  the  ceratohyal, 
but  indirectly  by  means  of  a  process  of  the  palato-quadmte 
cartilage,  so  that,  by  a  slight  stretch  of  the  imagination,  the  skull 
of  Ctratodu*  might  be  regarded  as  partially  hyostylic ;  the  bulk  of 
the  evidence,  however,  is  distinctly  opposed  to  this  view. 

Bruhl  (2)  (Taf.  briii.  Fig.  6),  in  a  figure  said  to  be  copied  from 
Huxley,  shows  a  ligament  running  from  the  ceratohyal  to  the 
mandible  and  to  the  opercular,  but  not  to  the  suspensorium  nor  to 
the  hyomandibular,  and  in  his  original  figures  he  is  hardly  more 
fortunate. 

Assuming  the  determination  of  the  ceratohyal  and  hyomandibular 
correct,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  region  of  union  of  these 
elements,  in  the  Sharks  just  behind  the  mandibular  articulation,  is 
here,  in  Ceratodm*,  raised  considerably  above  the  level  of  the 
quadrate  oondyle  of  the  upper  jaw  (see  fig.  2). 

The  shape  of  the  hyomandibular  is  by  no  means  constant,  but  is 
subject  to  great  individual  variation,  and  this  even  on  the  right 
and  left  sides  of  the  same  skull. 

.  By  to  the  commonest  fom  is  that  shown  hi  fig.  3,  a  (p.  637).  The 
caittiage  is  rhombic  in  shape  and  applied  by  its  anterior  edge  to  the 
cranial  cartilage,  while  a  ventral  process,  separated  from  the  skull 
by  a  space  for  the  passage  of  the  hyoidean  branch  of  the  seventh 
nerve,  is  attached  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  suspensorial  tubercle. 

In  one  case  examined  (fig.  3,  b)  there  is  in  addition  a  nodule  of 
cartilage  in  the  hyosuspcosorial  ligament  which  may  possibly 
have  the  value  of  an  interhyal.  A  similar  nodule  is  mentioned  by 
Pollard  (10\  but  not  figured. 

The  two  sketches,  fig.  3,  c  and  d,  show  what  variation  may 
occur  in  the  relative  lengths  of  the  vertical  and  horisontal  diameters 
of  the  cartilage,  and  also  that  when  the  longer  diameter  is  hori- 
tontal  the  extent  of  the  attachment  to  the  cranium  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 
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Id  each  of  these  cases  the  ventral  process  mentioned  above  is 
segmented  off  as  a  separate  cartilage.  This  may  possibly  be  a 
sympleetic  from   its  position,  as  suggested  by  Huxley  (5),  but,  in 


Iig.3- 
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CeratodtuforsUrit — The  hyoirmndibuhr  and  adjacent  parts. 
Letters  ae  before. 


view  of  the  great  variability  exhibited  by  the  hyomandibul&r,  it  is 

doubtful  whether  any  importance  can  be  attached  to  its  indepen- 
dence.    In  the  last  two  cases   (tig*  3,  e  and/)  the  aperture  for  the 
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of  lying  between  the  hyomandibular  and 
xtt  sroia-a,  pesetates  the  cranium  itself,  and  the  hyomandihnlar 
*  xsaa£«d  br  a  wide  gap  from  the  tubercle  to  which  the  hyo- 
m^m^onk  liniment  is  attached. 

iiw  impossible  that  the  bevr  of  cartilage  behind  the  nerve- 
x*rsr*  >  ±*  srmpkctic  process,  which  has  fused  above  with  the 
rac.2  aai  bea?v  with  the  tttf>ercle  (which  latter  in  the  speciinen 
«^"s»!lsj*  a  £g.  3,  «,  is  practically  obsolete) ;  but  it  is  more 
T^-sjt  %  suppose  that  the  nerve  has  been  enclosed  by  the 
■  «rr  i=a:c  ot  the  edges  of  the  notch  in  the  cranial  cartilage 
*  y,.-r  r  jtx=a1j  ran,  parallel  cases  of  the  enclosure  of  nerves 
jt.   ..  -»*-js-*»^  being  not  uncommon. 

^zjt   ams  can  be  entertained  of  the  fact  that  the  whole 

*r.-  _*»t  if  ad  system  has  become  reduced  in  Ceratodut  in 

-^.■-  *-::l  ^  partial  adoption  of  pulmonary  respiration ;  and  the 

■=x^z  -'.^  ia*  furnishes  another  and   a  very  interesting 

..2-::  *  -  aurnial  Tiriation  in  vestigial  structures. 

*  ^  ^c^txjl  x  tie  branchial  skeleton  is  even  more  pronounced 

.    -«.,  *r*u  vsfr*  the  hyomandibular  is  absent  and  where  only 

~*  HK*--a.  *ii  n«  branchial  arches  have  epibranchial  elements, 

~    b_^  --?  -assess  of  slender  ceratobranchials  only. 

*•*    -Ti  ~l-ija-.:t>nts  in  Ceratodus  are  set  on  the  ventro- 

.!«.  *^  *  lie  v-wmtohyal,  and  the  series  extends  backwards 

*:J-A  zr-r^il  to  the  hyosuspensorial  ligament,  but  stops 

~\  "  -^-..^  a  rcir:*  of  an  inch  in  the  region  of  the  hyoman- 

ir  \.-  *  xnc:.j?d  again  in  a  line  running  back,  parallel  to 

,    ^.^  t -^  N>i*\  to  meet  the  upper  end  of  the  series  of 

.^1,..;.  -_  ^  t?«  branchial  arch.    Thus  not  only  is  the 

"I  -  -^  -.1  irafan  in  the  region  of  the  hyomandibular, 

'l    J  _-^.r  *  i :»  series  of  filaments  becomes  changed. 

J   .-^^,-s  itt  :*r  other  hand,  form  a  continuous  series  run- 

.    tn  l--**'  »d  ^^^  ^S6  °*  *^e  ceratohyal,  curving 

"*  ^^     ^qtss  a  front  of  the  hyomandibular,  and  termi- 

""' "    Zl  ~--r  ?r^«oitT  of  the  first  branchial  cleft. 

?    ~  *  "  ~^^  T  r^:ai  gill-rakers  and  gill-filaments  are  close 

r*  cn«c  surface  of  the  ceratohyal,  they  become 

-"  ""     .  JT     ».v^  £*  upper  end  of  the  first  branchial  arch 

"     J      ^  -- tf  i^ance  behind  the  pharyngeal  opening 

'"_.-.  ^sshi^s  are  not  supported  by  any  part  of  the 

■  ""'    \ .  ^  :ih  7cv>^ct  from  the  mucous  membrane  and 

""  «^c  ^** lfcltter  *8  s^PP6^  °^»  and  the  lower 

—       '"""*..  ^-i-*£  b*  the  ceratohyal,  are  but  very  feebly 

"  """   ^  .  Br  marks  on  removai,.the  gill-filaments  ot 

-  -   *       \  ^  -^*i  by  gill-rays.  ' 

-    *  -T.^.  r** 'tfoSd  arch  of  Ceratodut  is  less  reduced 

-    "-    ^  ^\  pcdkfe  for  the  attachment  of  tfce 

»■»■—"*   ***  _»  ism***  s&Qch  as  in  Ceratodu*,  and  to 

at  lies  a  much  longer  and  whiter 
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ligament,  more  strongly  developed  than  in  Ceratodut,  running 
upwards  and  inwards  from  the  upper  and  inner  end  of  the  ceratobyal 
to  the  base  of  the  skull  at  the  siae  of  the  parasphenoid. 

There  is  no  basihyal  nor  hypohyal,  but  the  lower  ends  of  the 
ceratohyals  are  connected  by  ligament. 

No  cartilage  which  might  correspond  with  the  hyomandibular  of 
Ceratodus  is  to  be  distinguished. 

Owen  (7),  evidently  describing  an  improperly  articulated  skull, 
writes :  u  a  strong  cylindrical  and  almost  straight  styloid  bone  is 
articulated  by  a  Bomewhat  cojnpressed  and  expanded  upper  extra* 
mity  to  the  cartilaginous  petrous  element  of  the  temporal ;  it  extends 
downwards  and  forwards,  parallel  with  the  os  tympanieum '  and  is 
articulated  to  the  upper  part  of  the  expanded  posterior  extremity 
of  the  ceratohyoid  bone."  The  ceratohyal  is  named  correctly,  but  is 
unfortunately  articulated  with  the  lower  end  of  the  cranial  rib, 
which,  in  the  figure,  is  made  to  point  forwards  instead  of  backwards 
and  is  called  "  styloid/ 

Writing  later  (8)  in  1866  he  adopts  BischotiPs  (1)  view  that 
this  latter  bone  is  the  suspensor  of  the  pectoral  girdle,  for,  in  his 
fig.  41.  no.  51,  it  is  called  scapula  and  is  articulated  at  its  lower 
end  with  the  shoulder-girdle,  which  is  called  coracoid. 

Two  years  later  Parker  (9)  described  it  as  the  first  pharyngo- 
branchial ;  and  it  was  left  to  Giinther  (4)  in  1871  to  demonstrate 
that  this  bone,  which  had  suffered  such  vicissitudes  of/iomenckture, 
is  Bimply  the  first  rib  which  has  acquired  a  secondary  connection 
with  the  skull. 

There  are  no  careful  descriptions  of  the  hyoid  arch  of  Leindatiren, 
but  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  differs  but  little  from  that  of 
Protoptcrus. 

Briihl  (2)  (Taf.  lxiii.  Kg.  8,  Punkt  2)  speaks  of  an  articular 
cavity  in  the  posteroexternal  border  of  the  chondrocrunium  for 
insertion  of  the  hyoid  apparatus ;  and  Hyrtl  (6)  states  that  the 
hyoid  is  attached  to  a  blunt  process  of  the  quadrate,  and  that  the 
ventral  ends  are  united  by  a  rigid  synchondrosis  and  not  by  a 
ligament  as  in  Protopterus. 

Giinther  (4,  p.  526)  mentions  the  absence  <?f  basihyal  and 
glossohyal  (t.  e.  the  elements  named  in  this  article  the  hypohyal  and 
basihyal). 

We  may,liappilyf  now  look  forward  to  more  minute  descriptions 
of  the  visceral  skeleton  of  this  once  rare  Dipnoan  in  the  publications 
of  the  numerous  investigators  who  are  prosecuting  their  researches 
on  the  specimens  recently  collected  by  Dr.  Bohls  in  Paraguay. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  hyoid  system  of  living  Dipnoi  leads 
one  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  connection  between  the  reduction 
of  the  hyomandibular  in  these  fishes  and  its  adaptation  as  a  secondary 
suspensorium  in  the  Elasmobranchii  (excluding  the  Holoceptinli) 
and  the  osseous  fishes,  and  there  appears  to  be  very  little  evidence 
in  support  of  Gadow  s  view  (3,  p.  459)  that  the  reduction  of  the 
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hyomandibular  has  resulted  from  the  loss  of  a  suspensorial  func- 
tion. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  remains  of  extinct  Dipnoi  do  not 
furnish  any  clue  to  the  solution  of  this  problem ;  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  Dipnoi  are  derived  from  a  stock  in  which  the 
hyomandibular  was  as  free  from  this  suspensorial  function  as  in  the 
modern  representatives  of  the  group. 
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3.  Third  Report  on  Additions  to  the  Batrachian  Collection 
in  the  Natural-History  Museum.1  By  G.  A.  Bou- 
lingbr,  F.B.S. 

[Eeoeired  October  12, 1894.] 
(Plates  XXXIX.  &  XL.) 

I.  List  of  the  Specie*,  new  or  previously  unrepresented,  specimens 
of  which  have  been  added  to  the  Collection  since  Aprul890. 

(An  asterisk  indicates  type  specimens.) 

Eoaudaia. 

1.  Bana  litnborgii,  Sclater  f .,  P.  Z.  S.  1892,  p.  344.— Karin 
hills  (Fea). 
♦2.  Bana  palavonensis,   Blgr.  Ann.  N.  H.  (6)  m.    1894, 

p.  86. — Palawan  (Everett). 
♦3.  Bana  holsti,  Blgr.  Ann.  N.  H.  (6)  x.  1892,  p.  302.— Great 

Loo  Choo  Islands  (Hoist). 
4.  Bana  boylii,  Baird. — Marin  Co.,  California  (Eigenmann). 
•5.  Bana  grceca,  Blgr.  Ann.  N.  H.  (6)  viii.  1891,  p.  346.— 
Parnassos  (Krujper) ;  N.  Morea  (Douglass). 
6.  Bana  chrysoprasina,  Cope. — Costa  Bica  (Underwood). 

1  #  P.  Z.  8. 1890,  p.  323. 
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•7.  Rana  quecketti,  Blgr.,  infra. — Natal  (Queclcett). 

•8.  Rana  nyassm,  Gthr.  P.  Z.  S.  1892,  p.  558.— Nyassaland 

{Johnston). 
•9.  Ranajohnstonii,  Gthr.  P.  Z.  S.  1893,  p.  620.— Nyassaland 

(Johnston). 
♦10.  Rana  tenasserimensis,  Selater  f.,  P.  Z.  S.  1892,  p.  345.— 

Tenasseiim  (Indian  Museum). 

11.  iZana  lateralis,  Blgr.  Ann.  Mus.   Genova,  (2)  v.  1887, 

p.  483.— Kangoon  (Fea). 

12.  Rana  monticcla,  And. — Darjeeling  (Gammie,  Blanford). 

13.  i^ina  granulosa.  And. — Assam  (PeaZ)  ;    Burma  (Limborg, 

Fea). 
•14.  i2atia  varian    Blgr.  Ann.  N.  H.  (6)  xiv.  1894,  p.  86.— 

Palawan  (E  erett). 
*15.  Rana  nigrom  ata,  Blyth. — Burma  (Theobald,  Fea,  Oates). 
♦16.  Rana  oatesii,  Blgr.  Ann.  N.  H.  (6)  ix.  1892,  p.  141.— 

Toungoo  (Oates);  Bangkok  (Greening). 
•17.  Rana  hosii,  Blgr.  Ann.  N.  H.  (6)  viii.  1891,  p.  290.— 

Sarawak  (Hose,  Everett). 
•18.  Rana  cavitympanum,  Blgr.  P.  Z.  S.  1893,    p.  525.— N. 

Borneo  (Everett). 
19.  Rana  whiteheadi,  Blgr.  Ann.  N.  H.  (5)  xx.  1887,  p.  96.— 

N.  Borneo  (  Whitehead) ;  Sarawak  (Everett). 
•20.  Rana  alula,  Peracca,  Boll.  Mus.  Tor.  viii.  1893,  no.  156, 

p.  12. — Madagascar  (Peracca). 
•21.  Phrynobatrachus  ranoides,  Blgr.,  infra. — Natal  (Queckett). 
•22.  Rhacophorus  liber,   Peracca,  Boll.   Mus.   Tor.  viii.   1893, 

no.  156,  p.  14. — Madagascar  (Peracca). 
•23.  Macophorus  everetti,   Blgr.  Ann.   N.  H.   (6)  xiv.    1894, 

p.  87. — Palawan  (Everett). 
•24.  Rhacophorus  maerotis,  Blgr.  Ann.  N.  H.  (6)  vii.  1890, 

p.  282. — Sarawak  (Hose)  ;  Balabac,  Palawan  (Everett). 
25.  Rhacophorus  colletti,  Blgr.  P.  Z.  S.  1890,  p.  36.— N.  Borneo 

(Everett). 
•26.  Rhacophorus   otilophus,  Blgr.  P.  Z.  S.   1893,   p.  527.— 

N.  Borneo,  Sarawak  (Everett). 
•27.  Rhacophorus  edentulus,  F.  Mull.  Verh.  nat.  Ges.  Basel,  x. 

1894,  p.  840.— Celebes  (Sarasin). 
♦28.  Rhacophorus  acutirostris,  Mocq.  Le  Natur.  1890,  p.  163. — 

Mt.  Kina  Baloo  (Phris  Mus.,  Everett). 
•29.  Rhacophorus  verrucosus,  Blgr.  Ann.  Mus.  Genova,  (2)  xiii. 

1893,  p.  337.— Karin  hills  (Fea). 
30.  Rhacophorus  dulitensis,  Blgr.  P.  Z.  S.  1892,  p.  507.— Mt. 

Dulit,  Sarawak  (Hose). 
•31.  Rhacophorus  feas,  Blgr.  Ann.  Mus.  Genova,  (2)  xiii.  1893, 

p.  338.— Karin  hills  (Fea). 

32.  Rhacophorus  dennysii,  Blanf. — Foochow  (Rickett). 

33.  Rhacophorus  madagascariensis,  Ptrs. — Madagascar. 

•34.  Ixalus  travancoricus,  Blgr.  Ann.  N.  H.  (6)  viii.   1891, 
p.  291. — Travancore  (Ferguson). 
Peoc.  Zool.  Soo.— 1894,  No.  XLIH.  43 
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•35.  Jarful  hnrficrtiJt,  Blgr,  Ann.  N.  E  (6)  xiv.  1894,  p.  &*.— 

Pala  wan  ( Everet  t). 
•36.  Ixtdns  earinensis,  Blgr.  Ann.  Mas.  Genovar  (2)  xiii.  1803, 

p.  339. — Kariti  bills  (Fea). 
•37.  Ixahts  parvulvs,  BIgr.  C  c. — Karin  hills  (Fea). 

38.  Lrnlus  pictus,  Prrs. — N.  Borneo  (EvertttX 

39.  ImIu*   latopaimaHts,    Blgr,   Ann.   N,    H.    (5)   xx.   18*7. 

p.  97,— N,  Borneo  ( JrKfr/wwJ,  Everett). 
*40.  ChirLvalut  doritr,  Blgr.  Ann-  Mus.  Genova,  (2)  xiii.  1893, 

p-  341.— Karin  hills  (Fea). 
•41.  Phn/nadenna   asperum,   Blgr.  1.  c.  p.  342* — Karin  hills 

(Fea). 
•42.  Cajjina  oBfowtf,  Blgr,,  infra,' — Shoa  (Doria). 
♦43,  Eytamhates  milisonii,  Blgr,,  ifi/r«. — M  out  ha  of  the  Niger 

(JOTfton). 
•44,  Sphenophnjne  c^hbttma^  F,  Mull.  Verh.  nat*  Gea.  Basel*  *• 

1894,  p/S41.— Celebes  (^m«m), 
45,  Engtfstoma  alhopunitatnni%  Bttgr.  Z-  f.  Katurw.  lviu»  18*5, 

p724U.— Paraguay  (BMs\ 

40.  Eiitpjstomn  mvdteri,  Bttgr,  1.  c*  p.  241. — Paraguay  (iW*)- 

47.  it/rt7ttfpu#  hihltbratidti,  Ptrs,  SB.  Berl.  Ac.  1 883,  p.  106.— 

M  aiiagascar  (  Peraeca ), 

48.  Pkriftifjcam    tuheratum%   Ptrs.  L   c.   p.  167. — Madagascar 

(Peracea\ 

49.  Elo/tm  bufonia^  Gir, — Tberesopolis  (Gbldi). 

50.  WyUdei  hitmns,  Cope. — Texas  (Tayhr). 

51.  J/ if! odes  melanostictus^  Cope.— Monte  Redondo,  Costa  Rica 

(  Underwood). 

52.  tfy/o<7«  »nr/m,  Bttgr,  J.  Trinid.  Club,  ii.  1S94T  p.  88.— 

Trinidad  (Caraciollo). 
*5&.  Lepfvdactglu*  fmfonhis,   Blgr.  Arm.  ST.  H.  (6)  xiii.   1894, 

p,  348.— Para^uav  (ZJofch), 
•54.  IlwntrotUflrfchtri,  01gr.  P.  Linn.  Soe.  N.  8-  W.  (2)  v,  18 W\ 

p.  593,— Dunoon,  N.  S.  Wains  (Fletcher). 
55.  Atectophnfne  mi&ra,  Mocq.  Le  Natur,  1890,  p.  132.— Kina 

Baloo,  j\\  Borneo  (Everett). 
•56,  Nectophnjne  supwtaJ  Blgr.,  infra*— Duteh  Borneo  (/ftwfO- 
•57.  Nectophrijne  hosii,  Blgr.  P.  Z,  8.  1392,  p.  508.— Sarawak 

(Hose,  Everett). 

58.  Br</f>  sjrinulifer,  Mocq.  Le  Nattir.   1890,   p,   18L— Kin* 

Batoo  (Ei'trett). 

59.  ZPu/o  Ni/jriCrt/i^,  Wiugm,- — Tarapaca,  Chili  (James). 

♦(SO.  Bnfo  surdity  Blgr.  Ann,  N.  H,  (6)  vu\  1891,  p.  282,— 

Baluchistan. 
•Oh  Bnfo  pentoni,  Anders.  Ann,  JT,  H.  (61)  xii.  1893,  p.  440,— 

Suakin  (Pen ton,  Anderson), 
+Q2.  Bnfo  fertjusanii,  Blgr,  J.  Bomb.  Soc.  viL  1892,  p.317.— 

Travancore  (Ftrtpt&on), 
♦63.  Bufo  luettenii,  Blgr,  Ann.  N.  H.  (6)  viii.  1891,  p.  45o\— 

Costa  Rica  (Oersted). 
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73- 
74- 

♦75. 
•76, 
•77. 


Chorophilui  feriarum-i  Baird* — ST.  Carolina* 

Chorophilux  ort\atu*-i  Holbr. — Texas  (Indian  Mux.). 

Hyhi  punctatissima,  Ptrs. — Theresopolia  (G'dMi). 

Byht  ftpeijazzinii^  Blgr.  Ann.  Mus.  Geuora,  (2)  vii.  1889, 

p.  247. — Paraguay  (Bohh). 
flyla  prosoblepon-i  Bttgr.  Kat.  Batr.   Senck.  Ges.   p*  45 

(1892).— Costa  Rica  (Senckmb.  Mus.). 
Hyla  gotldii)  Blgr.,  infra. — Theresopolis  (G'6ldi)t 
Hyla  chhrU,  Blgr.  P.  Linn.  8oc.  N.  3.W.  (2)  Til,  1892, 

p.  403.— Dunoon,  N,  S.  Wales  (Flttcher). 
Hyla  eorujenito,  Ptrs.  &  Doria. — N.  Guinea  (Doria). 
IfyleUa  parvula,  Blgr,,  infra, — Brazil  (Michael^  Goldi), 
AgalyrJtniB  hclena*,  Cope,  P.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  xxii.   1885, 

p.  182. — Guatemala  (Greening);  Nicaragua  (Eothschuh). 
PtlnhateM  syriacus,  Bttgr.  Zool.  Anz.  1889,  p.  145, — Smyrna, 

(Cfiristmnia  Mus.)  ;  Haifa  (Senckmb.  Mus.) ;   Damascus 

(T.  Barrels). 
Leptohrachiwn  pelodytaulea7  Blgf-   Ann.  Mus.  Genova,  (2) 

ml  1893,  p.  345.— Karin  hills  (Fea). 
Leptobrachixan  parvum,   Blgr.  1.  c-  p.  344. — Karin   hills 

Lfptohrachium   carinense*    Blgr.    op.    cit.    (2)  vii-   1889, 
p.  748.— Karin  hills  {Fed). 


CaTTDATA. 

1.  Salamandra   cavcasic<f1  Waga. — Near  Batoum   (Senelenh. 

31%ts.). 
•2,  Tifhtotriton  atukrsonii,  Blgr,  Ann.  N.  H.  (6)  x.  1892, 
p.  304. — Loo  Choa  Islands  (HoUt). 

Apoda. 

•1.  Dtrmophis  greaorii,    Blgr,,    infra. — Ngatana,    E,   Africa 
{Gregory). 

2.  Htrptlt  ocJirocephala,  Cope. — Panama  (CJirixtietnia  Mm.). 

3-  Stph&nops  pauhnsu,  Bttgr.  Kat.  Batr.  Senck.  Ges.  p.  62 

(1892).— S.Paulo,  Brazil  (/Am*/). 

4-  Typhlontctes    emnpremcauda^    D,  &    B. — Manaos,   Brazil 

(Antmg)* 


II,  BtMeription*  of  new  Specie*. 

RiyA  quecketti.    (Plate  XXXIX.  fig.  1.) 

Vomerine  teeth  in  two  short  transverse  series  between  the 
choanal.  Head  a  little  longer  than  broad ;  snout  obtusely  pointed, 
fl  little  longer  than  the  diameter  of  the  orbit;  nostril  a  little 
nearer  the  eye  than  the  tip  of  the  snout ;  can  thus  rostralis  obtuse; 
loreal  region  very  oblique,  concave;  interorbital  space  narrower 
than  the  upper  eyelid ;  tympanum  a  little  smaller  than  the  eye. 

43* 
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dingers  moderate,  first  not  extending  beyond  second  ;  toes  mode- 
rate, two-thirds  webbed ;  subarticular  tubercles  feeble ;  a  small, 
elliptic  metatarsal  tubercle.  The  tibio-tarsal  articulation  reaches 
between  the  eye  and  the  nostril.  Back  with  narrow,  interrupted 
folds.  Olive  above,  with  black  spots  and  a  yellow  vertebral  stripe ; 
a  blackish  canthal  streak  and  a  brown  temporal  spot ;  limbs  with 
blackish  cross-bars  :  lower  parts  white. 

Prom  snout  to  vent  48  millira. 

A  single  female  specimen  from  near  Pietermaritzburg,  Natal. 
Presented  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Queckett. 

Phbtnobatrachus  banoidbs.    (Plate  XXXIX.  fig.  2.) 

Tongue  with  a  free  conical  papilla  in  the  middle.  Habit  slender. 
Head  as  long  as  broad ;  snout  obtuse,  as  long  as  diameter  of  orbit, 
with  indistinct  canthus  ;  interorbital  space  as  broad  as  the  upper 
eyelid ;  tympanum  distinct,  two  thirds  the  diameter  of  the  eye. 
First  finger  as  long  as  second ;  toes  two-thirds  webbed  ;  tips  of 
fingers  and  toes  not  dilated;  two  small  metatarsal  tubercles;  a 
small  tubercle  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tarsus  and  another  higher 
up  below  the  heel.  The  tarso-metatarsal  articulation  reaches  far 
beyond  the  tip  of  the  snout,  the  tibio-tarsal  articulation  between 
the  eye  and  the  tip  of  the  snout.  Above  with  small  smooth  warts, 
larger  on  the  sides ;  no  folds.  Olive-grey  above  ;  a  darker  cross- 
bar between  the  eyes;  limbs  with  faint  darker  cross-bars;  lips 
with  dark  spots  ;  lower  parts  white. 

From  snout  to  vent  22  millim. 

A  single  female  specimen  from  near  Pietermaritzburg,  Natal. 
Presented  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Queckett. 

Cassina  obscuba.     (Plate  XXXIX.  fig.  3.) 

Vomerine  teeth  in  two  small,  oblique,  rather  indistinct  groups 
between  the  choanae.  Head  once  and  two  fifths  as  broad  as  long ; 
snout  rounded,  without  canthus,  hardly  as  long  as  the  diameter  of 
the  orbit;  interorbital  space  as  broad  as  the  upper  eyelid;  tym- 
panum hidden.  Fingers  moderate,  first  shorter  than  second  ;  toes 
moderate,  one-third  webbed  :  a  very  indistinct  metatarsal  tubercle. 
The  tarso-metatarsal  articulation  reaches  the  posterior  border  of 
the  orbit.  Above  with  flat  smooth  warts,  beneath  with  large 
granules.  Dark  olive  above,  sides  lighter,  with  numerous  roundish 
chestnut-brown  spot**;  a  white  (red?)  inguinal  spot;  greyish 
brown  beneath,  with  small  dark  brown  spots,  Male  with  a  large, 
black,  external  vocal  sac  on  each  side  of  a  subeircular  gular  disk. 

From  snout  to  vent  30  millim. 

A  single  male  specimen  from  Let  Merafia,  Sboa,  received  from 
the  Marquis  Doria. 

Hylambatks  millsoxxj.     (Plate  XXXIX.  fig.  4.) 

Vomerine  teeth  in  two  tmiall  groups  between  the  choanal 
Head  a  little  broader  than  long  j  snout  as  long  as  the  diameter  of 
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the  eye ;  interorbital  space  as  broad  as  the  upper  eyelid ;  tym- 
panum two  thirds  the  diameter  of  the  eye.  dingers  fully  half 
webbed ;  toes  nearly  entirely  webbed ;  disks  well  developed  ;  a 
small,  oval,  inner  metatarsal  tubercle.  The  tibio-tarsal  articulation 
reaches  between  the  eye  and  the  tip  of  the  snout.  Skin  shagreen 
above,  granular  beneath.  Dark  purple  above,  sides  with  white 
dots ;  no  white  line  along  the  upper  lip ;  iudistinct  dark  cross- 
bands  on  the  head  and  limbs ;  whitish  beneath,  with  small  brown 
spots. 

From  snout  to  vent  65  millim. 

Two  female  specimens  from  the  mouths  of  the  Niger.  Pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Alvan  Millson. 

Nbctophbyne  sionata.     (Plate  XL.  fig.  1.) 

Habit  slender.  Snout  prominent,  obliquely  truncate;  loreal 
region  vertical ;  interorbital  space  broader  than  the  upper  eyelid ; 
tympanum  very  distinct,  two  thirds  the  diameter  of  the  eye. 
Fore  limb  very  slender,  as  long  as  the  distance  between  the  vent 
and  the  eye.  Fingers  moderate,  webbed  at  the  base,  dilated  and 
truncate  at  the  end ;  first  finger  very  short,  half  as  long  as  second ; 
toes  three-fourths  webbed,  the  disks  smaller  than  those  of  the 
fingers  ;  two  small  metatarsal  tubercles.  The  tibio-tarsal  articula- 
tion reaches  the  tip  of  the  snout.  Above  with  small  scattered 
warts  of  unequal  size ;  belly  granular.  Olive  above,  with  black 
spots  surrounding  an  X"80*?^  light  marking  on  the  back  ;  limbs 
yellowish,  barred  with  black ;  whitish  beneath,  spotted  with  black. 

From  snout  to  vent  15  millim. 

Two  specimens  from  Eobong  Mt.,  Kapuas  district,  Dutch 
Borneo.     Collected  by  Mr.  A.  Everett. 

Hyla  gobldii.    (Plate  XL.  fig.  2.) 

Tongue  subcircular,  slightly  nicked  behind,  slightly  free  behind 
and  on  the  sides.  Vomerine  teeth  in  two  oblique  groups  close 
together  just  behind  the  level  of  the  choanse.  Head  as  long  as 
broad ;  snout  rounded,  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the  orbit ; 
canthus  rostralis  angular ;  loreal  region  concave ;  interorbital 
space  broader  than  the  upper  eyelid ;  tympanum  distinct,  half  the 
diameter  of  the  eye.  Fingers  free ;  no  distinct  rudiment  of  pollex ; 
toes  one-third  webbed ;  disks  nearly  as  large  as  the  tympanum ; 
no  tarsal  fold.  The  tibio-tarsal  articulation  reaches  the  eye.  Skin 
smooth  above,  granular  beneath,  the  granules  strongest  on  the 
belly.  Olive  or  brown  above,  with  a  few  large,  darker,  light-edged 
spots,  the  anterior  extending  to  between  the  eyes  ;  a  dark  canthal 
streak  and  a  dark,  light-edged  temporal  band ;  limbs  with  dark 
cross-bars ;  lower  parts  dirty  white  or  pale  brown.  Male  with  an 
internal  vocal  sac. 

From  snout  to  vent :   £  26  millim.,  ?  40  millim. 

Two  specimens,  male  and  female,  from  Colonia  Alpina,  Thereso- 
polis,  Brazil.  Presented  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Giildi,  who  will  shortly  publish 
some  highly  interesting  notes  on  the  breeding-habits  of  this  frog. 
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Eylelli  paetula.    (Plate  XL.  fig.  3.) 

Tongue  circular,  entire,  Head  as  long  as  broad  ;  snout  short, 
rounded ;  do  cantbus  rostralis ;  eye  krge  and  very  prominent ; 
upper  eyelid  very  narrow ;  ioterorbital  space  broad  and  convex  ; 
tympanum  distinct,  hardly  one  third  the  diameter  of  the  eye. 
Fingers  distinctly  webbed  at  the  base,  first  slightly  shorter  than 
second ;  toes  two -thirds  webbed  ;  disks  moderate.  Tibio-tareal 
articulation  reaching  a  little  beyond  the  tip  of  the  snout.  Skin 
smooth  above ;  belly  and  lower  surface  of  thighs  granulate.  Greyish 
or  pale  brown  above,  speckled  with  white  ;  lower  parts  white. 

Prom  snout  to  vent  lTiniUhn, 

Two  specimens.  One  from  Lages,  Santa  Catharina,  collected 
by  Hr.  Miehaelis  i  the  other  from  Theresopolis,  presented  by 
Br.  Goldi. 

This  species  appears  to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  II.  eam£&y  Cope, 
but  the  tympanum  is  perfectly  distinct  and  the  coloration  is  entirely 
different. 

Debmophis  GKEGoaii.     (Plate  XL.  fig,  4.) 

15  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  12  on  each  side  (outer 
row)  of  the  lower  jaw.  Knout  rounded,  moderately  prominent ; 
eyes  distinct,  the  distance  between  them  a  little  less  than  the 
length  of  the  snout ;  tentacle  in  front  of  and  below  the  eye,  twice 
and  a  half  as  distant  from  the  nostril  as  from  the  eye.  Body 
moderately  elongate;  160  folds,  the  posterior  close  together 
(duplicated),  all  except  the  anterior  and  posterior  interrupted 
above  and  often  also  beneath.  Tail  indistinct,  rounded.  Dark 
brown  above,  paler  beneath. 

Total  length  280  millim. ;  greatest  diameter  of  body  10  millim. 

A  single  specimen  was  obtained  at  INgatana,  E.  Africa,  by  Dr.  J, 
W«  Gregory.  It  was  referred  to  D.  thumensig%  Bocage,  by 
Dr.  Giinther  (P.  Z.  S.  1894,  p.  88).  The  latter  species  (PI.  XL. 
fig.  5)  differs  in  the  more  pointed  snout,  the  length  of  which  does 
not  exceed  the  interocular  width,  and  the  distance  between  the 
tentacle  and  the  nostril  is  four  to  five  times  as  great  as  between 
the  tentacle  and  the  eye  (cf,  Ph  XL.  fig.  5). 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

Plate  XXXIX. 

Fig.  I.  liana  quceketti,  Blgr.,  p.  fW3. 

2.  Phrywhtitrachu*  ranoidcst  BJ§p*.t  p.  644, 

3.  Cawitta  obsatra,  Blgr..  i>.  &44. 

4.  Ht/tamhates  mffljiomi,  Blgr.,  p.  644. 

Plate  XL, 
Pig.  1.  Ntctcq&rgne  gtgnata,  Blgr,j  p.  M>, 

2.  Hyta  qokdiit  BlgrM  p-  &*5- 

3.  M^kUa  parvula,  BlgrM  p.  frU\. 

4.  I)rmiophis  grtaorti,  Blgr.,  p.  <ttft.     (x  3L) 
fr.  tkomertmt,  Boc»geT  p.  (Mil.    (x  *&) 


P.ZS.1894.PlateXLI. 


LX .Walter  del. 
RH.Micha.«llitli 


W«-l   HrorVtetl  t»r 


hbrairnnifera,  from  the  nucroxoic  dcposiia  of 
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4.  On  some  Foraminifera  from  the  Microssoic  Deposits  of 
Trinidad ,  West  Indies.  By  R,  J.  Lech  me  re  Guffy, 
C.M.Z.S. 

[I&weived  August  27,  18fti] 

(Plate  XLI.) 

§1,  Introductory. 

A  paper  of  mine  on  the  Mierozoic  deposits  of  Trinidad  was  read 
before  the  Geological  Hociety  of  London  on  the  8th  Jane,  1892,  and 
published  in  the  November  1892  part  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Society-  Subsequently  1  communicated  to  a  local  scientific 
society  of  Trinidad  a  notice  on  tbe  subject.  But  in  these  papers 
I  did  not  deal  with  the  novelties  I  had  discovered  in  these  rocks. 
Having  been  prostrated  by  a  moat  serious  illness  I  was  unable  for 
a  Jong  time  to  follow  up  the  subject ;  and  when  I  did  so  my  work 
progressed  but  slowly.  Hence  1  am  only  now  in  a  position  to 
make  known  some  forms  which  appear  to  be  new,  and  to  bring 
forward  some  observations  which  may  possibly  throve  light  on  the 
evolution  of  certain  forms  of  the  Fonuninifera. 

The  specie  a  of  Foraminifcra  have  possibly  as  definite  a  form  as 
most  other  species  of  organic  beings.  The  amount  of  variation 
among  what  are  called  the  higher  animals  is  very  great,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  a  single  natural  species  has  been 
made  into  a  dozen  or  more  by  naturalists.  We  are  not  always 
acquainted  with  the  limits  of  variation  of  a  species,  and  we  are 
often  misled,  or  surprised  and  puzzled,  by  the  occasional  appearance 
and  partial  persistence  of  an  embryonic  condition  which  we  do  not 
understand ;  for  example,  the  exceptional  appearance  of  a  specimen 
of  Frondicularia  or  Nodosaria  with  a  Cristellarian  commencement. 
But  in  what  are  called  the  higher  animals  we  are  are  not  unfamiliar 
with  the  occurrence  or  persistence  of  what  are  known  as  embryonic 
characters.  Such  characters  have  thrown  most  valuable  light  upon 
the  affinity  and  course  of  development  of  animals  and  plants.  So 
they  will  probably  do  in  the  case  of  Foraminifera. 

§  2.  On  the  Initial  Stage  of  Frondicularia. 

The  specimen  exhibited  (Plate  XLI.  fig.  7)  might,  by  some  rhizo- 
podists,  be  called  Lagena  ghbosa.  It  is  in  all  essential  respects 
similar  to  the  specimens  figured  under  that  name  by  Sherborn  and 
Chapman  (Journ.  E.  Microsc.  Soc.  1886,  pi.  xiv.  figs.  11,12).  But 
my  impression  is  that  it  is  none  other  than  the  initial  chamber  of  a 
Polymorphina.  Messrs.  Parker  and  Jones,  in  a  memoir  on  North- 
Sea  Foraminifera  (Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  2,  vol.  xix.  p.  273, 
1857),  perceived  that  the  primordial  segment  of  Polymorphina 
resembled  a  Lagena1.     They  remark  of  specimens  of  this  kind 

1  See  alBO  the  specimens  figured  by  Reuss,  '  Lagenideen,'  pi.  i.  figs.  1-3.  The 
figures  of  L.  globosa  in  the  '  Challenger '  Report  are  true  Lagena,  and  do  not 
exhibit  this  form. 
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that  "  they  exhibit  an  early  condition  of  Polymorphina,  in  which 
we  see  an  entosolenia,  slightly  modified,  playing  the  part  of  the 
primordial  chamber  of  this  form.  This  entosolenian  condition  of 
Polymorphina  is  nearly  always  apparent  in  specimens  sufficiently 
small  or  unadvanced  to  leave  the  early  chambers  translucent  and 

open  to  examination As  they  advance  in  growth  the 

individual  Polymorphina;  are  invested  with  additional  chambers 
after  a  type  peculiar  to  themselves,  but  in  a  very  irregular  manner 
as  regards  the  capacity  and  shape  of  the  chambers." 

If  such  a  unicellular  Polymorphina  as  the  one  shown  in  my 
fig.  7,  or  in  Parker  and  Jones's  figure  just  referred  to,  takes  on 
additional  chambers  in  a  regular  series  on  one  side  only  instead 
of  alternately  on  different  faces  of  the  shell,  it  becomes  a 
Cristellaria  either  straight,  curved,  or  involute.  In  further  explan- 
ation it  may  be  stated  that  in  Polymorphina  the  chambers  are  de- 
veloped alongside  of,  and  adherent  to,  each  other  and  the  primordial 
chamber  like  drops  of  resin  which  have  exuded  from  a  tree.  But 
if  the  chambers  are  developed  in  a  single  symmetrical  and  regular 
series,  straight  or  curved,  each  segment  being  developed  from  and 
adherent  to  the  preceding  one  only,  the  organism  is  a  Cristellaria, 
and  so  may  attain  a  considerable  development  in  this  shape.  The 
Cristeilarian  segments  are  added  consecutively  on  one  side  only  of 
the  previous  segment,  and  may  be  represented  as  one  of  the 
branches  of  a  letter  V  inverted,  the  aperture  being  at  the  one  end 
(the  apex)  of  the  V ;  the  other  branch,  in  the  case  of  a  true 
Cristellaria,  not  being  developed.  If,  however,  at  a  certain  stage, 
the  other  branch  of  the  V  becomes  developed,  the  previous  segment 
being  embraced,  not  on  one  side  only,  as  in  the  Cristeilarian  form, 
but  on  both  sides,  and  the  aperture  being  at  the  apex,  we  have  a 
Flabelline  Frondicularia.  In  this  form,  generally  speaking,  the 
segments  are  extremely  compressed,  the  whole  test  being  scarcely 
as  thick  as  ordinary  paper. 

In  fig.  1  (Plate  XLI.)  we  have  a  shell  with  a  Cristeilarian 
beginning,  passing  into  a  Nodosaria.  This  may  be  called 
the  Amphycoryne-iorm  of  Nodosaria,  just  as  the  specimen  de- 
lineated in  fig.  3  may  be  called  the  Flabellina-form  of  Frondicu- 
laria. The  specimens  figured  illustrate  the  development  of  the 
genera  to  which  we  give  the  names  of  Frondicularia  and  Nodosaria, 
and  suggest  the  conclusion  that  the  primordial  forms  from  which 
they  were  evolved  resembled  a  Lagena  and  that  the  next  steps  of 
the  evolution  were  represented  by  Polymorphina  and  Cristellaria* 
Frondicularia  is  no  doubt  the  next  step  in  one  direction ;  whilst 
in  another  the  evolution  takes  the  line  of  Nodosaria.  Hence  it 
appears  that  Nodosaria  is  not  directly  developed  from  Lagena. 
The  generic  forms  called  Polymorphina^  Uvigerina,  and  Sayrina 
intervene.  We  have  thus  an  explanation  of  facts  hitherto  not 
quite  easily  explicable,  namely,  for  example,  the  development  of 
many  Foraminifera  from  a  more  complex  (biserial,  triserial)  form  to 
a  simpler  (umserial)  form*  In  most  intUvidiULls  belonging  to 
genera  such  as  Frondicularia  and  others  of  the  Nodomrian  aeries 
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what  may  be  called  the  embryonic  development  is  hidden  and 
masked  within  so  small  a  space  (generally  a  mere  lump  or  boss) 
that  its  details  cannot  be  made  out.  But  here  and  there  a  specimen 
delays,  as  it  were,  the  development  of  its  mature  form  beyond  the 
usual  period,  and  enables  us  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  genealogy  of 
the  type.  What  I  have  endeavoured  to  express  and  explain  in  the 
preceding  remarks  may  be  represented  in  a  tabular  form  as 
follows : — 

Frondicuktria  Xodosaria. 

(including  FlabeUina).  I 

Sayrina. 

Cristellaria.  Umgerina. 

/ 


Lagena.  Polymorphina. 


Primordial  Form. 


This,  of  course,  represents  the  development  of  the  Nodosarian 
and  Frondicularian  series  only.  The  biserial  and  triserial  structure 
of  the  Textularians,  Bulimines,  Ac.  suggests  that  their  develop- 
ment has  lain  through  Polymorphina  also.  ,The  Globigerine, 
Rotaline,  and  Milioline  series  may  have  risen  from  the  same 
primordial  form;  but  in  these  the  course  of  development  was 
different. 


§  3.  Descriptions  of  netu  Forms  of  Fbraminifera. 

1.  Stjlostomella  bugosa,  nov.  gen.  et  sp.  (Plate  XLL 
figs.  10, 11.) 

Test  usually  consisting  of  3-4  (but  occasionally  more)  nodosari- 
form  chambers,  rather  rapidly  increasing.  The  axis  is  generally 
slightly  arcuate.  Texture  rough.  Aperture  crescentic,  often 
situated  in  a  produced  neck.  Internally  the  aperture  is  furnished 
with  a  hollow  conical  process,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  shoe-horn, 
the  open  side  of  the  process  being  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
crescentic  aperture. 

The  shape  of  the  shell  is  fairly  represented  by  the  figure  of 
lyOrbigny's  model  of  Nodosaria  radicula  given  by  Parker,  Jones 
and  Brady  in  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  3,  xvi.  1865,  pi.  i.  fig.  27* 
The  last  chamber  is,  however,  often  more  produced  and  terminates 
in  a  neck,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  aperture.  The  texture  of  the 
shell  is  apparently  of  the  character  of  that  of  Lagemi  aspera,  or  of 
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the  Notlomtia  from  the  Naparima  beds  of  Trinidad  I  have  iden- 
tified (rightly  or  not)  with  N.  rugosa,  D'Orb.  Mr*  Joseph  Wright, 
-F.G.S*,  gave  it  as  his  opinio  a  that  it  was  a  new  species  of  Clavu- 
linu  ;  but  the  internal  structure,  including  the  hollow  pillar,  seems 
to  suggest  a  relationship  to  EUipnoidina  and  Pl*ur09tQtnella* 
From  the  Xapariina  Mierozoic  beds,  Trinidad. 

2.  Eltjpsoidtcta  8UB3TOnG3A,  n.  sp.     (Plate  XLI.  fig.  12.) 

Elongate,  cylindrical,  smooth,  shining,  generally  tapering, 
having  4-12  chambers.  Aperture  crescentic,  with  a  hooked  and 
projecting  lip  and  an  internal  hollow  pillar. 

Notwithstanding  the  resemblance  in  shape  to  a  Nodowria,  this 
may  generally  be  distinguished  by  its  more  regularly  cylindrical 
shape,  the  separation  between  the  chambers  being  less  strongly 
marked  than  in  most  Nodomrioe.  The  aperture  and  interior 
structure  are  more  distinct  marks  of  difference.  The  species 
represents  a  close  approach  to  Ptturo&tomella ;  but  the  aperture  is 
not  bituated  in  a  depression  as  it  is  in  that  genus,  it  is  terminal  or 
nearly  so.  Further,  in  our  new  species  the  segments  rarely  show 
a  tendency  to  alternate  as  they  do  in  Pteurostmndlti,  though  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  in  one  or  two  specimens  there  is  an  indication 
of  such  a  tendency  near  the  apex.  The  aperture  resembles  that  of 
EUip&oithiia  tUqowuUSj  as  represented  by  Brady's  figure  (Quart. 
Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol,  xliv.  1888,  pi,  u  fig,  1)*  Some  specimens  of 
Pleurostomrfla  mib  nodosa  come  very  close ;  see,  for  instance,  the 
figures  given  by  Burrows,  Sherbom,  and  Bailey  (Journ.  K.  Micros^ 
Boo.  1890,  pi.  viii.  figs,  27-3^).  The  shape  varies  from  almost  strictly 
cylindrical  to  subclavate  and  tapering.  The  texture  is  usually  very 
close  and  fine  and  rather  waxy-shining ;  but  in  what  appear  to  be 
old  specimens  the  surface  becomes  very  finely  roughened  and  seems 
to  put  on  an  arenaceous  appearance.  In  this  respect  it  makes  an 
approach  to  Stilostomdla  rutjosa  (described  above),  whose  aperture 
is  somewhat  similar. 

Ellifvsoidina  mibnadosa  is  a  length ened-out  form  of  the  type  1 
have  indeutiiied  as  E*  exponent,  Brady,  MS.  (see  Brady's  remarks, 
quoted  by  Jukes-Browne  and  Harrison,  Quart.  Journ*  GeoL  Soc* 
1892,  p.  196),  Tt  is  found  in  the  Tertiary  Mieroxoic  rocks  of 
Naparima,  Trinidad, 

3.  Ellipsoidisa  exponens,  Brady,  MS,     (Plate  XLI.  fig,  13.) 

A  smooth  ovoid  Foraminifer,  having  a  cresceutic  aperture  wit  ha 
projecting  hooked  lip.  The  aboral  end  is  generally  smaller  than 
the  other  extremity,  and  shows  several  successive  chambers  divided 
by  very  slightly  sunk  sutures. 

It  has  the  internal  structure  of  ElUpmidina  (Ann,  A  Mag,  Nat. 
Hist,  eer.  4,  vol,  i.  (1S68),  p.  333,  pi.  xiii.),  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
identical  with  the  form  so  named  by  H.  B.  Brady,  in  Jukes-Browne 
and  Harrison's  paper  on  the  Geology  of  Barbados  (quoted  under 
the  foregoing  description  of  BL  sub  nodosa).  It  runs  into  forms  n*ar 
E.  ellipsoids  \  indeed  the  three  species  ( Em  suhnodosa,  K  txpontns^ 
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and  E.  eUipsoidee)  may  tarn  out  to  be  only  extreme  variations  of 
one  species.  E.  subnodosa  and  E.  exponent  are  found  in  the  Tertiary 
Microzoic  rocks  of  Naparima  in  Trinidad ;  and,  as  already  stated, 
E.  exponent  is  found  in  the  oceanic  deposits  of  Barbados.  Brady 
truly  remarks  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  specimens 
belonging  to  the  group  may  have  been  mistaken  for  forms  of 
Lagenay  GlandiUina,  and  Nodosaria.  I  add  that  Ellipsoidina  may 
be  found  to  bear  a  somewhat  similar  relation  to  Pleurostomella  thai 
Qlandulinu  does  to  Nodosaria. 

4.  Frondiculabia  flabellifobmis,  n.  sp.    (Plate  XLI.  figs.  5, 6.) 

Test  fan-shaped,  widening  rather  rapidly,  sometimes  with  an- 
gular projecting  ends  to  the  segments.  The  aperture  is  a  narrow 
(linear)  fissure  between  thickened  everted  and  plaited  or  corrugated 
lips.  The  form  delineated  in  fig.  6  is  stouter  and  of  more  even 
outline,  the  ends  of  the  segments  not  projecting.  Some  examples 
(not  figured)  have  the  ends  of  the  segments  Yory  decidedly 
projecting. 

This  is  wonderfully  like  Pavonina  flabelliformis,  which  occurs 
with  it  in  the  Microzoic  rocks  of  Naparima,  Trinidad ;  so  much  so 
that  at  first  I  confounded  the  two,  and  sent  specimens  of  the 
Frondtcxdaria  to  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History)  under  the 
name  of  the  Pavonina.  But  the  aperture  distinguishes  it  easily  ; 
and  when  once  recognized  there  is  no  likelihood  of  one  being 
mistaken  for  the  other. 

5.  Gatoryika  pabiana,  n.  sp.    (Plate  XLI.  figs.  21,  22.) 

A  Gaudryina  of  somewhat  angular  sectional  contour.  The 
triserial  initial  portion  is  triangular,  the  test  afterwards  taking  on 
the  biserial  Textularian  form.  The  test  is  roughened  by  minute 
sand-grains. 

This  species  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  dimensions  usually 
attained  by  other  members  of  the  genus,  e.  g.  G.  pupoides ;  and 
the  other  Foraminifera  found  in  the  same  deposits  are  with  certain 
exceptions  also  of  small  size.  It  is  from  the  Ditrupa-bed  of 
Pointapier,  Trinidad. 

6.  Gaudrtika  lobata,  n.  sp.     (Plate  XLI.  fig.  20.) 

Test  elongate,  somewhat  compressed,  tapering,  subarcuate,  the 
chambers  projecting  in  the  form  of  lobulatea  segments.  Aperture 
large,  surrounded  by  a  raised  lip. 

The  nearest  relation  of  this  species  is  probably  G.  baccata, 
Schwager ;  but  its  segments  are  prominent  and  distinct.  It  also 
recalls  Bolivina  lobata.  Brady.  It  occurs  in  the  Microzoic  rocks 
of  Naparima,  Trinidad. 

7.  Gonatosph^eba  prolata,  nov.  gen.  et  sp.  (Plate  XLI. 
figs.  14-19.) 

Test  a  many-chambered  somewhat  prolate  sphaeroid,  the  initial 
end  generally  of  rather  smaller  diameter  than  the  other.     Chambers 
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closely  embracing.  Sometimes  each  successive  chamber  embraces 
all  the  previous  ones  ;  in  other  cases  some  of  the  initial  chambers 
are  visible  as  indistinctly  marked  annular  segments.  A  thread-like 
ridge,  like  a  flange,  surrounds  the  sphaeroid  in  the  direction  of  its 
length.  This  ridge,  which  often  appears  to  be  double,  expands  at 
the  larger  end  of  the  test,  and  its  two  elements  separating,  leave 
between  them  a  fissurine  aperture.  This  is  an  elongated  narrow 
opening  between  two  pouting  lips,  the  lips  being  a  continuation 
and  extension  of  the  ridge  or  flange.  Many  specimens  show  a 
ridge  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  ridge ;  but  this  is  produced 
by  the  breaking-away  of  the  last  chamber  at  the  line  of  suture. 

This  singular  organism  appears  to  differ  in  some  essential 
characters  from  any  Foraminit'er  hitherto  known,  at  least  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out.  It  varies  in  shape  from  an  almost 
perfect  sphere  to  a  sphaeroid  of  very  prolate  shape,  the  initial 
(aborai)  end  being  sometimes  a  very  rounded  and  blunt  projection. 
The  longitudinal  ridge  is  sometimes  obsolete  towards  the  aborai 
pole,  sometimes  it  is  single,  and  occasionally  it  is  triple,  the  two 
lateral  elements  being  the  most  raised.  In  shape  the  test  resem- 
bles a  very  round  Glandulitia,  like  O.  obtusissima,  Reuss  (Tert. 
Foram.  Fauna,  1663,  pi.  viii.  fig.  93 ;  also  O.  globulus,  figs.  94,  95), 
or  G.  abbreviata,  Neug.  (Sherborn  and  Chapman,  London  Clay 
Foram.,  Journ.  Microsc.  Soc.  1886,  pi.  xiv.  fig.  20),  or  a  Lagena 
like  L.  obtusa,  Egg.  (Eeuss,  '  Lagenideen/  1862,  pi.  vii.  figs.  92, 93). 
The  test  is  hyaline,  glistening,  and  very  fine  and  close-grained  in 
texture. 

It  has  only  been  found  in  the  Ditrupa-bed  of  Pointapier,  Trinidad. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XLI. 

Fig.  1.  Araphicoryne-form  of  Nodosaria  hispida,  D'Orb.,  Yar. 

2.  CristeUaria  aculeata,  D'Orb.,  yar.    A  form  found  abundantly  in   the 

Ditrupa-bed  of  Pointapier,  Trinidad.  Closely  allied  to  C.  wetherellH, 
Jones,  and  C.fragariat  0-umb.  Compare  also  Marginulina  cristetta- 
rioides,  Guinb.    For  comparison  with  fig.  1. 

3.  Frondicularia  complanata,  Defr.    Flabelline  variety  showing  Cristel- 

larian  initial  portion. 

4.  Frondicularia  alata,  D'Orb.  (complanata,  Defr.).    Specimen  showing 

(a)  Cristellarian  initial  portion,  and  (b)  portion  reproduced  after  loss 
by  fracture  of  the  original  oral  portion. 

5.  Frondicularia  flal)clliformi8t  n.  sp.     Usual  form.     In  many  specimens 

theendsof  the  chambers  project  more  than  is  shown  in  this  drawing 

6.  Frondicularia  flabelliformis,  n.  sp.      A  thicker  and  stouter  form  than 

the  preceding.  This  may  be  compared  with  F.  spina,  Terquem 
(Rupert  Jon?**,  l  Monthly  Miero^copicuIJ*  uriud,'  187<\  pi.  cxiriti. 
flg.  24). 

7*  Initial  segment  of  PofyrtiorpMna,  coin  pa  ratio  with  Laprna  aJtaiu&j.  Mom , 

8,  U.  Specimen  a  showing  the  development  of  Frvndk^nHti  (Turn  * 
Pott/morphitKi  segment.  These  may  be  com  pared  with  FtabrMna 
potidcrosa  and  triquetrv,  Tcrquem  (Rupert  Jones,  vMonlhlj 
Microscopical  Journal,1  l£7tf.  pL  CiatTiii.  figa.  iiT>,  26). 

10,  SHluatttotvila  rttgasa,  n.  sp.     A  specimen  with  a  proiubemnt  neck. 

L  L  The  same.     A  specimen  with  a  less  protuberant-  neck, 

12,  EUipsQidhwt  mubrtodom^  n*  pp. 

13.  Ellipmdina  trponcn*,  Brady,  MS. 
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Fig.  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19.  Gonatosphara  prolate,  n.  gen.  et  gp.  Specimens 
figs.  15, 17,  and  18  showing  the  unbroken  test  witli  ihe  aperture  and 
ridges ;  and  figs.  14,  16,  and  19  the  ridge  left  by  the  breaking  away 
of  the  last  chamber. 

20.  Gaudryina  lobata,  n.  sp. 

21,  22.  Gaudryina  pariana,  n.  sp. 


5.  Note  on  the  Petrel  named  (Estrelata  leucophrys  by 
Captain  Hutton.  By  Sir  Walter  L.  Buller,  K.C.M.G., 
F.R.S.,  C.M.Z.S.,  &c. 

[Received  August  15,  1894.] 

I  am  indebted  to  Captain  Hutton  for  a  copy  of  his  paper  "On 
a  Collection  of  Petrels  from  the  Kermadec  Islands/1  winch 
appeared  in  the  *  Proceedings '  of  the  Zoological  Society  for  last 
year  (see  P.  Z.  S.  1893,  p.  749). 

In  this  paper  Captain  Hutton  describes  what  he  takes  to  he  a 
new  species  of  Petrel  under  the  name  of  (Estrelata  Uwfipkrtfa  as 
to  which  I  desire  to  offer  one  or  two  observation?.  But  before 
doing  so,  I  should  like  to  notice  another  point,  al though  it  is  of 
only  trivial  consequence.  It  is  this  :  Captain  Hutton,  in  writing 
of  Pujjinus  chlororhynchus  gives  the  following  as  a  synonym  : — 
"  P.  carneipes,  Cheeseman  (Jide  Buller),  Trans.  N.  Z.  Inst.  vol. 
xxiii.  p.  226,  not  of  Gould."  Now  I  should  like  to  know  what 
authority  Captain  Hutton  has  for  quoting  me  here.  J  never  saw 
Mr.  Cheeseman's  specimen  and  was  never  consulted  about  it. 
On  turning  to  Mr.  Cheeseman's  paper,  cited  above,  I  find  that  he 
says : — "  1  am  not  quite  certain  whether  this  species  is  correctly 
identified,  all  my  specimens  being  fledglings  that  have  not  yet  lost 
their  down." 

The  same  remark,  as  to  want  of  authority,  applies  to  the  fol- 
lowing quotation,  as  a  synonym  of  (E.  nigrij>ennis,  Eoths child  * — 
u  OS.  cookii,  Cheeseman  (Jide  Buller),  Trans.  N.  Z,  Inst.  vol.  xxiii* 
p.  224,  not  of  Gray." 

Where  Mr.  Cheeseman  sought  my  assistance  in  the  identification 
of  species  he  has  mentioned  the  fact  in  his  paper. 

As  to  "  (Estrelata  leucophrys "  (of  which  an  excellent  figure  is 
given  in  the  *  Proceedings ')  t  may  mention  that  I  took  to  England 
with  me  on  my  last  visit  a  good  series  of  specimens  which  I  had 
received  from  the  Kermadec  Islands.  These  I  submitted  to 
Mr.  Salvin,  our  acknowledged  authority  on  the  Pracellariidiz,  and 
he  unhesitatingly  referred  them  to  the  highly  variable  (Estrelata 
neglecta.  At  his  suggestion  I  afterwards  called  at  the  Zoological 
Society's  rooms  to  examine  the  specimen  sent  home  by  Captain 
Hutton,  and  the  type  of  his  new  species,  of  which  a  drawing  was 
then  being  prepared  for  the  'Proceedings.'  It  was  undoubtedly 
of  the  same  species. 
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November  20,  1S94. 

Sir  W.  H,  Flowjeb,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.E.S.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  report  on  the  additions  to  the 
Society's  Menagerie  during  the  month  of  October  1 8fc>4 : — 

The  total  number  of  registered  additions  to  the  Society's  Mena- 
gerie during  the  month  of  October  was  103,  of  wlueh  t>6  were 
acquired  by  presentation,  12  by  birth,  14  by  purchase,  4  by  ei- 
change,  and  7  were  received  on  deposit.  The  total  number  of 
departures  during  the  same  period,  by  death  and  removals  was  l'1** 

Amongst  the  additions  are  a  pair  of  Somali  Ostriches  (67rwfAw» 
molybdoithantM)^  from  Homaliland,  purchased  Oct.  26th.  This  is 
the  first  pair  of  the  blue-skinned  form  of  Ostrich,  which  inhabits 
Eastern  Africa,  that  has  reached  ub.  These  birds  have  been  placed 
in  the  Giraffe-House,  along  with  a  pair  of  the  ordinary  form  and 
with  an  example  of  a  curious  pied  variety  of  the  Ostrich,  deposited 
by  the  Hon.  W,  Eothschild,  F  J5.8. 


The  Secretary  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Dr.  C.  Kerbert,  C.M.Z.3., 
a  photograph  of  a  Mountain-Antelope  (Sem&rJuFdt**  eitmtttrtmis) 
from  a  specimen  living  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Royal  Zoological 
Society  of  Amsterdam,  and  remarked  that  he  had  never  seen  a 
living  example  of  this  rare  animal,  and  that  specimens  of  it  in 
Museums  were  very  scarce, 

Mr.  B.  Lydekker  exhibited  photographs  and  a  model  of  a  unique 
egg,  the  original  of  which  had  been  obtained  many  years  ago  in 
Southern  Patagonia,  and  was  now  preserved  hi  the  Museum  at  La 
Plata.  If  not  an  abnormal  specimen,  it  could  not  be  assigned  to 
any  known  species  of  bird. 

When  travelling  in  the  district  where  the  specimen  was  obtained, 
Dr.  P.  Moreno,  Director  of  the  Museum  at  La  Plata,  many  years 
ago  saw  numbers  of  small  Eatifce  birds,  which  he  at  first  took  to 
be  small  Eheas.  By  the  natives*  to  whom  they  were  well  known, 
he  was,  however,  assured  that  they  were  adult  birds,  allied  to 
the  Eheas.  Desirous  of  confirming  this  information,  Dr,  Moreno 
applied  to  a  friend  acquainted  with  the  district ;  who  replied  that 
not  only  did  he  well  know  the  birds,  but  that  he  possessed  an  egg, 
that  egg  being  the  original  specimen  of  which  a  model  was  now 
exhibited. 

Assuming  the  egg  to  he  a  normal  one,  Mr.  Lydekker  was  of 
opinion  that,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  evidence  of  two  inde- 
pendent witnesses  who  had  seen  the  birds,  it  pointed  to  the 
existence  in  Southern  Patagonia  of  a  small  unknown  Katite  bird 
more  or  less  nearly  allied  to  the  Eheas. 


Mr.  Tegetmeier  exhibited  the  felted  covering  of  a  long-haired 
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Angora  Babbit  which  had  shed  its  entire  coat  in  one  piece  for  two 
years  in  succession.  This  seemed  to  show  an  analogy  io  a  mammal 
to  the  simultaneous  moulting  of  certain  birds. 


Sir  William  Flower  exhibited  a  specimen  of  a  Hairy  Armadillo 
(Tatusm  ptiosa)y  obtained  by  M.  J.  Kalinowski  in  the  Maraynioc 
district  of  Central  Peru.  It  had  been  acquired  by  the  British 
Natural  History  Museum  in  exchange  from  the  Branicki  Museum, 
Warsaw,  through  the  kind  offices  of  Dr.  Stolzmann.  In  dimen- 
sions and  other  characters  it  exactly  resembled  the  specimen 
belonging  to  the  Scarborough  Museum,  that  Sir  William  Flower 
had  brought  before  the  Society  on  November  16, 1886  (see  P.  Z.  S. 
1886,  p.  419),  which  was  identified  with  Cryptophractus  pilosus 
of  Fiteinger  (32*  Versamml.  deutsch.  Naturf.  u.  Aerate,  1856, 
Tageblatt  No.  6,  S.  123),  and  with  Praopus  hirsutus  of  Burmeister. 


A  communication  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Cunningham  treated  of  the 
significance  of  diagnostic  characters  in  the  Pleuronectidae.  In  this 
paper  the  specific  and  generic  characters  of  the  so-called  Top-knot 
(Zeugopteru*)  were  first  considered.  The  principal  generic  cha- 
racters were  the  perforation  of  the  gill-septum,  found  also  in 
Arnoglassus  megastoma,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  fins  on  to  the  right  side  at  the  base  of  the  tail.  The 
marked  peculiarity  of  habit  was  that  of  adhering  to  vertical  surfaces. 
It  was  shown  that  this  was  independent  of  either  of  the  characters 
mentioned,  and  was  due  to  the  puin  ping-action  of  the  longitudinal 
fins  and  their  muscles  posteriorly,  the  enlargement  of  these  parts 
being  also  a  generic  character.  No  evidence  of  the  utility  of  the 
specific  characters  could  be  discovered.  The  characters  of  other 
Pleuronectidae  were  similarly  examined,  and  the  conclusion  reached 
was  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  characters,  the  adaptive  and  the 
morphological. 


The  following  papers  were  read  : — 

1.  A  Description  of  the  so-called  Salmonoid  Fishes  of  the 
English  Chalk.     By  A.  Smith  Woodward,  F.Z.S. 

[Received  November  6, 1894.] 

(Plates  XLII.  &  XLIII.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  among  British  fossils  many  of  the 
commonest  and  most  typical  species  have  been  the  least  satis- 
factorily studied  and  described.  Among  fishes  this  is  more 
especially  the  case,  and  none  have  received  less  attention  than 
those  of  the  English  Chalk.     Some  of  them,  such  as  the  so-called 
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Salmonoids,  have  been  assiduously  collected  since  the  days  of 
Mantell,  and  are  well  represented  in  many  museums  ;  but  nothing 
of  importance  with  reference  to  their  osteology  has  been  published 
within  the  last  half-century.  It  is  impossible  to  make  further 
progress  in  comprehending  the  fish-fauna  of  the  Cretaceous  period 
until  a  detailed  study  of  all  the  known  skeletons  has  been  accom- 
plished ;  and  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  communication  to 
begin  such  a  review  of  the  materials  at  present  available  for 
discussion. 

A  beginning  is  made  with  the  so-called  Salmonoids  of  the  English 
Chalk,  because  these  have  been  the  least  elucidated  by  recent 
discoveries  in  corresponding  strata  elsewhere.  The  great  Sauroid 
iishes  like  Portheus  and  the  long-snouted  Protosphyrana  have  been 
discovered  in  perfection  in  the  Chalk  of  North  America,  while 
Enchodus  and  Dercetis  have  been  found  beautifully  preserved  in 
Westphalia  and  the  Lebanon;  but  tolerably  complete  specimens 
related  to  the  supposed  Salmonoid  Osmeroides  are  known  only  from 
the  Chalk  of  Bohemia,  and  as  these  exhibit  merely  natural  casts 
of  the  actual  fossil  they  are  comparatively  unsatisfactory  for  study. 

The  generic  name  Osmeroides  was  originally  given  by  Agassiz  to 
some  fishes  from  the  Cretaceous  of  Westphalia,  regarded  by  Pictet 
and  the  present  writer  as  undoubted  Scopeloids.  Many  examples 
of  these  species  exhibit  very  distinctly  the  characteristic  exclusion 
of  the  maxilla  from  the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw ;  and  they  have 
few,  well-spaced  branchiostegal  rays,  without  any  gular  plate- 
When  the  same  name  was  afterwards  applied  to  fossils  discovered 
by  Dr.  Mantell  in  the  English  Chalk,  it  was  expressly  stated  by 
Agassiz  that  the  determination  of  generic  identity  was  uncertain 
and  provisional;  and  the  following  description  will  demonstrate 
that  the  Westphalian  and  English  fishes  in  question  belong  even  to 
distinct  families.  Although  Agassiz  himself  hesitated  to  distinguish 
between  Salmonoids  and  Clupeoids  when  dealing  with  fossils,  pre- 
ferring to  combine  them  in  one  family  "Halecida,"  subsequent 
authors  appear  to  have  unanimously  assigned  the  English  Osmeroides 
lewesiensis  to  the  SalmonidsB.  It  is  thus  of  much  interest  to  turn 
to  a  detailed  examination  of  the  known  specimens. 

1.  Osmeroides  lewesiensis.    (Plate  XLIL) 

Osmeroides  lewesiensis,  L.  Agassiz,  Poiss.  Foss.  vol.  v.  pt.  i. 
p.  14,  pt.  ii.  p.  105,  pi.  lx.  b.  figs.  1,  2,  5-7  (nee  figs.  3,  4),  pi.  lx.  c 
(1834-44) ;  A.  S.  Woodward,  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  x.  p.  322 
(1888). 

Salmo  lewesiensis,  G.  A.  Mantell,  Foss.  South  Downs,  p.  235, 
pi.  xxxiii.  ^g.  12,  pi.  xl.  fig.  1  (1822). 

Osmeroides  mantelli,  L.  Agassiz,  Neues  Jahrb.  f.'  Mineral.  1839, 
p.  121  (name  only);  Gk  A.  Mantell,  Wonders  of  Geology,  ed.  3, 
vol.  i.  p.  427  (1839). 

Though  many  of  the  smaller  features  in  the  skeleton  of  this 
fish  still  remain  to  be  discovered,  nearly  all  its  principal  characters 
can  now  be  ascertained.     The  beautiful  series  of  specimens  in  the 
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British  Museum  exhibit  both  the  head  and  trunk  with  fins,  and 
these  form  the  basis  of  the  following  detailed  description. 

The  hinder  half  of  the  cranial  roof,  the  facial  and  opercular 
bones,  and  the  upper  branchiostegal  rays  are  ornamented  with 
rag®,  mostly  radiating.  The  cranial  roof  is  flattened,  with  a  faint 
tendency  to  a  depression  mesiaily,  and  the  occipital  border  is 
excavated  by  a  re-entering  angle.  The  parietal  bones  (Plate  XLTI. 
fig.  2,  pa.)  are  relatively  small,  longer  than  broad,  and  meet 
throughout  their  length  in  the  median  line,  excluding  the  supra- 
occipital  from  the  roof.  The  squamosals  (fig.  2,  sq.)  flank  the 
parietals,  forming  the  postero-external  angle  of  the  cranial  roof, 
and  produced  forwards  a  little  along  the  outer  margin  of  the 
frontals.  The  frontals  (figs.  2,  3  a,fr.)  are  very  large,  broad,  and 
rugose  behind,  tapering  and  nearly  smooth  forwards.  In  their 
hinder  half  the  median  suture  between  them  is  feebly  dentated ; 
the  anterior  extremity  of  each  exhibits  a  A-shaped  excavation 
(fig.  3  a).  Occupying  an  indent  in  the  outer  margin  of  each 
frontal  above  and  partly  in  advance  of  the  orbit  is  a  rugose 
elongated  membrane-bone  covering  the  prefrontal  region,  which  is 
perhaps  best  named  supraorbital  (fig.  2,  sp.o.).  The  depressed 
and  expanded  ethmoidal  region  (jig.  3  a,  eth.)  is  widest  at  the 
palatine  articulation.  The  supraoccipital  exhibits  a  large  vertical 
keel  on  its  hinder  face,  but  neither  the  occipital  nor  otic  elements 
are  sufficiently  well  displayed  for  description.  In  the  pterygo- 
palatine arcade  the  quadrate  (figs.  3, 4,  qu.)  is  often  seen.  It  is 
triangular  in  shape,  with  a  robust  articular  head,  and  an  upwardly 
directed  process  arising  from  the  lower  end  of  its  hinder  border, 
clasping  the  thick  styliform  symplectic  (fig.  4,  sym.).  The  whole 
of  its  upper  margin  is  apposed  to  the  thin  triangular  meiapterygoid 
(figs.  3,  4,  m.pt.),  and  its  anterior  edge  is  similarly  in  contact  with 
the  downwardly  curved  hinder  extremity  of  the  ectopterygoid  (fig.  3, 
ectp.).  The  twisted  and  expanded  hyomandibular  is  also  shown  in 
one  specimen,  reaching  the  upper  end  of  the  symplectic;  and 
there  are  remains  of  a  relatively  large  and  thin,  antero-posteriorly 
elongated  entopterygoid.  In  specimen  no.  P.  5680  there  is  evidence 
of  minute  clustered,  pointed  teeth  on  some  thin  internal  bone ;  and 
this  may  have  been  either  ecto-  or  ento-pterygoid.  The  maxilla 
(figs.  3,  5,  ww?.)  is  robust  and  arched,  with  a  large  upwardly 
directed  process  at  its  anterior  end  and  a  convex  oral  margin. 
The  upper  portion  is  overlapped  by  two  large  supramaxiUaries 
(figs.  3,  5,  s.mx.  i,  2),  the  binder  the  deepest,  and  sending  a 
narrow  process  forwards  above  the  upper  margin  of  the  anterior 
plate.  The  premaxilla,  underlapping  the  maxilla,  is  small,  and  both 
this  and  the  maxilla  are  provided  with  very  minute  clustered  teeth. 
The  dentary  portion  of  the  mandible  (figs.  5  a,  6,  d.)  is  very  robust 
at  the  symphysis,  with  a  cluster  of  minute  teeth  in  several  series ; 
the  points  of  attachment  of  these  teeth  are  shown  in  fig.  5  a.  The 
dentary  rises  in  the  coronoid  region,  and  its  hinder  margin  is 
excavated  for  the  reception  of  the  large  angular  (fig.  6,  ag.).  The 
lower  border  of  the  mandible  is  slightly  bent  inwards ;  and  just 
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below  the  angle  there  extends  the  sensory  canal,  opening  by  a 
series  of  pores  (seen  in  Brit.  Mus.  nos.  4294,  P.  6456).  There 
are  two  large  postorbital  cheek-plates  (fig.  3,  pt.o.\  thinner  than  the 
other  external  bones  (except  the  gular  plate),  and  there  are  also 
remains  of  suborbitals  extending  to  the  anterior  border  of  the 
preoperculum. 

The  opercular  apparatus  is  complete  and  the  bones  are  robust 
The  operculum  (fig.  3,  op.)  is  trapezoidal  in  form,  about  two-thirds 
as  broad  as  deep,  and  marked  with  coarse  branched  rugs  radiating 
from  the  point  of  suspension.  The  suboperculum  (fig.  3,  sjop.\ 
likewise  ornamented,  is  almost  sickle-shaped  and  deeply  over- 
lapped by  the  operculum,  and  bears  a  large  ascending  process  at 
its  antero-8uperior  angle.  The  interoperculum  is  small,  smooth, 
and  much  overlapped.  The  preoperculum  (fig.  3,  p.op.)  is  sharply 
angulated  and  marked  with  radiating  rugse.  There  are  not  less 
than  eighteen  branchiostegal  rays  (as  shown  by  B M .  no.  P.  5680), 
the  uppermost  large,  broad,  and  rugose ;  and  five  of  these  are 
supported  by  the  epihyal.  In  advance  of  the  branchiostegal  rays, 
between  the  rami  of  the  mandible,  there  is  also  a  conspicuous 
gular  plate  (fig.  1,  </u.),  remarkably  thin  and  elongated,  but  shown 
both  in  the  specimen  figured  and  in  others  in  the  British  Museum 
numbered  4207,  4296,  4299,  and  49891. 

The  axis  of  the  trunk  is  only  imperfectly  known.  The  vertebral 
centra  are  strengthened  by  secondary  calcifications  in  the  form  of 
small  irregular  longitudinal  ridges;  those  of  the  anterior  abdominal 
region  and  the  hinder  caudal  region  are  deeper  than  long,  while 
the  remainder  are  about  as  long  as  deep.  Ribs  are  observable,  and 
there  are  much  thickened  neural  and  haemal  arches  fused  with  the 
centra  towards  the  base  of  the  tail  (B.M.  no.  4303).  Some  styli- 
f orm  bones  in  the  abdominal  region  of  no.  49892  also  appear  to  be 
intermuscular  elements. 

There  is  nothing  worthy  of  remark  in  the  pectoral  arch,  of 
which  the  long  supraclavtcU  and  relatively  large  and  smooth 
clavicle  are  shown  in  a  British  Museum  specimen,  no.  P.  5680. 
The  pectoral  fin-rays  (fig.  \%pct.)  are  unjointed  for  a  considerable 
distance  proximally,  and  the  foremost  ray  (shown  in  B.M.  no. 
49894)  exhibits  an  oblong  expansion  at  its  base  of  attachment. 
The  ray 8  of  the  pelvic  fins  (fig.  lyplv.)  are  not  less  than  11  in 
number  and  are  similarly  only  divided  quite  at  the  distal  end; 
their  supporting  elements  are  unknown.  The  dorsal  fin,  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  back,  opposite  to  the  pelvic  pair  and  arising 
somewhat  in  advance  of  the  latter,  is  incompletely  known,  but 
consists  of  robust  rays  unjointed  for  a  long  distance  proximally, 
very  closely  divided  at  the  distal  end ;  the  supports  (shown  in 
B.M.  no.  49892)  are  large  and  dagger-shaped,  having  wide 
"  wings."  The  anal  fin  (fig.  1,  a.)  is  small  and  remote ;  the 
caudal  fin  appears  to  have  been  forked  (B.M.  no.  49891). 

The  scales  are  very  deeply  overlapping,  the  covered  portion 
being  marked  by  few  radiating  grooves  terminating  at  the  anterior 
truncated  margin*    The  posterior  border  is  gently  rounded,  and 
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the  exposed  portion  of  the  scale  sometimes  shows  only  the  con- 
centric lines  of  growth,  sometimes  is  ornamented  with  very  fine 
closely-arranged  radiating  lines  of  tubercles.  The  latter  ornamen- 
tation is  probably  normal  and  varies  with  the  state  of  abrasion  of 
the  fossil.  The  scales  of  the  lateral  line  are  not  enlarged ;  the 
course  of  the  sensory  canal  is  marked  by  a  feeble  ridge  and  a  notch 
in  the  hinder  border  of  most  of  the  scales. 

2.  Elopopsis  cbassus.    (Plate  XLTTT.  figs.  1,  a-c.) 

Osmeroides  crassus,  F.  Dixon,  Geol.  &  Foss.  Sussex,  p.  376 
(1850) ;  A.  S.  Woodward,  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  x.  p.  322  (1888). 

The  name  of  Osmeroides  crassus  was  given  by  Dixon  to  a  unique 
specimen  from  the  Chalk  of  Sussex  now  in  the  Brighton  Museum, 
but  the  fossil  has  hitherto  been  only  briefly  noticed  without 
detailed  description.  The  writer  has  thus  availed  himself  of  the 
kindness  of  Henry  Willett,  Esq.,  and  the  ex-Chairman  of  the 
Museum  Committee  (Edward  Crane,  Esq.),  to  examine  the  original 
specimen  more  closely.  It  comprises  the  head  with  the  anterior 
part  of  the  abdominal  region  of  a  large  fish,  much  fractured  and 
crushed  and  exhibiting  part  of  the  pectoral  fin  on  the  left  side. 
The  right  side  of  the  head  is  represented  in  PI.  XLTU.  fig.  1 ;  an 
upper  view  of  the  ethmoidal  region  is  given  in  fig.  la ;  and  separate 
drawings  of  the  left  premaxilla  and  dentary  are  given  in  figs.  1  o,  c. 

The  superficial  bones  exhibit  no  ornamentation,  merely  the  lines 
of  growth  and  in  places  sensory  canals.  The  cranial  roof  is  much 
crushed  and  fractured  and  thus  too  imperfect  for  description.  The 
great  extent  of  the  frontal*,  however,  is  well  shown,  and  the  much- 
expanded  and  truncated  ethmoid  (fig.  la,  eth.)  is  completely 
E reserved.  The  postorbital  plates  (fig.  1,  pt.o.)  cover  the  cheek 
etween  the  orbit  and  the  preoperculum,  and  there  are  also  remains 
of  well-developed  suborbitals  (*.o.).  The  premaxilla  (figs.  1,  1 o, 
pmx.)  is  relatively  small,  elongate-triangular  in  shape,  and  furnished 
on  its  oral  margin  with  a  close  series  of  small  conical  teeth. 
Within  the  mouth,  and  apparently  fixed  on  the  same  bone,  are 
also  two  much-enlarged  teeth,  laterally  compressed  but  without 
trenchant  edges  ;  the  foremost,  placed  at  the  anterior  end  of  the 
bone  and  shown  only  by  the  base,  is  the  smaller  of  the  two ;  the 
second,  well-preserved  on  each  side,  occurs  at  about  the  middle  of 
the  bone.  In  the  fossil  the  anterior  ends  of  the  premaxillae  are 
widely  separated,  but  this  may  be  due  to  crushing.  The  maxilla 
(fig.  1,  mx.)  is  very  large,  extending  backwards  beyond  the  orbit, 
and  overlapped  above  by  either  one  or  two  supramaxillary  bones 
(s.mw.),  which  are  too  much  crushed  for  description.  The  oral 
margin  of  the  bone  is  convexly  arched,  and  in  the  fossil  curves 
slightly  inwards ;  it  bears  a  single  regular  series  of  very  short  and 
stout  conical  teeth,  larger  than  the  marginal  teeth  of  the  pre- 
maxilla, and  there  are  appearances  of  a  second  series  of  smaller  teeth 
occuring  immediately  within.  The  dentary  bone  of  the  mandible 
(fig.  lc)  \B  deep  behind  and  tapers  rapidly  to  an  almost  pointed 
symphysis;  it  bears  a  single  series  of  well-spaced,  large,  conical 
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teeth,  laterally  compressed  but  without  trenchant  edges.  There  is 
also  a  pair  of  still  larger  teeth  of  a  similar  character  immediately 
within  the  symphysis  of  the  mandible.  All  the  teeth  are  smooth. 
The  preoperculum  (fig.  1,  p. op.)  is  relatively  thin,  broad  at  its 
angle,  and  marked  with  radiating  sensory  canals.  The  limits  of 
the  operculum  and  suboperculum  are  not  quite  clear ;  and  of  the 
branckiostegal  rays  it  can  only  be  said  that  they  are  numerous, 
perhaps  about  20  on  each  side.  A  gular  plate  may  or  may  not 
have  been  present,  but  no  remains  of  it  are  preserved. 

The  centra  of  the  anterior  abdominal  vertebra  are  deeper  than 
long,  and  strengthened  by  peripheral  secondary  calcifications  in 
the  form  of  irregular  longitudinal  ridges.  The  scales  are  large  and 
smooth. 

As  shown  by  the  characters  of  its  dentition,  the  fossil  thus 
described  evidently  pertains  to  a  genus  distinct  from  that  to  which 
Osmeroides  lewesiensis  is  referred.  In  the  absence  of  the  trunk, 
however,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  its  precise  position  ;  and  it  can 
only  be  said  to  approach  most  nearly  the  Elops-hke  fishes  from 
the  Chalk  of  Bohemia  and  Dalmatia  to  which  the  generic  name 
Elopopsis  has  been  applied.  It  agrees  with  these  especially  in  the 
nature  of  the  dentition,  the  form  of  the  mandible,  and  the 
characters  of  the  preoperculum.  As  a  temporary  expedient,  the 
Brighton  fossil  may  therefore  bear  the  name  of  Elopopsis  crassus. 

3.  Aulolbpis  typus.    (Plate  XLHL  figs.  2-6.) 

AuloUpis  typus,  L.  Agassis,  Poiss.  Foss.  vol.  v.  pt.  i.  p.  14,  pt.  iL 
p.  109,  pi.  lx.o.  figs.  5-8  (1834-44) ;  A.  8.  Woodward,  Proc.  GeoL 
Assoc,  vol.  x.  p.  324  (1888). 

Another  generic  type  from  the  English  Chalk  commonly  regarded 
as  a  Salmonoid  is  named  Aulolepis.  Only  a  single  species,  A.  typus, 
is  known ;  but  this  is  represented  by  so  large  a  series  of  specimens 
in  the  British  Museum  that  it  makes  an  important  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  osteology  of  the  Cretaceous  physosto- 
matous  fishes. 

The  head  is  known  almost  exclusively  by  the  external  bones. 
The  cranial  roof  (fig.  2)  is  flattened  mesially,  but  somewhat  arched 
downwards  at  the  lateral  margin;  and  the  occipital  border  is 
either  straight  or  with  a  slightly  re-entering  angle.  The  supra- 
occipital  exhibits  a  median  vertical  keel  on  its  hinder  face,  but  the 
bone  is  almost  or  quite  excluded  from  the  superior  aspect  of  the 
skull.  The  parieUils  (pa.)  meet  in  an  irregular  wavy  suture,  as  also 
does  the  hinder  portion  of  thefrontals  (fr.),  and  the  former  bones 
scarcely  attain  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  latter ;  the  transverse 
suture  between  these  two  pairs  of  elements  is  likewise  unsymmetri- 
cally  wavy.  The  squamosals  (sq.)  are  as  broad  as  the  parietals,  but 
extend  further  forwards  on  the  outer  margin  in  a  narrow  process. 
Each  frontal  (fig.  3)  is  very  broad  behind  and  much  tapering  in 
front,  while  the  longitudinal  sensory  canal  opens  on  its  surface  in 
a  series  of  small  pores.  The  ethmoidal  region  of  the  cranium  can 
only  be  described  as  narrow,  not  much  expanded  at  the  extremity. 
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The  cheek-plaUs  are  large,  bat  comparatively  thin ;  and  the  only 
evidence  of  ornament  consists  in  radiating  lines  on  the  large  postero- 
inferior  suborbital  (B.M.  nos.  49903,  P.  5681).  The  maxilla  is 
very  robust  and  arched  so  that  the  oral  margin  is  convex  (fig*  4, 
mx.).  Anteriorly  it  is  produced  upwards  and  inwards  as  a  long 
narrow  process  (p.)  above  the  premaxilla  towards  its  attachment  in 
the  front  of  the  ethmoidal  region ;  the  upper  portion  is  a  thin 
lamina  overlapped  by  two supramaxillary  plates  (figs.  3a,  4,  *,...•■•  a 
of  which  the  hindermost  is  deepest  and  has  an  anteriorly  directed 
process  at  its  front  upper  angle.  The  premaxilla  (fig.  4,  pnui\)  is 
shown  to  have  been  moderately  extended  beneath  the  maxilla, 
The  mandible  is  deepest  in  the  coronoid  region,  and  the  angular 
element  (fig.  2  a,  ag.)  is  very  large,  extending  for  a  length  of  more 
than  two-thirds  that  of  the  dentary  (d.)  on  the  outer  surface.  The 
inferior  border  of  the  ramus  is  slightly  bent  inwards,  and  along  the 
angle  thus  formed  the  sensory  canal  opens  in  a  longitudinal  series 
of  small  pits  (fig.  5).  The  teeth  are  very  minute  and  clustered  on 
the  margin  of  both  jaws. 

Behind  the  occipital  on  each  side  there  is  a  small  supratemporal 
plate,  and  partly  covered  by  this  is  a  large  post-temporal  element. 
The  operculum  (fig.  5,  op.)  is  trapezoidal  in  form,  nearly  twice  as 
deep  in  front  as  behind.  The  suboperculum  (s.op.)  is  somewhat  leas 
than  half  as  deep  as  the  latter,  and  has  a  prominent  ascending 
process  at  its  antero-superior  angle.  The preoperculum  (fig.  4,  JU0JM 
is  well  exposed,  with  the  inferior  limb  sharply  bent  forwards ;  unci 
its  outer  face  is  marked  by  a  sharp  vertical  ridge  giving  rise  to  a 
few  radiations  at  the  angle.  The  interoperculum  (fig.  5,  i.o/>.)  h 
long  and  narrow,  and  the  branchiostegal  rays,  shown  to  the  number 
of  eight  or  nine  in  fig.  5  (ftr.),  are  broad.  It  is  also  interesting  lo 
observe  that  between  the  rami  of  the  mandible  (fig.  5,  d.)  there  ia 
a  long  narrow  azygous  gular  plate  (gu.),  quite  smooth  on  the  outer 
face  and  regularly  rounded  at  each  end. 

One  specimen  (no.  47932)  exhibits  at  the  back  of  the  head 
remains  of  a  close  series  of  small  styliform  bones,  acutely  pointed 
at  the  anterior  end,  attached  by  a  slight  expansion  at  the  hinder 
end.    These  are  probably  giUr-rakers, 

The  vertebral  centra  are  robust  and  the  secondary  lateral  ossifi- 
cations are  in  the  form  of  delicate  longitudinal  ridges.  Appear- 
ances in  nos.  49903  and  P.  4247  suggest  that  there  was  a  perfu ra- 
tion in  the  middle  of  each  centrum  allowing  for  the  passage  oi  a 
persistent  thread  of  notochord ;  while  it  is  clear  that  the  neural 
arches  throughout  and  the  haemal  arches  in  the  caudal  region  are 
fused  with  the  supporting  centra.  Ribs  also  are  seen  in  the 
abdominal  region,  not  extending  quite  to  the  ventral  border.  The 
number  of  vertebra  cannot  be  counted,  but  there  seem  to  have  been 
not  less  than  twenty  in  the  abdominal  region.  The  ant  or  lor 
abdominal  vertebral  centra  are  deeper  than  long — those  moat 
posteriorly  at  least  as  long  as  deep. 

The  pectoral  arch  is  obscure,  but  the  remains,  shown  from  Lin; 
inner  aspect  in  fig.  69  exhibit  the  relatively  large  elongated  supra- 
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clavicle  (s.cl.)  and  the  arched  clavicle  (cl.)  expanded  at  its  lower 
end.  Posteriorly  may  also  be  seen  the  large  scapula  («&),  pierced 
by  an  oval  foramen.  The  pelvic  arch  (fig.  6,  plv.)  is  of  the 
ordinary  form,  the  two  halves  separate,  each  expanded  at  the 
origin  of  the  fin  and  tapering  forwards.  It  is  situated  in  a 
remarkably  advanced  position,  for  the  figured  specimen  seems  to 
show  that  the  anterior  fins  represented  in  the  type  specimen 
are  truly  the  pelvic  pair ;  while  each  of  these  fins  is  very  well 
developed  and  comprises  not  less  than  eight  rays  \  The  dorsal  fin 
( fig.  2,  d.f.)  occupies  about  the  middle  of  the  back  and  seems  to 
comprise  two  or  three  spinous  rays  anteriorly. 

The  anal  fin  is  small  and  remote,  consisting  of  robust  rajs 
which  are  unpinted  for  a  considerable  length  at  their  base. 

The  scales  are  thick,  cycloid,  and  very  deeply  overlapping ;  the 
external  markings  are  merely  those  produced  by  the  concentric 
lines  of  growth,  but  there  are  a  few  traces  of  radiating  lines  and 
crimping  in  the  covered  portion.  The  peculiar  longitudinal 
elevations,  described  by  Agassiz  as  marking  the  course  of  the 
44  lateral  line,"  are  apparently  confined  to  the  scales  of  the  caudal 
region. 

4.   ACBOGNATHUS  BOOPB. 

Acrognathus  bocps,  L.  Agassiz,  Poiss.  Foss.  vol.  v.  pt  i.  p.  14, 
pt.  ii.  p.  108,  pi.  lx.a.  figs.  1-4  (1834-44);  A.  S.  Woodward,  Proc. 
Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  x.  p.  323  (1888). 

No  new  evidence  is  forthcoming  as  to  this  supposed  deep-sea 
Salmonoid.  It  is  represented  in  the  British  Museum  only  by  the 
type  specimen  and  a  fragment. 

Conclusion. 

In  determining  the  systematic  position  of  these  fishes  from  the 
English  Chalk  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  refer  to  the  most 
distinctive  external  feature  by  which  Salmonoids  can  be  separated 
from  Clupeoids.  The  nature  of  the  matrix  would  not  admit  of 
the  preservation  of  an  adipose  dorsal  fin,  even  if  it  were  originally 
well-developed.  Three  osteological  characters  of  Qsmtraidt*  and 
Auhlepis,  however,  now  made  known  for  the  first  time,  combine 
to  suggest  comparisons  only  in  one  direction,  namely,  nith  the 
modern  genera  Elops^  Mcgalops,  and  their  extinct  allies.  These 
characters  are : — (i.)  the  union  of  the  parietal  bones  in ee tally  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  supraoccipital  from  the  cranial  roof ;  (iU  the 
arched  maxilla  overlapped  above  by  two  largy  supra  maxillary 
bones  ;  and  (iii.)  the  presence  of  a  large  gnlar  plate*  It  ia  true 
that  although  in  the  typical  Salmonidrc  the  supraoccipital  separates 
the  parietals  on  the  cranial  roof,  there  are  rare  instances  (e*^ 
ThymaUus)  in  which  the  parietals  are  id  contact  throughout  their 

1  Since  this  paper  was  read  the  writer  bus  obrnfrred  a  ipmtnea  in  the 
Woodwardian  Museum,  Cambridge  (Forbee- Young  collection  j,  in  which  litf 
pelvic  fins  are  beautifully  preserved  in  the  advanced  situation  here  described. 
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length.  Further,  it  is  known  that  the  double  supramaxilla  is  not 
quite  constant  in  the  Clupeoids,  Elopines,  and  their  allies.  It 
may  also  be  argued  that,  as  Dr.  GKinther  admits  to  the  Clupeidse 
living  fishes  with  a  gular  plate  (Elopa,  Megahps),  there  is  no 
reason  for  excluding  from  the  Salnionid®  any  primitive  fishes 
which  differ  only  from  the  living  members  of  this  family  in  the 
possession  of  such  a  plate.  Nevertheless,  so  far  as  the  present 
writer  is  aware,  supramaxillaries  of  the  form  described  above  in 
Omeroides  and  Axdolepis  have  not  hitherto  been  observed  in  any 
Salmonoid,  while  they  are  a  very  common  feature  among 
Clupeoids  and  Elopines. '  The  two  Cretaceous  genera  under  dis- 
cussion may  therefore  be  provisionally  associated  with  the  latter. 
The  fishes  named  Osmeroides  from  the  Chalk  of  Mount  Lebanon 
may  also  be  placed  here,  for  they  likewise  exhibit  a  large  gular 
plate ;  and  Elopoptis  is  already  assigned  to  the  same  systematic 
position  by  common  consent.  Flops  and  Megalops,  indeed,  have 
many  more  close  allies  in  Cretaceous  and  early  Tertiary  strata 
than  has  hitherto  been  suspected,  and  the  type  they  represent 
seems  to  have  been  dominant  among  the  earliest  Physostomi. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

Plate  XLIL 

Fig.  1.  (kmeroides  lewcsiensu ;  fish  from  ventral  aspect,  two-thirds  nat.  size. 
a.,  base  of  anal  fin;  d.,  dentary;  gu.,  gular  plate;  mx.,  maxilla; 
op.,  operculum ;  pet.,  pectoral  fins ;  ph.,  pelvic  fins ;  s.mx.i,  posterior 
snpramaxiUary ;  $.op.,  suboperculum.     [P.  7188.] 

2.  Ditto;  hinder  portion  of  cranial  roof,  upper  aspect,   fr.,  frontal; 

pa.,  parietal ;  8.t.,  supratemporal ;  sp.o.,  supraorbital ;  sq.,  squamosal. 

3.  Ditto ;  side  view  of  head.    3  a.  Bostral  region  of  same  specimen,  upper 

aspect.  br.t  branchiostegal  rays  ;  rn.pt. t  metapterygoia ;  d.,  dentary; 
ectp.,  ectopterygoid ;  eth.,  ethmoid ;  fr.,  frontal ;  mx.,  maxilla ;  op., 
operculum;  orb.,  orbit;  p.op.,  preoperculum ;  pt.o.,  postorbitsj; 
gu.,  quadrate ;  $.mx.  i,  i,  supramaxillaries ;  s.op.  suboperculum. 
[4296V) 


4.  Ditto;   right  quadrate  (qu.),  metapterygoid  (rn.pt.),  and  symplectic 

(sym.),  outer  aspect    [P.  5680.] 

5.  Ditto ;  left  maxilla  (mx.)  and  supramaxillaries  (s.mx.  t,  2),  outer  aspect. 


5  a.  Symphysis  of  mandible,  oral  aspect,  showing  attachment  of 
teeth.    [49891.] 

6.  Ditto;    right  mandibular  ramus,  outer   aspect,     ag.,  angular;    d., 
dentary.    [4296.] 

Plate  XLIII. 

Fig.  1.  BXopoptis  crastus ;  lateral  riew  of  head,  two-thirds  nat.  size.  1  a.  Upper 
riew  of  ethmoidal  region.  I  b.  Left  pre  maxilla,  outer  aspect,  1  c. 
Left  dentary,  outer  aspect  eth.,  ethmoid ;  fr.,  frontal ;  md.,  man- 
dible; mxn  maxilla;  orb.,  orbit;  pxtp.,  preonerculum ;  pmx.,  pre- 
maxilla;  pt.o.,  postorbital;  s.mx.,  supramaxiOary ;  &.O.,  suborbital. 
[Willett  Collection,  Brighton  Museum,  no.  61.] 

2.  Aukltpi*  typus ;  imperfect  fish,  dorsal  aspect.    2  a.  Bight  mandibular 

ramus,     ag.,  angular ;  or.,  articular ;  d.,  dentary ;   df.,  dorsal  fin  ; 
fr.,  frontal ;  pa.,  parietal ;  sq.t  squamosal.    [P.  5681.] 

3.  Ditto ;  right  frontal,  upper  aspect    [P.  1854.] 
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Fig.  4.  Aulolepu  typus)  head,  right  lateral  aspect.     p.t  palatine  proeeaf  of 
maxilla ;  other  letters  as  abore.    [P.  4247.] 

5.  Ditto;  head,  left  lateral  aspect,  with  gular  plate  (gu.).    6r.f  branehio- 

stegal  rays ;  uop.f  interoperoulum ;  op.,  operculum ;  $jop^  saboper- 
culura ;  other  letters  as  above.    [49903.1 

6.  Ditto ;  pectoral  and  pelvic  arches,    d.,  clavicle ;  ph.,  imperfect  pelvic 

bone  with  fin  ;  «.c/.,  supraclavicle ;  *?.,  scapula.    [47932.J 

All  the  specimens  were  obtained  from  the  English  Chalk,  and  unless  otherwise 
stated  the  figures  are  of  the  natural  site.  Except  the  original  of  PL  XTJTI. 
fig.  1,  the  specimens  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  numbers 
placed  in  brackets  refer  to  the  Register  of  the  Geological  Department. 


2.  On  the  Gastropod  Colpodaspis  pusilla  of  Michael  Sara. 
By  Waltbr  Garstang,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer 
of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

[Received  November  20, 1894.] 
(Plate  XLIV.) 

The  mollusk  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  communi- 
cation has  been  so  rarely  seen,  and  presents  such  interesting 
peculiarities,  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  the  description  of  a 
new  specimen.  In  the  main  my  observations  confirm  those  of 
the  discoverer  of  Colpodaspis,  Michael  Sars ;  but  the  few  points  in 
which  I  have  to  modify,  or  supplement,  Sars's  interpretations  seem 
to  render  the  position  and  relations  of  the  genus  somewhat  clearer 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

The  literature  on  Colpodaspis  pusilla  is  not  extensive,  as  the 
only  original  observations  on  the  creature  are  contained  in  Sars's 
memoir l  on  the  fauna  of  the  Christiania  fjord.  Two  specimens 
were  found  by  Michael  Sars  at  Drobak,  one  in  August  1864  at  a 
depth  of  70-80  fms.,  the  other  in  June  1865  at  a  depth  of  20  fms. 
A  slightly  larger  specimen  was  obtained  a  little  later  by  G.  O*  San* 
at  Horten  in  14-20  fms.  Since  the  capture  of  these  Norwegian 
specimens  thirty  years  ago  no  additional  individuals  appear  to  bate 
been  obtained  until  on  Feb.  21st  of  the  present  year  (1894)  1 
found 2  a  specimen  in  the  results  of  a  day's  dredging  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Plymouth,  about  two  miles  south  of  the 
Mewstone,  at  a  depth  of  some  15  fms.  The  ground  was  rough,  and 
consisted  of  bard  clean  red  sandstone  covered  with  CanjophyUia, 
with  which  were  associated  Sertularia  arpfwtea,  Ifenrida  (CribtMa) 
sanguinolenta,  and  a  sponge  resembling  Bowerbank's  figure  of 
Isodictya  dissimilis  (Brit.  Spong.  iii,  pi.  lv.). 

This  Plymouth  individual  was  one  eighth  of  an  inch  (3*125  mm.) 
in  length.  In  colour  it  was  snow-white,  speckled  with  opaque 
white  spots.    When  the  animal  was  inverted,  a  position  which  it 

1  M.  Sara,  Bidrag  til  Kundakab  om  Christian  ia  fjord  ens  Fauna,  it.  (Chrktiimi*, 
1870),  pp.  70-74,  plate  xi  figB.  1-6. 

2  Garstang,  "Fauniatic  Notes  at  Plymouth  during  1893-94,*  Journal  Mar. 
BioL  Aasoo.  lii.  1894,  p.  219. 
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frequently  assumed  in  captivity  in  order  to  creep,  after  the  manner 
of  so  many  Nndibranchs,  alone  the  surface-film,  a  large  glandular 
mass  of  an  orange  colour  could  be  seen  through  the  skin  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  posterior  prolongation  of  the  mantle,  where 
this  organ  lay  beneath  the  foot.  This  glandular  mass  of  an  orange 
colour  in  all  probability  represents  the  "  rounded  brownish-yellow 
mass  "  observed  by  Sars  in  a  similar  position  and  termed  by  him 
the  liver.  The  anterior  edges  of  the  foot,  the  dorsal  and  posterior 
edge  of  the  tentacles,  and  parts  of  the  ventro-lateral  region  of  the 
mantle  were  ciliated. 

The  animal  consists  of  a  foot,  a  small  tentaculated  head,  an 
elevated  globose  body,  and  a  posterior  tail-like  pallial  appendage. 

The  Foot — Sars  states  that  the  foot  is  well-developed  and  of 
about  the  same  length  as  the  mantle;  that  in  front  it  is  as 
broad  as  the  mantle,  but  becomes  considerably  narrower  behind, 
and  terminates  in  an  obtusely  rounded  extremity.  He  further 
states  that  its  anterior  edge  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  deep 
incision  into  a  pair  of  lappets  with  rounded  extremities.  These 
statements  are  perfectly  borne  out  by  his  figures  (pi.  xi.  figs.  1,4); 
but  comparison  with  those  supplied  by  myself  shows  that  a  some- 
what different  interpretation  must  be  made  of  the  anterior  parts 
of  the  foot.  The  two  lappets,  which  in  Sara's  figures  are  shown 
to  be  directed  forwards,  are  not  really,  as  he  maintains,  the  divari- 
cated halves  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot,  but  are  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  a  pair  of  expansions  of  the  anterolateral  margins  of 
the  foot,  analogous  to  the  anterior  horns  of  the  foot  in  many 
jEolids,  but  differing  from  the  latter  in  their  greater  size  and 
obtuse  extremities  (Fl.  XLIY.  fig.  2).  Sars's  figures  also  indicate 
that  they  are  capable  of  being  directed  forwards;  but  I  never 
observed  them  in  this  position  myself,  and  must  regard  the  con- 
dition represented  in  my  figures  as  more  normal  than  the  former. 
These  anterolateral  processes  are  so  considerable  that,  in  view  of 
the  affinities  indicated  by  other  organs  of  Colpodaspis,  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  regard  them  as  homologous  with  those  pleuropodial ' 
expansions  so  frequently  met  with  among  Opisthobranchiate  mol- 
lusks.  This  view  receives  strong  support  from  the  fact  that  in 
Haminea  hydatis  of  the  Mediterranean  (which  appears  to  be  a 
different  species  from  the  H.  hydatis  of  British  naturalists)  the 
pleuropodia,  according  to  Boule*,  are  scarcely  developed  except  on 
the  sides  of  the  anterior  region  of  the  body.  Here — to  judge  from 
Boule's  figure — they  form  elongated  obtuse  flattened  expansions 
of  the  foot  remarkably  like  those  of  Colpodaspis,  differing  only  in 
their  greater  size  and  in  their  power  of  retroflexion  over  the  back 
of  the  body. 

1  The  term  pleuropodia  was  suggested  by  me  in  1890  as  a  substitute  for  the 
undesirable  word  tnrapodia  as  applied  to  the  lateral  pedal  expansions  of  Opis- 
tbobranch  molluaks,  and  has  been  accepted  by  Bergh  and  other  writers  (Journ. 
M.  B.  A.  i.  p.  419). 

1  Boule,  "Becherohes  sur  les  Tectibranches  etc.,"  Ann.  Mus.  Hist  Nat, 
Marseille,  ii.  1885,  Mem.  no.  3,  p.  22,  fig.  13. 
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The  foot,  upon  this  interpretation,  must  accordingly  be  described 
as  T-square  shaped,  with  graceful]/  arched  anterior  wings  and 
rounded  extremities,  and  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  sheU- 
bearing  portion  of  the  mantle.  The  median  furrow  of  its  plantar 
surface  is  shown  in  my  drawing  (fig.  2)  to  have  the  same  extent  as 
in  Sara's  specimens. 

The  Head. — The  grooved  tentacles  in  my  specimen  correspond 
with  Sara's  description,  except  that  no  mention  is  made  in  the 
latter  of  a  low  curved  ridge  which  can  be  seen  in  my  figure  1 
crossing  the  anterior  part  of  the  bead  from  side  to  side  and  con- 
necting the  postero-dorsal  edges  of  the  two  tentacles  with  one 
another.  The  eyes  also  are  much  closer  together  in  the  Plymouth 
individual  than  they  are  represented  to  be  in  Sara's  figures ;  and 
the  statement  of  the  latter  that  they  are  situated  u  close  behind 
and  within  the  base  of  the  tentacles  "  cannot  be  said  to  be  appli- 
cable in  the  present  case.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that  any  great 
importance  should  be  attached  to  these  slight  discrepancies. 

When  Colpodaspis  pusiUa  is  creeping  upon  a  flat  surface,  the 
antero-lateral  horns  of  the  foot  are  311st  perceptibly  in  advance  of 
the  tentacles  (fig.  1) ;  but  when  the  creature  is  swimming  inverted 
at  the  surface  of  the  water  the  tentacles  are  then  seen  to  be  con- 
siderably in  front  of  the  horns  of  the  foot  (fig.  2). 

The  Body. — I  have  no  addition  to  make  to  Sara's  account  of  the 
body  proper,  except  that  in  the  Plymouth  specimen  the  edges  of 
the  pallia!  siphon  were  more  closely  apposed  than  seems  to  hare 
been  the  case  with  Sara's  individuals. 

PaUial  appendage. — When  the  animal  is  creeping  upon  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel,  a  broad  flattened  tail-like  appendage  projects 
behind  the  mantle  and  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  the  posterior 
section  of  the  foot.  Examination  of  the  animal  from  the  ventral 
aspect,  however,  reveals  that  this  appendage  is  in  reality  a  pos- 
terior prolongation  of  the  hinder  margin  of  the  mantle  to  the 
morphological  left  of  the  pallial  siphon  (fig.  2). 

Sara  adduces  no  homologue  of  this  peculiar  appendage,  but  it  is, 
in  my  opinion,  to  be  directly  compared  with  the  posterior  pallial 
lobes*  of  various  genera  of  Bulloid  Tectibranchs.  For  example,  in 
Haminea  cornea  Koule l  writes  as  follows : — ". .  d  sa  partie  pos- 
terieure  U  manteau  devient  assez  eharnu  et  forme  alors  une  expansion 
arrondie  que  de  prime  abord  on  serait  tenU  de  considerer  comme 
Textremite  du  pied.  Ceite  expansion  nous  parait  itre  f  analogue  du 
lobe  paUeal  posUrisur  de  droits  que  Von  observe  chez  le  Doridium 
meckelii,  mats  qui  serait  privi  de  son  flagcttum." 

Forbes  and  Hanley  *  mistook  this  pallial  lobe  for  a  "supra-caudal 
(equivalent  to  opercular)  lobe,"  but  they  correctly  describe  it  in 
Haminea  hydatis  as  being  "  large  and  reflected  on  the  spire." 

In  FhUine  catena  also,  according  to  Route*,  the  mantle  terminates 
posteriorly  in  a  convex  margin,  a  little  below  which  are  two  fleshy 

1  i.cp.19. 

'  '  British  Mollusc*,'  vol.  Hi.  p.  542,  pi.  UU.  fig.  3. 

*  l.c.  p.  86. 
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prolongations, A(  which  can  be  mistaken  for  the  posterior  border  of 
the  foot  when  the  animal  is  contracted."  His  figures  unfortunately 
do  not  show  this  point  at  all  well  (pi.  i.  fig.  25),  and  Forbes  and 
Hanley's  figure,  though  clearer,  does  not  seem  to  represent  the 
anatomical  relations  correctly  (I.  c.  pi.  UU.  fig.  4). 

In  FhUine  aperta  the  plantar  surface  also  consists  both  of  foot 
and  mantle ;  but  this  part  of  the  mantle  does  not  correspond  with 
the  pallial  appendage  of  Colpodaspis,  as  it  contains  the  viscera 
and  shell.  If  it  be  examined,  however,  from  the  ventral  aspect,  the 
pallial  siphon  is  seen  on  the  left  hand,  as  in  Colpodaspis  (fig.  2), 
and,  to  the  right  of  the  siphon,  the  mantle  is  seen  to  be  prolonged 
into  a  short  free  membranous  border,  which  overhangs  the  siphonal 
groove  and  even  extends  slightly  behind  it.  The  relations  of  this 
slight  expansion  are  such  that  I  think  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
rudimentary,  or  probably  vestigial,  representative  of  the  pallial 
appendage  of  Colpodatpis. 

Radula. — This  organ  was  not  described  in  Sars's  original  paper, 
but  a  figure  of  it  was  given  (without  description)  in  a  later  work 
by  G.  O.  Sars !.  There  is  a  single  admedian  series  of  sickle-shaped 
denticles  on  either  side,  and  two  series  of  slender  laterals,  the 
formula  thus  being  2, 1,  0, 1,  2.  I  was  unable  to  lay  open  the 
contracted  radula  of  my  specimen,  owing  to  its  excessive  minute- 
ness; but  I  determined  that  the  number  of  rows  in  the  radula 
was  from  25  to  30,  and  isolated  individual  denticles  and  half-rows 
by  teasing  with  needles.  Some  of  these  are  drawn  as  figure  3  of 
my  Plate.  The  admedian  denticles  of  this  radula  differ  from  those 
figured  by  Sars  in  presenting  a  sharp  distinction  between  their 
terminal  and  proximal  parts.  The  handle  of  the  sickle  shows  an 
angular  projection  from  its  inner  or  concave  edge,  like  the  corre- 
sponding 'denticle  in  Colobocephalus  costeUatus  as  figured  on  the 
same  plate  (fig.  16).  The  lateral  denticles  also  furnish  an  additional 
point  of  resemblance  between  the  radute  of  these  two  types  in 
that  their  points  are  slightly  bent  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  that 
of  their  general  surface,  so  that,  when  the  denticles  are  mounted 
flat  upon  a  slide,  their  points  are  directed  upwards  towards  the 
observer. 

SJidl.—S&rs  has  described  the  shell  so  accurately  that  I  have 
nothing  to  add  to  his  description ;  but  my  figures,  being  on  a  larger 
scale,  represent  its  form  and  wonderful  delicacy  rather  better. 

Summary. — On  the  whole,  I  think  this  Plymouth  specimen  pre- 
sents features  which  indicate  a  slight  advance  on  the  organization 
of  those  described  and  figured  by  Sars.  1  may  mention  its  greater 
size  (3*125  mm.  as  compared  with  2*5  mm.),  the  greater  differen- 
tiation of  the  tentacles,  pallial  siphon,  and  admedian  denticles,  and 
perhaps  some  increased  extension  of  the  free  margin  of  the  shell. 

Affinities. — Sars  was  not  quite  certain  whether  Colpodatpis 
belonged  to  the  Opisthobranchia  at  all,  and  was  much  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  the  foot  is  attached  to  the  body  by  a  somewhat 

1  *  Bidrag  til  Kundskaben  om  Norms  Arktiske  Fauna.  I.  Mollusca  Regionis 
Arctic*  Noiregue '  (Ohriitiania,  1878),  plate  xit.  (TabuUe  anatomic©)  fig.  15. 
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narrow  stalk — a  feature  which  it  shares  with  most  Prosobraochs. 
Gwyn  Jeffreys  even  informed  him  that  he  was  inclined  to  consider 
Colpodaspis  as  the  young  of  Cyprcea  europasa — a  view  which  now, 
at  any  rate,  can  no  longer  be  entertained. 

In  spite  of  our  ignorance  of  the  anatomy  of  Colpodaspis  we  may, 
however,  as  a  result  of  the  above  observations,  be  certain  that 
Colpodaspis  is  a  true  Opisthobranch.  It  resembles  various  Cepha- 
laspidea  in  the  pleuropodial  expansions  of  its  foot  (cf .  Hamirua), 
in  the  posterior  appendage  of  the  mantle  (Haminea,  PhQine),  in  its 
inflated  shell  (Haminea,  Utriculus),  and  in  its  radula  (PhMne). 
On  the  other  hand  it  resembles  the  Notaspidea,  and  differs  from 
the  above  types  of  Cephalaspidea,  in  the  great  extent  of  the  mantle 
and  in  the  form  of  the  head  and  tentacles.  In  the  latter  point  it 
again  resembles  the  Anaspidea,  for  in  the  young  Aplysia,  as  I  have 
often  observed,  there  is  only  one  pair  of  tentacles  (the  anterior 
one)  for  a  considerable  period,  and  these  are  grooved  just  as  in 
Colpodaspis  and  Pleurobranchus.  These  various  points  of  resem- 
blance are  all  explicable  if  we  regard  Colpodaspis  as  a  very  primitive 
type  of  Tectibranchiate  mollusk,  belonging  indeed  to  the  Cephal- 
aspidea, but  retaining  in  an  unspeciahzed  condition  an  unusual 
number  of  those  primitive  characters  which  the  common  ancestors 
of  the  Cephalaspidea  and  Notaspidea  alike  possessed.  It  supplies 
an  indubitable  connecting-link  between  these  two  great  subdivisions 
of  the  Tectibranchia ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  group  Cephalaspidea, 
in  spite  of  the  inappropriateness  of  the  name,  owing  to  its  acquisi- 
tion of  pleuropodial  expansions  and  a  posterior  pallial  appendage — 
two  associated  features  which  are  especially  characteristic  of  this 
group. 

The  question  still  remains  open  whether  or  not  the  creature 
described  by  Sars  and  myself  has  assumed  its  adult  features. 
Fischer1  has  suggested  that  Colobocephalus  costellatus  and  Colpo- 
daspis pusilla  are  possibly  only  young  stages  of  Philine  or  of 
neighbouring  genera  of  Tectibranchs,  owing  to  the  radula  in  these 
two  types  resembling  very  closely  the  radula  of  certain  species  of 
Philine  (velutinoides,  lima,  anpulata).  This  theory,  however,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  altogether  untenable  in  the  case  of  Colobocephalus, 
which,  beyond  the  radula,  present*  no  particularly  Cephalaspidean, 
or  even  Opisthobranchiate,  features.  The  probability,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  Philinidsa  have  been  derived  phylogenetically  from 
a  Colpodaspis-like  ancestor  is  sufficiently  great  to  render  Fischer's 
view  in  this  case  worthy  of  consideration.  The  white  colour  of 
the  body  and  the  early  enclosure  of  the  shell  by  the  mantle 
support  this  view ;  but  the  fact  that  all  the  specimens  so  far  taken, 
which  have  been  captured  at  such  different  times  of  the  year  as 
June,  August,  and  February,  have  been  practically  identical  in 
structure,  and  have  shown  no  special  approach  towards  the  adult 
organization  of  Philine,  seems  to  me  to  render  the  view  improbable. 
The  possession  of  a  similar  radula  by  so  different  a  creature  as 

1  *  Manuel  de  Conebyliologie/  1887,  p.  564, 
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Colobocephalus  rather  minimizes  than   supports  tho  view  which 
Fischer  has  expressed. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XHIV. 

Fig.  1.  Colpodaspis  pusilla,  from  Plymouth.    Dorsal  view  of  the  nuimul  creep- 
ing  upon  a  flat  surface ;  enlarged. 
F.  Foot. 

M.  Mantle  enclosing  shell. 
P.  Pallial  appendage. 
8.  Pallial  siphon. 

2.  Ventral  view  of  same,  as  creeping  inverted  on  the  surface -film. 

PI.  Pleuropodial  expansion.  . 
T.  Tentacles. 

3.  Denticles  from  the  radula  of  same.    Zeiss,  Obi   D,  Oc.  4.  Gam.  hta, 

a,  A  balf-row,  showing  the  sickle-shaped  ndmcdian  and  the  pair 

of  lateral  denticles.     The  apices  are  recurred  upwards 
towards  the  observer. 

b.  Same  as  a,  but  from  the  growing  part  of  the  radula,    The 

denticles  are  seen  to  be  connected  by  a  chitinoua  eheeU 
e.  Two  admedian  denticles. 
d.  Lateral  denticles. 
4*  Two  views  of  shell  of  same,  enlarged. 


3.  On  a  singular  case  of  one  Snake  swallowing  another 
in  the  Society's  Reptile-House.  By  A,  D.  Bartlett, 
Superintendent  of  the  Society's  Gardens. 

[Received  November  5, 1894.] 

Since  January  last,  two  fine  examples  of  the  Common  Boa  (Boa 
constrictor)  have  lived  together  on  friendly  terms  in  one  of  the 
large  compartments  in  the  Reptile-House.  One  of  these,  rather  the 
larger,  was  presented  by  Messrs.  Mole  and  Urieh,  Oct.  12,  1892, 
the  other,  rather  smaller  one,  was  purchased  on  Jan.  9,  1894. 

The  Snakes  are  usually  fed  at  dusk  once  a  week,  and  on  the 
evening  of  October  5th,  Tyrrell,  the  keeper  of  the  Reptile- Ho  use, 
placed  two  pigeons  in  the  den  of  the  two  Boa  Constrictors, 
The  larger  one  seized  one  of  the  pigeons,  and  no  doubt  swallowed 
it,  after  which  the  keeper  closed  the  house  and  left.  On  his 
return  the  next  morning  he  was  astonished  to  find  only  one  Boa 
in  the  compartment  instead  of  two,  and  from  the  enormously 
increased  size  of  the  remaining  one,  he  concluded  at  once  that  the 
larger  Boa  had  swallowed  its  companion.  That  this  was  so  was 
evident  to  all  who  visited  the  house.  The  enormous  enlargement 
of  the  creature's  body  was  most  remarkable.  It  had  no  longer  the 
power  of  curling  itself  round,  as  snakes  usually  do,  but  remained 
extended  nearly  its  full  length  in  a  straight  line,  and  appeared  to 
be  at  least  three  times  its  normal  size  in  circumference*  It  was 
almost  painful  to  see  the  distended  skin,  which  had  separated 
the  scales  all  over  the  middle  of  the  body.  After  examining  the 
snake,  my  expectation  was  that  it  would  ultimately  disgorge  its 
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companion.  I  have,  however,  been  disappointed.  BecaHing  to 
mind  a  former  and  very  similar  case,  in  which  the  decomposing 
body  of  the  snake  swallowed  caused  the  death  of  its  destroyer,  I 
had  much  doubt  about  the  digestive  powers  of  this  animal.  But  in 
the  present  instance  the  snake  has  not  only  digested  its  companion, 
but  has  regained  its  appetite  as  well  as  its  normal  size.  On  Friday, 
Nov.  2nd,  the  keeper,  finding  the  creature  moving  about  as 
if  in  search  of  food,  placed  a  pigeon  in  its  den,  which  was 
seized  and  swallowed  immediately. 

I  have  had  this  voracious  serpent  measured,  and  find  it  to  be 
11  feet  in  length.  The  one  which  it  swallowed  was  about  9  feet 
in  length.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  a  serpent  of  11  feet  in 
length  can  not  only  swallow  and  digest  another  serpent  only  about 
two  feet  shorter,  but  is  ready  to  feed  again  twenty-eight  days 
afterwards. 


4.  On  a  new  Agonoid  Fish  (Agonies  gilberti)  from 
Kamtschatka.     By  B.  Collett. 

[Received  October  29, 1894.] 

(Plate  XLV.) 

I  propose  to  call  this  new  Fish 

Aoonus  oilbebti,  sp.  nov.    (Plate  XLV.) 

Diagn. —  Body  very  elongate  and  compressed,  the  tail  everywhere 
higher  than  broad.  Head  3£-4  times  in  total  length  (caudal  in- 
eluded) ;  height  of  body  8  times.  Snout  very  long,  3  times  longer 
than  the  interorbUal  space.  Barbels  on  lower  side  of  snout  and  on 
the  jaws.  Teeth  in  villiform  bands  on  the  jaws  ;  none  on  vomer  or 
palatines.  Spines  on  head  and  plates  on  body  much  as  in  A.  acipen- 
serinus,  the  spines  very  high  and  pointed  ;  plates  on  breast  about  10. 
First  dorsal  begins  at  the  end  of  4th  scale ;  3  scales  between  the 
dorsals.  Ventrals  received  in  a  longitudinal  groove.  Greyish  brown 
with  darker  spots;  head  with  shortish  bands. 

ID.  8.    2D.  8-9.    A.  10-11.    P.  15-17.    Lin.  lat.  38. 

Habitat.  Kamtschatka  (type  specimens  in  the  Christiania 
Museum). 

Description. — The  body  is  very  elongated  and  compressed, 
rather  high  in  front,  and  tapering  to  the  toil.  Its  height  (from 
ventrals  to  first  dorsal  scale)  equals  the  length  of  the  snout,  and  is 
contained  in  the  total  length  about  8  times. 

The  tail  is  compressed,  long  and  slender ;  its  height  everywhere 
greater  than  its  breadth. 

The  head. — Its  length  is  contained  in  full-grown  specimens  4 
times,  in  younger  ones  about  3|  times  in  the  total  length  (caudal 
included). 
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Thus  in  four  specimens  of  different  sizes  the  proportions  are  the 
following : — 

Total  length  183  millim Head-length    3-66  times. 

Total  length  254  millim „  3-73     „ 

Total  length  277  millim „  4-01      „ 

Total  length  290  millim „  4-02     „ 

Snont  very  long,  3  times  longer  (or  more)  than  the  interorbital 
space  (between  the  bases  of  the  supraocular  spines). 

Posterior  part  of  the  bead  comparatively  smooth,  the  inter- 
orbital  space  rather  concave ;  no  quadrangular  pit  on  the  occiput 
in  front  of  the  dorsal  scales. 

Eye  comparatively  large ;  the  horizontal  diameter  a  little  larger 
than  the  vertical.  It  is  contained  a  little  more  than  2  times  in  the 
length  of  the  snout,  and  rather  more  than  4  times  in  the  length  of 
head. 

Cirri  on  lower  side  of  snout  (in  front  of  the  premaxillary)  and  at 
the  angles  of  the  jaws '.    Their  length  equals  that  of  the  eye. 

Mouth  entirely  inferior ;  distance  from  premaxillaries  to  tip  of 
rostral  spines  about  equal  to  the  length  of  the  eye. 
Teeth  in  the  jaws ;  vomerine  or  palatine  teeth  none. 
Armature  of  the  head. — Much  like  that  of  A.  acipenserinus. 
The  rostral  spines  4,  two  projecting  horizontally  forwards,  two 
(behind  the  first)  curved  backwards.  A  third  pair  on  the  snout 
(much  nearer  the  eye  than  the  rostral  spines). 

Orbital  ridge  with  a  single  spine  (supraocular,  no  preocular) ; 
the  lower  ridge  finely  serrated. 

Occipital  ridges,  operculum,  and  preoperculum  as  in  A.  acijien- 
scrinus,  but  the  spines  more  nointea  and  longer. 

Suborbital  with  a  double  ndge  at  its  lower  margin,  the  upper 
ridge  with  two  distinct  spines  behind,  and  a  third  (sometimes 
indistinct)  at  equal  distance  from  the  eye  and  the  tip  of  the  snout. 
Head  with  about  18  distinct  spines  altogether. 
Armature  of  body. — Plates  on  the  back  and  sides  of  the  same 
number  as  in  A.  acipenserinu*,  but  the  spines  are  longer  and  curved 
more  backwards,  and  strong  everywhere  from  head  to  caudal. 
Between  the  two  dorsal  keels  and  between  the  two  lateral  keels 
there  are  no  traces  of  another  keel  (as  in  A.  valsus). 

Breast  with  about  10  polygonal  plates,  4  of  which  form  a  series 
on  each  side  and  2  a  median  series ;  bases  of  pectorals  and  ventrals 
also  surrounded  with  plates.    All  the  plates  have  a,  short  spine  in 
their  centre. 
Dorsal  plates  numbering  :— 

Plat*. 

From  occiput  to  first  dorsal    (Pair)        4 

First  dorsal  extending  over „  8 

Between  the  dorsals „  3 

Second  dorsal  extending  over „  9+1 

From  second  dorsal  to  caudal (Single)    15 

1  All  the  specimens  are  in  a  bad  state  of  pi  osei  ration  and  most  of  the  barbels 
are  lost. 
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The  dorsal  keel  (coalescing  with  the  keel  on  the  other  side  at  the 

15th  plate  in  front  of  the  caudal  fin)  is  consequently  composed  of 

38  to  39  plates :  the  lower  lateral  keel,  extending  from  lower  base 

of  the  caudal  to  base  of  the  10th  pectoral  ray,  contains  35  plates. 

Abdominal  plates  numbering : — 

Plates. 

From  ventrals  to  anal (Pair)      11 

The  anal  extending  over „         10 

From  anal  to  caudal     (Single)    17 

The  abdominal  keel  (coalescing  at  the  17th  plate  in  front  of  the 
caudal)  is  formed  by  a  series  of  38  plates. 

Lateral  line  distinct ;  38  pores. 

Fins. — In  the  10  specimens,  at  present  preserved  in  the  museum 
at  Christiania,  the  fin-rays  are  the  following : — 

1D.8            2D.8  A.10     R  17-17 

8  9  10  ?    16 

s  9  10  16-16 

8  8  10  15-16 

8  8  10  17-17 

8  S  10  17-17 

S  8  10  16-17 

8(+l)  8  11  16-17 

8  8  10  15-16 

8  0  10  17-17 

Firxt  dorsal  begins  behind  the  fourth  dorsal  plate  and  husSlsy* 
(one  specimen  1ms  an  additional  slender  ray  in  the  space  between 
the  two  dorsals).  Its  height  equals  its  distance  from  the  head- 
It  extends  over  8  scales;  the  first  two  rays  in  the  space  between 
the  fourth  ami  fifth  plate. 

The  dorsal  tins  are  separated  by  3,  sometimes  by  4  plates* 

Second  dorml  has  S,  sometimes  0,  rays,  and  extends  over  S 
plates  j  behind  the  last  ray  is  one  pair  of  plates,  before  the  unpaired 
series  begins. 

Anal  has  commonly  10  rays  (in  one  specimen  11)  j  its  height 
equals  that  of  the  2nd  dorsal,  and  is  rather  less  than  that  of  the 
let  dorsal  It  commences  between  the  11th  and  12th  pain  of 
scales  in  the  abdominal  series, 

Ventral*  short  in  the  female,  shorter  than  the  vertical  dinner 
of  the  eye ;  longer  in  the  male,  equalling  the  length  of  the  snout. 
Each  has  one  short  spine  and  three  articubitod  rays,  two  of  which 
are  divided  to  their  base*  Tbey  are  received  in  a  longitudinal 
common  groove  ("  FodatJiecvs  '*). 

Pectoral  has  10-17,  rarely  15  rays,  some  of  which  are  sometiii^a 
branched  m  their  upper  half,  but  not  always.  The  first  ray  li 
short,  about  equal  to  half  the  second  ray ;  the  lowermost  rays  * 
little  thicker  than  the  rest,  Its  form  is  a  little  etnarginnte,  tb* 
5th  lower  ray  being  a  trifle  longer  than  the  0th  and  7th,  Tbetip 
extends  to  a  distance  from  the  anal  of  2  or  it  platea. 
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CoLOtTB.— Greyish  brown,  with  dark  spots  and  shortish  bands  ; 
belly  whitish. 

On  the  upper  part  of  head  the  spots  form  longitudinal  bands — 
one  of  these  (single)  running  down  in  the  median  line  of  front, 
between  the  eyes.  A  second  (and  more  distinct)  band  extends  on 
each  side  of  the  snout  from  the  tip  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
eye,  hence  running  under  the  orbital  rim ;  in  some  specimens  it 
is  continued  as  a  narrow  ring  round  the  eye,  but  commonly  this  is 
broken  and  indistinct. 

On  the  opercles  and  sides  of  the  snout  the  spots  are  roundish 
and  well  marked. 

On  the  body  also  the  spots  are  roundish,  rarely  oblong,  their 
size  equalling  that  of  the  pupil.  They  are  darkest  and  most 
distinct  on  the  back,  being  sometimes  almost  obliterated  on  the 
sides. 

The  colour  of  the  fins  is  rather  indistinct  in  the  badly-preserved 
specimens  before  me.  The  pectorals  have  a  dark  oblong  spot  at 
their  bases  (from  about  6th  to  11th  ray) ;  the  dorsals  have  two 
dark  bars,  separated  by  whitish,  and  with  the  tip  in  1st  dorsal  also 
blackish  (in  2nd  whitish).  The  caudal  has  a  dark  cross-bar  a 
little  behind  the  base,  and  a  dark  margin.  The  anal  is  apparently 
whitish  to  the  margin  in  the  female ;  in  the  single  male  specimen 
at  least  the  outer  half  is  blackish. 

Measurements  (in  millimetres). 
Nos.  1  to  9  are  females,  No.  10  is  a  male. 


No. 

Total 
length. 
(0.  ind.) 

Length 
of  head. 

Height 
of  body. 

Snout  to 
anus. 

Snont  to 
dorsal. 

Diameter 
of  eye. 

Length 
of  snout 

1  ... 

183 

50 

22 

48 

61 

9 

26 

2  ... 

254 

63 

35 

66 

84 

15 

34 

3  ... 

258 

64 

31 

64 

80 

14 

31 

4  ... 

263 

63 

31 

60 

81 

14 

32 

5  ... 

263 

65 

30 

61 

80 

14 

31 

6  ... 

270 

68 

33 

64 

84 

15 

34 

7  ... 

274 

68 

31 

69 

86 

15 

34 

8  ... 

277 

69 

35 

70 

86 

16 

34 

9  ... 

290 

72 

32 

72 

89 

16 

38 

10  ... 

258 

63 

30 

65 

80 

14 

31 

Ota. — Several  of  the  females  were  filled  with  ripe  ova ;  their 
number  in  the  two  ovaries  together  about  3000.  The  roe  had  a 
diameter  of  1*2  millim. 
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Locality. — Kamtschatka.  In  1879  the  museum  of  Christiania 
received  from  Consul  Henry  Lund  in  San  Francisco  a  small 
collection  of  fishes  and  marine  invertebrates,  collected  by  a 
Norwegian  sailor  at  Kamtschatka.  Amongst  the  first  were  12 
specimens  of  this  species,  some  of  which  were  rather  defective  and 
in  a  bad  state  of  preservation.  All  except  one  were  full-grown 
specimens.    The  exact  locality  was  not  given. 

Remarks. — A.  gilberti  is  allied  to  A.  (Podothecut)  a6pen*mmu, 
Tiles.  1810,  but  differs  from  that  species  in  several  characters, 
viz. : — 

The  more  elongated  body.  In  A.  gilberti  the  end  of  the  2nd 
dorsal  is  midway  between  the  caudal  and  the  middle  of  1st  dorsal ; 
in  A,  acipenaerinus  between  the  caudal  and  the  beginning  of  the 
1st  dorsal. 

The  more  compressed  body.  From  head  to  caudal  everywhere 
higher  than  broad ;  in  A.  aeipensertnus  much  broader  than  high. 

The  longer  snout.  The  interorbital  space  is  contained  3  times 
in  the  length  of  the  snout ;  in  A.  acipenaerinus  a  little  more  than 
twice. 

Dorsals  more  separated ;  interdorsal  space  with  3  or  4  plates, 
in  A.  adpenserinus  only  1  plate  (sometimes  2),  or  the  fins  almost 
contiguous. 

Ventral  groove  present  in  A.  gilberti,  absent  in  -4.  aeipetuerimtt. 
Colour  with  distinct  stripes  on  head  and  spots  on  body ;  in  A. 
acipenaerinus  cross-bars  on  the  body,  the    head    being  almost 
unspotted. 

The  other  species  of  the  same  subgenus,  A.  (Podothecus)  wUus, 
Jord.  and  Gilb.  1880,  has  the  body  everywhere  broader  than  high. 
The  spines  of  the  head  are  more  numerous  (more  than  70  spines 
and  tubercles  on  the  head) ;  there  is  a  deep  quadrangular  pit  on 
the  occiput;  no  barbels  on  lower  side  of  snout;  the  1st  dorsal 
commences  behind  the  seventh  dorsal  plate,  and  the  fin-formula  is 
different. 

The  genus  Podoihecua  was  established  by  Gall  in  1861 l  for  a 
species  called  P.  peristethua,  which  is  commonly  believed  to  have 
been  based  on  a  badly-preserved  specimen  of  A.  acipenaerinus. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  of  the  characters  of  the  said 
genus  (the  very  one  from  which  the  name  is  derived), "  ventral  fins 
received  in  a  long  lanceolate  groove,"  is  not  shown  by  A.  adpen- 
serinus. 

As  other  essential  characters  of  the  genus  are  mentioned  "  the 

longer  spinous  dorsal  and  the  greater  number  of  plates  on  the 

breast."  *      None  of  these  characters,  however,  are  of  sufficient 

importance  to  justify  the  establishment  of  a  new  genus. 

As  another  character  for  Podoihecus,  Jordan  and  Gilbert  state ' 

1  Froc  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Fhilad.  1861,  p.  258. 
»  Ppoc.  U.S.  Nat  Mas.  vol.  lii.  1880,  p.  332. 

9  "  Synopsis  of  the  Fishes  of  North  America"  (Ball.  U.S.  Nat  Mas.  no.  16, 
p.  714,  Wash.  1882). 
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41  that  the  gill-membranes  are  united  to  the  isthmus,  not  forming 
a  fold  across  it."  But  this  character  is  not  always  constant.  The 
museum  of  Christiania  has  three  specimens  of  A.  acipenserinus9 
received  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Gilbert  from  the  Stanford 
University,  CaL  In  two  of  these  the  gill-membranes  form  a 
short  but  distinct  fold  across  the  isthmus ;  in  the  third  it  is  hardly 
perceptible.  In  A.  gtiberti  some  of  the  specimens  show  a  trace  of 
a  similar  fold,  whilst  iu  others  the  isthmus  is  smooth. 

A.  decagonus,  Bl.  Schn.  1801,  forms  another  transitional  stage 
between  the  last  group  and  the  other,  in  which  the  gill-membranes 
form  a  distinct  fold  across  the  isthmus  (as  in  A.  cataphractus).  In 
the  first  species  the  fold  is  always  present,  but  very  short. 

Consequently  Podcthecus  can  hardly  rank  as  a  genus,  but  forms 
in  the  typical  genus  Agonus  a  group  of  species  which,  by  the 
structure  of  the  snout  and  the  dentition,  may  be  separated  from  all 
Agonidce. 

Christiania,  Oct.  1894. 


5.  On  the  Anatomy  of  Atherura  africana  compared  with 
that  of  other  Porcupines.  By  P.  G.  Parsons,  F.R.C.S., 
F.Z.S.,  F.L.S.,  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Anatomy  at 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

[Received  October  12, 1894.] 

The  specimen  of  Atherura  africana  from  which  the  accompanying 
notes  were  made  was  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Beddard,  Prosector  to  the  Society.  I  was  induced  to  make  a 
rather  more  exhaustive  examination  of  certain  parts  of  it  than  I 
otherwise  might  have  done  because  I  hope  that  some  day  I  may  have 
the  chance  of  dissecting  its  Eastern  relative,  Atherura  macrura,  and 
of  comparing  the  anatomy  of  the  two.  Professor  Mivartfs  account 
of  the  anatomy  of  Erethizon  dorsatum  was  of  great  value  in  com- 
paring Atherura  with  the  Tree-Porcupines ;  but  I  was  unable  to 
find  a  complete  account  of  a  dissection  of  a  Ground-Porcupine, 
and  am  indebted  to  Professor  Stewart  for  the  gift  of  a  spirit- 
specimen  of  a  young  Hystrix  cristata,  which  I  dissected  pari  passu. 
I  am  also  indebted  to  Professor  Howes  and  to  Mr.  Oldfield 
Thomas  for  their  kindness  in  allowing  me  tbe  use  of  their  osteo- 
logical  collections. 

Osteology. 

The  skull  of  Atherura  has  already  been  described  by  Gray l  and  by 
Gunther  \     The  former  gives  the  chief  characteristics  of  it  and 

1  P.  Z.  8. 1847,  p.  104. 
»  P.  Z.  a  1876,  p.  743. 
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describes  the  teeth ;  the  latter  figures  the  base  of  the  skull  in 
A.  africana  and  A.  macrura,  and  mentions  several  points  by  which 
they  can  be  distinguished.  The  teeth  of  the  animal  I  examined 
agree  with  Gray's  description,  except  that  I  was  unable  to  make 
out  any  folds  on  their  hinder  edge.  The  premolars  were  in  the 
process  of  being  replaced  by  the  permanent  teeth,  and  this  process 
was  much  further  advanced  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  jaw. 
As  I  believe  that  the  date  of  the  shedding  of  the  miik-premolars 
is  unknown,  it  may  be  worth  recording  that  the  following  epiphysial 
lines  could  be  distinctly  made  out : — Upper  end  of  humerus,  lower 
end  of  femur,  tip  of  olecranon,  lower  end  of  radius,  upper  and 
lower  ends  of  tibia,  lower  end  of  fibula,  hinder  margin  of  ramus 
of  ischium.  The  epiphysis  for  the  crest  of  the  ilium  had  practically 
disappeared. 

Fig.  1. 


Base  of  Skull,  showing  the  temporary  premolar  tooth  being  replaced  by  the 
permanent  one. 

a.  Permanent  premolar. 

b,  Temporary  premolar. 

In  addition  to  the  points  noticed  by  Gray  and  Guntber,  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  here,  there  are  one  or  two  others 
which  seem  of  value  in  distinguishing  the  skull.  In  the  first 
place,  in  A.  africana  the  frontal  bone  projects  forward  as  a 
triangular  spine  for  some  little  distance  between  the  nasal  bones. 
This  characteristic  was  noticed  in  six  out  of  seven  skulls  of 
A.  africana,  while  in  only  one  out  of  four  specimens  of* A,  macrura 
was  it  present.  All  the  other  Porcupines  which  I  have  examined 
have  a  straight  suture  between  the  nasals  and  the  fronted. 
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In  A.  africana  the  suture  between  the  malar  bone  and  the 
maxilla  is  much  further  forward  than  in  A.  macrura,  its  distance 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  great  infraorbital  foramen  being 
from  J  to  |  in.,  while  in  A.  macrura  it  is  considerably  over  |  in. 

Another  point  worthy  of  notice  is  that  in  4  out  of  6  skulls  of 
A.  africana  an  os  antiepilepticum  or  Wormian  bone  at  the  junction 
of  the  coronal  and  sagittal  sutures  was  present.  In  four  skulls 
of  A.  macrura  it  was  not  seen  once  \ 

The  cervical  vertebras  are  remarkable  for  the  large  and  recurved 
spine  of  the  atlas.  The  sixth  shows  a  large  ventral  tubercle  on 
the  transverse  process  corresponding  to  the  carotid  tubercle  of 
human  anatomy.     In  the  seventh  this  tubercle  is  suppressed. 

The  thoracic  vertebrae  are  14  in  number,  the  anticlinal  being  the 
13th.  The  transverse  processes  gradually  broaden  and  tend  to 
bifurcate  until  at  the  8th  there  is  a  fairly  distinct  metapophysis 
projecting  from  the  anterior  part  and  an  anapophysis  from  the 
posterior. 

The  lumbar  vertebra  (fig.  2,  p.  678)  are  5.  The  anapophyses  are 
well  marked  until  the  last  one,  where  they  disappear a.  Ventral  to 
the  disc  between  the  first  and  second  vertebrae  are  two  ossific  nodules 
about  the  size  of  pins'  heads,  which  apparently  are  serially  homo- 
logous with  the  chevron-bones  in  the  caudal  region,  and  probably 
correspond  to  the  intercentral  in  the  Mole,  although  1  believe 
that  these  structures  have  not  yet  been  described  in  Rodents.  In 
another  specimen  which  I  examined  I  found  these  nodules  between 
the  2nd  and  3rd,  3rd  and  4th,  and  5th  and  1st  sacral 3. 

The  sacral  vertebras  are  sometimes  three,  sometimes  four.  All 
the  costal  processes  are  completely  fused  into  a  horizontal  plate, 
while  the  spines  are  only  slightly  fused.  In  the  structure  of  the 
sacrum  Atherura  agrees  with  Hystrix  and  differs  considerably  from 
the  Tree-Porcupines. 

There  are  24  caudal  vertebra,  the  first  four  of  which  have 
projections  from  the  ventral  surfaces  of  the  costal  processes. 
Between  the  last  sacral  and  first  caudal  vertebrae  chevron-bones 
are  seen  as  small  nodules.  Between  the  first  and  second  caudals 
there  is  a  small  haemal  arch  ending  ventrally  in  a  point ;  beyond 
this  the  haemal  spines  broaden  out  anteriorly  but  are  compressed 
laterally ;  there  are  altogether  16  of  them. 

The  sternum  consists  in  one  case  of  five  and  in  another  of  six 
sternebrae.  In  front  of  the  anterior  one  there  is  a  leaf-shaped 
cartilage.  The  anterior  sternebra  or  manubrium  is  remarkable  in 
the  animal  I  dissected  in  that  the  first  and  second  costal  cartilages 

1  W.  G ruber  in  'Memoires  de  l'Acaderaie  de  St  P&ersbourg,'  xix.  no.  9, 
describes  the  presence  of  this  bone  in  several  Rodents,  but  not  In  Porcupines. 

3  In  another  specimen  they  were  absent  in  the  last  two. 

3  The  occurrence  of  these  paired  intercentra  is  interesting  when  compared 
with  a  paper  br  Boulenger,  P.  Z.  8.  1691,  pp.  114  &  170.  In  it  he  points  out 
that,  in  Lizards,  the  interoentra  or  hypapophyses  may  be  either  paired  or 
median. 
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are  attached  to  it,  close  together,  about  its  middle l.  In  all  other 
Porcupines  the  second  rib  is  attached  to  the  junction  of  the  first 
and  second  sternebr©,  as  it  is  in  most  other  mammals. 


Fig.  2. 


Lumbar  Vertebrae,  showing  the  position  of  the  intereentn. 
aatu  Interoentrs. 

The  xiphisternum  is  long  and  narrow  and  tipped  with  a  cres- 
centic  piece  of  cartilage. 

There  are  fourteen  ribs,  of  which  eight  are  vertebrosternal,  two 
vertebro-costal,  and  four  vertebral. 

The  clavicle  is  thin  and  curved  and  is  cartilaginous  at  eacb  end. 
Internally  a  rod  of  cartilage  half  an  inch  long  connects  it  with  tw 
sternum,  while  externally  there  is  a  leaf-shaped  cartilage  who1 
overlaps  the  coracoid  process.  The  clavicle  is  firmly  attached  to 
the  coracoid  by  the  coraco-clavicular  ligaments,  but  there  w 
practically  no  connection  between  it  and  the  acromion. 

1  Li  another  specimen  at  the  British  Museum,  the  second  cartilage  was  in  rtl 
pormal  position. 


1 
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The  scapula  is  remarkable  for  the  straightness  of  the  axillary 
border,  which  always  shows  more  or  less  of  a  curve  in  the  other 
Porcupines.  The  metacromial  process  is  flat  and  triangular  and 
fairly  broad  at  its  base ;  it  is  situated  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
spine,  and  the  acromion  is  aborted  beyond  it.  This  arrangement 
is  the  same  in  Hystrix  and  Erethizon,  but  differs  from  Sphingurus, 
where  the  metacromion  is  some  distance  from  the  tip  of  the 
acromion. 

The  humerus  closely  resembles  that  of  Hystrlv ;  it  differs  from 
that  of  the  Tree-Porcupines  in  the  patency  of  the  supratrochlear 
foramen. 

The  radius  is  more  arched  than  in  Hyetrix,  but  less  so  than  in 
the  Tree-Porcupines.  The  grooves  for  the  radial  extensors  of  the 
wrist  and  the  extensor  oasis  metacarpi  pollicis  are  well  marked. 

In  the  ulna  the  lower  epiphysis  is  united  to  the  shaft ;  it  ends  in 
a  well-marked  styloid  process  which  fits  like  a  pivot  into  the 
cuneiform  bone.  In  adult  specimens  of  Erethizon  and  Sphingurus 
the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  ulna  was  separate. 

The  first  row  of  carpal  bones  consists  of  a  scapho-lunar,  cunei- 
form, and  a  large  pisiform.  The  radial  sesamoid  lies  across  the 
palm  and  articulates  with  the  scapho-lunar.  The  bones  of  the 
second  row  are  normal  except  that,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the 
unciform,  the  5th  metacarpal  articulates  largely  with  the  cuneiform. 
The  phalanges  of  the  thumb  are  distinct  as  they  are  in  Hystrix. 
In  Erethizon  and  Sphinguru*  they  are  fused  together. 

The  os  innominatum  resembles  that  of  Uystrix  in  the  prominence 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  ventral  spines  (corresponding  to  the 
anterior  superior  and  anterior  inferior  spines  of  human  anatomy), 
in  the  length  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  in  the  pyriform 
shape  of  the  obturator  foramen.  The  iliac  surface  is  narrow 
and  looks  downward.  In  the  Tree-Porcupines  the  iliac  surface 
is  broader,  the  spines  less  marked,  the  symphysis  shorter,  and  the 
obturator  foramen  more  rounded. 

The  femur  of  Aiherura  agrees  with  that  of  Hystrix  and  differs 
from  that  of  the  Tree-Porcupines  in  that  the  trochanters  project 
more  and  the  digital  fossa  is  deeper.  A  third  (gluteal)  trochanter 
is  only  present  in  Erethizon. 

There  are  two  fabella  in  Aiherura. 

The  tibia,  as  in  all  Porcupines,  shows  a  prominent  cnemial 
crest  about  the  middle  of  the  shin. 

The  fibula  is  broad  and  flat  above  but  soon  becomes  prismatic 
below ;  it  articulates  at  both  ends  with  the  tibia  and  below  with  the 
astragalus. 

The  tarsus  shows  a  calcaneum  singularly  flattened  from  above 
downward,  forming  a  very  deep  groove  for  the  flexor  longus 
hallucis. 

The  navicular,  as  in  all  Porcupines,  consists  of  two  portions 
lying  side  by  side ;  articulating  with  the  inner  one  there  is  a  large 
triangular  bone,  presumably  the  prehallux,  which  is  folded  under 
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the  sole,  lying  beneath  the  head  of  the  astragalus  instead  of  pro- 
jecting from  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  as  in  the  Tree-Porcupines, 
There  are  three  cuneiforms  and  a  cuboid. 

The  two  phalanges  of  the  hallux  are  distinct,  as  they  are  in 
Hystrix  and  Ereihizon ;  in  Sphingurus  they  are  fused  together. 

The  Mubculab  System. 

The  muscles  of  Aiherura  were  found  to  resemble  very  closely 
those  of  Hystrix,  described  in  the  "Myology  of  the  Sduromorphine 
and  Hystricomorphine  Rodents." 1  In  that  paper  I  stated  that  I 
had  only  noticed  two  definite  muscular  characteristics  of  the 
Hystricidae  as  a  family  : — 

1.  The  latissimus  dorsi  at  its  insertion  wraps  round  the  lower 
border  of  the  teres  major. 

2.  The  scalenus  anticus  is  absent. 

Both  of  these  points  are  noticeable  in  Aiherura. 

The  points  of  difference  suggested  between  the  Tree-  and  the 
Ground-Porcupines  were  much  more  numerous,  and  I  have  care- 
fully tested  them  on  Aiherura  : — 

1.  The  digastric  agrees  with  Hystriv  in  only  having  a  slight 
constriction  between  the  two  bellies,  in  this  constriction  a  thin 
layer  of  tendinous  fibres  is  found  on  the  surface.  It  differs  from 
Sphingurus  in  not  having  a  strong  tendinous  slip  from  the  posterior 
belly  to  the  hyoid  bone. 

2.  The  omo-hyoid  is  absent,  agreeing  with  JTystrix,  in  which  it 
is  either  absent  or  rudimentary,  and  differing  from  the  Tree- 
Porcupines,  in  which  it  is  a  large  muscle. 

3.  The  levator  claviculro  rises  from  the  basioccipital  bone  as  in 
Hystrix.    In  the  Tree-Porcupines  it  comes  from  the  atlas. 

4.  The  sterno-scapularis  rises  from  the  first  part  of  the  bony 
sternum,  not  the  leaf-shaped  cartilage.  A  few  fibres  go  to  the  outer 
part  of  the  bony  clavicle,  the  rest  are  continued  as  the  claviculo- 
scapularis,  which  runs  to  the  spine  of  the  scapula  but  only  covers 
the  outer  part  of  the  supraspinatus.  This  arrangement  corresponds 
with  that  found  in  Hystrix,  in  which  the  two  parts  of  the  sterno- 
scapularis  are  continuous,  in  Sphingurus  they  are  practically 
separate. 

5.  The  biceps  cubiti  has  only  the  long  head  as  in  Hystrix.  in 
the  Tree-Porcupines  both  heads  are  present. 

6.  The  coraco-brachialis  is  inserted  from  just  below  the  insertion 
of  the  latissimus  dorsi  to  just  above  the  internal  condyle  by  one 
continuous  attachment.  The  musculocutaneous  nerve  passes 
through  the  muscle,  i.  e.  a  few  fibres  which  are  inserted  lowest 
pass  superficial  to  it.  If  we  regard  the  musculocutaneous  nerre 
as  the  separation  between  the  second  and  third  heads  of  the 
coraco-brachialis,  both  these  heads  are  present  in  Atherura,  and 
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in  this  respect  it  differs  from  Hy stria  and  agrees  with  the  Tree- 
Porcupines. 

7.  The  brachialis  anticus  consists  of  two  parts  as  in  Hystrix^ 
but  these  two  parts  are  closely  blended.  In  Sphingurus  only  the 
external  or  long  head  is  present. 

8.  The  extensor  secundi  internodii  pollicis  is  absent  in  Aiherura 
as  it  is  in  the  Tree-Porcupines.    It  was  found  in  Hystrix. 

9.  The  pyriformis  is  present,  as  in  the  Tree-Porcupines.  It  is 
absent  in  Hystrix.  I  am  not  inclined  to  place  any  great  reliance  on 
the  presence  or  absence  of  this  muscle,  as  it  seems  occasionally  to 
miss  its  attachments  to  the  sacrum  and  to  rise  from  the  upper 
margin  of  the  great  sciatic  notch  ;  in  these  cases  it  becomes  so  closely 
connected  with  the  gluteals  as  to  be  almost  indistinguishable. 

10.  The  bicepB  femoris  consists  of  two  parts,  as  in  the  Tree- 
Porcupines. 

11.  The  peroneus  quarti  digiti  is  present  as  in  Hystrix*  In  the 
Tree-Porcupines  it  is  wanting. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  most  of  these  points  Atherura  agrees 
in  its  musculature  with  Hystrix,  although  in  a  few  it  approaches 
that  of  the  Tree-Porcupines. 

Further  observation  is,  however,  necessary  in  order  to  eliminate 
individual  variation,  and  to  determine  which  muscles  are  really 
valuable  for  classificatory  purposes. 

The  rest  of  the  muscles  were  examined,  but  were  found  to 
correspond  so  closely  with  those  of  Hystrix  that  it  would  be 
almost  a  recapitulation  of  that  animal  to  describe  them  in  detail. 


The  Digestive  System. 

The  tongue  is  long  and  narrow,  and  is  marked  by  a  median 
furrow  which  is  most  distinct  in  the  anterior  part.  The  anterior 
third  of  the  dorsum  is  covered  by  transverse  rows  of  horny  scales, 
the  free  edges  of  which  are  directed  backwards  and  are  serrated, 
but  not  so  deeply  as  in  Hystrix.  There  are  usually  three  scales  in 
each  row.  The  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue 
is  covered  with  fine,  backwardly  directed,  filiform  papillae,  which 
give  the  organ  a  velvety  appearance.  The  fungiform  papillae  occur 
on  each  side  of  the  median  furrow,  but  are  most  numerous  in  the 
anterior  and  posterior  thirds  of  the  organ.  There  are  two  circura- 
vallate  papillae.  The  papillae  foliatoe  consist  of  about  ten  parallel 
vertical  slits,  their  posterior  margin  extending  as  far  back  as  the 
level  of  the  circumvallate  papillae. 

On  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue  the  fungiform  papillae  are 
seen  to  extend  over  the  tip  and,  with  some  of  the  filiform,  to  cover 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  lower  surface.  The  rest  of  this 
surface  is  quite  smooth. 

On  comparing  the  tongue  of  Aiherura  with  that  of  Hystrix 
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cristata  and  H.javanica,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  general  resem- 
blance is  very  great.    The  chief  points  of  difference  are : — 

1.  That  the  scales  are  more  deeply  serrated  in  Hystrix. 

2.  That  the  fungiform  papilla  are  more  numerous. 

3.  That  the  foliate  papula  have  more  ridges  and  grooves.  In 
the  specimen  of  H.javanica  examined  there  were  sixteen  parallel 
grooves,  while  in  that  of  H.  cristata  there  were  twenty.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  number  of  ridges  and  grooves  in  the  foliate 
papillae  is  constant  in  different  individuals  of  the  same  species. 

The  tongue  of  Erethizon  dorsatum  described  by  Mivart1  differs 
a  good  deal  from  that  of  Aiherura.  There  is  no  median  groove 
except  at  the  hinder  margin,  while  the  serrated  scales  so  remark- 
able in  Aiherura  and  Hystrix  are  not  noticeable. 

Buccal  cavity.  On  each  side  of  the  mouth  there  is  a  small  cheek- 
pouch  lined  with  hair,  and  opening  between  the  incisor  and 
premolar  teeth. 

The  pharynx  is  a  continuation  of  the  oesophageal  tube  up  to  the 
posterior  nares.  There  is  a  small  round  opening  into  the  mouth 
in  its  anterior  wall,  just  above  the  laryngeal  aperture.  There  is 
no  uvula. 

The  oesophagus  is  narrow  above  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
thickness  of  its  mucous  membrane. 

The  stomach  is  simple  and  resembles  that  of  Man  in  its  shape ;  it 
differs  from  Hystrix  cristata  and  javanica  in  the  absence  of  the 
sacculus,  and  from  that  of  Erethizon  in  not  being  bent  on  itself  and 
in  its  less  elongated  form. 

The  pylorus  has  a  very  thick  muscular  ring  with  a  calibre  only 
large  enough  to  admit  a  small  quill.  Immediately  to  the  outer 
side  of  this  is  the  opening;  of  the  large  bile-duct. 

The  pancreas  is  a  solid  tongue-like  gland  situated  behind  the 
stomach ;  as  the  viscera  were  somewhat  decomposed  before  they 
came  under  observation,  I  failed  entirely  to  find  the  pancreatic 
duct  or  its  place  of  opening. 

The  spleen  resembles  that  of  Hystrix  in  being  a  tongue-like 
gland,  without  any  notches,  situated  close  to  the  great  cul-de-sac 
of  the  stomach.  Its  total  length  is  S\  inches.  In  Erethizon  this 
organ  is  oval. 

The  duodenum  forms  a  large  open  loop,  its  calibre  at  first  is 
very  great,  but  it  narrows  rapidly. 

The  great  omentum  is  about  1  inch  long,  it  reaches  a  little 
beyond  the  umbilicus,  but  not  as  far  as  the  bladder. 

Hie  small  intestine  is  15  ft.  4  in.  long,  including  the  duodenum. 

The  ccecum  is  very  much  shorter  than  in  Erethizon,  being  only 
7£  inches  instead  of  28.  The  ileo-ctecal  valve  is  an  oval  opening 
\  inch  long,  the  lips  of  the  valve  are  slightly  patulous.  There  is 
no  sacculus  rotundus  and  no  constriction  as  in  Erethizon  at  the 
place  where  the  caecum  joins  the  colon.    The  mucous  membrane 

1  P.  3.  a  1882,  p.  271, 
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ig  puckered,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  a  spiral  valve.  The 
three  longitudinal  muscular  bands  are  well  marked  on  the  outside, 
but  disappear  in  the  colon ;  one  of  them  marks  the  attachment  of  a 
mesentery  which  is  continuous  with  the  mesocolon  and  which 
maintains  the  horseshoe  carve  of  the  c&cum.  Sacculations 
between  the  bands  are  well  marked. 

The  large  intestine  measures  34  inches  from  the  ileo-cscal 
valve  to  the  anus ;  its  muscular  coat  is  quite  smooth,  as  is  also  its 
mucous  coat.  Several  round  or  oval  agminated  glands  are  seen  in 
the  mucous  membrane. 

Fig.  3. 


Posterior  surface  of  the  Liver. 


LJj.  Left  lateral  lobe. 
Z.C.  Left  central  lobes. 
B.C.  Bight  oentral  lobe. 
R.L.  Bight  lateral  lobe. 


C.  Caudate  lobe. 
Sp.  Spigelian  lobe. 
P.r.  Portal  vein. 
B.D.  Bile-duct 


The  liver  (fig.  3)  agrees  in  its  lobulation  very  closely  with  that  of 
Hyetrix  eristata  and  javanica.  As  in  these  animals,  the  right 
central  lobe  is  larger  than  the  right  lateral,  while  the  left  central 
has  a  small  portion  near  the  middle  line  of  the  liver  cut  off,  so  that 
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in  the  Ground-Porcupines  there  are  practically  two  left  central 
lobes,  a  large  one  externally  and  a  small  one  internally.  I  found 
no  gall-bladder  in  Atherura  or  in  the  specimen  of  Hystrix  cristate 
with  which  I  compared  it,  but  the  liver  of  B.javanica  in  the 
Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  shows  a  very  large  and 
somewhat  sacculated  one.  In  Erethizon1  the  left  central  lobe  is 
undivided,  and  the  right  lateral  is  as  big  as,  if  not  bigger  than,  the 
right  central.    In  this  specimen  also  there  was  no  gall-bladder*. 

The  kidneys  are  smooth  on  the  surface,  and  on  section  show 
several  papillae ;  the  right  one  is,  as  usual,  in  advance  of  the  left. 


Circulatory  and  Respiratory  Systems. 

The  suprarenal*  are  closely  adherent  to  their  respective  kidneys. 
On  section  they  show  a  yellow  cortex  and  a  red  medulla. 
The  thymus  is  large. 

Fig.  4. 


The  Lungs  from  the  front. 


aJ»  Axygos  lobe. 
p.a.  Pulmonary  artery. 


p.v.  Pulmonary  vein. 
b.  Bronchus. 


The  larynx  is  remarkable  for  the  great  size  of  the  cricoid  as 
compared  with  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  epiglottis  is  broad  and 
notched  ;  on  its  laryngeal  surface  is  a  vertical  ridge  corresponding 

1  P.Z.S.  1882,  p.  276. 

*  Neither  is  there  any  in  Sphingurus, 
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to  the  cushion  of  the  humaa  larynx.  The  arytenoids  project 
backward  a  good  deal  and  are  concave  towards  one  another ;  they 
are  attached  to  the  side  of  the  ring  of  the  cricoid,  facing  one 
another,  instead  of  at  the  back  as  in  Man.  The  true  vocal  cords 
are  therefore  short,  bat  they  are  well  marked.  There  are  no 
sacculi  laryngis  or  false  vocal  cords l. 

The  lungs  (fig.  4)  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
anatomy  of  this  animal ;  they  are  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
distinct  lobules,  which  are  kept  in  position  by  connective  tissue. 
Of  these  lobules  the  left  lung  contains  34,  while  the  right  has 
over  40.  Five  lobes  can  be  indistinctly  made  out  in  the  right 
lung  by  their  more  patent  furrows,  including  the  azygos  lobe, 
which  itself  has  five  lobules3.  There  is  no  eparterial  bronchus  on 
either  side. 

The  heart  is  rounded  at  the  apex.  There  is  no  definite 
moderator  band.  The  musculi  papillaris  are  very  long  and  the 
chordae  tendineae  short. 

The  aorta  has  one  trunk  coming  off  from  the  summit  of  the 
arch,  which  immediately  gives  off  the  left  subclavian  and  soon 
after  the  left  carotid.  As  a  rule  the  left  subclavian  is  a  separate 
branch  in  Porcupines. 

There  are  two  anterior  venae  cavae  and  only  one  azygos  vein. 


Ebpboduottve  System. 

The  Reproductive  System  of  the  male  resembles  that  of  Hyttrix. 
Only  the  globus  minor  of  the  epididymis  lies  in  the  inguinal 
pouch,  to  the  bottom  of  which  it  is  connected  by  the  guber- 
naculum. 

The  vesiculsB  seminales  are  double  on  each  side,  the  upper 
pair  being  very  large  and  the  lower  quite  small.  The  prostate  is 
large,  and  the  posterior  part  is  more  glandular  than  the  anterior. 
When  the  prostatic  urethra  is  opened,  a  very  prominent  verumon- 
tanum  is  seen  with  a  small  utricle  in  the  anterior  part  of  it,  about 
£  in.  deep.  On  each  side  of  this  are  two  large  crescentic  openings, 
the  outer  pair  leading  to  the  small  (lower)  vesiculae  seminales,  the 
inner  being  the  opening  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts  formed  by  the 
large  vesicles  and  the  vasa  deferentia.  About  £  inch  in  front  of 
the  prostate  is  the  thin-walled  vascular  bulb,  on  each  side  of  which 

1  Owen  says, « Anatomy  of  Vertebrates/  p.  586 :— "  In  the  Porcupines  both 
the  vocal  cords  and  ventricles  are  wanting ;  they  are  mute  save  at  the  rut,  when 
the  male  emits  a  low  grunt." 

*  The  lobulation  of  the  lungs  of  Hystrix  cristata  is  figured  by  Aeby, « l>er 
Bronohialbaum  der  Saugethiere,'  pi.  id.  fig.  12;  and  I  found  a  similar  arrange- 
ment in  a  specimen  of  the  same  animal.  I  am  doubtful,  however,  whether  it  is 
a  constant  condition,  because  Owen,  'Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,'  p.  577,  says: — 
"  In  the  Porcupine  the  right  lung  has  four  lobes  besides  the  azygous  lobe." 
Mivart  describes  the  upper  lobe  or  the  left  lung  of  Erethizon  as  being  divided 
by  two  deep  notches. 
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lie  Cowper^s  glands.  The  penis  is  4  inches  long,  and  has  embedded 
in  the  dorsum  of  the  glans  a  triangular  os  penis,  into  the  base  of 
which  the  tendons  of  the  levatores  penis  are  inserted. 


The  Nervous  System. 

The  Bbain  of  Atherura  (figs.  5, 6),  when  viewed  from  above,  differs 
very  much  in  its  general  appearance  from  the  brains  of  other  Por- 
cupines. Beddard  says l  that  "  the  Hystricid®  form  a  perfectly 
natural  family.  Their  brain  is  characterized  by  its  peculiar  shape, 
rounded  in  front,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  convolutions  for  the 
most  part  are  transverse  and  not  longitudinal  in  direction."  This 
description,  although  it  is  true  for  every  other  Porcupine  I  have 
seen,  unfortunately  would  not  give  a  good  idea  of  the  brain  of 
Atherura,  for  in  this  animal  the  frontal  part  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  is  quite  narrow  and  the  transverse  width  increases 
to  nearly  the  posterior  end.  At  the  posterior  end  of  the  central 
longitudinal  fissure  the  hemispheres  form  a  deep  notch,  in  which 
the  corpora  quadrigemina  would  be  exposed  were  it  not  for  the 
great  development  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  central  lobe  of  the 
cerebellum.  Two  fissures  are  marked,  but  not  deeply ;  they  are 
the  posterior  part  of  the  longitudinal  and  the  Sylvian.  The  Sylvian 
fissure  does  not  reach  the  rhinal  fissure  below. 

The  convolutions  and  fissures  of  the  brain  of  Atherura  are  less 
well  marked  than  those  of  HystrLv,  but  better  than  those  of 
.Erethizon  or,  apparently,  Sphingurus.  On  the  base  of  the  brain 
the  chief  points  of  interest  are,  the  large  size  of  the  tuber  cinereum, 
from  which  the  pituitary  body  depends,  and  the  great  development 
of  the  external  arcuate  fibres,  which  run  just  behind  the  pons  to 
join  the  anterior  pyramids  at  right  angles.  The  same  points  are 
present  in  Hystrix  and,  according  to  Mivartfs  figures8,  in  Ere- 
.thizon. 

In  a  sagittal  section  of  the  brain,  the  chief  point  that  attracts 
attention  is  the  peculiar  funnel-shape  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius ; 
this  is  of  very  small  calibre  where  it  leaves  the  third  ventricle,  but 
rapidly  dilates  so  that  the  posterior  end  of  the  lamina  quadrigemina 
which  forms  its  roof,  and  on  which  the  corpora  quadrigemina  are 
situated,  is  tilted  up. 

The  Spinal  Nerves. 

Owing  to  injuries  inflicted  on  the  head  in  removing  the  brain 
and  tongue  before  the  animal  came  into  my  possession,  I  was 
unable  to  make  a  complete  di&sectiou  of  the  cranial  nerves.  I  have 
therefore  contented    myself  with  a  description  of    the  nerves 

supplying  the  extremities, 

i  P.Z.S.  1802,  p.  596. 
1  P.Z.S.  1882,  pT  278. 
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The  brachial  plexus  (fig.  7,  p.  688)  is  remarkable  for  its  com- 
plexity ;  in  other  words,  the  different  nerves  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  not  bound  together  into  cords  as  in  Man  and  the  higher 
mammals,  but  each  one  can  be  traced  into  the  different  nerve- 
roots  from  which  it  is  derived. 

The  plexus  is  formed  by  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  cervical,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  1st  dorsal  nerve. 


Fig.  5. 


The  Brain, 
a.  From  above.         |         b.  From  below. 

Kg.  6. 


The  Brain  from  the  side. 


The  following  are  its  branches : — 

The  suprascapular  nerve  rises  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical 
and  supplies  the  supra-  and  infraspinatus. 

The  pnrenic  comes  entirely  from  the  5th  G.  and  runs  to  the 
diaphragm.    The  nerve  to  the  subscapularis  comes  from  the  5th  C. 
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The  circumflex  nerve  rises  from  the  5th  and  6th  C.  and  winds 
round  the  neck  of  the  humerus  in  the  usual  way,  supplying  the 
teres  minor  and  deltoid  muscles. 

Fig.  7. 


Brachial  Plexus. 


a.  Suprascapular. 

b.  Nerve  to  subecapularis. 

c.  Circumflex. 

d.  Musoulo-outaneous. 

e.  Muaculo-spiraL 
/.  Median. 


t 


Ulnar. 

Internal  cutaneous. 
i.  Internal  anterior  thoracic. 
k.  Nerre  to  Latuwmus  dorri.    (The 
origin  of  this  ia  only  approxi- 
mate.) 


The  external  cutaneous  is  bound  up  for  some  little  distance  with 
the  median,  its  fibres  being  derived  from  the  6th  and  7th  0.  It 
supplies  and  pierces  the  coraco-brachialis  and  then  divides  into 
two  branches,  the  larger  of  which  supplies  the  biceps,  while  the 
smaller  runs  down  to  the  front  of  the  elbow,  where  it  communi- 
cates with  the  median  and  sends  a  small  branch  to  the  short  head 
of  the  brachials  anticus ;  after  this  it  crosses  deep  to  the  biceps 
and  supplies  part  of  the  outer  side  of  the  forearm. 
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The  median  nerve  rises  from  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  C.  and  1st  D. 
In  the  lower  third  of  the  arm  it  gives  off  a  large  branch  to  supply 
the  outer  side  of  the  forearm  as  far  as  the  dorsum  of  the  hand. 
Just  below  this  twigs  are  given  off  to  the  brachialis  anticus,  after 
which  the  nerve  enters  the  forearm  and  supplies  all  the  flexor 
muscles  except  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  but  there  is  no  definite 
anterior  interosseous  nerve.  In  the  hand  the  median  supplies  the 
thumb-muscles  and  the  skin  of  the  palmar  surface  of  all  the 
fingers. 

The  musculo-spirsl  derives  fibres  from  all  the  roots  forming  the 
brachial  plexus ;  it  winds  round  the  back  of  the  humerus, 
supplying  the  triceps,  dorso-epitrochlearis,  and  skin  of  the  upper 
arm,  but  I  was  unable  to  find  any  branch  going  into  the  brachialis 
anticus.  Just  above  the  elbow  it  divides  into  radial  and  posterior 
interosseous;  the  former  runs  through  the  substance  of  the 
extensor  carpi  radialis  longior,  supplying  it  and  the  brevior,  after 
which  it  is  continued  down  to  the  back  of  the  hand  to  supply  the 
skin  of  the  dorsum  of  the  radial  three  and  a  half  fingers.  The 
posterior  interosseous  passes  deep  to  the  supinator  brevis  and 
breaks  up  into  a  brush  of  nerves  for  the  extensor  muscles. 

The  ulnar  nerve  rises  from  the  8th  C.  and  1st  D.  and  runs 
down  behind  the  internal  condyle,  supplying  the  epitrochleo- 
anconeus,  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  palmaris  brevis,  but  not  the 
flexor  profundus  digitorum.  In  the  hand  it  supplies  all  the  deep 
muscles  of  the  palm  but  no  skin.  Before  it  reaches  the  wrist  a 
dorsal  cutaneous  branch  is  given  off,  which  supplies  the  skin  of 
the  back  of  the  ulnar  one  and  a  half  fingers. 

The  internal  cutaneous  nerves  come  from  the  1st  D.  and  supply 
the  skin  of  the  inner  side  of  the  arm  and  forearm. 

The  anterior  thoracic  nerve  rises  from  the  8th  C.  and  1st  D., 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  nerves  in  the  plexus ;  it  supplies  the 
pectoral  muscles  and  the  ventro-lateral  part  of  the  panmculus. 

The  posterior  thoracic  nerve  comes  from  the  7th  C.  and  runs 
back  behind  the  plexus  to  supply  the  serratus  magnus. 

I  am  not  certain  of  the  origins  of  the  nerves  to  the  teres  major 
and  latissimus  dorsi.  The  former  does  not  supply  any  of  the  sub- 
Bcapularis. 

The  lumbar  plexus  is  formed  by  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  lumbar 
nerves.  The  first  lumbar  is  auite  separate  and  runs  round  the 
body-wails  after  the  manner  of  the  intercostal  nerves ;  it  divides 
into  two  branches,  which  probably  correspond  to  the  ilio-hypo- 
gastric  and  ilio-inguinal  nerves  of  human  anatomy. 

The  genito-crural  nerve  rises  from  the  2nd  L.  and  appears  on 
the  surface  of  the  psoas  magnus,  after  which  it  crosses  the  tendon 
of  the  psoas  parvus  from  within  outwards ;  it  then  runs  back  to 
supply  the  skin  over  the  region  of  the  groin.  I  failed  to  notice 
any  branches  going  to  the  muscular  wall  of  the  inguinal  pouch. 

The  external  cutaneous  nerve  comes  from  the  2nd  and  3rd  L. 
and  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  psoas  magnus  external  to  the 
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tendon  of  the  psoas  parvus ;  it  supplies  the  skin  of  the  outer  side 
of  the  thigh. 

The  anterior  crural  nerve  rises  from  the  3rd  and  4th  L.  and 
emerges  from  the  front  of  the  psoas  beneath  Poupartfs  ligament ; 
it  then  gives  off  a  large  cutaneous  branch,  which  soon  divides  into  • 
anterior  and  posterior  branches  to  supply  the  inner  side  of  the  leg ; 
the  anterior  branch  supplies  the  skin  of  the  front  of  the  inner  side 
of  the  thigh  and  leg  as  far  as  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  In  company 
with  this  cutaneous  branch,  from  the  superficial  surface  of  the 
anterior  crural,  a  branch  is  given  off  to  the  pectineus,  which  enters 
it  on  its  deep  surface.  The  rest  of  the  anterior  crural  supplies 
the  quadriceps,  but  does  not  supply  the  sartorius. 

There  is  no  long  saphenous  nerve  apart  from  the  cutaneous 
branch  already  described. 

The  obturator  nerve  rises  from  the  3rd  and  4th  L.  and  emerges 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  psoas;  it  pierces  the  obturator 
membrane  supplying  the  obturator  externus,  after  which  it  divides 
into  branches  for  the  pectineus,  adductors,  and  graciles. 

There  is  no  accessory  obturator.  The  sacral  plexus  is  formed 
by  the  5th  L.  and  the  1st  and  2nd  S.,  joined  by  a  branch  from  the 
obturator.  From  the  cord  formed  by  the  last  L.  and  the  branch 
of  the  obturator,  a  nerve  is  given  off  to  supply  the  sartorius, 
tensor  vaginae  femoris,  and  gluteus  maximus,  while  close  by  twigs 
are  given  off  to  the  other  gluteals  and  short  external  rotator 
muscles. 

The  nerve  to  the  hamstrings  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  great 
sciatic ;  it  is  derived  from  the  5th  L.  and  1st  S. 

The  great  sciatic  comes  from  the  whole  of  the  plexus,  but  the 
twig  from  the  2nd  S.  is  very  small.  It  runs  down  the  back  of  the 
thigh  as  in  Man,  and  gives  off  a  cutaneous  branch  corresponding 
to  the  small  sciatic.  It  divides  into  external  and  internal  popliteal 
in  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh.  The  external  popliteal  gives  off 
a  branch  corresponding  to  the  communicans  fibularis  of  human 
anatomy,  which  pierces  the  biceps  to  supply  the  skin  of  the  back 
and  outer  side  of  the  leg;  after  this  it  divides  into  musculo- 
cutaneous, anterior  tibial,  the  nerves  to  the  peronei  and  nerves  to 
the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg.  The  musculocutaneous  runs 
down  to  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  The  anterior  tibial  supplies  the 
extensor  brevis  digitorum  and  the  skin  of  the  contiguous  sides  of 
the  2nd  and  3rd  and  3rd  and  4th  toes.  The  internal  plantar  nerve 
gives  off  the  short  saphenous  nerve  to  the  back  of  the  leg  and 
outer  side  of  the  foot,  after  which  it*  runs  down  the  leg  as  the 
posterior  tibial,  supplying  the  superficial  and  deep  muscles  of  the 
calf.  At  the  ankle  it  divides  into  the  external  and  internal 
plantars,  which,  in  their  distribution,  correspond  to  the  ulnar  and 
median  nerves  of  the  hand.  The  external  plantar  supplies  all  the 
muscles  of  the  sole  except  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum  and  abductor 
hallucis,  but  gives  off  no  cutaneous  branch.  The  internal  plantar 
supplies  these  two  muscles  and  the  skin  of  all  the  toes  on  their 
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plantar  surface.  I  was  unable  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  nerve- 
supply  of  the  lumbricales. 

The  pudic  nerve  comes  almost  entirely  from  the  2nd  S.  and 
supplies  the  muscles  and  skin  of  the  perineum. 

In  comparing  the  plexuses  of  Atherura  with  those  of  Erethizon 
as  figured  by  Mivart  \  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  brachial  plexus 
of  the  latter  receives  no  branch  from  the  5th  C.  as  it  does  in 
Atherura  and  Man,  but  that  all  the  branches  of  the  plexus  are  as 
easily  traced  to  their  origins  from  the  spinal  cord  as  they  are  in 
Atherura.  In  the  sacral  plexus  the  small  sciatic  of  Erethizon  seems 
to  rise  from  the  same  place  as  the  pudic  of  Atherura,  viz.  the  1st 
and  2nd  sacral,  but  then  no  indication  is  given  in  the  figure  of  the 
origin  of  the  pudic  in  Erethizon. 

The  nerves  of  a  specimen  of  Hyetrix  cristate,  which  I  dissected 
in  order  to  compare  with  those  of  Atherura,  show  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  latter  animal. 

The  following  are  the  only  differences  I  noticed : — The  circum- 
flex comes  from  the  6th  and  7th  C.  instead  of  the  5th  and  6th. 
The  external  cutaneous  communicates  with  a  branch  of  the  median 
going  to  the  brachialis  antic  us  and  sends  no  cutaneous  branch  to 
the  forearm.  The  median  rises  from  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  C-  and 
1st  D.,  and  receives  a  large  branch  from  the  external  cutaneous, 
which  branch  is  boimd  up  with  the  median,  and  eventually  comes 
off  to  supply  the  outer  side  of  the  forearm.  The  nerves  to  the 
teres  major  and  latissimus  dorsi  which  I  failed  to  notice  in 
Atherura  rise  in  Hystrix  from  the  circumflex. 

The  supplies  of  the  fingers  and  toes  are  identical  in  both  animals* 

The  arrangement  of  the  nerves  in  the  hand  and  foot  already 
mentioned  seems  of  some  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of 
variation. 

In  Man  the  ulnar  supplies  one  finger  and  a  half  on  the  palmar 
surface,  and  the  external  plantar  one  toe  and  a  half  on  the  plantar 
surface.  In  Atherura  and  Hystrvc  neither  of  these  nerves  supplies 
any  of  the  fingers  or  toes. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  arrangement  is  peculiar  to  the  Hyslricid^^ 
because  it  occurs  also  in  the  Hamster  and  possibly  in  other  Kodents. 
Since  Man  and  the  Porcupines  agree  in  having  the  same  arrange- 
ment of  nerves  in  the  hand  as  in  the  foot,  but  differ  in  that 
arrangement,  it  looks  as  if  the  cause  that  brought  about  the  change 
of  arrangement  was  identical  for  the  two  extremities. 

1  T.Z,  a  1882,  p.  279. 
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December  4, 1894. 
Hbnbt  Sebbohm,  Esq.,  F.Z.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  report  on  the  additions  to  the 
Society's  Menagerie  during  the  month  of  November  1894  :— 

The  total  number  of  registered  additions  to  the  Society's  Mena- 
gerie during  the  month  of  November  was  169,  of  which  65  were 
by  presentation,  16  by  birth,  8  by  purchase,  10  by  exchange,  and 
70  were  received  on  deposit.  The  total  number  of  departures 
during  the  same  period,  by  death  and  removals,  was  122. 

Amongst  the  additions  I  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
following : — 

1.  Ten  Surinam  Water-Toads  (Pipa  americana),  kindly  presented 
by  Mr.  F.  B.  Blaauw,  C.M.Z.S.,  and  received  November  14th,  1894 
These  have  been  placed  in  one  of  the  large  tanks  in  the  Beptile- 
House,  where  they  are  kept  at  a  temperature  of  between  75^  and 
80°.  They  are  free  swimmers,  and  in  their  present  stage  appear 
to  pass  the  whole  of  their  time  in  the  water.  They  were  in  rather 
poor  condition  on  arrival,  but  have  since  fed  well  on  worms  and 
small  fishes,  and  appear  to  be  thriving;.  We  may,  therefore,  hope 
to  see  the  extraordinary  phenomena  of  their  development  exhibited 
in  the  Gardens. 

2.  A  fine  example  of  Pel's  Owl  (Seotopelia  peli),  brought  home 
from  Sierra  Leone  by  the  Hon.  C.  B.  Mitford,  C.M.Z.S.,  Deputy 
Governor  of  the  Colony,  and  presented  November  16th.  A  single 
other  specimen  of  this  species  was  received  by  the  Society  from 
the  Gambia  in  1866.  (For  a  figure  of  this  Owl,  see  « Ibis/  1859, 
p.  445,  pi.  xv.)    The  iris  in  the  present  species  is  dark. 

3.  Two  Tree-Kangaroos  from  Queensland,  received  in  exchange 
from  the  Zoological  and  Acclimatisation  Society  of  Victoria, 
Melbourne,  as  examples  of  Bennett's  Kangaroo  (Dendrolagus 
bennettianus),  which  appears  not  to  have  yet  been  sufficiently 
described l. 

I  exhibit  a  coloured  drawing  of  this  animal  by  Mr.  Smit 
(Plate  XLVL).  It  is  apparently  quite  distinct  from  Dendrolagus 
lumholtzi.  Mr.  Le  Souef  has  kindly  sent  me  a  photograph  of  four 
examples  of  this  rare  animal,  taken  when  high  up  in  a  leafless  tree 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Melbourne,  which  I  now  exhibit. 

An  account  of  the  capture  of  these  interesting  animals  at  Wyalla, 
near  Bloomfield,  in  Northern  Queensland,  by  Mr.  D.  Le  Souef  will 
be  found  in  the  'Victorian  Naturalist '  for  April  1894  (vol.  xi. 
p.  11).  Mr.  Le  Souef  speaks  of  them  as  follows: — "The  Tree- 
climbing  Kangaroo  (Dendrolagus  bennettianus)  is  generally  found 
on  or  near  the  top  of  these  ranges,  where  the  timber  is  not  so  high 
or  difficult  to  chmb.  They  remain  during  the  day  on  the  highest 
branches  of  a  tree,  and  descend  at  night  to  pass  from  one  tree  to 

*  See  Thomas,  'Catalogue  of  the  Marsupialia  and  Monotremat*  in  the 
Collection  of  the  British  Museum/  1888,  p.  96, 
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another.    They  seem  to  feed  on  bird's-nest  ferns,  leaves  of  certain 
trees,  creepers,  and  probably  on  wild  fruits." 

Oar  specimens  may  be  shortly  described  as  follows : — 

Dejtdrolagus  BEFTPTBTTiAiajB.    (Plate  XLVL) 

Dendrolagus  benntttianus,  De  Vis,  Abstr.  Proa  linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  W. 
p.  v  (Oct.  27, 1886)  ? 

Dark  moose-brown  above  and  beneath,  head  and  sides  of  neck 
rafescent ;  muzzle  and  ears  blackish ;  patch  on  back  above  the 
tail  black ;  hands  and  feet  blackish ;  lower  surface  of  tail  and  tip 
of  tail  blackish.  Length  of  body  about  24  inches,  of  tail  about 
30  inches. 

Hab.  Queensland. 

Prof.  F.  Jeffrey  Bell,  F.Z.S.,  called  attention  to  the  acquisition 
by  the  Natural  History  Museum  of  some  specimens  of  remarkable 
Corals  of  great  size  from  North-west  Australia,  of  which  he 
showed  some  admirable  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Percy  Highley. 
Prof.  Bell  urged  the  necessity  of  the  acquisition  of  large  specimens 
of  Corals,  before  coming  to  any  conclusion  as  to  their  specific 
distinctions. 


The  following  papers  were  read : — 

1.  On  some  Points  in  the  Anatomy  of  Ornithorhynchus 
paradoxus.  By  T.  Manners-Smith,  B.A.  (Cantab.), 
M.R.C.S.,  Chief  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  Mason 
College,  Birmingham. 

[Eeoeired  October  30, 1894.] 

The  following  is  a  series  of  notes  upon  certain  points  in  the 
anatomy  of  Ornithorhynchus  paradoxus.  Though  the'  muscular 
system  of  this  animal  has  been  frequently  described,  e.g.,  by 
Meckel  \  Owen a,  and  more  recently  by  Coues s,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  there  is  room  for  a  description  of  the  muscles  of  the 
limbs,  together  with  the  nerve-supply  in  those  cases  where  such 
supply  is  peculiar,  wholly  or  partially,  to  the  animal  under 
examination. 

The  work  of  Coues  was  undertaken  without  reference  to  Meckel's 
memoir,  and  Coues  differs,  in  some  particulars,  from  the  description 
of  the  muscles  as  given  by  Owen. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  and  considering  the  development 

1  •  Ornithorhynohi  paradoxi  Desoriptio  Anatomica,'  1826;  and  'Trait* 
g£n£ral  d' Anatomic  Comparee,'  vi. 

9  Article  on  Monotremes  in  Todd's '  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology/ 
ypl*  iii. 

'  Proceedings  Essex  Institute  U.S.  1868,  vol.  vi, 
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of  opinion  daring  recent  years  as  to  the  value  of  nerve-supply 
in  determining  muscular  homologies,  the  present  seems  opportune 
for  a  re-examination  of  the  limb  myology,  and  a  description  of  the 
nerve-plexuses  of  this  animal. 

I  injected  the  animal  with  the  intention  of  giving  an  account 
of  the  vascular  system,  but  as  I  proceeded  I  observed  that  an 
investigation  of  the  arterial  and  venous  systems  would  be  more 
successfully  undertaken  upon  a  fresh  specimen.  I  have  incorpo- 
rated a  few  preliminary  observations  on  the  trunk  and  head 
arteries,  and  I  hope  to  give  a  complete  description  of  this  part  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  aiiimaL 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  Professor  Windle  for  kindly  pro- 
viding me  with  the  specimen. 

Trapezius. — This  muscle  consists  of  two  portions,  an  anterior 
and  posterior.  The  upper  portion  is  broad.  It  arises  from  the 
occipital  bone  and  from  the  ligamentum  nucha.  It  is  inserted 
into  the  spine  and  acromion  of  scapula  and  into  the  outer  third  of 
clavicle.  The  lower  portion  is  triangular  in  shape.  It  arises  from 
the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  dorsal  vertebras,  and  from 
the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  ribs.  It  is  inserted  by  its  narrow 
apex  into  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  Both  parts  of  the  muscle  are 
supplied  by  the  same  nerve :  this  passes  out  just  below  occiput, 
gives  small  branches  to  anterior  part,  turns  round  posterior  edge 
of  this  portion  of  the  muscle,  and  ends  in  posterior  part. 

Latissimus  dorsi. — This  muscle  has  an  extensive  origin  from 
the  lower  eleven  ribs,  all  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebra,  and  the 
crest  of  the  ilium.  It  is  inserted  by  two  portions,  upper  and 
lower,  into  the  humerus,  reaching  down  nearly  to  the  elbow. 
Both  parts  are  supplied  by  a  nerve  derived  from  the  seventh 
cervical.  Coues  speaks  of  the  slight  spinal  and  extensive  costal 
origin  of  this  muscle  l.  Costal  origin  seventh  to  fourteenth  ribs. 
Spinal  origin  from  dorsal  vertebra  fourth  to  ninth.  No  lumbar 
origin  is  mentioned  by  him.  I  found  both  origins  more  extensive 
than  those  mentioned  by  Coues,  and  agreeing  more  with  the 
description  given  by  Owen.  The  muscle  gives  off  a  distinct  dorsi- 
epitrochleans. 

Ehomboidtus. — Is  a  single  muscle  having  both  an  occipital  and 
a  nuchal  origin.    It  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  scapula. 

Epicoraco-brachialis. — This  is  a  triangular  muscle.  It  arises 
from  the  epicoracoid  and  is  inserted  close  to  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  deltoid. 

Pectoralis  major. — This  is  a  large  muscle,  extending  posteriorly 
almost  as  far  as  pubes.  It  ajises  from  the  sternum  and  from  the 
upper  six  ribs.  The  lower  part  unites  with  the  muscle  of  the 
opposite  side  in  a  thin  aponeurosis.  It  is  inserted  into  the 
pectoral  ridge  of  humerus.  The  muscle  is  supplied  by  a  large 
nerve  derived  from  the  front  of  the  lower  trunk  of  brachial  plexus. 
It  divides  into  several  branches  before  passing  to  the  muscle. 

Levator  anguli  scapula  (Trachefo-scapular).--ThiB  muscle  arises 
1  rule  Proceedings  of  Stoex  Institute  U,a  vol.  vi.  J8B8,  p.  142, 
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from  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas  in  conjunction  with  the 
trachelo-acromial.  Below,  it  is  inserted  into  the  superior  border 
of  the  scapula,  blending  with  serratns  magnus.  It  is  supplied  by 
a  branch  of  the  same  nerve  which  supplies  the  next  muscle.  This 
muscle  is  called  atlanto-scapularis  by  Coues l. 

Irachelo-aavmial. — Is  a  fairly  large  muscle.  It  arises  by  a 
narrow  strong  tendon  from  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas. 
Below,  it  is  inserted  into  the  spine  and  acromion  process,  and  also 
into  a  small  portion  of  outer  end  of  clavicle.  It  is  supplied  by  a 
branch  from  cervical  plexus.  Mivart  mentions  two  muscles  in 
this  position  in  Echidna  as  levator  clavicuto*.  This  muscle  is 
called  atlanto-acromialis  by  Coues  8. 

Serratus  magnus. — This  is  a  large  compound  muscle.  It  arises 
in  separate  slips  from  the  lower  five  or  six  cervical  vertebrae  *  and 
from  the  upper  three  ribs.  It  is  this  costal  portion  only  which 
Coues  describes  as  serratus  magnus,  costo-scapularis,  or  s.  anticus. 
The  vertebral  portion  of  the  muscle  consists  of  two  parts,  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior.  The  anterior  passes  to  the  acromion, 
the  posterior  to  the  base  of  scapula.  It  is  this  portion  which  is 
continuous  posteriorly  with  the  costal  part  of  the  muscle;  this 
latter  passing  also  to  the  base  of  the  scapula.  The  whole  of  these 
muscles,  viz.,  trachelo-acromial,  trachelo-scapula,  together  with  cer- 
vical and  costal  part  of  serratus  magnus,  appear  to  be  segmentations 
of  one  large  muscular  sheet.  The  whole  sheet  might  be  called 
costo-scapular. 

Supraspinatus. — Is  a  narrow  slender  muscle  arising  from  a 
small  portion  of  costal  surface  of  scapula.  It  is  inserted  into  top 
of  radial  tuberosity.  In  Echidna  it  is  much  larger  and  fills  the 
whole  costal  surface  of  the  bone. 

Infraspinatus. — Arises  from  the  scapula  immediately  below 
the  spine  and  from  the  vertebral  border.  It  is  inserted  just 
below  the  head  of  humerus  into  the  radial  tuberosity,  beneath 
epicoraco-brachialis.  It  is  supplied  from  the  upper  trunk  of  the 
brachial  plexus.  Testut  *  (quoting  Sabatier)  says  that  the  infra- 
spinatus and  teres  minor  are  fused  in  Orntihorhynchu*.  Coues 
also  considers  them  probably  fused. 

Teres  major 6. — Arises  from  posterior  part  of  vertebral  border 
of  scapula.    It  is  inserted  into  the  humerus  just  below  the  head. 

Teres  minor. — Is  placed  underneath  infra-spinatus.  It  arises 
from  the  scapula  just  below  the  spine,  and  is  inserted  close  to  the 
head  of  humerus,  more  anteriorly  than  the  infra-spinatus.  It  is 
supplied  by  a  special  branch  from  the  upper  part  of  the  brachial 
plexus.      Testut  says  the  muscle  is  fused  with  infra-spinatus, 

1  Vide  8Ujyra. 

2  Proceedings  of  Linnean  Society,  1866. 

•  Vide  supra. 

*  This  vertebral  portion  is  described  by  Coues  as  levator  anguli  scapula. 

*  '  Les  Anomalies  Musculairee,'  Testut,  1884. 

•  This  is  the  part  corresponding  to  the  muscle  described  by  Coues  ss  lower 
part  of  teres  major.  The  part  described  by  Coues  as  upper  part  of  teres 
major  would  appear  more  probably  to  belong  to  mbseapularis. 
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Owen  does  not  mention  it  in  this  animal.    Mivart  says  it  is  absent 
m  Echidna. 

Subscapular**. — There  would  appear  to  be  a  difference  in  the 
origin  of  the  two  muscles  supra-spinatus  and  subscapularis  in  the 
two  species  of  Monotremes.  According  to  Mivart,  in  Echidna, 
supra-spinatus  occupies  the  whole  of  the  costal  surface  of  scapula, 
while  subscapularis  is  confined  to  outer  surface.  Owen  states  that 
subscapularis  is  a  narrow  muscle  in  Ornithorhynchus.  It  would 
appear,  rather,  to  be  a  large  muscular  sheet  arising  from  the 
so-called  subscapular  fossa,  i.  e.9  posterior  part  of  outer  surface,  and 
from  almost  the  whole  of  the  costal  surface,  so-called  supra- 
spinous fossa.  The  two  parts  are  intimately  blended,  as  they  pass 
beyond  scapula  to  humerus,  and  are  inserted  together  on  the  ulnar 
tuberosity.  In  the  portion  of  the  tendon  which  springs  from  the 
costal  surface  is  a  Sesamoid  bone ;  the  other  portion  is  inserted 
into  the  ulnar  tuberosity  just  below  the  sesamoid  bone.  It  is, 
however,  an  artificial  dissection  to  separate  the  two  portions. 
The  larger  portion,  containing  the  sesamoid  bone,  would  seem  from 
its  insertion  to  represent  the  subscapular  muscle  of  human 
anatomy ;  the  portion  arising  from  the  so-called  subscapular  fossa, 
i.  e.,  posterior  part  of  outer  surface,  would  seem  to  represent  that 
portion  of  the  subscapularis  of  human  anatomy  which  arises  close 
to  axillary  border  of  scapula.  This  portion  is  often  separate,  and 
is  called  in  human  anatomy  subscapulo-capsularis  by  Macalister. 
It  is  in  Man  inserted  just  below  the  chief  portion  of  the  sub- 
scapular muscle.  In  this  animal  it  is  also  inserted  below  the  rest 
of  the  muscle.  If  we  imagine  the  axillary  border  of  the  human 
scapula  twisted  backwards,  so  that  it,  together  with  the  origin  of 
triceps,  comes  to  occupy  the  middle  of  the  bone,  then  this  sub- 
scapulo-capsularis would  be  also  twisted  backwards  and  its  origin 
would  occupy  the  exact  position  which  it  has  in  Ornithorhynchus. 
The  two  portions  of  the  muscular  sheet  are  supplied  by  the 
separate  branches  of  the  same  nerve  which  is  a  branch  from  the 
upper  part  of  brachial  plexus.  Coues  describes  this  muscle  as 
upper  part  of  teres  major,  i.  *.,  the  muscle  which  he  speaks  of  as 
arising  from  both  sides  of  scapula  and  embracing  the  bone.  Since, 
however,  the  two  portions  of  his  teres  major  are  quite  distinct 
from  their  origin  to  their  insertion,  and  separated,  moreover,  by 
the  long  head  of  the  triceps,  this  would  lead  one  to  think  that 
that  portion  which  passes  to  ulna  tubercle  is  subscapularis. 

Muscles  of  Abm. 

Deltoid. — Consists  of  two  parts,  anterior  and  posterior.  They 
are  both  inserted  into  strongly  marked  deltoid  ridge  of  humerus, 
and  are  quite  distinct  to  their  insertion. 

Biceps. — Arises  by  two  heads ;  both  are  coracoid  in  their  origin 
and  both  are  radial  in  their  insertion.  The  larger  arises  from 
sternal  extremity  of  coracoid,  the  smaller  arises  nearer  the  glenoid 
cavity  from  epicoracoid.    They  blend  about  the  middle  of  the  arm 
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and  are  inserted  into  the  radius  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  and 
middle  thirds.  Between  the  two  heads  of  origin  a  muscle  is 
inserted  which  is  probably  the  pectoralis  minor,  Only  one  head 
is  present  in  Echidna  (Mivart,  he.  ck.). 

Fig<l. 


MuictKS  of  Arm, 

«.  Brachial] a  anticua.     0.  Triceps,     y.  Infm-spiuatus,     2,  Epieoraco- 
brachiaha.     e.  Deltoid, 


Coraco-hraehialis.— Two  portions  of  the  typical  coraco-brachialis 
are  present  A  longer  superficial  portion,  arising  in  conjunction 
with  inner  (larger)  head  of  biceps  from  sternal  portion  of  eoracoid; 
it  is  inserted  into  the  bar  of  bone  bridging  over  the  well-marked 
supra-eondyloid  foramen.  The  deeper  portion  arises  from  eoracoid 
and  whole  of  epicoracoid,  just  below  and  in  front  of  glenoid 
cavity ;  it  is  inserted  into  the  upper  third  of  the  humerus.  The 
two  portions  are  entirely  distinct,  the  tendon  of  latissimus  dorsi 
separating  them  from  below ;  both  parts  are  supplied  by  a  branch 
from  the  median  nerve.  The  first  portion  only  is  called  by  Cones 
coraco-brachialis  ;  the  second  he  describes  as  epieoraco-brachialis  ; 
the  same  two  portions  are  found  in  Echidna  (Blivart,  lor,  rit.)* 
There  is  a  distinct  epteoraco-brachialis,  but  in  addition  two 
portions  of  the  typical  coraco-brachialis  are  present,  as  described 
above. 

Brachial!*  antkus. — Arises  from  humerus,  its  origin  extending 
as  high  as  the  head  of  the  bone.  The  muscle  is  inserted  into  the 
upper  fourth  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna. 

Triecp** — This  is  a  very  large,  strong  muscle,  consisting  of  four 
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heads.  The  tong  head  may  be  split  up  into  three  portions.  It 
arises  from  the  glenoid  ridge,  on  outer  surface  of  scapula,  and 
passes  down  as  a  large  separate  muscle  to  the  large  expanded 
olecranon.  .  The  inner  head,  also  large,  arises  from  and  covers 
the  posterior  surfaces  of  humerus ;  it  is  inserted  into  olecranon 
beneath  outer  and  long  heads.  The  outer  head,  smaller  and 
longer,  arises  by  a  narrow  tendon  from  outer  surface ;  it  blends 
with  the  long  head  at  olecranon.  Beneath  the  inner  head  is  a 
fourth  head,  arising  from  posterior  surface  of  humerus  just  above 
the  lower  extremity ;  it  is  inserted  into  the  olecranon  beneath 
inner  head.  It  is  this  portion  of  the  muscle  with  which  the 
anconeus  externus  is  continuous.  Coues  describes  this  part  of 
the  muscle  as  a  portion  of  anconeus. 

The  triceps  is  supplied  from  posterior  trunk  of  brachial  plexus. 

Anconeus  externus. — Is  a  small  muscle  having  the  usual  origin 
and  insertion.  It  is  supplied  by  a  branch  of  one  of  the  nerves 
which  supplies  tricep3. 

Anconeus  tniernus. — Passes  from  internal  condyle  to  olecranon. 
It  is  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve. 

Muscles  of  the  Fobbabm. 

Flexor  digitoruni. — This  is  a  large  muscle.  It  arises  by  three 
heads :— (a)  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  ulna ;  (/3)  from  the 
lower  end  of  humerus;  (y)  a  central  portion  also  arises  from 
lower  end  of  humerus.  The  three  portions  blend  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  forearm,  where  the  muscle  becomes  tendinous,  just 
above  the  wrist.  The  tendon  expands  into  two  portions,  inner 
and  outer,  each  portion  containing  a  sesamoid  bone.  Prom  the 
outer  of  these  divisions  tendons  pass  to  the  terminal  phalanges  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  digits ;  from  the  inner,  tendons  pass  to  the 
first,  second,  and  third.  At  the  under  surface  of  the  muscle  at 
the  wrist  is  a  strong  tendinous  band  arising  from  cuneiform  and 
passing  to  the  sesamoid  bone  in  the  radial  division  of  the  tendon. 
The  whole  muscle  has  a  very  regular  arrangement.  The  ulnar 
portion  is  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve,  i.  *.,  the  larger  posterior 
portion  of  the  plexus,  from  seventh  and  eighth  C.  and  first  D. ;  the 
central  and  humeral  portions  are  supplied  by  median  nerve.  Four 
heads  to  this  muscle  are  described  by  Mivart l  in  Iguana.  Two 
are  humeral,  one  is  ulnar.  His  fourth  head  arises  from  the  carpus 
and  is  inserted  into  the  deep  surface  of  a  tendon  containing  a 
palmar  sesamoid.  The  tendinous  band  mentioned  above  might 
represent  the  fourth  head  of  the  muscle  as  described  by  Mivart  in 
the  muscle  of  this  Saurian. 

Flexor  sublimit  digitorum. — There  is  a  small  sublimis.  It 
consists  of  four  distinct  muscular  bellies.  They  arise  from  the 
front  part  of  the  tendon  of  longus  (profundus),  which  contains  the 
sesamoid  bones.  They  pass  to  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
digits.  The  fibres  of  these  small  muscles  arise  both  from  the 
1  ">Iy<Hog7ofI^m»,wMiTart,P.Z.ai867,p.785. 
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tendon  sod  from  the  sesamoid  bones  in  the  tendon.  They  ter- 
minate in  very  slender  tendons,  which,  after  resting  upon  the 
corresponding  tendon  of  sublimis,  spread  out  into  a  thin  fascia 
which  blends  with  the  digital  sheaths  of  the  profundus.  The  first, 
third,  and  fourth  are  larger  than  the  second,  which  is  very  small. 
The  first  is  more  probably  an  abductor  than  a  flexor  of  the  follex. 
The  others  give  off  two  slender  fascial  slips,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  profundus  tendon,  to  first  phalanx,  and  send  a  third  slip 
forwards  to  blend  with  the  digital  sheaths  of  the  tendons  of 
profundus.  This  muscle  is  not  mentioned  by  Owen.  Mivart 
says  that  flexor  brevis  is  most  probably  absent  in  Echidna  and 
Omithorhynchus.  Whilst  the  origin  of  a  sublimis  from  the  tendon 
of  a  profundus  is  common  in  Amphibians,  it  is  rare  amongst 
Mammals. 

Flexor  carpi  radialis  is  a  large  muscle.  It  arises  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  internal  condyle,  and  is  inserted  below  into  a  fairly 
large  radial  sesamoid  bone.  From  the  sesamoid  bone  slips  pass 
.cm  the  radial  side  to  the  scapho-lunar  and  trapezium;  on  the 
ulnar  side  to  pisiform  and,  downwards,  to  second  metacarpal. 
The  muscle  is  supplied  by  the  median  nerve.  In  Echidna  this 
muscle  passes  to  metacarpal  bones  of  pollex  and  index. 

Pronator  radii  teres. — Arises  from  the  inner  condyle  of  humerus. 
It  is  inserted  into  middle  of  radius,  a  little  below  and  on  the 
opposite  surface  to  supinator  brevis. 

Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  is  a  large  flat  muscle,  arising  by  two  heads 
from  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus:  from  the  posterior 
border  of  the  ulna  and  expanded  upper  extremity  of  olecranon. 
The  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  pisiform,  and  sends  slips  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth  metacarpals.  This  muscle  is  supplied  by  the 
ulnar  nerve. 

Supinator  brevis. — This  is  a  somewhat  triangular  muscle.  It 
arises  from  the  external  condyle,  beneath  the  radial  extensors  of 
the  wrist.  It  is  inserted  into  the  upper  and  middle  fourths  of  the 
shaft  of  the  radius.  It  is  supplied  by  the  posterior  interosseous 
nerve.    This  muscle  is  not  mentioned  by  Owen. 

Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. — Arises  from  the  lower  third  of 
the  supinator  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus.  Below  it  divides 
into  three  tendons,  which  pass  to  the  bases  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  metacarpal  bones. 

Supinator  longus. — Arises  from  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus, 
beneath  the  longior.  It  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  peculiar  large  scapho-lunar.  The  muscle  having  this  origin 
and  insertion  in  Echidna  is  described  by  Mivart  as  the  extensor 
carpi  radialis  longior.  Only  one  radial  extensor  is  described  by 
Owen  in  Omithorhynchus  corresponding  to  longior.  Supinator 
longus  is  not  described  by  him. 

Extensor  communis  digitorum. — Arises  by  a  common  tendon 
from  the  external  condyle.  It  expands  on  the  back  of  the  wrist, 
the  expansion  containing  a  fibre-cartilage.  The  expansion  divides 
into  two  parte,  each  part  giving  off  three  tendons.    Two  go  to  the 
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middle  finger,  one  from  each  part ;  the  remaining  digits  have  one 
each.  A  slip  is  sent  round  radial  side  of  manus.  Nerve-supply 
from  posterior  interosseous* 

Fig.  2. 


Muscles  of  Front  of  Forearm  and  Hand. 

a.  Flexor  profundus  digitorum. 
/3.  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

J.  Portion  of  insertion  of  Pannieulus. 
.  Extensor  minimi  digiti.  1     Muscles  of  posterior  surface  seen  at  left'  side 
«.  Extensor  indicia.  J  of  diagram. 

A.  Expanded  olecranon. 

B.  Lower  end  of  internal  condyle  of  humerus. 

C.  Lower  part  of  shaft  of  ulna. 


Extensor  minimi  digiti. — This  is  a  fairly  large  muscle*  It  arises 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  in  common  with  the  other 
extensors*  It  is  inserted  into  the  fifth  digit.  There  is  also  a 
slender  special  extensor  passing  to  the  fourth  digit. 
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Extensor  itidicis. — Arises  from  the  posterior  border  of  ulna  and 
from  expanded  olecranon.  It  divides  into  two  tendons  which  go 
to  the  second  and  third  digits.  This  muscle  is  not  mentioned  by 
Coues  as  distinct ;  he  describes  an  abortive  slip  of  communis  as 
probably  representing  an  indicis.  In  my  specimen  indicia  was  a 
most  distinct  separate  muscle,  situated  on  a  deeper  plane  than 
extensor  communis. 

Kg,  3. 


Muscles  of  Foster  ma  Surface  or  Forearm  and  Hasd* 

•a.  Extensor  communis  digitorum* 

fi.  Extensor  iadiris  going  to  2nd  iind  3rd  digits, 

v.  Extensor  oasis  met&carpi  pollicia. 

o.  Extensor  carpi  radiaHs. 

e.  Extensor  mini m i  digit L 
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Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  poUicis. — Arises  chiefly  from  ulna; 
slightly  also  from  radius.  It  is  inserted,  in  usual  position,  into 
base  of  first  metacarpal  bone.  There  is  a  tendinous  band  arising 
from  the  cuneiform,  which  crosses  the  back  of  the  carpus  to  join 
the  ulnar  margin  of  the  tendon. 

Myology  of  Manus. 

There  is  a  small  short  muscle  of  the  thumb,  which  is  most 
probably  a  combined  flexor  and  abductor.  There  is  a  small  muscle 
passing  to  the  little  finger,  which  appears  to  be  an  abductor. 

Palmar  inter-ossei. — Are  fairly  well  marked  and  are  three  in 
number. 

MUSOLKS  OP  THE  POSTBBIOR  ElTBEMITY. 

Gluteus  maximus. — Is  a  large  flat  muscle,  which  arises  from  the 
posterior  part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  from  the  sacral,  and  upper 
eight  caudal  vertebrae.  It  is  inserted  into  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia,  this  part  being  closely  united  with  the  inter-tibialis,  and  into 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  this  portion  going  partly  to  os  calcis  and 
partly  to  bone  supporting  the  heel.  The  muscle  has  a  very 
similar  origin  and  insertion  in  Echidna1.  Meckel  mentions  its 
attachment  into  the  bone  supporting  the  heel  in  the  male. 

Beneath  the  gluteus  maximus  is  a  muscle  which  arises  from  the 
first  four  caudal  vertebras.  It  is  inserted  into  the  femur  about  its 
middle,  just  below  the  gluteal  ridge.  This  deeper  portion  is 
supplied  by  a  branch  from  great  sciatic  This  is  the  muscle 
described  by  Meckel  as  medius ;  Mivart,  too,  in  Echidna  describes 
a  muscle  having  a  similar  position.  The  next-mentioned  muscle 
they  both  look  upon  as  minimus.  Mivart,  however,  mentions  that 
the  muscle  described  above  may  represent  a  deep  part  of  maximus. 
Its  insertion  would  point  to  that  conclusion.  Coues  describes  this 
muscle  as  pyriformis:  neither  its  origin  nor  insertion  would 
indicate  that  it  corresponds  to  the  ordinary  pyriformis. 

Gluteus  medius. — This  is  a  large  thick  muscle  divided  at  its 
origin  into  two  parts,  superior  and  inferior.  The  superior,  the 
larger,  arises  from  the  crest  and  posterior  surface  of  the  ilium. 
The  anterior  has  a  narrow  origin,  from  the  same  surface,  close  to 
the  cotyloid  border  of  the  bone.  The  two  portions  are  united 
below,  at  their  insertion  into  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  femur. 
The  superior  part  is  supplied  by  a  branch  from  the  sacral  plexus. 
The  anterior  part  is  supplied  by  a  branch  which  arises  in  abdomen 
from  the  anterior  crural,  and,  passing  under  the  rectus,  is  dis- 
tributed to  this  portion  of  the  muscle.  Meckel  and  Mivart  in 
Echidna  describe  this  as  minimus.  From  the  nerve-supply  it 
would  seem  that  only  posterior  portion  corresponds  to  ordinary 
gluteus  medius.  The  anterior  portion  may  be  a  muscle  divorced 
bom  the  muscles  in  front  of  the  thigh.    There  is  a  small  muscle 

1  Mivart. 
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placed  deeply  between  superior  and  inferior  portions  of  mediae ; 
at  its  insertion  it  is  blended  with  medius.  It  arises  from  dorsum 
ilii  just  behind  the  superior  part  of  medius.  It  is  a  very  narrow 
muscle.    It  may  represent  minimus. 

There  is  a  muscle  arising  from  the  lateral  processes  of  the 
caudal  vertebra,  and  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  femur. 
A  muscle  is  described  by  Mivart  in  Echidna,  in  this  position, 
which  he  states  he  is  disposed  to  regard  as  the  piriformis.  Meckel 
says  pyriformis  is  present  and  fairly  large.  Owen  does  not 
mention  it  This  is  apparently  the  muscle  described  by  Cooes 
as  quadratus  f  emoris.  Its  origin  and  insertion  would  approximate 
it  move  to  pyriformis  than  the  muscle  described  by  Coiwb  under 
that  name. 

Muscras  or  Fboht  of  Thigh. 

Sartorius. — Is  a  long  muscle.  It  arises  from  the  pectineal  spine 
of  the  pubes  and  is  inserted  into  the  head  of  tibia. 

Rectus  femoris. — Arises  from  the  cotyloid  border  of  ilium  and  is 
inserted  into  the  patella.  It  is  supplied  by  a  branch  of  the 
anterior  crural,  which  arises  within  the  abdomen  below  the  nerve 
which  supplies  the  anterior  part  of  the  gluteus  medius.  This 
muscle  is  quite  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  quadriceps. 

The  remainder  of  the  extensor  mass  can  be  separated  where  the 
nerve  enters  into  two  portions,  inner  and  outer  vastus ;  the  two 
vasti  arise  from  the  superior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur, 
the  outer  vastus  extending  as  high  as  greater  tuberosity.  They 
are  inserted  into  patella  and  are  supplied  by  the  anterior  crural 
nerve. 

Psoas  magnus  and  Hiacus  have  the  usual  position,  relations,  and 
attachments.  Their  insertion  into  femur  extends  as  far  as  a  little 
below  the  middle.    They  are  supplied  by  the  obturator  nerve. 

Adductor  Group. 

Gracilis. — This  is  a  large  muscle  concealing  the  other  adductors. 
It  arises  from  the  marsupial  bone  and  from  the  inferior  surface 
of  the  pubes.  It  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  tibia.  The 
muscle  sends  a  slip  to  sphincter  ani.  It  is  supplied  by  the  ob- 
turator nerve.  It  has  much  the  same  origin  and  insertion  in 
Echidna  (Mivart). 

The  named  adductors  consist  of  well-marked  and  easily  separ- 
able longus,  brevis,  and  magnus.    Meckel  mentions  two  only. 

Adductor  longus. — Arises  from  the  pubes  close  to  marsupial  bone. 
It  is  inserted  into  the  lower  end  of  femur.  It  receives  a  distinct 
branch  of  the  obturator  nerve  on  its  deep  surface.  This  muscle  is 
apparently  absent  in  Echidna  (Mivart). 

Adductor  brevis. — This  is  a  narrow  muscle,  arising  by  a  flat  tendon 
from  the  mesial  portion  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  pubes ;  it  is 
inserted  into  the  lower  end  of  the  femur.    In  position  it  is  situated 
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between  the  longus  and  the  magnus.    It  receives  a  fine  branch  of 
the  obturator  nerve. 


Muscles  of  Thigh. 

g     1  Gracilis  reflected. 

y.  Adductor  mass.    1.  Upper  one,  going  to  femur,  is  longus.    2.  Middle, 

slender  one  is  brevis.    8.  Lowest,  going  to  tibia,  is  magnus. 
Z.  Is  a  small  portion  of  semi-membranosus  seen  from  the  front. 
e.  Sartorius  cut  through. 

Adductor  maqnus. — Is  a  thick  muscle  which  has  a  comparatively 
narrow  origin  from  the  inferior  surface  of  ramus  of  ischium,  its 
origin  extending  as  far  back  as  tuberosity.  It  is  inserted  by  its 
base  into  the  upper  third  of  tibia.  It  may  be  separated  into  two 
parts,  anterior  and  posterior.  Each  part  receives  a  branch  from 
the  obturator  nerve.  The  anterior  portion  receives  in  addition  a 
branch  from  great  sciatic,  which  enters  it  on  its  superior  surface. 
The  nerve  supplies  three  muscles,  adductor  magnus,  semimem- 
branosus, and  two  slender  branches  to  supposed  inferior  gemellus. 
In  Echidna,  this  muscle  is  inserted  into  linea  aspera,  in  common 
with  brevis  (Mivart,  he.  cit.).  The  muscle  Coues  describes  as 
adductor  magnus  is  inserted  into  thigh-bone.  He  homologies  it 
by  its  insertion  into  femur.  Its  nerve-supply,  however,  together 
with  the  fact  that  in  many  mammals  adductor  magnus  is  inserted 
into  tibia,  lead  me  to  think  that  the  one  described  above  is  true 
adductor  magnus. 

Paoo.  Zool.  Soo.— 1894,  No.  XLVII.  47 
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Pectineus. — There  are  two  pectinei,  an  internal  and  an  external 
The  internal  arises  from  the  lesser  spinous  process,  as  it  is  called  by 
Owen.  The  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  femur  just  below  lesser 
tuberosity  and  close  to  the  obturator  externus.  It  is  supplied  by 
the  obturator  nerve.  The  pectineus  externus  arises  from  the 
pectineal  spine  (greater  spinous  process  of  Owen).  It  is  inserted 
into  the  femur  halfway  down  the  shaft. 

Obturator  externus. — Occupies  the  usual  situation.  At  first  sight 
it  appears  to  be  divided  into  a  superior  and  an  inferior  portion. 
Superior  portion  is  more  probably  inferior  gemellus,  or,  since  it 
receives  two  branches  from  the  same  nerve,  it  may  represent 
inferior  gemellus  and  quadratus  femoris.  Its  origin,  too,  would 
correspond  in  position  to  the  combined  origin  of  those  muscles. 
The  two  parts  of  the  obturator  externus  are  easily  separated  at 
their  origin,  but  not  so  at  their  insertion.  The  inferior  portion  is 
supplied  by  obturator  nerve ;  the  superior  by  two  fine  twigs  from 
that  branch  of  great  sciatic  which  supplies  adductor  magnus  in 
part  and  semimembranosus l.  Quadratus  femoris  is  present  in 
Echidna  and  appears  to  have  a  similar  origin  and  insertion  to  the 
muscle  described  as  superior  part  of  obturator  externus.  The 
muscle  is  most  probably  combined  quadratus  femoris  and  gemellus 
inferior. 

Obturator  intemus  is  absent.  The  muscle  which  occupies  the 
usual  situation  of  origin  of  this  muscle  is  one  of  the  ischio-eaudal 
muscles.  Coues  describes  three  ischio-femoral  muscles  in  the 
region  of  externus,  a,  6,  and  c :  a,  and  probably  o,  he  considers 
represent  obturator  externus ;  c  he  considers  represents  obturator 
intemus. 

Hamstring  Muscles. 

Semi-niembrano&us. — This  is  a  fairly  large  muscle  arising  from 
the  tuber  ischii.  It  is  situated  between  the  muscle  representing 
semi-tendinosus  and  biceps  above  and  the  adductor  group  below. 
It  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  tibia.  The 
chief  nerve-supply  is  from  the  sciatic,  the  nerve  reaching  the 
muscle  on  its  superior  surface.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  very 
slender  branch  of  the  obturator  nerve,  which  supplies  the  inferior 
posterior  portion  of  the  muscle a. 

Semi-tendinosus,  with  which  biceps  appears  to  be  blended,  is 
a  large  sheet  which  arises  by  a  narrow  tendon  from  the  tuber 
ischii.  The  muscle  spreading  out  is  inserted  by  its  anterior  fibres 
into  the  expanded  upper  extremity  of  the  fibula  and  into  a  strong 
tendinous  band  which  passes  from  this  process  to  patella.  These 
portions  most  probably  represent  biceps ;  the  posterior  part  becomes 
thin  and  apneurotic  ana  is  inserted  into  the  crest  of  the  tibia. 
Coues  describes  this  muscle  entirely  as  biceps,  looking  upon  semi- 

1  Macalister  mentions  &  large  gemellus  ('  Vertebrate  Morphology  *).  Ifesbl 
says  they  are  both  absent  in  Ornithorhynchiu. 

*  It  appears  to  have  very  much  the  same  attachment  and  position  in  Bchidt* 
(MWart.  he.  «*/.). 
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tendinosus  as  a  portion  of  the  muscle  described  above  as  semi* 
membranosus. 

Muscles  os  the  Leg. 

Gastrocnemius. — Is  a  large  muscle.  It  arises  by  two  distinct 
heads :  a  larger  from  the  upper  expanded  portion  of  the  head  of 
the  fibula ;  a  smaller  head  arises  from  the  lower  end  of  the  femur. 
The  two  portions  blend  and  the  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  os 
calcis.  It  does  not  fuse  with  the  soleus.  The  femoral  head  is 
supplied  by  the  internal  popliteal. 

Soleus. — Arises  from  the  expanded  head  of  the  fibula  and  from 
the  shaft  of  the  same  bone.  A  few  fibres  arise  also  from  the 
tibia.  The  fibres  from  the  fibular  shaft  arise  on  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  bone,  and  pass  backwards  between  the  tibia  and 
fibula  to  join  the  other  fibres.  The  two  heads  blend  and  pass 
deeply  in  a  groove  beneath  the  bone  supporting  the  spur  on  heel. 
The  tendon  is  here  in  company  with  the  tibialis  posticus.  In  this 
situation  the  soleus  divides  into  two  tendons— one  passes  to  the 
astragalus,  the  other  to  the  bone  supporting  the  heel.  Tibialis 
posticus  passes  Ibetween  the  two  tendons.  Owen  states  that  soleus 
arises  from  a  large  proportion  of  tibia.  This  is  certainly  a  mistake ; 
a  few  fibres  only  arise  from  this  bone. 

Flexor  longus  digitorum. — Is  a  large  strong  muscle.  It  arises 
from  the  upper  expanded  extremity  and  from  the  shaft  of  the 
fibula.  At  the  ankle  it  passes  between  a  process  of  calcaneum  and 
the  bone  which  supports  the  spur.  In  the  sole  it  expands  and 
divides  into  five  strong  tendons,  one  for  each  digit.  Coues  describes 
three  tendons. 

Flexor  brevis  digitorum  (perforatus). — This  muscle  is  in  two 
parts.  One  portion  springs  from  superficial  surface  of  flexor 
longus  and  passes  to  the  second  and  third  toes.  Another  portion 
arises  from  the  calcaneum  and  passes  to  the  remaining  toes. 
There  is  a  small  flexor  accessorius  seen  on  reflecting  flexor  longus, 
having  the  usual  relationship  of  that  muscle  to  the  longus  tendon, 
».  e.  passing  from  calcaneum  to  deep  surface  of  flexor  tendon.  The 
flexor  longus  is  also  attached  to  os  calcis  by  a  strong  tendinous 
band.  Coues  describes  the  portion  arising  from  flexor  longus  only 
as  flexor  brevis.  The  part  arising  from  the  calcaneum  he  describes 
as  a  dismemberment  of  flexor  fibularis.  The  two  portions  have, 
however,  An  entirely  similar  relationship  to  the  longus  tendons.  I 
am  disposed  to  regard  both  the  tendinous  part  and  the  calcaneal  part 
as  dismemberments  of  the  same  muscle,  i.  e.  a  plantaris,  which  has 
contracted  separate  attachments  in  its  course.  The  resemblance 
of  the  tendinous  part  to  the  flexor  sublimis  (brevis)  of  the  anterior 
extremity  will  be  at  once  apparent. 

Tibialis  posticus. — Arises  from  the  upper  expanded  extremity  of 
the  fibula.    The  tendon  passes  deeply  at  the  ankle  together  with 
the  soleus,  and,  after  perforating  the  latter  muscle,  very  much  in 
the  same  way  that  the  profundus  passes  through  sublimis  inhuman  , 
anatomy*  is  inserted  into  a  sesamoid  bone  at  junction  of  the 
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scaphoid  and  ento-cuneiform.     In  the  leg  it  is  superficial  to 
eoleus. 

Fig.  5. 


Mu&CLfctf  OF  Tilt  POsTfcKLuK,  Sutt/ACl  OF  Lfiti  AMD  SOLI  0*  PoOt- 

4i.  Adductor  ujagnua. 

^.  Ft  moral  bead  of  gastrocnemius, 

£,  &  Tibialis  posticus  {it«  tendon*  Been  below). 
c.  A  part  of  soleus. 
0,  Flmor  longus  digitorum, 
r ,  v.  Tendinous  and  calcaneal  parts  of  flexor  breris  digitoruw. 

ExUtmr  lont/us  Jialluas* — Arises  by  two  beads,  the  §np«r3cjw 
head  from  the  expanded  upper  extremity  of  fibula  and  the  tte*P*r 
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one  from  the  shaft  of  the  bone.  The  muscle  is  inserted  into  the 
first  digit ;  the  superficial  portion  from  the  upper  extremity  of 
fibula  is  supplied  by  a  branch  of  the  same  nerve  which  supplies 
tibialis  anticus. 


Muscles  or  Anterior  Surface  of  Lig  akd  Dorsum  of  Foot. 

a.  Tibialis  anticus. 

/3.  Extensor  longus  hallucis. 

y.  Extensor  indicia. 

i.  Superficial  extensor  of  the  toes, 

e.  Deep  extensor  of  the  toes. 

0.  Peroneus  longus. 

K«  Peroneus  brevis. 

Extensor  longus  digitorum. — There  are  two  long  extensors  of 
the  toes,  superficial  and  deep.  They  both  arise  from  the  expanded 
upper  extremity  of  the  fibula.  Superficial  extensor  also  from  part 
of  shaft  of  bone.  They  both  expand  on  the  dorsum  of  foot  and 
give  tendons  to  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  digits.    Super- 
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ficial  extensor  is  supplied  by  the  same  nerve  which  s  applies  the 
extensor  indicis.  There  is  a  distinct  extensor  for  second  digit 
arising  from  upper  expanded  extremity  of  fibula,  from  head  of  bone, 
and  from  a  tendinous  band  between  these  two  points;  it  is 
supplied  by  a  slender  branch  from  the  peroneal  nerve.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  index  receives  three  tendons — one  from  superficial 
extensor,  one  from  deep,  together  with  a  special  extensor. 

Tibialis  anticus. — Arises  by  two  heads :  a  superficial  from  upper 
expanded  extremity  of  fi  bula,  from  a  strong  tendinous  band 
passing  from  fibula  to  patella,  from  patella  itself,  and  from  tibia, 
The  deep  head  from  shaft  of  tibia,  It  is  inserted  into  ento-cunei- 
form.  Both  heads  are  supplied  by  a  nerve  from  the  front  of  the 
thigh,  which  passes  beneath  the  above-mentioned  tendinous  band. 

Peroneus  longus. — Arises  from  the  upper  expanded  extremity  of 
the  fibula.  Passing  down  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  it  reaches  the 
interval  between  the  large  os  calcis  and  the  cuboid,  and  passes 
deeply  into  the  sole  of  the  foot,  traverses  the  sole,  and  is  inserted 
in  the  usual  situation.     It  is  supplied  by  the  peroneal  nerve, 

Peroneus  brevis. — Arises  heneath  longus  from  the  expanded 
extremity  of  fibula.  Its  tendon  divides  below  into  two  slips,  one 
passing  to  first,  the  other  to  second  phalanx  of  fifth  toe,  It  is 
supplied  by  the  peroneal  nerve*  Coues  describes  this  as  peroneus 
tertius.  Its  origin  and  nerve-supply  would  rather  correspond  to 
that  of  brevis. 

Myology  of  Pes. 

Of  the  muscles  of  the  big  toe,  flexor  brevis  halluris  is  the  only 
one  which  can  be  made  out,  and  this  is  extremely  small. 

Of  muscles  of  the  litttle  toe,  the  flexor  brevis,  the  adductor, 
and  the  abductor,  and  a  si  nail  abductor  minimi  digit  i  can  be  made 
out. 

Plantar  and  dorsal  inter-tmei  are  also  present* 


Plexuses. 

Brachial  plexus. — This  is  formed  by  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth  cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves*  There  is  a  small  filament, 
in  addition,  from  the  fourth  cervical,  and  the  first  dorsal  receives  a 
small  branch  from  the  second.  The  plexus  consists  of  two  main 
trunks — an  upper  and  a  lower.  The  fifth  and  sixth  unite  and 
form  the  upper  trunk.  Immediately  beyond  the  formation  of  this 
trunk  two  nerves  arise :  one  passes  upwards  and  forwards  and, 
joining  the  branch  to  the  plexus  from  the  fourth  cervical  nerve,  it 
is  distributed  to  the  so-called  infraspinatus  muscle ;  the  other 
nerve  passes  downwards  and  backwards  and  forms  one  head  of 
median.  The  trunk  itself  passes  backwards  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner  to  the  circumflex  of  human  anatomy,  gives  off  a  branch 
to  subscapularis,  and  divides  into  two  parts — one  passes  into  fore- 
arm and  supplies  the  skin  on  the  outer  posterior  aspect  of  the 
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hand9  and  gives  off  a  branch  td  the  sup.  longus  and  extensor 
carpi  radiahs  longior.  The  lower  trunk,  formed  by  the  seventh 
ana  eighth  cervical,  first  dorsal,  and  a  filament  from  second  dorsal, 
is  much  the  larger  of  the  two.  This  trunk  divides  into  three 
terminal  branches  about  the  middle  of  the  arm : — (a)  One  passes 
downwards,  enters  forearm,  and  is  distributed  to  the  cleft  between 
the  index  and  middle  fingers  on  palmar  aspect ;  (/3)  The  next,  also 
a  cutaneous  branch,  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  first;  it  is 
distributed  to  the  third  and  fourth  clefts.  The  above  two  nerves 
would  seem  to  represent  superficial  portion  of  median  and  part  of 
ulna,  (y)  The  third  branch  of  the  lower  trunk,  the  largest  of  tbe 
three,  passing  down  arm,  gives  off  two  branches  to  the  triceps, 
which  curve  round  the  lower  border  of  latissimus  dorsi.  One  of 
these  is  the  posterior  interosseous,  which  passes  through  triceps, 
winds  round  humerus  something  like  the  musculo-spiral  of 
human  anatomy.  This  nerve  next  passes  between  brachials 
anticus  and  muscles  arising  from  the  radial  condyle  of  humerus, 
and,  passing  into  forearm,  perforates  the  supinator  brevis  and 
supplies  the  usual  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  forearm,  with  the 
exception  of  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior,  extensor  primi  and 
secundi  inter-nodii  pollicis,  all  of  which  muscles  are  absent. 

The  continuation  of  the  third  branch  passes  into  forearm,  beneath 
the  anconeus  interims,  and,  after  supplying  the  muscle,  gives  off 
branches  to  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  ulnar  portion  of 
the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum  ;  it  then  continues  its  course  down 
forearm  and  ends  by  supplying  the  ulnar  side  of  the  fifth  digit. 
It  communicates  in  the  forearm  with  the  branch  to  the  fourth 
cleft. 

Other  branches  from  lower  part  of  plexus : — The  seventh  nerve 
gives  off  a  branch  to  latissimus  dorsi  before  it  joins  the  plexus. 
From  the  lower  part  of  plexus  a  branch  is  given  to  the  pectoralis 
major.  The  median  nerve  arises  by  two  roots,  and,  after  supplying 
the  biceps,  coraco-brachialis,  and  brachialis  anticus,  passes  through 
supracondyloid  foramen  into  the  forearm. 

Lumbar  Plexus. 

Obturator  nerve. — Its  chief  origin  is  from  the  sixteenth  dorsal 
nerve,  allowing  two  lumbar  vertebra.  The  nerve  passes  out 
between  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  dorsal  vertebra.  It  is 
joined  by  a  slender  branch  from  the  seventeenth  dorsal,  a 
subcostal  nerve.  The  nerve  passes  along  pelvis  in  the  usual 
position  and  supplies  the  usual  muscles,  together  with  a  slender 
branch  to  the  semimembranosus.  It  also  gives  off  a  branch  in  the 
abdomen,  which,  after  dividing  into  several  branches,  passes  to 
psoas  and  iliacus. 

The  anterior  crural  nerve  arises  by  two  fairly  large  branches 
from  the  seventeenth  dorsal  and  the  first  lumbar  nerves.  The  rest 
of  the  first  lumbar  together  with  the  whole  of  the  second  pass 
into  the  pelvis,  forming  the  lumbo-sacral  cord. 
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Sacral  Plexus. 

The  nerves  entering  into  this  plexus  are  a  large  part  of  the  first 
lumbar,  the  whole  of  the  second  lumbar,  and  the  whole  of  the  first 
sacral.  Portion  derived  from  lumbar  nerves  divides  into  two 
branches ;  the  first  sacral  also  divides  into  two  branches.  One  of 
the  branches  from  lumbar  part  of  plexus  fuses  with  one  of  the 
branches  from  sacral  part  of  plexus  and  forms  the  peroneal  nerve ; 
this,  as  it  passes  down  the  leg,  divides  into  two  branches,  which 
seem  to  represent  peroneal  and  external  plantar.  Peroneal  divides 
into  a  muscular  branch  passing  to  muscles  mentioned  in  text  and 
a  cutaneous  branch  to  the  dorsum.  The  external  plantar  divides 
into  a  cutaneous  branch  to  outer  side  of  foot,  and  supplies  certain 
muscles  of  the  sole.  The  remaining  branch  from  lumbar  part  of 
plexus  unites  with  remaining  branch  from  sacral  part,  and  forms 
the  internal  ponliteal  nerve ;  this  divides  into  three  branches : 
two  lateral,  to  the  inner  and  outer  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius ; 
one  to  outer  head  supplying  flexor  longus  digitorum  in  addition ; 
one  to  inner  head  supplying  soleus  and  tibialis  posticus.  The 
continuation  of  the  trunk  passes  down  and  becomes  the  internal 
plantar,  which  is  mainly  cutaneous. 

A  Note  on  the  Arterial  Stbtem. 

The  arch  of  the  aorta  has  the  usual  mammalian  arrangement, 
turning  to  the  left  side.  It  gives  off  the  three  large  cervical  and 
brachial  branches  in  the  usual  order,  viz.  innominate,  left  carotid, 
left  subclavian. 

The  trunk  aorta  passes  down  to  the  nineteenth  vertebra  (last 
lumbar),  where  it  ends  by  dividing  in  a  peculiar  tree-like  manner 
into  three  small  and  exceedingly  short  trunks  on  each  side  and  a 
median  caudal  continuation  of  the  vessel  itself — thus  there  are 
seven  trunks  in  all. 

Passing  from  without  inwards,  the  outermost  of  the  three 
trunks  divides  almost  immediately  into  the  following  branches : — 
A  small  outermost  branch  for  the  region  of  the  crest  of  the 
ilium.  A  large  branch  which  passes  beneath  the  psoas  parvus 
and  divides  here  into  three  branches,  which,  running  down  parallel 
to  each  other,  are  all  distributed  to  the  deep  part  of  the  front  of 
the  thigh,  as  seen  in  the  diagram.  A  fairly  large  branch  which  soon 
divides  into  three,  two  passing  to  the  superficial  part  of  the  front 
of  the  thigh,  the  remaining  branch  to  the  abdominal  wall.  These 
arteries  pass  over  the  psoas  parvus ;  they  may  represent  superficial 
femoral  and  epigastric.  The  last  branch  from  the  outermost 
trunk  is  a  vessel  which  is  partly  distributed  to  abdominal  wall  and 
also  gives  off  branches  which  descend  into  pelvis,  together  with 
two  obturator  arteries — large  and  small. 

The  second  trunk  division  of  the  abdominal  aorta:  this  2nd 
division  corresponds  in  its  distribution  with  HyrtPs  *  internal  iKac, 

1  Denfcechriften  Wiener  Ahtfemie,  Bd.  t. 
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This  divides  at  once  into  the  following  branches  proceeding  from 
without  inwards : — 

A  slender  branch  to  bladder.    This  is  HyrtPs  cystic  artery. 

A  large  branch,  which  runs  downwards  and  backwards ;  leaves 
pelvis  beneath  symphysis  pubes ;  runs  down  on  the  side  of  the 
rectum,  and  is  distributed  to  the  penis  and  to  Cowper's  gland. 
This  may  represent  internal  pudic ;  it  gives  off  branches  to  bladder, 
rectum,  and  an  artery,  which  divides  into  a  pencil  of  fine  vessels 
and  passes  to  the  under  surface  and  side  of  middle  of  tail.  This 
artery  Hyrtl  speaks  of  as  the  common  pudendal. 

A  pencil  of  fine  vessels,  four  in  number,  which  descend  into 
the  pelvis  parallel  to  each  other,  soon  subdivide,  and  passing 
from  thence  are  eventually  distributed  to  the  sides  of  the  tail. 
This  pencil  has  divided  into  a  set  of  ten  or  twelve  fine  vessels  at 
the  side  of  the  anterior  part  of  caudal  region. 

The  innermost  of  the  three  trunk  branches  divides  at  once  into 
three  vessels ;  these  descend  into  pelvis  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
emerging  from  thence  are  distributed  to  the  gluteal  region ;  the 
largest  of  the  three  passes  to  the  back  of  the  thigh.  These  arteries 
represent  gluteal  and  sciatic. 

The  central  caudal  artery  descends  in  the  middle  line  to  tip  of 
tail 

The  whole  arrangement  is  repeated  on  the  opposite  side. 

Branches  of  the  Trunk  Aorta. 
The  only  branches  given  off  from  thoracic  trunk  are  the  inter- 
costal arteries.  These  are  nine  in  number  on  each  side.  The 
first  supplies  the  third  and  fourth  spaces,  running  along  the  line 
of  the  fourth  rib  and  giving  off  branches  anteriorly  and  posteriorly 
to  third  and  fourth  spaces.  The  fifth  to  the  twelfth  intercostal 
intervals  are  supplied  by  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  arteries.  The  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  intervals  are  supplied  by  the  ninth  aortic  intercostal. 
The  sixteenth  interval  is  supplied  by  the  first  and  second  lumbar 
arteries.  The  upper  two  spaces  are  supplied  by  a  superior  inter- 
costal. There  are  five  lumbar  arteries.  They  come  off  by  a 
common  trunk  which  immediately  divides  into  the  arteries  of 
opposite  sides ;  the  first  and  second  supply  the  last  intercostal 
spaces ;  the  others  are  quite  below  the  ribs  ;  the  last  one  passes 
backwards  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  and  traverses 
the  sacral  arcade  of  Howes  l. 

Visceral  Branches. 

There  is  a  cceliac  or  coelio-mesenteric  axis  dividing  into  gastro- 
hepatic,  splenic,  and  superior  mesenteric.  They  are  distributed  to 
the  structures  indicated  by  their  names. 

Renal  arteries. — There  are  two  short  renal  arteries,  which  are 
not  very  large.  Midway  between  the  renal  and  the  division  of 
the  aorta  is  a  slender  spermatic  artery  which  is  extremely  tortuous. 

1  4  Jourp»l  of  Anatomy  *nd  Physiology/  toI.  ▼&,  n.  •.,  1802-93. 
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There  is  do  separate  inferior  mesenteric  artery,  in  this  respect 
agreeing  with  certain  Marsupials. 

Arterie*  of  Head  and  Neck. 

The  common  carotid. — Is  a  large  artery  arising  from  arch  of 
aorta  on  left  side,  from  innominate  on  the  right.  It  divides  at 
about  the  leyel  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  into  external  and  internal 
carotid.  Just  at  the  point  of  bifurcation  an  artery  is  given  off 
which  passes  directly  inwards  and  divides  in  a  regular  cross-like 
manner  into  ascending,  transverse,  and  descending.  The  ascending 
and  descending  pass  to  the  pre-vertebral  muscles ;  the  transverse 
to  the  back  of  the  larynx  and  trachea. 

The  external  carotid. — Passes  upwards  and  backwards;  gives 
off  a  branch  to  the  supra-hyoid  and  genio-hyoid  muscles.  More 
anteriorly  a  small  lingual  artery  arises.  There  is  a  second  smaller 
lingual  just  above  this,  next  to  submental  branch  which  runs 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  lower  jaw, 
close  to  the  bone.  Coming  off  here,  in  addition,  are  two  slender 
branches,  one  passing  to  the  sub-lingual  gland,  the  other  to  super- 
ficial structure,  skin,  Ac.  A  little  higher  arises  an  artery  which 
divides  almost  immediately  into  two  branches,  one  passing  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  other  to  the  outer  surface ;  they 
may  represent  internal  and  external  pterygoid  arteries.  The 
internal  is  fairly  large  and  gives  off  several  branches  to  the  cheek- 
pouch.  The  trunk  artery  passing  a  little  further  on  divides  into 
two  branches ;  one,  passing  to  the  superficial  structures  on  the  side 
and  roof  of  the  skull,  is  distributed  to  the  deep  structures  in  these 
regions. 

Internal  carotid. — Passes  deeply  at  the  neck  and  divides  into 
two  branches.  The  smaller  passes  deeply  beneath  pharynx  and  in 
front  of  the  longus  colli  muscle  to  the  anterior  margin  of  foramen 
magnum.  The  other  is  the  continuation  of  the  trunk,  passes 
upwards  and  enters  the  skull. 


2.  On  some  Points  in  the  Visceral  Anatomy  of  Ornitho- 
rhynchus.  By  Frank  E.  Bbddard,  M.A.,  P.R.S.,  Pro- 
sector  to  the  Society. 

[Beoeired  December  4, 1894.] 

Mr.  6.  P.  Lascelles,  assistant  master  at  Harrow  School,  was 
so  good  as  to  allow  me  to  examine  a  frozen  Ornithorhynchue  which 
he  had  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  skeleton  for  the 
Butler  Museum  at  Harrow.  After  thawing,  I  found  the  viscera 
in  a  very  fair  condition  for  anatomical  investigation,  though  they 
were  naturally  somewhat  softened. 

The  first  point  to  which  I  directed  my  attention  was  the 
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epigastric  vein.  Some  years  since  I  described l  in  the  Echidna  "  a 
large  vein  running  along  the  ventral  wall  of  the  body  in  very  close 
connection  with  it,"  which  I  identified  with  the  Anterior  Abdo- 
minal Vein  of  the  lower  Vertebrata,  and  regarded  as  a  persistent 
Allantoic  Vein,  persistent  nowhere  else  among  the  Mammalia. 

I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  Prof.  Gegenbaur a  actually  saw 
this  vein  himself  two  years  later.  But  in  any  case  he  quotes  its 
existence  to  emphasize  the  remoteness  of  the  Monotremata  from 
other  Mammalia — "den  Besitz  einer  Abdominalvene  theilen  sie 
mit  Beptilien."  This  sentence  seems  to  imply  an  agreement 
between  Echidna  and  Ornithorhynchus,  which  is  not  the  fad;,  as  our 
principal  authority  upon  the  vascular  system  of  the  Vertebrata, 
Prof.  Hochstetter,  has  quite  recently  pointed  out 3.  In  the  paper 
referred  to,  the  author  entirely  confirms  my  discovery  of  the  vein 
in  Echidna,  without  entirely  pledging  himself  to  the  comparisons 
made  by  me.  He  examined  Ornithorhynchus  with  quite  negative 
results.  If  the  vein  in  question  were  present  in  that  animal  pnd 
happened  to  be  turgid  with  blood,  it  could  hardly,  judging  from 
my  experience  of  Echidna,  be  missed,  even  in  a  spirit-specimen. 
But  if  not  in  this  favourable  state,  it  might  conceivably  be 
passed  over.  The  matter  therefore  appeared  to  be  worth  looking 
into  again,  particularly  since  Prof.  Howes  has  dealt  with  it  from 
a  far  different  point  of  view. 

Prof.  Howes4  has  recently  directed  attention  to  the  matter 
in  connection  with  the  visceral  anatomy  of  the  Australian  Torpedo, 
Hypnos  subnigrum.  He  considers  that  the  falciform  ligament  of 
the  liver  in  mammals  is  a  vestige  of  the  continuous  ventral 
mesentery  preserved  in  the  Dipnoi  and  Amphibia,  and  remarks  as 
follows 5 :— "  Beddard  has  briefly  described  (P.  Z.  S.  1884,  p.  653) 
a  median  epigastric  vein  in  the  adult  Echidna.  It  is  most  desirable 
that  the  relationships  of  this  vessel  should  be  more  fully  worked 
out.  I  cannot  reconcile  with  this  the  belief  (Balfour,  Comp. 
Embryology,  vol.  ii.  p.  623)  *  that  the  falciform  ligament  is  not  a 
remnant  of  a  primitive  ventral  mesentery/  Beddard's  discovery 
would  appear  to  me  fatal  to  this  consideration,  and  it  calls  for  a 
re-investigation  of  the  matter." 

My  investigation  of  the  fresh  Ornithorhynchus  fully  bears  out 
Prof.  Howes's  criticism  of  the  late  Prof.  Balfour's  opinion  of  the 
falciform  ligament.  I  am  also  able  to  confirm  Hochstetter's 
statement  that  the  epigastric  vein  is  wanting  in  Ornithorhynchus. 
The  confirmation  is  of  some  little  importance,  as  it  might  con- 

1  "Note  on  the  Presence  of  an  Anterior  Abdominal  Vein  in  Echidna,9 
P.Z.S.  1884,  p.  568. 

2  <  Zur  Kenntniss  dcr  Mammarorgane  der  Monotremen.'    Leipiig,  1886. 

*  "  Ueber  die  Entwicklung  der  AbdominalTene  bei  Salamandra  macmlata,9 
Morph.  Jabrb.  xxi.  1894,  p.  26. 

*  "  On  the  Visceral  Anatomy  of  the  Australian  Torpedo  (Hvjmos  submgnm), 
with  especial  reference  to  the  Suspension  of  the  Vertebrate  Alimentary  Canal/* 
P.  Z.  S.  1890,  p.  669. 

8  hoc.  eit.  p.  673,  footnote. 
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ceivably  be  a  variable  structure.  The  animal,  after  havingbaan 
skinned,  was  carefully  opened  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  any  structures  which  might  be  there.  I 
found  in  the  middle  ventral  line  a  fold  of  thin  membrane  depending 
from  the  parietes  into  the  body-cavity.  This  fold  was  crumpled  up, 
but  could  be  readily  extended  and  was  then  seen  to  be  fully  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  fold  was  attached  posteriorly 
to  the  bladder,  and  anteriorly  became  continuous  with  the  falciform 
ligament  of  the  Hver.  This  fold  must,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  the 
remains  of  the  primitive  ventral  mesentery.  I  strongly  suspect, 
but  have  unfortunately  an  insufficient  recollection  of  the  facts  to 
confirm  my  suspicions,  that  a  similar  fold  exists  in  Echidna. 
That  it  should  be  anangious  in  the  one  case  and  bear  a  blood- 
vessel in  the  other  is  interesting  but  not  unintelligible.  To  quote 
one  out  of  many  analogous  instances,  certain  of  the  mesenteries 
supporting  the  c&cum  in  the  Lemurs  may  or  may  not  have  blood- 
vessels1* 

The  Alimentary  viscera  have  been  described  by  so  many  authors, 
including  Home  ,  Meckel3,  and  Owen4,  that  I  can  limit  myself 
to  a  very  few  remarks.  The  expression  "  de  grandeur  moyenne," 
applied  by  Meckel  to  the  stomach5,  and  repeated  by  Sir  B. 
Owen  *,  is  less  applicable  to  the  stomach  which  I  examined  than 
the  expression  used  by  the  translators  of  Meckel,  viz.  "  extre- 
mement  petit."  In  Meckel's  original  figure,  copied  by  Owen  in 
the  'Comparative  Anatomy,'  the  dimensions  are  too  great.  I 
found  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  stomach  to  be  1^  inch  (exactly 
Sir  E.  Home's  measurement),  as  against  5  feet  4  inches  total 
length  of  alimentary  canal. 

When  the  viscera  were  fully  displayed  by  cutting  and  reflecting 
the  abdominal  parietes,  the  omentum  was  seen  to  extend  right 
back  to  the  pelvic  region.  It  is  attached  to  about  the  last  four 
inches  of  the  large  intestine. 

The  slender  c&cum  is  about  one  inch  long  and  is  about  11 
inches  from  the  cloaca.  The  valvule  conniventes  of  the  small 
intestine  have  been  figured  by  Meckel ;  but  as  his  figures  are  a 
little  rough  and  do  not  quite  do  justice  to  the  structures,  I  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  have  the  accompanying  drawing 
prepared  (fig.  1,  p.  718).  At  about  the  distance  of  one  foot  from 
the  caecum  the  valvule  conniventes  come  to  an  end.  Their  termi- 
nation is  rather  more  abrupt  than  I  should  have  supposed  from 

1  Beddard, "  Additional  Notes  upon  Hapalemur  yriseus"  P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  461 
etsegq. 

*  **  A  Description  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  OrnUhorhynchus  paradoxus,"  PhiL 
Trans.  1802,  p.  67. 

•  Ornithorhynchi  paradoxi  desoriptio  anatomica. 

<  "  On  the  Young  of  the  Ornithorhynchus  paradoxus,  Blum.,"  Tr.  Z.  S.  vol.  i. 
p.221 

*  '  Traite*  general  d'Anatomie  Compares,'  Trad.  Fr.  (Paris,  1838),  toI.  tuu 
p.  639. 

•  'Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates*  (London,  1868),  toI.  iii.  p.  410. 
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reading  the  current  descriptions  of  the  got.  Though  they  are  not, 
as  Owen  remarks,  nearly  so  close  together  in  the  posterior  as  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  gat,  I  could  detect  no  oblique  disposition 
of  the  folds.  The  PeyePs  patches  are  very  slightly  developed  in 
this  animal ;  I  only  found  one  about  2  feet  from  the  cecum  and  a 
second  one  just  below  the  origin  of  the  caecum. 

The  spleen  in  the  animal  dissected  by  myself  was  not  bifid  as  it 
has  been  described.  It  was  a-  flat  band  lying  diagonally  across  the 
body-cavity  and  looked  almost  exactly  like  a  coil  of  intestine. 

§  Male  Generative  Organs. 

Meckel's  figure  of  these  organs,  which  is  copied  by  Sir  Eichard 
Owen,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  accurate  in  every  particular. 
The  testis  is  of  a  loose  texture  and  is  enveloped  in  a  tough  mem- 
brane which  can  be  readily  dissected  off.  This  is  continuous  with  a 
sheet  of  mesentery  which  supports  the  anterior  convoluted  portion 
of  the  sperm-duct.  It  is  not,  however,  only  attached  to  one  side 
and  to  only  a  portion  of  that,  as  shown  in  the  drawing  of  Meckel, 
but  is  disposed  as  in  the  accompanying  drawing  (fig.  2,  p.  720),  an 
inspection  of  which  will  render  a  detailed  description  unnecessary. 
The  appearances  presented  are  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
mesorchium  is  attached  to  the  sperm-duct,  not  along  a  straight, 
but  a  curved  line.  This  brings  about  the  formation  of  a  pocket 
which  is  faint  comparable  to  a  similar  pocket  which  is  usually 
found  between  the  ovary  and  the  Fallopian  tube  in  female  Mam- 
malia. The  convoluted  character  of  the  sperm-duct  is  well 
illustrated  in  Meckel's  figure  referred  to.  It  could  be  readily 
injected  with  coloured  fluid. 

§  The  Heart. 

The  heart  of  Ornithorhynchus  has  been  so  recently  described,  with 
a  full  account  of  the  previous  memoirs  relating  to  the  matter,  by 
Prof.  Lankester  \  that.  I  need  not  trouble  the  Society  with  any 
general  description.  There  are,  however,  some  new  facts  to  record 
concerning  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  valve  (fig.  3,  p.  721).  1 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  have  a  drawing  prepared  of  one  of 
the  two  hearts  in  my  possession,  which  differ  from  each  other  to 
some  extent.  Prof.  Lankester  found  in  the  hearts  examined  by 
himself  that  the  "  septal  flan  "  of  the  valve  in  the  half  of  the  collar 
which  borders  the  septal  side  of  the  pstium  was  either  entirely 
wanting  or  but  slightly  represented  by  a  small  flap  on  the  right 
side.  This  statement  was  contrary  to  that  of  Gegenbaur,  who 
asserted  the  existence  of  a  complete  circular  valve  like  that  of 
other  Mammalia.  It  appeared  to  Prof.  Lankester  that  the  absenoe 
or  rudimentary  character  of  the  septal  flap  was  of  greater  import- 

1  "On  the  Valves  of  the  Heart  of  Ornithorhunck**,  Ae/  V.Z.B.  1889. 
p.  649;  and  "On  the  Bight  Cardiac  Valve  of  Echidna  and  of  OrnUhor hunch*** 
£.Z.&l88S\p.8.      ^^ 
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ance  as  diagnostic  of  the  Monotreme  heart  than  the  fact  of  the 
greater  muscularity  of  the  valve. 

This  conclusion  was  obviously  warranted  by  the  facts  discovered 
by  Prof.  Lankester;  but  the  heart  of  Orniihorhynchus  is  more 
variable,  apparently,  as  regards  this  valve  than  would  be  inferred 

Fig.  2. 


Testis  and  vas  deferens  of  Omithorhynchus. 

tt  remains  of  testis. 
*,  sac  in  which  it  is  enclosed, 

m,  membrane  attaching  this  sac  to  tub  deferens  (Sp). 
ft,  membrane  attaching  sperm-duct  to  body- wa  II. 

from  Prof.  Lankester's  paper.  The  first  of  the  two  hearts  which 
I  dissected  was,  at  first  sight,  almost  exactly  like  that  figured  by 
Prof.  Lankester  in  fig.  14  of  plate  xl  of  his  memoir.  The  muscle 
"6"  was  single  and  there  was  a  small  membranous  septal  flap 
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"  be."  But  between  the  apparent  end  of  this  flap  and  the  muscle 
"e"  was  a  slight  thickening,  ligamentous  in  texture,  of  the  inter- 
ventricular wall  of  the  heart.  I  hardly  noticed  this  until  I  had 
examined  the  second  heart.    In  the  latter  the  septal  flap  of  the 


Kg.  3. 


Heart  of  Ornithorkyncku*,  with  right  Tentricle  opened. 
*/>,  septal  flap  of  valve.       |      a,  a\  severed  muscles  of  outer  valve-flap. 


right  auriculo-vcntricular  valve  was  completely  developed.  It  was 
tied  down  to  the  interventricular  septum  by  two  slight  papillary 
muscles,  which,  however,  did  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  half 
of  the  valve,  at  all  invade  the  tendinous  tissue  of  the  valve.  They 
were  attached  to  its  edge  merely  by  the  tendons.  This  septal 
half  of  the  valve  lay  close  to  the  interventricular  wall,  as,  indeed,  is 
generally  the  case  among  mammals ;  in  the  first  of  the  two  hearts 
it  was  so  little  detached  from  the  ventricular  wall  as  almost  to 
suggest  a  case  of  cardiac  disease  rather  than  a  normal  structure. 
But  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  second  heart  showed  plainly  how  it 
was  necessary  to  interpret  the  first  heart.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
my  observations  agree  entirely  with  those  of  Gegenbaur,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  the  first  heart,  in  which  (to  quote  from  Prof. 
Laukester's  translation  of  Gegenbaur's  paper)  "  no  trabecules  pass 
Pboo.  Zool.  Soo.— 1894,  No.  XLVIII.  48 
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to  its  (the  septal  halt*  of  the  valve's)  free  margin,  and,  moreover, 
no  muscular  fibres  can  be  detected  in  its  substance." 

It  is  very  desirable  that  more  hearts  of  Ornithorhynchus  should 
be  examined.  At  present  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  hearts 
described  by  Prof.  Lankester  or  those  described  by  Prof.  Gegen- 
baur  and  myself  have  the  stronger  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
normal. 

Postscrijyt,  added  Dec.  31. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  seen, 
through  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Weldon,  another  specimen  of 
Echidna.  There  was,  as  he  pointed  out  to  me,  an  epigastric  vein 
turgid  with  blood,  supported  by  a  fold  of  membrane  in  parts  at 
least  an  inch  deep. 


,  Second  Report  on  Additions  to  the  Lizard  Collection  in 
the  Natural-History  Museum  \  By  6.  A.  Boulengek, 
F.E.S. 

[Received  November  20, 1894.] 
(Plates  XLVII.-XUX.) 

I.  List  of  the  Species,  new  or  previously  unrepresented, 
added  to  the  Collection  since  February  1890. 

(An  asterisk  indicates  type  specimens.) 

1.  Tropiocolotes  tripolitanus,  Ptrs. — Tunisia  (Lataste) ;  Egypt 

{Anderson). 
*2.  Gymnodactylus  peguensis,  Blgr.  Ann.  Mus.  Genova,  (2)  xiii. 

1823,  p.  314.— Pegu  (Fea). 
*3.  Gymnodactylus  baluensis,  Mocq.  Le  Natur.  1890,  p.  144. — 

Kina  Baloo,  N.  Borneo  (Paris  Mus.,  Everett). 

4.  Phylhdactylus  androyensis,  Grand. — Madagascar. 

5.  Phyllodactylus  julieni,  Cope. — Curasao  (Hartert). 
•6.  (Edura  nivaria,  Blgr.,  infra. — Natal  (Lewis). 

7.  Hemidactylus  greeffii,  Bocage. — S.  Thome  (Bocage). 
*8.  Bunocnemis  modesta,  Gthr.  P.  Z.  S.  1894,  p.  86. — Ngatana, 
B.  Africa  (Gregory). 
9.  Phyllopezus  goyazensis,  Ptrs. — N.  Paraguay  (Turin  Mus.). 
♦10.  Lygodactylus  miops,   Gthr.   Ann.   N.   H.  (6)  viii.   1891, 

p.  287. — Madagascar  (Majastre). 
♦11.  Lygodactylus  angtdaris,  Gthr.  P.  Z.  S.  1892,  p.  555.— Shire* 

Highlands  (Johnston). 
♦12.  Qeckolepis  polylepis,  Bttgr.  Kat.  Senck.  p.  35  (1893).— 
Madagascar  (Senckenb.  Mus.). 
13.  Eurydactylus  vieiUardi,  Bavay. — New  Caledonia. 

*  Of.  P.  Z.  8.  1890.  p.  77. 
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14.  Phelstma  dubium,  Bttgr. — Madagascar  (Senckenb.  Mus.). 
♦15.  Elasmodactylus    tuberculosus>  Blgr.,  infra. — Lower  Congo 

(Pinnodc). 
♦16.  Sphcerodadylus  vincenti,  Blgr.   P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  354.— 

St.  Vincent,  W.I.  (Godman). 
17.  Delma  impar,  Fisch. — S.  Australia  (Stirling). 
♦18.  Draco  quadrasi,  Bttgr.   Katal.   Senck.   p.   41   (1893).— 

Sibuyan  Island,  Philippines  (Senckenb.  Mus.), 
♦19.  Draco  walkeri,  Blgr.  Ann.  N.  H.  (6)  vii.  1891,  p.  279.— 

Timor  (Walker). 
♦20.  Draco  modiglianii,  Vincig.   Ann.   Mus.   Genova,  (2)  xii. 

1892,  p.  523.— Engano  (Modigliani). 

♦21.  Draco  microlepis,  Blgr.  P.  Z.  S.  1893,  p.  623.— N.  Borneo 

(Everett). 
*22.  Draco  maximus,  Blgr.  P.  Z.  S.  1893,  p.  522.— Sarawak 

(Hose). 

23.  Gonyocephalus  boydii,  Macleay. — Herbert  B.  (Boyd). 

24.  Acanthosaura  kakhicnensis,  And. — S.  Shan  States  (Oates) ; 

Karin  hills  (Fea). 

25.  Japalura  omata^  v.  Lidth  de  Jeude,  Notes  Leyd.  Mus.  xv. 

1893,  p.  251.— Kina  Baloo,  N.  Borneo  (Everett). 

♦26.  Agama  gregorii,  Gthr.  P.  Z.  S.  1894,  p.  86.— Mkonumbi, 
E.  Africa  (Gregory). 

27.  Phrynocephalus  vlangalii,  Strauch. — Swan  Sje  (St.  Peters- 

burg Mus.) ;  E.  Turkestan  and  W.  China  (Littledale). 

28.  Phrynocephalus  przewaUkii,  Strauch. — S.  Aljarchan  (St. 

Petersburg  Mus.). 
♦29.  Phrynocephalus  arabicus,  Anders.  Ann.  N.  H.  (6)  xiv.  1894, 

p.  377. — Hadramut  (Anderson). 
30.  Amphibolurus    decresii,  D.  &  B. — Australia    (Christiania 

Mus.). 
♦31.  Aporoscelis  bentii,  Anders.  Ann.  N.  H.  (6)  xiv.  1894, 

p.  376. — Hadramut  (Anderson). 
•32.  Anolis  wattsii,  Blgr.  Ann.  N.  H.  (6)  xiv.  1894,  p.  375.— 

Antigua,  W.I.  (Waits). 
33.  Anolis  lhmfronsy  Cope. — Nicaragua  (Mix). 
*34.  Anolis  ruri,  Blgr.,  infra. — Nicaragua  (Rue). 
♦35.  Anolis  rhonibifer,  Blgr.,  infra. — Nicaragua  (Buc). 
36.  Polychrus  gutturosus.  Berth. — Nicaragua  (Bix);   Panama 

(Christiania  Mus.) ;  Ecuador  (Gunter). 
♦37.  Anisolepis  grilli,  Blgr.  Ann.  Mus.  Genova,  (2)  x.  1891, 

p.  909.— Parana  (Grilh) ;  S.  Paulo  (Ihering). 
♦38.  Aptycholamus  longicauda,  Blgr.  Ann.  N.  H.  (6)  viii.  1891, 

p.  85. — Biacho  del  Oro,  Argentina  (Copenhagen  Mus.). 
♦39.  Ctenoblepharisjamesii,  Blgr.  P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  3.— Tarapaca, 

Chili  (James). 
♦40.  Urocentrum  gueniheri,  Blgr.,  infra. — Tquitoe,  Peru. 
♦41.  Sceloporus  butteri,  Blgr.,  infra. — Jalisco,  Mexico  (BuUer). 
42.  Sceloporus  melanorhinus,  Bocourt. — S.  Domingo  de  Guzman, 

Mexico  (BuUer). 

48^ 
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43.  Scsloporus  orcutti,  Stejn.  N.  Am.  Faun.  no.  7,  pt.  2,  p.  181 
(1893).— California  (Gilbert). 
♦44.  Scsloporus  heterolepis,  Blgr.,  tn/ra. — Jalisco  (UuZkr). 

45.  Fhrynosoma  coronatum,  Blainv.1 — California  (Christiania 

Mus.). 

46.  Zonurus  viuifer,  Reichen.  Zool.  Anz.  1887,  p.  372.— Zulu- 

land  (Ckristiania  Mus.). 
♦47.  Zonurus  jonesii,  Blgr.  Ann.  N.  H.  (6)  vii.  1891,  p.  417.— 

Transvaal  (Jones). 
♦48.  ChamcBtaura    miopropus,    Blgr.,  in/Vt*. — Brit.    C.  Africa 

(Canon). 
♦49.  Diploglossus  bivittatus,  Blgr.,  *n/ra. — Nicaragua  (.BotfaefoA). 
•50.  Ophiodes   intermedins,  Blgr.  Ann.  N.  H.  (6)  xiii.  1894, 

_p.  343.— Paraguay  (Bohls). 
♦51.  Varanus  heterophils,  Blgr.  P.  Z.  S.  1892,  p.  506.— Sarawak 

(Hose). 
52.  Varanus  togianus,  Ptrs. — Macassar  (3/.  Wefcr). 
♦53.  Centropyx  viridistriga,  Blgr.  Ann.  N.  H.  (6)  xiii.  1894, 

p.  343.— Paraguay  (Bohls). 
54.  CnemidopTiorus  arubensis,  y.  Lidth  de  Jeude,  Notes  Leyd. 

Mus.  ix.  1887,  p.  132.— Aruba  (Hartert). 
♦55.  Amphisbcena  bohlsii,  Blgr.  Ann.  N.  H.  (6)  xiii.  1894, 

p.  344. — Paraguay  (Bohls). 

56.  Amphisbcena  camura,  Cope. — Paraguay  (Bohls). 

57.  Amphisbcena  quadrifrons,  Ptrs. — Kalahari  (Cuninghame). 
•58.  Lepidosternum  latifrontale,  Blgr.  Ann.  N.  H.  (6)  xiii.  1894, 

p.  345. — Paraguay  (Bohls). 
♦59.  Taehydromus    holsti,    Blgr.,    infra. — Chimabara,    Japan 

(Hoist). 
♦60.  Taehydromus  formosanus,  Blgr.  Ann.  N.  H.  (6)  xiv.  1894, 

p.  462. — Formosa  (Hoist). 

61.  Lacerta  simonyi,  Steind.  Anz.  Ak.  Wien,  1889,  p.  260. — 

Zalmor,  near  Hierro,  Canary  Islands  (Tristram). 

62.  Algiroides  moreoticus,  Bibr. — Morea  (Douglass) ;  Cephalonia 

(Werner). 

63.  Eremias  sextamiata,  Stejneger,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  xvi. 

1894,  p.  718.— Lamu,  E.  Africa  (Jackson). 
♦64.  Eremias  erythrosHeta,  Blgr.  Ann.  Mus.  Genova,  (2)  xii. 
1891,  p.  10.— Somaliland  (Robecchi). 

65.  Mabuia  pulchra,    Matschie,   Sitzb.  Ges.  nah  Fr.   1893, 

p.  29.— S.  Arabia  (Anderson). 

66.  Mabuia  hildebrandtii,  Ptrs. — Somaliland  (Robecchi). 

67.  Lygosoma  sanctum,  D.  &  B. — Java  (M.  Weber). 

*68.  Lygosoma  florense,    M.    Weber,    Zool.    Ergebn.  p.   173 
(1890).— Flores  (M.  Weber).      • 
69.  Lygosoma  striolatum,  M.  Weber,  1.  c  p.  172. — Damma 
Island  (Walker). 

1  The  specimens  referred  to  P.  coronatum  in  the  Catalogue  belong  to  a  dis- 
tinct species,  P.  blainvillii,  Gray,  as  pointed  out  by  Stejneger,  N.  Am.  Faun, 
no.  7,  pt.  2,  p.  187  (1893),  and  Vanderburgh,  ProcOaL  Ac  (2)  ir,  1894,  p.  296. 
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♦70.  Lygosoma  amabile,  F.  Mull.  Verb.  nat.  Ges.  Basel,  x.  1894, 

p.  386.— Celebes  (Sarasin). 
♦71.  Lygosoma  subcagruUum,  Blgr.  Ann.  N.  H.  (6)  viii.  189 1 , 

p.  289. — Travancore  (Ferguson). 

72.  Lygosoma  variabiles  Bavay. — New  Caledonia. 

73.  Lygosoma  dclicatum,  De  Vis,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  W.  (2) 

ii.  1888,  p.  820.— Queensland  (Boyd). 

74.  Lygosoma pectorals,  De  Vis. — N.W.  Australia  (Walker). 
♦75.  Lygosoma  maccooeyi.  Bams.  &  D.  Ogilby,  Bee.  Austral. 

Mus.  i.  1890,  p.  8.— Brawlin,  N.  S.  Wales  (Australian 

Mus.). 
•76.  Lygosoma  spenceri,  Lucas,  Proc.  B.  Soc.  Vict.  (2)  vi.  1894, 

p.  81. — Victoria  (Lucas). 
77.  Lygosoma  whitehead^  Mocq.  Le  Natur.  1890,  p.  144. — 

Labuan  (Everett). 
•78.  Lygosoma  luzonense,  Blgr.,  infra. — N.  Luzon  (  Whitehead). 
♦79.  Lygosoma  decipiens,  Blgr.,  infra. — N.  Luzon  (Whitehead). 

80.  Lygosoma  anchietce,  Bocage. — Angola  (Bocage). 
♦81.  Lygosoma  relictum,  Vincig.  Ann.  Mus.  Genova,  (2)  xii. 

1892,  p.  524.— Engano  (Modigliani). 
♦82.  Lygosoma  maccoyi,  Lucas,  Proc.  B.  Soc.  Vict.  (2)  vi.  1894, 

p.  86. — Victoria  (Lucas). 
♦83.  Lygosoma  waUceri,  Blgr.  Ann.  N.  H.  (6)  viii.  1891,  p.  405. 

— N.W.  Australia  (  Walker). 
♦84.  AbUpharus  boulengeri9  D.  Ogilby,  Bee.  Austral.  Mus.  i. 

1890,  p.  10.— Brawlin,  N.  S.  Wales  (Australian  Mus.). 
♦85.  AbUpharus  carsonii,  Blgr.,  infra. — Brit.  C.  Africa  (Carson). 
♦86.  AbUpharus  fcsUB,  Peracca,  Bull.   Mus.  Torin.  ix.   1894, 

no.  167,  p.  8.— Syria  (Festa). 
♦87.  Tropidophorus  mocquardii,  Blgr.,  infra. — N.  Borneo  (Eve- 
rett). 

88.  Ewmeces  schwartzU,  Fisch. — W.  Indies  (Christiania  Mus.). 

89.  Scincopus  fasdatus,  Ptrs. — Suakin  (Pentony  Anderson). 

90.  Ophiomorus  brevipes%  Blanf. — Transcaspia  (Eylandt). 

♦91.  Chalcides  boulengeri,  Anders.  P.  Z.  S.  1892,  p.  17.— Tunisia 
(Anderson). 

92.  Chalcides  delislii,  Lataste. — Suakin  (Anderson). 

93.  Scelotes  astrolabi,  D.  &  B. — Madagascar. 

94.  Sepsina  tetradactyla,  Ptrs. — Nyassaland  (Johnston). 

♦95.  Chamaleon  longtcauda,  Gtbr.  Ann.  N.  H.  (6)  viii.  1891, 

p.  287. — Madagascar. 
96.  Chamcsleon  tavetensis,  Steind.  Sitzb.  Ak.  Wien,  c.  1891, 

p.  310.— Taveta,  E.  Africa  (Anstruther). 
♦97.  BrooJcesia  stumpffii,  Bttgr.  ZooL  Anz.  1894,  p.  182.— Nossi 

Be*  (Senchenberg  Mus.). 
♦98.  Ehampholeon  platyceps,  Gthr.  P.  Z.  S.  1892,  p.  556.— 

Nyassaland  (Johnston). 
♦99.  Ehampholeon  brachyurus9  Gthr.  1.  c.  p.  557. — Nyassaland4 

(Johnston). 
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II.  Descriptions  of  new  Species. 

(Eduba  nivabia.    (Plate  XLVIL  fig.  1.) 

Head  moderate,  much  depressed,  oviform ;  snout  as  long  as  tbe 
distance  between  the  eye  and  the  ear-opening,  once  and  a  half  the 
diameter  of  the  orbit;  ear-opening  small,  oval,  oblique.  Head 
covered  with  small,  round,  convex  granules,  largest  on  the  snout ; 
rostral  twice  as  broad  as  deep,  without  cleft ;  nostril  between  five 
scales,  the  upper  largest  and  separated  from  its  fellow  by  a  granule ; 
eight  or  nine  upper  and  as  many  lower  labials ;  mental  and  ante- 
rior lower  labials  followed  by  small  fiat  shields,  gradually  passing 
into  the  small  granules  of  the  throat.  Back  covered  with  uniform 
granules,  as  large  as  those  on  the  snout;  ventral  scales  larger, 
subimbricate,  smooth.  Digits  strongly  dilated,  the  basal  portion 
not  quite  so  broad  as  the  distal  expansion;  two  pairs  of  large 
plates  at  the  extremity  of  the  basal  portion,  followed  by  smaller 
single  plates.  Male  with  a  curved  series  of  15  prsanal  pores. 
Tail  slightly  longer  than  head  and  body,  depressed,  tapering  to  a 
fine  point,  its  basal  portion  divided  into  distinct  segments  composed 
of  six  transverse  series  of  scales  above  and  five  beneath.  Pale 
brown  above,  mottled  with  darker  and  with  undulous  dark  brown 
transverse  bands;  tail  above  with  blackish  transverse  spots  and 
with  whitish  annuli  in  its  distal  half. 

miHim.  nullim. 

Total  length 118  Fore  limb 20 

Head    15  Hind  limb    25 

Width  of  head. ...     13  Tail 62 

Body     41 

A  single  male  specimen,  captured  on  the  snow  on  the  Drakens- 
berg  Bange,  Natal  (see  above,  p.  608).  Presented  by  Mr.  B.  T. 
Lewis. 

Elasmodactyltts,  g.  n.  Geckonidarum. 

Digits  strongly  dilated,  free,  with  transverse  undivided  lamella 
below ;  all  digits  with  a  minute  claw  fitting  in  a  notch  of  the  distal 
lamella.  Body  covered  with  unequal-sized  juxtaposed  tubercles. 
Pupil  vertical. 

In  its  digital  structure  this  new  form  approaches  Ehoptropus, 
Peters  (  =  Dadychilikion^  Thominot1),  and  to  a  certain  extent 
bridges  over  the  gap  separating  the  latter  from  Gecko.  But  it 
is  well  distinguished  from  Ehoptropus  by  the  shorter  digits  ex- 
panding more  gradually  towards  the  end,  the  incomplete  palpebral 
ring,  and  the  dorsal  lepidosis. 

1  One  of  the  principal  characters  on  which  DactychiWcion  was  founded,  lis. 
the  hair-like  fringe  of  the  subdigital  lamellae,  is  common  to  all  Geckos  and  more 
or  less  easily  visible  when  tbe  outer  layer  of  the  epidermis  has  been  removed. 
These  outicular  hairs  were  first  noticed  in  the  Geckos  by  Cartier,  Arb.  Zool 
Inst  Wiirzb.  i.  1872,  p.  86,  in  the  Anoles  by  M.  Braun,  op.  dt.  ?.  1879,  p.  31. 
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Elasmodactxlus  tubebculosus.    (Plate  XLVII.  fig.  2.) 

Body  stout,  limbs  short.  Head  longer  than  broad,  moderately 
depressed,  distinct  from  neck;  snout  obtusely  pointed,  a  little 
longer  than  the  distance  from  the  eye  to  the  ear-opening,  once  and 
a  half  the  diameter  of  the  orbit ;  ear-opening  oval-subtriangular, 
its  greatest  diameter  not  quite  half  that  of  the  orbit.  Upper  sur- 
face of  head  covered  with  small  granules,  which  are  intermixed 
with  larger  ones  behind;  nostril  pierced  between  the  rostral  and 
four  scales;  rostral  once  and  a  half  as  broad  as'  deep,  with  median 
cleft  above ;  ten  upper  labials ;  nine  lower  labials ;  mental  large, 
posterior  border  rounded ;  no  chin-shields ;  throat  finely  granulate. 
Body  and  limbs  above  with  granules  and  tubercles  of  unequal  sizes, 
the  largest  of  which  are  subcorneal  and  concentrically  striated ;  the 
vertebral  line  with  uniform  small  granules ;  belly  covered  with  very 
small,  subimbricate,  cycloid,  smooth  scales.  Digits  moderately 
elongate,  not  very  unequal  in  length,  depressed  at  the  base,  dilated 
into  an  elongate  ovate  disk  in  the  distal  half;  20  lamell©  under 
the  median  toe.  Uniform  dark  grey-brown  above,  dirty  white 
beneath. 

From  snout  to  vent 70  millim. 

Head 20      „ 

Width  of  head 15      „ 

Fore  limb 22      „ 

Hind  limb 27      M 

The  only  specimen,  collected  by  the  Bev.  J.  Pinnock  in  the 
district  of  the  Lower  Congo,  is  a  female  with  the  tail  in  an  early 
stage  of  regeneration. 

Anous  bixi.    (Plate  XLVIII.  fig.  1.) 

Head  once  and  two-thirds  as  long  as  broad,  slightly  longer  than 
the  tibia;  forehead  concave;  frontal  ridges  strong,  divergent; 
upper  head-scales  mostly  keeled,  very  small  on  the  snout ;  scales 
ot  the  supraorbital  semicircles  strongly  enlarged,  strongly  keeled, 
separated  by  one  series  of  small  scales ;  five  or  six  large,  strongly 
keeled  supraoculars ;  occipital  small,  separated  from  the  supraorbital 
semicircles  by  two  series  of  rather  large  scales ;  canthal  scales  three ; 
loreal  rows  nine ;  nine  upper  labials  to  below  centre  of  eye ;  ear- 
opening  large,  vertically  oval.  Gular  appendage  moderately  large; 
gular  Males  keeled.  Body  slightly  compressed ;  no  dorso-nuchal 
fold.  Dorsal  scales  large,  larger  than  the  ventrals,  irregular,  and 
rather  unequal  in  size,  feebly  imbricate,  feebly  keeled;  flanks 
covered  with  small  granular  scales;  ventrals  subrhomboidal, scarcely 
imbricate,  keeled.  The  adpressed  hind  limb  reaches  the  centre  of 
the  eye;  digits  very  feebly  dilated;  14  lamellae  under  phalanges 
II.  and  HI.  of  the  fourth  toe.  Tail  slightly  compressed,  once  and 
a  half  length  of  head  and  body.  No  enlarged  postanal  scales. 
Coppery  brown  above,  with  a  dark  brown  lateral  stripe  proceeding 
from  the  eye ;  a  pale  stripe  from  the  shoulder  to  the  groin,  edged 
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below  by  a  dark  brown  line;  upper  lip  white,  crossed  by  two 
oblique  brown  streaks  on  each  side  of  the  snout ;  limbs  with  brown 
cross-bars ;  lower  parts  white,  the  gular  appendage  greyish  on  the 
sides. 

millim  mfflim, 

Total  length 147             Fore  limb 23 

Head    15              Hind  limb    44 

Width  of  head....  9              Tail 88 

Body     44 

A  single  male  specimen  from  Chontales,  Nicaragua,  collected  by 
Mr.  B.  A.  Six.  Presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Crowfoot 

A^olib  khombifer.    (Plate  XLVHI.  fig.  2.) 

Head  nearly  once  and  two-thirds  as  long  as  broad,  longer  than 
the  tibia ;  forehead  concave ;  frontal  ridges  feebly  marked ;  upper 
head-scales  feebly  keeled;  scales  of  the  supraorbital  semicircles 
strongly  enlarged,  separated  by  one  or  two  series  of  small  scales ; 
twelve  to  fourteen  enlarged  supraoculars,  separated  from  the  supra- 
orbital scales  by  a  series  of  very  small  scales ;  occipital  as  large  as 
the  ear-opening,  separated  from  the  supraorbitals  by  three  or  four 
series  of  scales  ;  canthal  scales  four ;  loreal  rows  seven ;  six  upper 
labials  to  below  centre  of  eye ;  ear-opening  large,  vertically  oval. 
Gular  appendage  moderately  large;  gular  scales  keeled.  Body 
slightly  compressed ;  no  dorso-nuchal  fold.  Dorsal  scales  small, 
subimbricate,  strongly  keeled,  much  smaller  than  ventrals ;  flanks 
covered  with  minute,  granular  scales;  ventrals  imbricate  and 
strongly  keeled.  The  adpressed  hind  limb  reaches  the  centre  or 
the  anterior  border  of  the  eye ;  digits  moderately  dilated ;  14  or 
15  lamella  under  phalanges  II.  and  III.  of  the  fourth  toe.  Tail 
scarcely  compressed,  once  and  one-fourth  to  once  and  one-third 
length  of  head  and  body.  No  enlarged  postanal  scales.  Pale 
greenish  golden  above,  with  two  brown  stripes  originating  on  the 
nape  above  and  behind  the  ears ;  between  these  stripes  five  large 
rhomboidal  brown  spots,  the  last  between  the  hind  limbs ;  a  small 
blackish  ring  on  the  base  of  the  tail ;  lower  parts  whitish. 

.<•  ?.' 

millim.  ipfllini. 

Total  length     90  128 

Head    12  15 

Widthofhead    7-5  9 

Body    28  40 

Fore  limb 19  24 

Hind  limb    34  44 

Tail 50  73 

Two  specimens,  male  and  female,  from  Chontales,  Nicaragua, 
collected  by  Mr.  B.  A.  Eii,  Presented  to  the  British  Museum  by 
Mr,  W.  M,  Crowfoot, 
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TJboobntbum  guenthbri.    (Plate  XL VII.  fig.  3.) 

Snout  short,  rounded ;  nostril  directed  upwards ;  upper  head- 
scales  with  small  granular  asperities ;  a  series  of  four  or  five  large 
transverse  band-like  supraoculars,  separated  from  the  supraciliaries 
by  a  single  series  of  very  small  scales ;  occipital  longer  than  broad, 
narrower  than  the  supraocular  region ;  four  or  five  upper  and  five 
lower  labials;  ear-opening  as  large  as  the  eye-opening,  without 
denticulation  on  its  anterior  border.  Sides  of  head  plicate ;  second 
gular  fold  strongest.  Lateral  and  anterior  dorsal  scales  very  small, 
granular,  smooth ;  posterior  dorsal  scales  larger,  smooth  or  very 
obtusely  keeled ;  ventrals  larger,  squarish,  feebly  imbricate,  smooth. 
Digits  slender.  The  adpressed  hind  limb  reaches  the  axilla.  Tail 
shorter  and  narrower  than  the  body,  flat  inferiorly,  twice  as  broad 
as  deep,  with  whorls  of  very  large,  obtusely  keeled,  spinose  scales, 
the  spines  strongest  on  the  sides.  Head  and  nape  bluish  grey, 
back  and  limbs  pale  olive;  head  spotted  with  black;  nape  and 
anterior  part  of  back  with  curved  black  cross-bands ;  posterior  half 
of  body  with  a  wide-meshed  black  network ;  belly  greenish  white. 

millim.  millim. 

Total  length 122  Fore  limb 32 

Head    18  Hind  limb    38 

Width  of  head....     11  Tail  34 

Body    70 

A  single  female  specimen  from  Yquitos,  Peru. 

Soblopobus  bullebi.    (Plate  XLVHL  fig.  3.) 

Head  moderate ;  snout  much  flattened.  Head-shields  smooth ; 
a  series  of  four  large,  transversely  enlarged  supraoculars,  bordered 
inwards  by  one  series  of  small  scales ;  two  canthal  scales ;  occipital 
(interparietal)  as  long  as  broad  or  longer  than  broad,  much  larger 
than  the  parietals ;  four  or  five  pointed  scales  form  a  denticulation 
on  the  anterior  border  of  the  ear.  Dorsal  scales  much  larger  than 
ventrals,  a  little  broader  than  long,  keeled,  mucronate  and  denti- 
culate, converging  towards  the  median  line ;  36  to  39  scales  between 
the  occipital  shield  and  the  base  of  the  tail ;  8  or  9  scales  corre- 
spond to  the  length  of  the  shielded  part  of  the  head ;  lateral  scales 
graduating  into  the  dorsals  and  ventrals,  directed  obliquely  upwards 
and  backwards;  ventrals  smooth,  bi-  or  tricuspid;  41  or  44  scales 
round  the  middle  of  the  body.  The  adpressed  hind  limb  reaches 
the  shoulder  or  the  ear;  tibia  as  long  as  the  shielded  part  of  the 
head ;  the  distance  between  the  base  of  the  fifth  toe  and  the  extre- 
mity of  the  fourth  equals  the  distance  between  the  end  of  the 
snout  and  the  ear.  15  to  18  femoral  pores  on  each  side.  Caudal 
scales  as  large  as  dorsals.  Male  with  enlarged  postanal  scales. 
Dark  olive  above,  with  a  black  uninterrupted  collar,  which  may  be 
more  or  less  distinctly  edged  with  yellowish  or  greenish ;  sides  of 
belly  dark  blue,  black-edged,  in  both  sexes ;  a  patch  of  blue  may 
be  present  on  the  throat,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  black  or  dark 
olive. 
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millim*  millim. 

Total  length 231  194 

Head    26  22 

Width  of  head 22  18 

Body     70  69 

Fore  limb 42  38 

Hind  limb    64  55 

Tail 135  103  (reproduced) 

This  species  appears  to  be  nearest  allied  to  S.  dugesii,  Bocourt. 
Several  specimens  were  obtained  in  the  State  of  Jalisco,  at  Colonia 
Brizuela  and  at  La  Cumbre  de  los  Arrastrados,  8500  feet  altitude, 
by  Dr.  A.  C.  Buller. 

Among  the  Beptiles  brought  home  by  Dr.  Buller  from  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  there  are  specimens  which  I  refer  to 
S.  melanorhxnus,  Bocourt.  As  that  species  is  still  very  imperfectly 
known,  and  as  the  specimens  I  have  referred  to  it  differ  in  a 
few  points  from  Boeourt's  diagnosis,  I  append  the  following 
description : — 

Scbloporus  melanobhinus,  Bocourt,  Joura.  de  Zool.  V.  1876, 
p.  401. 

Head  large ;  snout  much  flattened.  Head-shields  smooth ;  a 
series  of  four  large  transverse  supraoculars,  separated  from  the 
frontal  and  from  the  supraciliaries  by  one  series  of  small  scales,  the 
fourth  in  contact  with  the  parietal ;  occipital  (interparietal)  a  little 
broader  than  long,  as  broad  as  or  broader  than  the  parietals,  which 
are  large  and  broader  than  long ;  ear-opening  nearly  hidden  under 
the  large  pointed  scales  in  front  of  it.  Dorsal  scales  much  larger 
than  ventrals,  as  broad  as  long,  strongly  keeled  and  mucronate, 
entire  or  feebly  denticulate,  forming  parallel  longitudinal  series ; 
26  or  27  scales  between  the  occipital  scale  and  the  base  of  the  tail ; 
6  or  7  scales  correspond  to  the  length  of  the  shielded  part  of  the 
head;  lateral  scales  keeled,  directed  upwards  and  backwards, 
graduating  into  the  dorsals  and  rent  nils  ;  latter  smooth ,  bicuspid : 
36  to  40  scales  round  the  middle  of  the  body.  The  adpressed 
hind  limb  reaches  the  shoulder  or  the  ear ;  tibia  a  little  shorter 
than  the  shielded  part  of  the  head  ;  the  distance  between  the  base 
of  the  fifth  toe  and  the  extremity  of  the  fourth  equals  the  distance 
between  the  end  of  the  snout  or  the  nostril  and  the  ear.  1 9  or  20 
femoral  pores  on  each  side.  Caudal  scales  nearly  as  large  as 
dorsals.  Male  with  enlarged  postanal  scale s.  Yellowish  or 
greyish  olive  above;  a  yellowish,  black -edged  cross-bar  between 
the  eyes ;  a  yellowish  band  from  behind  the  eye  to  above  the 
axilla,  between  which  a  blackish  blotch  or  bar  extends  across  the 
scapular  region ;  some  less  distinct  dark  cross-bars  may  follow  on 
the  back ;  male  with  the  lower  surface  of  the  bead  black  and 
white  in  front,  pale  blue  behind,  yellowish  green  on  the  sides ; 
the  breast  and  median  line  of  belly  salmon-red ;  the  belly  pale 
blue  near  the  median  line,  yellowish  green  on  the  sides. 
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millim.  millim. 

Total  length  208  193 

Head 25  28 

Width  of  head 22  28 

Body 73  77 

Fore  limb  43  46 

Hind  limb 57  63 

Tail 110  95 

Three  specimens  (male,  female,  and  half-grown)  obtained  at 
Santo  Domingo  de  Guzman,  Mexico*  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Buller. 

Sohlopobtts  HBTBBOLBPis.    (Plate  XLVHI.  fig.  4.) 

Head  small.  Head-shields  smooth ;  one  or  two  more  or  less 
irregular  series  of  transversely  enlarged  supraoculars  ;  two  canth  i 
scales ;  occipital  large,  as  long  as  broad  or  broader  than  long ; 
parietals  small,  sometimes  indistinct ;  anterior  border  of  ear  with  a 
denticulation  formed  by  three  or  four  pointed  scales.  Dorsal  scales 
very  unequal  in  size,  irregular,  some  nearly  smooth,  othe 
strongly  keeled ;  a  pair  of  vertebral  and  a  latero-dorsal  series  of 
large  strongly  keeled  scales  form  sorts  of  crests  along  the  body ; 
ventral  scales  smooth,  mostly  bicuspid.  The  adpressed  hind  limb 
reaches  the  shoulder  or  the  ear;  tibia  as  long  as  the  shielded  part 
of  the  head  ;  the  distance  between  the  base  of  the  fifth  toe  and 
the  extremity  of  the  fourth  exceeds  the  distance  between  the 
end  of  the  snout  and  the  posterior  border  of  the  ear.  14  to  U> 
femoral  pores  on  each  side.  Caudal  scales  as  large  as  large  i 
dorsals,  strongly  keeled,  spinose.  Male  with  strongly  enlarged 
postanal  scales.  Coloration  very  much  as  in  S.  microlepis.  Greyish 
or  pale  brown  above,  with  indistinct  darker  and  lighter  blotches 
and  symmetrical  blackish  markings  in  the  form  of  transverse  or 
angular  lines,  the  first  of  which  crosses  the  frontal  and  supraocular 
regions  ;  male  with  a  black  bar  (sometimes  interrupted)  across  the 
throat  and  with  a  large  pale  blue  blotch  on  each  side  of  the  belly, 
broadly  edged  with  blackish  blue  on  the  median  ventral  line. 

.<*•  ?: 

millim.  millim. 

Total  length 135  125 

Head 16  14 

Width  of  head 14  12 

Body 44  46 

Fore  limb  29  26 

Hind  limb 39  37 

Tail 75  65 

Several  specimens  were  collected  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Buller  at  various 
localities  in  the  State  of  Jalisco  (La  Cumbre  de  los  Arrastradc 
Beal  Alto,  Biocho  La  Berberia,  Sierra  de  Bolanos),  at  altitudes 
varying  between  7800  and  8500  feet. 
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Fore  limb  reduced  to  a  minute  clawed  vestige,  no  longer  than  a 
scale ;  hind  limb  much  more  developed,  nearly  half  as  long  as  the 
head,  ending  in  a  single  claw,  as  in  C.  anguina.  One  femoral 
pore.  Head-shields  and  scaling  of  the  body  as  in  O.  anguina. 
Yellowish,  with  four  pale  brown  stripes,  the  median  pair  edged 
with  black  on  the  outer  side. 


Total  length     550 

Head    15 

Tail 430 

Fore  limb     1 

Hind  limb    7 

A  single  specimen  from  Fwambo,  British  Central  Africa.  Col- 
lected by  Mr.  A.  Carson. 

In  the  first  Beport  I  described  a  species  (C.  didactyla)  inter- 
mediate between  C.  cenea  and  C.  anguina.  The  one  now  established 
fills  up  the  gap  between  C.  anguina  and  C.  macrolepis. 

The  five  species  of  CJiamasaura  may  be  distinguished  as 
follows : — 

A  Both  pain  of  limbs  very  distinct 

Limbs  pentadactyle ;  28  scales  round  the  body  1.  amea,  Wgm. 

Limbs  didactyle;  26  scales  round  the  body 2.  didactyla,  Blgr. 

Limbs  monodactyle ;  26  scales  round  the  body  3.  anguina,  L. 

B.  Fore  limb  very  minute  or  absent ;  hind  limb  monodactyle. 

Fore  limb  distinct;  26  scales  round  the  body 4.  miopropvs,  Blgr. 

No  trace  of  fore  limb  externally ;  22  scales  round  the 

body  5.  macrolepis.  Cope. 

Diploglossus  bivittatus.    (Plate  XLVm.  fig.  5.) 

Head  slightly  distinct  from  neck ;  snout  moderate,  with  obtuse 
canthus;  ear-opening  small.  A  large  azygous  prefrontal,  in 
contact  with  the  frontal  and  the  first  and  second  supraoculars,  in 
contact  with  the  second  loreal,  and  separated  from  the  rostral  by 
two  pairs  of  shields ;  frontal  twice  as  long  as  broad ;  parietal 
separated  from  the  frontal  and  supraoculars  by  two  shields ;  nasal 
in  contact  with  the  rostral,  followed  by  two  superposed  postnasals, 
two  loreals,  and  a  prseocular ;  rostral  a  little  narrower  than  the 
syniphysial ;  the  suture  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  upper 
labials  falls  below  the  centre  of  the  eye;  three  chin-shields  on 
each  side,  first  in  contact  with  the  second  and  third  lower  labials. 
Scales  smooth,  33  round  the  middle  of  the  body.  limbs  short, 
not  meeting  when  adpressed;  digits  moderate,  claws  exposed. 
Tail  cylindrical,  covered  with  smooth  scales.  Black  above,  with 
two  greenish-white  stripes  from  the  end  of  the  snout,  where  they 
unite,  to  the  base  of  the  tail,  passing  above  the  eye ;  lips  and  sides 
of  neck  whitish  with  black  bars;  throat  whitish ;  belly  greyish ;  tail 
salmon-pink. 


i 
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millim.  millim. 

Total  length 75  Fore  limb 8 

Head    9  Hind  limb    10 

Width  of  head....       5  Tail 43 

Body 23 

A  single  young  specimen  from  the  Hacienda  Bosa  de  Jericho, 
Nicaragua,  3250  feet ;  collected  by  Dr.  E.  Eothschoh. 

Tachtdbomus  holstl    (Plate  XTJX.  fig.  1.) 

Head  rather  short.  Bostral  forming  a  suture  with  the  fronto- 
nasal, entirely  separating  the  nasals  ;  supraoculars  in  contact  with 
the  supraciliaries ;  a  small  shield  separates  the  large  anterior 
supraocular  from  the  loreal ;  temporal  scales  very  small,  obtusely 
keeled ;  three  or  four  chin-shields  on  each  side l.  Six  longitudinal 
series  of  strongly  keeled  dorsal  shields,  the  two  median  smaller ; 
eight  longitudinal  series  of  keeled  ventral  shields ;  three  series  of 
smaller  keeled  shields  on  each  side  of  the  ventrals.  Two  inguinal 
pores  on  each  side.  Olive  above,  greenish  white  beneath ;  a  white 
streak  from  the  eye  to  the  shoulder,  passing  through  the  tym- 
panum. 

millim.  millim, 

Total  length 113  Fore  limb 16 

Head    10  Hind  limb    22 

Width  of  head     ..       7  Tail  (reproduced)  .    58 

Body 45 

Two  specimens,  from  the  Osen  Mt,  Shimabara,  Japan ;  collected 
by  Mr.  Hoist. 

Ltgoboma  lttzonxhbb.    (Plate  XLIX.  fig.  2.) 

Section  Hinulia.  Body  elongate;  limbs  weak;  the  distance 
between  the  end  of  the  snout  and  the  fore  limb  is  contained  once 
and  a  half  in  the  distance  between  axilla  and  groin.  Snout  short, 
obtusely  pointed.  Lower  eyelid  scaly.  Nostril  pierced  in  the 
nasal;  no  supranassl;  frontonasal  broader  than  long,  forming  a 
suture  with  the  rostral ;  prefrontals  in  contact ;  frontal  not  quite 
so  long  as  the  frontoparietal,  which  is  single,  in  contact  with  the 
first  and  second  supraoculars;  four  supraoculars,  first  largest; 
seven  supraciliaries ;  parietals  forming  a  suture  behind  the  inter- 
parietal ;  no  enlarged  nuchals ;  fourth  to  sixth  upper  labials  below 
the  eye.  Ear-opening  round,  small,  not  larger  than  the  pupil. 
28  smooth  scales  round  the  middle  of  the  body ;  dorsals  as  large  as 
ventrals,  laterals  smaller.  A  pair  of  feebly  enlarged  prceanals. 
The  length  of  the  hind  limb  equals  the  distance  between  the 
posterior  border  of  the  eye  and  the  fore  limb ;  fourth  toe  a  little 
longer  than  third*    Tail  thick,  once  and  one-fourth  the  length  of 

1  The  adult  hat  three  chin-shields  on  the  right  ride  and  four  on  the  left ;  the 
young  has  four  shields  on  each  side. 
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head  and  body.  Pale  reddish  brown  above,  with  small  darker 
spots,  a  slightly  undulous  blackish  line  on  each  side,  and  a  series  of 
blackish  spots  forming  an  interrupted  vertebral  line ;  sides  dark 
brown,  with  light  dots  ;  lower  parts  whitish. 

millim.  millim. 

Total  length 88  Fore  limb 8 

Head     8  Hind  limb    10 

Width  of  head     ....      4-5  Tail 50 

Body     30 

A  single  specimen  from  Mt.  Benguet,  N.  Luzon,  collected  by 
Mr.  Whitehead.  Presented  by  the  Subscribers  to  the  Whitehead 
Exploration  Fund. 


Ltgoboma  decipibns.    (Plate  XLIX.  fig.  3.) 

This  small  Scink  so  much  resembles  the  preceding  in  coloration 
and  in  the  scaling  of  the  head  that  one  would  at  first  be  inclined 
to  refer  it  to  the  same  species.  It  differs,  however,  in  several 
important  characters.  The  ear-opening  is  much  larger  and  oval, 
nearly  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  eye-opening.  The  rostral  forms  a 
much  broader  suture  with  the  frontonasal ;  the  frontal  is  slightly 
longer  than  the  frontoparietal.  The  body  is  shorter,  the  distance 
between  the  end  of  the  snout  and  the  fore  limb  once  and  one- 
fourth  to  once  and  one-third  in  the  distance  between  axilla  and 
groin.  The  length  of  the  hind  limb  equals  the  distance  between 
the  nostril  and  the  fore  limb.  There  are  36  scales  round  the 
middle  of  the  body.  The  tail  tapers  gradually  from  the  base. 
As  stated  above,  the  coloration  is  much  the  same  as  in  L.  luzonense ; 
there  are,  however,  no  other  dark  Bpots  on  the  back  but  those 
forming  the  interrupted  vertebral  line  ;  a  well-defined  dark  brown 
streak,  continued  as  a  dorso-lateral  line,  extends  along  each  side  of 
the  head  and  neck,  parsing  through  the  eye,  and  the  temple  and 
neck  below  it  are  white. 

millim.  millim. 

Total  length 80  Fore  limb 10 

Head    9  Hind  limb     >.,...     12 

Width  of  head. ...       5  Tail  45 

Body    26 

Both  this  species  and  the  preceding  connect  the  sections 
Hinulia  and  Homohjrida,  but  should  be  referred  to  the  former,  as 
defined  by  me  \ 

Two  specimens  were  obtained  by  Mr,  Whitehead  on  Isabella, 
N.E.  Luzon. 

1  Through  an  oversight,  the  section  Hinulia  \r  stated  in  my  Catalogue  to  be 
characterized  by  distinct  frontoparietals;  L,  aaUum  fo*m*  an  exception  in 
having  these  shields  fused. 
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Ableph&bus  carsonii.    (Plate  XLIX.  fig.  4.) 

Snout  very  short,  obtuse.  Eye  entirely  surrounded  by  a  circle 
of  granules.  Bostrai  forming  an  extensive  suture  with  the  fronto- 
nasal, which  is  in  contact  with  the  frontal ;  no  supranasal ;  frontal 
small,  hardly  one  third  the  size  of  the  single  shield  formed  through 
fusion  of  the  frontoparietals  and  interparietal ;  three  supraoculars, 
first  largest  and  in  contact  with  the  frontal  5  five  or  six  supra- 
ciliaries ;  a  pair  of  nuchals ;  four  upper  labials  anterior  to  the  sub- 
ocular.  Ear-opening  roundish,  as  large  as  the  pupil.  26  scales 
round  the  middle  of  the  body,  laterals  a  little  smaller  than  dorsals 
or  ventrals.  Preanals  scarcely  enlarged.  Limbs  pentadaqtyle, 
narrowly  separated  when  adpressed.  Bronzy  brown  above, 
greenish  white  beneath ;  a  black  vertebral  line ;  a  black  line  edged 
above  with  yellow,  on  each  side,  from  the  end  of  the  snout  to  the 
base  of  the  tail. 

millim.  millim, 

Total  length 80  Fore  limb    ,       S 

Head    6  Hind  limb    10 

Width  of  head....       4-5  Tail 46 


Body 


A*  single  specimen    from    Fwambo,   British    Central   Africa. 
Collected  by  Mr.  A.  Carson. 


Tbopidophouus  mocquabdii. 

This  species,  specimens  of  which  have  been  referred  to  T.  beccarii 
by  Dr.  Mocquard  in  his  paper  on  the  reptiles  of  Kina  Baloo  (N.  Arch. 
Mus.  [3]  ii.  1890,  p.  135),  agrees  with  T.  beccarii  in  its  smooth 
scales,  with  T.  brookii  in  its  smaller  postmental,  behind  which  two 
pairs  of  shields  are  in  contact,  and  in  its  larger  head,  which  is 
more  swollen  at  the  temples  ;  it  differs  from  both  in  the  greater 
number  of  scales  round  the  body,  viz.  34.  The  coloration  is  the 
same  as  in  T.  brookii.    From  snout  to  vent  95  millim. 

Two  specimens,  male  and  female,  from  Kina  Baloo,  N.  Borneo, 
received  from  Mr.  A.  Everett. 

The  female  contains  four  fully  developed  young,  measuring 
30  millim.  from  snout  to  vent. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

Plate  XLVIL 

Fig.  1.  (Edura  nivaria,  Blgr.,  p.  726. 

1  a.    „  „        Lower  surface  of  foot,  X  2, 

2.  Ehmodactyku  tubercidosue,  Blgr.,  p.  727. 

2a.  „  „  Lower  surface  of  foot,  X  2. 

a  Lrocentrum  guemthm,  Blgr.,  p.  729. 
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Plate  XLVIIL 

Fig.  1.  Anolis  rixi,  Blgr.,  p.  727.    Upper  surface  of  head,  x  2$. 

2.  ^no/w  rhombyer,  Blgr.,  p.  728.    Upper  surface  of  head,  X  21. 

3.  Sceloporus  buUeri,  Blgr.,  p.  729.    Head  and  anterior  part  of  body. 

4.  Sceloporus  heterotopia,  Blgr.,  p.  731. 

5.  Diptogloesus  bivittatus,  Blgr.,  p.  732. 

5a.       „  „  Upper  surf  ace  of  head,  x  2). 


Plato  XLLX 

JBIg.l.  Thchy&omtfholdi,  Blgr.,  p.  733. 

la.  „  „      Upper  surface  of  head,  x  3. 

16.  w  „      Lower  surface  of  head,  X  3. 

2.  Lygowma  luzonensc,  Blgr.,  p.  733. 

2  a.       „  „         Upper  surface  of  head,  X  3. 

3.  Lygowma  decipiens,  Blgr.,  p.  734. 

3  a.       „  „         Upper  surface  of  head,  X  3. 

4.  Ablepharus  carsonii,  Blgr.,  p.  735. 

4  a.       „  „       Upper  surface  of  head,  X  3. 
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LIST  OF  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  SOCIETY'S  MENAGERIE 
DURING  THE  YEAR 

1894. 

Jan.    1.  2  Purple-capped  Lories  (Lorius  domicella).    Purchased. 

1  Long-billed  Butcher-bird  (Barita  destructor).    Deposited. 
2.  1  Coot  (Futica  atra).    Presented  by  Mrs.  L.  Spender. 

8.  1  Black-handed  Spider-Monkey  (A  teles  ater)^  $ .    Presented  by 
Mr.  L.  Clarke. 

2  Wedge-tailed  Eagles  (Aquila  audax).    Presented  by  F.  W. 

Burgess,  Esq. 

1  Diademed  Amazon  (Chrysotis  diademata).    Purchased. 

7.  1  Yak  (Poephagus  grunniens).    Born  in  the  Menagerie. 

8.  1    Snow-Leopard    (Felts    uncut),  tf.     From    Lahoul,  Punjab, 

Himalayas.    Purchased.    See  P.  Z.  S.  1804,  p.  92. 

2  Common  Marmosets  (Hapale  jacchus).    Presented  by  Mrs. 

Brightwen. 
1   Common  Hamster  (Cricetus  frumentarius).     Presented  by 

Mrs.  Brightwen. 
1  Alpine  Marmot  (Arctomys  marmot  ta).    Purchased. 

9.  2  Hairy  Armadillos  (Dasypus  v&osits).    Purchased. 

1  Black-necked  Swan  (Cygnus  nigricoUis).    Purchased. 

2  Rufous  Tinamous  (Rhynchotus  rufescens).    Purchased. 
4  Brazilian  Caracaras  (Polyborus  brasiHensis).    Purchased. 
2  Common  Teguexins  (Tupinambis  teguexin).    Purchased. 

1  Common  Boa  (Boa  constrictor).    Purchased. 

10.  1  Mozambique  Monkey  (Cercopithecus  pygcrytkrus), tf.    From 

Beira,  E.  Africa.    Presented  by  H.  P.  East,  Esq. 

2  Lapwings  ( Vanellus  vulgaris).    Keceived  in  Exchange. 
2  Dunlins  (Tringa  alpina).    Keceived  in  Exchange. 

11.  2  Jackdaws  (Cor mis  monedula).    Presented  by  Miss  Williams. 

1  Melodious  Jay-Thrush  (Leucodioptron  canorum).    Purchased. 
1  Malaccan  Parrakeet  (Palaornis  longicauda),  tf .    Deposited. 

12.  1  Mozambique  Monkey  (Cercopithecus  pygerythrus)t<$ .    From 

Mauritius.    Presented  by  Mrs.  Adams. 

13.  1  Clifford's  Snake  (Zamenis  cliffordi).    From  Egypt.    Presented 

by  W.  L.  Tod,  Esq. 
15.  1  Himalayan  Monkey  (Macacus  assamensis),  $> .    From  Sikhim. 
Presented  by  Capt.  Edmund  A.  Grubbe. 
Pboc.  Zool.  Soc.— 1894,  No.  XLTX.  49 
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Jan.  16.  1   Bonnet-Monkey   (Macactts   rinicus),  2  •    Presented    by  the 
Rev.  Thos.  Rickards. 

17.  2  Japanese  Pheasants  (Phasianus  versicolor),  £  $>  •    Presented 

by  W.  Rudge  Rootes,  Esq.,  F.Z.S. 
2  Gigantic   Salamanders   (Megakbatrachus   maximum).      De- 
posited. 

18.  1  Cuvier's  Podargus  (Podargus  cuvieri).    Purchased. 
20.  8   Gigantic    Salamanders   (Megalobatrachus    maxima*).      De- 
posited. 

2  Spanish  Terrapins   (Clemmgs  leprosa).     From   Mellila,  N. 


posited. 

Spanish  lerrapms   (L'lemmgs  leprosa 
Africa.     Presented  by  Bennet  Burleigh,  Esq. 


21.  1  Dwarf   Chameleon   (Chamaleon   pumilus).      Presented   by 

E.  Wingate,  Esq. 

22.  4  Fishes  (Nemacfulus,  sp.  inc.).     From  China.     Presented  by 

A.  Herbert  Allen,  Esq.,  M.D. 

23.  1  Ring-tailed  Coati  (Nasua  rufa).    Deposited. 

1  Crossbill  {Loxia  curvirostra),  tf .    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Ber- 

ridge. 
8  Undulated  Grass- Parrakeets  (Melopsittacus  undulatus),  4  <J , 
4  $ .    Purchased. 

24.  2    Abyssinian    Guinea-fowls   (Numida   ptUorhyncha).      From 

Somaliland.    Purchased. 

2  Burrowing  Owls  (Speotyto  cunicularia).    Purchased. 

25.  1  Rose-ringed  Parrakeet  (Pakeornis  docilis),  2 .    Presented  by 

J.  Hickman,  Esq. 
2  Black-eared  Marmosets  (Hapale  peniciUata).    Presented  by 
Mrs.  G.  E.  Russell. 

26.  1  King  Snake  (Coluber  getulus).    From  Florida.    Presented  by 

Lawson  Reuss,  Esq. 

27.  2  Weka  Rails  (Ocvdromus  australis).    Presented  by  the  Hon. 

Lancelot  Lowther. 
29.  1  Hog-Deer  (Cervus porcinus),  2 .    Born  in  the  Menagerie. 
31.  1  Waxwing  (Ampelis  garrulus).    Purchased. 

2  Long-tailed  Titmice  (Parus  caudatus).    Purchased. 

Feb.    2.  2  Eyed  Lizards  (Laceria  ocellata).    Presented  by  T.  Keen,  Esq. 
20  European  Tree-Frogs  (Hyla  arbor ea).     Presented  by  T. 
Keen,  Esq. 
3.  1  Chilian  Conure  (Qmmita  ^naragdinm).     Presented  by  Mrs. 
Gibney. 

1  Madagascar  Porphyrio  {Porphyrio  madatjagcariemk).     Pur- 

chased. 

2  Swainson's  Lorikeet  a  (Trichogfomu  Mva-huttandite).     Pre- 

sented by  John  Bi*?kl,  Esq. 
6.  1  Green-winged  Trumpeter  (l^ihia  uiridi*)*     Deposited, 
6.  1  Bonnet-Monkey  {Macacus  Wttml  2 «    Presented  by  Cot.  J, 

T.  North. 
1  Red-eared  Bulbul  ( Pycnonolus  jocoeus).    Presented  by  C.  S. 

Simpson,  Esq.,  L.R.CP. 
1   Yellow-bellied    Liatlms    (Liothrix  lutem).      Presented   by 

C.  S.  Simpson,  Esq.,  L,R.C.R 
8  Indian  Silver-bills  {Mtmia  nxil*tbarica)  (vars.J.     Presented  by 

C.  S.  Simpson,  Esq.,  L.RX'.P. 

1  Chestnut-breasted  Finch  {Runacohi  cattimeothorax))  rf .     Pre- 

sented by  C.  S.  Simpson,  Esq.,  LJLC.P, 

2  Java  Sparrows  (Padda  oryzivora)  (vara. J.     Presented  by  C,  S. 

Simpson,  Esq.,  L.R.CP. 
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Feb.  6.  1  Crimson-crowned  Weaver-bird  (Euplectes  flammiceps),  tf. 
Presented  by  C.  S.  Simpson,  Esq.,  L.R.C.P. 

2  Russ's  Weaver-birds  ( Quelea  russx)}  <$  $ .  Presented  by  C.  S. 
Simpson,  Esq.,  L.R.C.P. 

2  Saffron  Finches  (Sycalisflaveolus).  Presented  by  C.  S.  Simp- 
son, Esq.,  L.R.C.P. 

1  Grey-necked  Serin  Finch  (Serinus  canicoUis).  Presented  by 
C.  S.  Simpson,  Esq..  L.R.C.P. 

7.  1  Macaque  Monkey  (Mococus  cynomolgus),^ .    Presented  by 

F.  Reynolds,  Esq. 

8.  1  Moustache  Monkey  (Cercopithecus  cephus),  $>  •    Deposited. 

9.  1  Pinche  Monkey  (Midas  cedipus).    Presented  by  Miss  M.  A. 

Farmer. 
1  Bonnet-Monkey  (Macacus  sinicus),  <j>.     Presented  by  Mrs. 

Hewett. 
1  Chaffinch  (FringiUa  ccelebs)).    Presented  by  L.  V.  Druce,  Esq. 
1  Brambling  (Fringilla  montifringilla).     Presented  by  L.  V. 

Druce,  Esq. 
1  Greenfinch  (Ligurinus  chloris).    Presented  by  L.  V.  Druce, 

Esq. 
8  Lesser  Redpolls  (Linota  rufescens).     Presented  by  L.  V. 

Druce,  Esq. 
1  Linnet  (Linota  cannabina).    Presented  by  L.  V.  Druce,  Esq. 

1  Hedge-Sparrow  {Accentor  modularis).    Presented  by  L.  V. 

Druce,  Esq. 
10.  1  Banded  Ichneumon  (Herpestes  fasdatus),  tf .    Presented  by 
Capt.  W.  H.  Besant 

2  Vulturine  Guinea-fowls  (Numida  vulturina).    Presented  by 

Capt.  W.  H.  Besant. 

4  Red-bellied  Waxbills  [Estrelda  rufiventris).    Deposited. 

2  Madagascar  Weaver-birds  (Foudia  madagascartensis).  De- 
posited. 

2  Alario  Sparrows  (Passer  alario).    Deposited. 

13.  1  Viverrine  Phalanger  (Phalangista  viverrina),  ^ .    Presented  by 

Mrs.  Percy  Morton. 

14.  1  Macaque  Monkey  (Macacus  cynomolgus),  tf .    Presented  by 

Mr.  James  Carter. 
1   Goshawk  (Astur  palumbarius)  $.      Presented  by  Duncan 
Parker,  Esq. 

15.  1  Jackdaw  (Corvus  monedula).     Presented   by   Mrs.  Dixon- 

Brown. 

16.  2  Garden  Dormice  (Myoxus  quercinus).     Presented  by  Dr. 

R.  B.  Sharpe,  F.Z.S. 

17.  2  Striped  Hyaenas  (Hyaena  striata).    Purchased. 

1  Reichenows  Guinea-fowl  (Numida  reichenowi).    Purchased. 
1  Vulpine  Phalanger  (Phalangista  vulpina),  $>.    Presented  by 
Mr.  W.  Hughes. 

20.  1  Hairy  Porcupine  (Sphrnyurus  viUosus).    Deposited. 

21.  1  Hooded  Crow  ( Corvus  comix).    Presented  by  Mrs.  Wroughton. 
24.  2  Mozambique  Monkeys  (Cercopithecus  pygerythrus),^  $ .    Pre- 
sented by  Lieut-Gen.  Owen  L.  C.  Williams,  F.Z.S. 

1  Puff-Adder  ^  Vipera  arietans).    Presented  by  J.  E.  Matcham, 

Esq. 
1  Hoary  Snake  (Coronella  cana).    Presented  by  J.  E.  Matcham, 
Esq. 
27.  2  Ceylonese  Hanging-Parrakeets  (Loriculus  asiaticus).    Pur- 
chased. 
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Mar.    I.  1  Bar-  tailed  God  wit  (Litna*fi  lappottica).    Purchased. 
1  Grey  Plover  [Squutarola  helvetica).     Purchased, 
1  Dunlin  {Trinaa  afpinct).     Purchased. 
2.  1  Elaud  (Ort'fts  ca/ma)t  $  ,     Bora  in  the  Menagerie, 

1  Kite   (Milvu*  ictinus).      Presented    by  the   Crystal  Palace 

Company, 
1  Common  kestrel  {Tmmtnculwt  alaudarim).     Presented  by  the 

Crystal  Palace  Company. 
1  Goltlen  Eagle  (Aquila  ckry$aHus)*     Presented  by  the  Crystal 

Palace  Company. 
1  Great  Eagle-Qwl"  {Bubo  maximu*).     Presented  by  the  Crystal 

Palace  Company. 
1    Spotted   Eagle-Owl    (Bubo  maculatus).      Presented   by  the 

Crystal  Palace  Company. 
1  Rarn-Owi  (Strix  jlammea}.     Presented  hy  tbe  Ciystal  Palace 

Company. 

1  Tawny  Owl   (St/rmum  aIuco)>     Presented  by  the  Crystal 

Palace  Company* 

2  Levaillant's  Francolins  (Francotimss  kvailfanii)*    Presented 

by  J.  E,  Match  am  ,  Esq. 

2  Barn-Owls  (Strix  Jtammna).    Presented  by  J.  E.  Match&m, 

Esq. 
5.  1  Diana  Monkey  {Cercopit/tecus  diarta  ipnthfj) , $ .     Deposited. 
0.  1  Blue  throat  {dyanwula  sueaca)*     Purchased. 

3  Alpine  Accentors  (Accentor  coikttts).     Purchased, 

&  1  Wild  Cat  (Felis  catt4i)t£.     From  Inverness-shire.    Presented 
by  Mrs.  Ellice. 
1L  1  Solitary  Thrush  {Monticata  ryanu*).    Presented  by  J.  Younir* 
Esq./F.Z.S. 

14,  2  Collared  Peccaries  (Dicotyfcs  tajacu)t  2  $„     Presented  bv 

HE,  Sir  Alfred  Moloney,  K.C.M.G. 

1  Globose  Cursssow  (Ctax ylobicer(i)fd .     Presented  by  H*E, 

Sir  Alfred  Moloney,  K.C.M.G. 

2  Cape  Bucephalus  (Buceph&ltw  capenri*)m     Presented  by  J.  E. 

Mate  ham  j  Esq. 

1  Cape  Viper  (Catisux  rhotnbeatru).     Presented  by  J.  E.  Mat- 

ch am,  Esq, 

2  Creased  Snakes  (Psamviojikkcrucffer),     Presented  by  Messrs. 

H.  VL  &  C.  BeddinRton. 

1  Smooth-bellied  Snake  (Hmnnhsmna  luirix).  Presented  by 
Messrs.  IT.  M.  &  C.  Beddington, 

1  Rhomb- marked  Snake  (Pxammaphylax  rhombtatus)*  Pre- 
sented by  Messrs,  H.  M.  ft  C.  Beddingtou. 

1  Crossed  Snake  (Pmmmaphi*  nitrifer).     Deposited* 

1  I  loary  Snake  (  Voron&Ua  cmta).     Deposited. 

1  Puff- Adder  (  Viptra  arietawt)*    Presented  by  Messrs.  H.  51.  & 

C,  Beddington. 

15.  1  Diana  Monkey  ( Cercopttkecus  diana)t  5  «     Presented  by  Miss 

L.  D,  Suramerbeli. 

2  Redshanks  (  Totmvus  caUdrtx)*     Purchased. 

17.  1  Wild  Cat  (Frlt'e  cahm),  J.    From  Inverness-shire,    Presented 

by  Mrs*  Ellice. 
10.  1  Coypu  (Jlfffopotamu*  ro|/;ww).     Born  in  the  Menajrerie. 

2  Cockateels  {Calojmtfn  now  hotian$i&)t  2  J*     Presented  by 

Mrs.  Tidey. 
20.  1  White-bellied  Sea- Eagle  [Jlaiiaetus  Irucotfostw).     Presented 

by  Mrs.  Scales, 
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Mar.  20.  1  Leadbeater's  Cockatoo  (Cacatua  leadbeateri).    Presented  bv 
J.  Ward,  Esq. 
2  Alpine  Accentors  (Accentor  collaris).    Purchased. 

21.  2  Black  Apes  (Cynopithecus  niger),  2tf.    Deposited. 

1  Vervet  Monkey  (Cercopitheeus  lalandit).    Presented  by  Mrs. 

White. 
1  Ring-necked  Parrakeet  (Palaornis  torquatus),  $ .    Presented 

by  Miss  Castle. 

22.  2  Peregrine  Falcons  (Fcdco  peregrinus).    Presented  by  Penn  C. 

Sherbrooke,  Esq. 
1  Great  Eagle-Owl  (Bubo  maximus).    Presented  by  H.  Godman, 
Esq. 
24.  1  Greater  Sulphur-crested  Cockatoo  (Cacatua  galerita).    De- 
posited. 

26.  2  Syrian  Bears  ( Ursus  syriacus).    Presented  by  Arnold  Pike, 

Esq. 

27.  1  Striped  Hyrena  (Hyana  striata).    Presented  by  Senor  Don 

D.  M.  Macleod. 

1  American  Turkey  (Meleagris  gallo-pavo),  <$ .    Presented  by 
A.  Blayney  Percival,  Esq. 

28.  IKinkajou  (Cercoleptcs  caudi  volvulus).  Presented  by  A.  Murray, 

Esq. 

29.  1  Hairy  Armadillo  (Dasypus  viUosus).    Presented  by  Capt. 

W.  E.  Clift. 
1  Common  Teguexin  (  Tupinambis  teguexin).    Presented  by  Capt. 
W.  E.  Clift. 
80.  1  Rhesus  Monkey  (Macacus  rhesus),  2  •    Presented  by  Mr.  W. 
Chrystal. 

1  Squirrel  Monkey  (Chrysothriv  sciurea).    Presented  by  Mrs. 

E.  M.  Parkinson. 

2  Noisy  Pittas  (Pitta  strepitans).    Purchased. 

1  Green  Tree-Frog  (Hyla  arborea).     Presented  by  Thomas 
Plowman,  Esq. 
31.  2  Pink-footed  Geese  (Anser  brachyrhynehus).    Presented  by 
Col.  W.  H.  Feilden,  C.M.Z.S. 
1   Greek    Tortoise   (Testudo  graca).      Presented    by  George 
Hollis,  Esq. 

April  2.  1  Vulpine  Phalanger  (Phalangista  vulpina),  <5 .    Presented  by 
Raymond  W.  Cooper,  Esq. 

1  Tawny  Owl  (Syrnvum  aluco).     Presented  by  G.  L.  Hunt, 

Esq. 
3.  2  Leopards  (Felis  pardus),  $  $ .    Presented  by  J.  Gardiner 
Muir,  Esq. 
4  Bahama  Ducks  (Dafila  bahamensis),  2  tf ,  2  $> .    Purchased. 

2  Mandarin  Ducks  (Mx  galericulata),  2  $> .     Purchased. 

1  Spotted-billed  Duck  (Anas poscilorhyttoha),  2.     Purchased. 
1  Kuddy  Sheldrake  (Tadorna  casarca),  $>.    Purchased. 
4  White-backed  Pigeons  (Columba  leuconota).    Purchased. 
4.  1  Burrhel  Wild  Sheep  (Oris  burrhel)  f   tf.     Received  in  Ex- 
change. 
1  Greek  Tortoise  (Testudo graca).    Presented  by  Miss  Leigh. 
1  Malabar  Parrakeet  (Palaornis  columboides),  $ .     Deposited. 
1  Maculated  Snake  ( Ungalia  maculata).    Deposited. 
6   1  Sand-Badger  (Meles  ankuma).    Purchased. 
6*  1  PointedTree-Snake  (Dryiopfh's  acuminata).     From  Trinidad, 
W  I      Presented  by  K.  R.  Mole,  Esq. 
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April  6.  1  Clouded  Snake  {LtpUtynathuB  nebulotm).     From  Trinidad , 
W.  I.     Presented  by  R.  R.  Mole,  Esq, 
]  Coralline  Elans  {Flam  Gomllinm).     From  Trinidad,  W,  I. 
Presented  by  R.  H,  Mole,  Esq* 
7.  1  Rrown  Capuchin  [Cebutfatuellu*),     Presented  by  Mrs.  Walter 
Palmer, 
I  Crab-eating  Opossum  (Didrfphys  cancrirora)t  cf.     Presented 
by  Mr.  G.  Stephen. 
9.  1  Cape  Zorilla  {letonyx  zorilla).     Deposited. 

1  Hose-Hill  Pivrrakeet  {Pfatycercm  eximitts).   Presented  by  Mrs. 

Cailer. 
]  Adorned  Cerat^plirya  {dratophrys  onmta).     Deposited, 
3  Raccoons  {Proetjtm  fotor).     Rorn  in  the  Menagerie. 
10.  1  Rhesus  Monkev  (A/ctcwk*  r/f-nwjj,  cT-     Presented  bv  Robert 
o;Callaghan/E»q.,  F.R.C.S, 
1  Hairy  Armadillo  \Da*ijptz&  ■viHmtwt).     Deposited. 
1   Smooth   Snake   (Coruwlla   l&eis)*      Presented  by  Ignatius 
Bultin,  Esq. 
11.1  Tay  ra  { G atict  is  ba  rbara ) .     Pure b  aaed . 

1  Yellow-billed  Coot  (Futica  leucoptera),     Purchased. 

1  <  >range-thighed  Falcon  { Fa hw  fmc*}~ o&m havens ) .    Pn renftwd. 

1  Meller's  Dock  {Ana*  melfcri).     l^reaunted  bv  H.  H,  JSharland, 

Esq.,  F.Z.S. 
12,  1  Bennett's  Wallaby  (Ualmaturus  bmnettt),  $.     Received  in 
Exchange. 

3  White's  Tree-Frogs  (Hyla  carttlea).     Debited. 

4  Golden  Tree-Frogs  {Hyla  aurea).     Deposited, 

14.  1  Maeaque  Monkey  (Macaeus  cyiiomolgiia^  $,     Presented  by  J. 
Pearson  Galium,  Esq. 

2  Rabbit~eared  Perameles  {Perameles  /mpctfw),  <J  J  .     Deposited. 
1   Created  Porcupine  {Jlyittriv  crixtata).     Rorn  in  the  Meu*- 

frerie. 
lti.  1    Water-Vole    (Arvico&i    amphibius).      Presented    hj    CoK 
U  Estrange. 
1  Ruscsard  (Bitteo  vnlgarhy    Presented  by  CoL  C.  B.  Itash- 
leigh, 

17,  1  Slow  Loris  {Nycticebus  tardigradus).     Presented  hy  Capt, 

Spalding. 

18.  2  Barbary  Wild  Sheep  (Oris  tragelaphm),  *2  $.     Born  in  tbe 

Menagerie. 

19,  1  Lioness  {Felts  leo),     From  India.     Presented  by  El.G.  The 

Duke  of  Newcastle,  F.Z.S. 

1  Raven  (Corvus  a>rax}>     Presented  by  Miss  I,  L.  Graham. 

2  Pin-tailed  Sand-Grouse  (Ptvrttcle*  vlchata)7  £  2  .     Presented 

by  H.  H.  Sharland,  Esq,,  F.Z.S. 

1  Black  G  alii  mile  {Limnocorax  niger).     Presented  bv  H.  II. 

Sharland,  E*q.,  F.Z.S. 
'2  MrHln^mr  Moorhens  {OaUinula  pyi -rhorhoa).     Prr*eut*-d  bv 
II.  B.  Sharland,  Esq..  F.Z  S. 

20.  I  Chimpanzee  {A  n thr opopit ftectts  (roglodytejt)t  $-     Purchased. 

2  Sooty  Manpabeys  ( CfTCQcebiiAfulwinosM)r  $  J .    Presented  by 

tbe  Rev.  Canon  J.  Taylor  Smith. 

1  African  Civet  Cat  ( Viherra  dixit  a).    Presented  by  the  Rev. 

Canon  J.  Taylor  Smith. 

2  Roval  Pvthons  (fythvn  r*ff(mi)t     Presented  by  tbe  Rev,  Canon 

y.  Taylor  Smith. 
1  Short-tailed  Parrot  {Pachgnus  brachgurw)*     Purchased. 
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Apr.  20.  1  White-backed  Trumpeter  (Psophia  leucopUra).    Purchased. 
2  Golden  Agoutis  (Damprocta  agutx).    Purchased. 
21.  2  Crested  Porcupines  (Hystrix  cristata).    Presented  by  Adrian 

Vanderbyl,  Esq. 
4  Swainson8  Francolins  (Francoiinus  noamsom),  2  J,  2  J. 

Presented  by  J.  £.  Matcham,  Esq. 
1  Delalande's  Lizard  (Sucras  deiahmdit).    Presented  by  J.  £. 

Matcham,  Esq. 
1  Rough-keeled  Snake  (Dam/peUis  scabra).    Presented  by  J.  E. 

Matcham,  Esq. 

1  Blackish  Sternothere  (Sternotharus  smbmger).    Purchased. 

23.  1  Wattled  Crane  (Grus  carunculata).    Presented  by  Sir  Henry 

B.  Loch,  G.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

2  Cape  Crowned  Cranes  (BaUarica  ckrysopelargus).    Presented 

by  Sir  Henry  B.  Loch,  G.C.B.,  K.C3LG. 

1  Grey  Ichneumon  (Herpestes  griseus).      Presented  by  John 

Penn,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.Z.S. 

2  Indian  Cobras  (Naia  tripudians).    Purchased. 

24.  1  Macaque  Monkey  (Macacus  cynomolgus),  2.     Presented  by 

C.  Palmer,  Esq. 

1  Long-legged  Buzxard  (Buteo  ferox).    Captured  in  the  Red 

Sea.     Purchased. 

2  Robben-Island  Snakes  (ConmeUa  pkoearum).     Presented  by 

Barry  M'Millan,  Esq. 

25.  1  Mexican  Deer  (CariacuM  mexicamu),  <£.    Purchased. 

26.  1  Macaque  Monkey  (Macaeus  cyrtomolgus),  $.     Presented  by 

Miss  A.  Chris. 

2  Variegated  Jackals  (Cams  variegatus).  From  Suakin.  Pre- 
sented by  Dr.  John  Anderson,  F.R.&,  F.Z.S.  See  P.  Z.  & 
18£4,  p.  391. 

2  Fennec Foxes  (Cams  cerdo).  From  the  Libyan  Desert.  Pre- 
sented by  Dr.  John  Anderson,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S. 

2  Pale  Fennec  Foxes  (Cams  palkdus).  From  Suakin.  Pre- 
sented by  Dr.  John  Anderson,  F.R.S.,  FJZ.S. 

1  Syrian  Fennec  Fox  (Cams  fameticus).  From  Suakin.  Pre- 
sented by  Dr.  John  Anderson,  F.K.S.,  F-Z.S. 

1  Fettered  Cat  (FeUs  wusmcuiata).  From  Suakin.  Pmented 
by  Dr.  John  Anderson,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S. 

1  Senegal  Genet  (Gemetta  semtgaletuu).  From  Suakin.  Pre- 
sented by  Dr.  John  Anderson,  F.ILS.,  ¥Z&  See  P.  Z.  & 
18SU,  p.  39L 

1  Libyan  Zorilla  (IcUmwx  Kbyca).  From  the  Libyan  Desert. 
Presented  by  Dr.  John  Anderson,  F.RA,  F.ZJS. 

1  Zorilla  (Ictcmjx  frenat*).  From  Suakin.  Presented  by  Dr. 
John  Anderson,  F.R.S.,  YZS>. 

1  Crested  Porcupine  (Rystrix  crittsdal    From  Suakin.    Pre- 

sented by  Dr.  John  Anderson,  F.RS^  FJLB. 

2  Lesser  Egyptian  Gerbilles  (OrrbHIus agyptim).    From  Egypt. 

Presented  by  Dr.  Anderson,  F.RS.,  F.Z-S. 
2  Larger  Egrptian  Gvrbilles  (GtHhIIms  pyrmmidmm).     From 
Suakin.     Presented  by  Dr.  John  Anderson,  FAS.,  F^S. 

2  Dwarf  Jerboas  (Dipodtilms,  ap.  inc.).     From  Egypt.    Pre- 

sented by  Dr.  John  Anderson,  F.RA,  FXS. 

3  Hunter's  Spiny  Mice  (Aeomyt  JuaUeri}.    From  Suakin.     Pre- 

sented by  Dr.  John  Anderson,  F.RiL,  F  Zi>. 

4  Cairo  Spiny  Mice  (Acomys  cakirixms\.    From  Egypt.     Pre- 

sented byVt.  John  Anderson,  F.R.S.,  F.ZJS. 
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Apr.  26.  3  Varied  Field-Rats  (Jsomys  varieaatus).    From  Egypt.    Pre- 
sented by  Dr.  John  Anderson,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S. 
3  Long-eared  Hedgehogs  (Erinaceus  auritus).     From  Egypt 
Presented  by  Dr.  John  Anderson,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S. 

6  Adorned  Uromastix  (Uromastix  ocellatus).      From  SuaJrin. 

Presented  by  Dr.  John  Anderson,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S. 

3  Egyptian    Jerboas    (Dipus    agyptius).     From   Alexandria, 

Presented  by  Dr.  John  Anderson,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S. 

27.  1  Indian  Civet  ( Viverricula  malaccensis).    Deposited. 

28.  4  Red-headed  Pochards  (Fuligula  ferina),  2  tf,  2  £.    Pur- 

chased. 
2  Australian  Waxbills  (Estrelda  temporalis).    Purchased. 
30.  2  Glass  Snakes  (Pseudopus  pallasi).    Purchased. 

4  Dark-Green  Snakes  (Zamenis  atrovirens).    Purchased. 

May    1.  2  White  Storks  (Ciconia  alba).    Purchased. 

1  Chicken-Snake   (Coluber  quadrivittatus).    From   Gainsville, 

Florida,  U.S.A.    Presented  by  Master  James  W.  Philips. 
2.  1  De  Filippi's  Meadow-Starling  (Sturnella  defilippi).    Presented 
by  Sir  Harry  B.  Lumsden,  C.B.,  F.Z.S. 

2  Common    Peafowls    (Pavo    cristatus),  2  $ .     Presented    by 

Richard  Hunter,  Esq. 

4.  1  Jaguar  ( Felts  onca),  £ .    Purchased. 

2  Plumed  Ground-Doves  (Geophaps  plumi/era).    Purchased. 
2  Four-lined  Snakes  (Coluber  guadrilineatus,  var.  leopardinus). 

Purchased. 
2  Vivacious  Snakes  (Tachymenis  vivax).    Purchased. 
4  Green  Lizards  (Lacerta  viridis).     Purchased. 

1  Common  Boa  (Boa  constrictor).    From  Trinidad,  W.  I.    Pre- 

sented by  Messrs.  Mole  and  Urich. 

2  Tree-Boas  (Corallus  hortulanus).    From  Trinidad,  W.  I.    Pre- 

sented by  Messrs.  Mole  and  Urich. 
1  Thick-necked  Tree-Boa  (Epicrates  cenchris).    From  Trinidad, 

W.  L    Presented  by  Messrs.  Mole  and  Urich. 
1  Carinated  Snake  (Herpetodryas  carxnatus).    From  Trinidad, 

W.  I.    Presented  by  Messrs.  Mole  and  Urich. 

5.  2  Barbary  Wild  Sheep*  (Ovis  tragelaphus),  2  <j>.    Born  in  the 

Menagerie. 

1  Ring-hals  Snake  (Sepedon  hamachates).    Presented  by  J.  E. 

M&tcham,  Esq. 

2  Cup  Vipers    {Cnums    rhmnheatus).    Presented    by    J,    K 

Matt-ham,  Esq, 

7.  1  Yellow-billed  Sheath-bill  ( Chio?ti*  alba).     Deposited, 

8.  1  Graen  Lkajd  (Lacerta  tiA).     Presented  by  Mim  8.  Borgfcea. 

7  Says  SnuJtes  (Chrvtielia  *ayi).     Deposited, 

9.  1  Deruimi  Wallaby    (Ralmaturu*  derbtanuz).       Bom   in   tbe 

Menagerie, 

1  Black  iguana  {Metopoceros  comutut).     Deposited. 

10,  1  Tuatera  Lizard  (Spkenvdvn  punctata*)*    Presented   by  Dr, 

\\.  J.  Mnckie. 

11.  1  Mozambique  Monkey  (Cercopithecu*  j^gertjthnis)^  $L     Pre- 

sented by  H.  Tattenhall,  Esq, 

2  Laughing  Kingfishers  (Daceio  gigantea).    Presented  by  &.  E. 

1  lenniker,  Esq. 
2  Berigora  Hawks  (Hicracidea  btrigora).    Presented  by  A.  E 

IlennLker,  Esq. 
1  Ked-and-Blue  Macaw  (Aramacao).    Deposited. 
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May  12.  7  Spanish  Blue  Magpies  (Cyanopolitts  cooki).    Presented  by 
H.R.H.  The  Comte  de  Paris. 
1  Geoffroy's  Terrapin  (Hydraspis  geofroyana).    Deposited. 

1  Egyptian  Trionyx  (Trionyx    agyptiacus).      From    Beulah 

Hirer,  W.  Africa.    Presented  by  F.  W.  Marshall,  Escj. 
14.  1  Maholi  Galago  (Galago  maholi).    Born  in  the  Menagerie. 

2  Japanese  Deer  (Cervus  oka),  <3  $> .    Born  in  the  Menagerie. 

16.  1  Common  Peafowl  (Paw  crista  tits),  £ .    Presented  by  Mrs. 

Tannenbaum. 

17.  1  Monteiro's  Galago  (Galago  monteiri).    Deposited. 

1  Grey-breasted  Parrakeet   (Bolborhynchus  monachus).     Pre- 
sented by  C.  W.  Prebble,  Esq. 

18.  2  Pinche  Monkeys  (Midas  cedipus).    Deposited. 

1  Black-eared  Marmoset  (Hapale  penicUlata).     Presented  by 

H.  M.  Dodin^ton,  Esq. 

21.  1  Brown  Capuchin  (Cebus  fatuellus),  <J.    Presented  by  Charles 

Gordon-Frazer,  Esq. 

2  Hoary  Snakes  (  Coronella  carta) .    Presented  by  J.  E.  Matcham, 

Esq. 
1  Crossed  Snake  (Ptammophis  crueifer).    Presented  by  J.  E. 

Matcham,  Esq. 
1  Infernal  Snake  (Boodon    infemalis).     Presented    by  J.   E. 

Matcham,  Esq. 

22.  1  Brown  Capuchin  (Cebus  fatuellus),  <?.     Presented  by  Miss 

Florence  Marryat. 
1  Reindeer  (Rangifer  tarandus),  $> .    Born  in  the  Menagerie. 
1  Japanese  Deer  (Cervus  sika),  $> .    Born  in  the  Menagerie. 

1  Yellow-cheeked  Amazon  (Chrysotis  autwnnaiis).    Deposited. 

2  Alligator  Terrapins  (Chelydra  serpentina).    Deposited. 

28.  1  White-bellied  Sea-Eagle  (Haliaetus  leucogaster).    Purchased. 

2  Wonga- Wonga  Pigeons  (Leucosarcia  picata).    Purchased. 

24.  2  Four-horned  Antelopes  ( Tetraceros  quadricornis),  2  tf .    Pre- 

sented by  W.  F.  Sinclair.  Esq. 

3  Stock- Doves    ( Columba   cenas).      Presented   by    Lionel  A. 

Williams.Esq. 

25.  4  Commou    Swans  (Gygnus   olor).     Presented  by  the  Lord 

Braybrooke,  F.Z.S. 

26.  2  Jameson's  Gulls  (Larus  nova-hollandue).    Presented  by  Sir 

Ferdinand  von  Mueller,  K.C.M.G.,  C.M.Z.S. 

27.  2  Natterjack    Toads    (Bufo    calamita).     Presented    by    Miss 

Peckham 

28.  1  White-handed  Gibbon  (HylobaUs  lar).    Deposited. 

2  Gazelles  (QazeUa  doreas),  6  2', From  Suakin.    Deposited. 

1  Two-spotted  Paradozure  (Nandinia  binotata).    Presented  by 

Joseph  Wells,  Esq. 

29.  2  Hamadryad  Snakes  (Ovhiophagtis  elaps).    Purchased. 

80.  1    Silky  Bower-bird    (Ptilonorhynchus  violaceus),    <J.      Pur- 
chased. 
lf  Garrulous  Honey-eater  (Myzantha  garrula).    Purchased. 

4  Vinaceous  Turtle-Doves  ( Turtur  trinaceus).    Purchased. 
4  Cape  Doves  (CEna  capensis),  2  <?,  2  2.    Purchased. 

2  Goliath  Beetles  (  GoUathm  aruryi).    Presented  by  Capt  G.  L. 

Mitchell. 
31.  1  Raccoon  (Procyon  lotor).    Presented  by  Harry  Burgess,  Esq. 

1  Grey  Parrot  (Psittacus  erit hocus).     Presented  by  Mrs.  Lem- 

ming. 

2  Stanley  Cranes  ( Tetrapteryx  paradista).    Purchased. 
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June  2.  1  Beech-Marten  (Mustek*  foina).    Purchased. 
1  Pine-Marten  (Mustela  martes).    Purchased. 

1  Tinmen  Parrot  ((Psittacus  timneh).    Purchased. 

4.  1  Cape  Crowned  Crane  (Balearica  chrysopelargus).    Presented 

by  Luscombe  Searelle,  Esq. 

2  Common  Peafowls  (Pavo  cristatus),  <$  <j> .     Presented  by  A. 

Tannenbaum,  Esq. 
1  Puff- Adder  ( Vipera  arietans).    Presented  by  J.  E.  Matcham, 
Esq. 

5.  1  Bennett's   Wallaby    (Halmaturus    benneUi).      Born    in    the 

Menagerie. 
1  Triungular-spotted   Pigeon   (Colutnba  guinea).     Bred  in  the 
Menagerie. 

6.  1  Raven  [Corvus  corax).    Presented  by  Robert  CPCallaghan, 

Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
1  Hamadryad  (Ophiophagus  elaps).     Deposited.     See  P.  Z.  S. 

1804,  p.  594. 
4  Common  Snakes  ( Tropidonotus  natrix).     Presented  by  Mr. 

Harold  Attewell. 
1  Common  Viper  ( Vipera  berus).     Presented  by  Mr.  Harold 

Attewell. 

7.  1  Macaque  Monkey  (Macacus  cynomolgus),  $.    Presented  by 

F.  Erekine  Paton,  Esq. 
1  White-throated  Capuchin  (Cebus  hgpoleucos).    Presented  by 

F.  Erskine  Paton,  Esq. 
1  Ashy-black  Macaque  {Macacus  ocreatus),  rf.    Purchased. 
1  Turkey  Vulture  ( Catharies  aura).    Purchased. 
1  Yellow-headed  Vulture  (Cathartes  urubitinga).    Purchased. 
1  Guianan  Crested  Eagle  (Morphnus  guianensis).    Purchased. 
1  Grey  Ichneumon  (Herpestes  griseus),  tf .     Presented  by  Miss 

Florence  Marryat. 

3  Varied  Field-Rats  (homy*  variegatus).    Born  in  the  Mena- 

gerie. 
1  English  Wild  Cow  (Bo*  Uturus,  var.).    Born  in  the  Menagerie. 

8.  1  Beech-Marten  (Mustela  foina).     Purchased. 

1  Red-and- Yellow  Macaw  (Ara  chloroptera).    Purchased. 
1  Hamadryad  (Ophiophagus  elaps).     Deposited. 

4  Yellow-bellied  Liothrix  (Liothrix  luteus).    Deposited. 

1  Natterjack  Toad  (Bufo  calamita).    Presented  Dy  F.  Wallace, 
Esq. 

9.  1  Smooth  Snake  (Coronella  la  vis).    Presented  by  Harry  Furniss, 

Esq.,  F.Z.S. 
11.  1  Isabelline    Bear   (Ursus   isabeJUnus),  tf.     From    Cashmere. 

Presented  by  E.  C.  Haag,  Esq.  (18th  Hussars). 
1  Sloth  Bear  (Melursus  ursinus).    From  the  Hills  of  Orissa, 

Bengal     Presented  by  J.  W.  Currie,  Esq. 
1  Mouflon  (Om  mustmon),  $.     Bom  in  the  Menagerie. 

1  Yellow -footed     Rook -Kangaroo    (Petrognk    xa*thopu*\  tf . 

Born  in  the  Menace  si* 

2  Japanese  IVal  (Quergueffuta/ormosQ)*     Purchased, 
1  Black  Stork  (Cteimia  nigra).     Purcha^l, 

i±  1  Great  Anteater  [  Mprmecophaga  jubrtia).    Puxchowri. 

1  Eroded  Ciuixys  {Cmhf/s  *rt*sa).     From  C»ne  Lopez,  Gaboon. 
Presented  by  Commander  J.  L.  Marx.  R.ft. 
18.  1  Wapiti  Deer  (Orww  r*imttf*vt*ijt)t  <$*     lVirn  hi  th*  Mi»nn^rio. 
:i  IlawkVi.iiW  Turtle  [CMme  jtafafeffe),     Prxaotwl  bn  J. 
Arthur,  Esq, 
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June  14.  1  Puma    (Fete   concolor),  <j> .     Presented   by  Miss    Florence 
Dickinson. 
1  Leopard    (Felis  pardus),  <J.     Presented   by   Major  Owen, 

F.Z.S. 
1  Cheetah   (Cwuelurus  jubatus).     Presented  by  Major  Owen, 
F.Z.S. 

15.  1  Black- winged  Peafowl  (Pavo  nigripentm),  <$,    Deposited. 

16.  1  Moor  Macaque  (Macacus  inornatus),  $>.    Presented  by  Mrs. 

Florence  Firman. 
1  Hoolock  Gibbon  (Hylobates  hoolock).    Deposited. 

1  Black-handed  Teetee  (Cattithriv  melanochir).    Deposited. 

2  Chaffinches   (Frinailla    caslebs).      Presented    by   Miss  E.  G. 

Woodd. 
1  Downy  Owl  (Pulsatrix  torquata).    Presented  by  Dr.  E.  A. 

Goeldi. 
1  Greek  Tortoise  ( Testuao  yraca).    Presented  by  H.  K.  Bartlett, 

Esq. 
6  Heloderms  (Heloderma  smpectum).    Deposited. 

18.  1  Black-headed  Lemur  (Lemur  brutmeus),  tf.     Presented  by 

the  Hon.  Mrs.  Fellowes. 
1  Maholi  Galago  {Galago  maholi).    Deposited. 
1  Muscat  Gazelle  (GazeUa  muscatensis),  <?.      From  Bushire. 

Deposited. 

1  Slender-horned    Gazelle    (GazeUa    leptoceros?),    <j>.      From 

Muscat.    Deposited. 

2  Fossas  (Cryptoproctaferox),  2  tf.    Deposited. 

1  Black-faced  Kangaroo  (Macropus  melanops),  d .  Presented  by 
G.  Lindsay  Johnson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.Z.S. 

3  Ypecaha  Rails  (Aramides  ypecaha).    Bred  in  the  Menagerie. 

19.  1  Leonine  Monkey  {Macacus  leoninus),  d .    Presented  by  J.  W. 

Hunter,  Esq. 

1  Golden  Eagle  (Aquila  chrysaetus).  From  Scotland.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Maclaine  of  Lochbuie. 

1  Stump-tailed  Lizard  (Trachydosaurus  rugosus).  Presented  by 
Capt.  Jamieson. 

20.  1  Military  Macaw  (Ara  mUitaris).    Deposited. 

1  Spotted  Pigeon  (Columba  maculosa).    Bred  in  the  Menagerie. 
22.  1  Brown  Capuchin  (Cebus  fatueUus),  $>.    Presented  by  Mrs. 

J.  L.  Johnson. 
28.  1  Black  Mangabey    (Cercocebus  aterrimus),  £.     From   Lake 

Tanganyika.   Presented  by  H.  H.  Johnston,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.Z.S. 

See  P.  fc.  S.  1894,  p.  594. 
1  Yellow  Baboon  (Cynocephalus  babouin),  <j>.     From  British 

Central  Africa.    Presented  by  H.  H.  Johnston,  Esq.,  C.B., 

F.Z.S.    See  P.  Z.  S.  1894,  p.  694. 
1  Duyker    Bok    (Cephalophus    mergens),    $.      From    British 

Central  Africa.    Presented  by  ft.  H.  Johnston,  Esq.,  C.B., 

F.Z.S.    See  P.  Z.  S.  1894,  p.  594. 
1  ^Ethiopian  Wart-Hog  (Phacochoerus  athiopicus),  <$.    From 

British  Central  Africa.    Presented  by  H.  H.  Johnston,  Esq., 

C.B.,  F.Z.S.    See  P.  Z.  S.  1894,  p.  5^4. 
1  Banded  Ichneumon  (Herpestes  fasciatus),  tf .     From  British 

Central  Africa,     Presented  bv  H.  H.  Johnston,  Esq.,  C.B., 

F.Z.S.    See  P.  Z.  S.  1894,  p.  594. 
1  Milky  Eagle-Owl   (Bubo   lacteus).     From    British   Central 

Africa.    Presented  by  H.  H.  Johnston,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.Z.S. 

See  P.  Z.  S.  1894,  p.  594. 
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June  23.  1  Black -created  Eagle  [Lvphmetu*  occipitalis}*  From  British 
Central  Africa.  Presented  by  H.  II,  Johnston,  Esq.,  C M*t 
F.Z.S,     See  P.  Z.  S,  1804,  p.  694, 

1  Marabou   Stork    [Ifptofttilus  crumenjferus)*     From    British 

Central  Africa.     Presented  by  H.  H.  Johnston,  Esq.,  C.B., 
F.Z.S.     See  P.  Z.  8.  1894,  p.  594, 

2  Greeu-neeked   Touraeous   {Coryihatx  chlorochiamyi).     From 

British  Central  Africa.    Presented  by  H.  H.  Johnston,  Esq., 
C.B,,  F.Z.S.     See  P.  Z.  S.  1894t  p.  594. 

2  Livinptone*s     Touracous    (C&tytJiaur    Kvittggtomi)*      From 

British  Central  Africa.    Presented  by  H.  H.  Johnston,  Esq., 

C,B„  F,Z.S,    See  P.  Z.  S.  1894,  p.  304, 
1  Bell's    GinisTs   [Cimiys    beUuma).      From   British    Central 

Africa,     Presented  by  H.  H.  Johnston,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.Z.S. 

See  P.  Z.  S.  1894,  p.  594. 
1  Green  Monkey  (Cercftpithecm  callitrichm))  £,     Presented  by 

Mrs.  Flowers. 
1  White- tailed  Gnu  {Connoch&tes  $nn)t  tf .     Born  in  the  Mena- 
gerie,    See  1\  Z.  S,  18ft4,  p,  51)5. 
1  Black-beaded  Conure  {Con urns  nanday).     Presented,  by  A, 

Harrison,  FL^q. 

25.  1  Rhesus  Monkey  {Macacos  rhesus)  f  <$.     Presented  by  Mrs. 

it-Hugh. 

3  Bnrbary  Turtle-Doves  ( 7\trtur  risorius).     Presented  by  the 

Misses  E.  and  P.  Mackenzie. 

26.  1  Thar  [Copra  jemlaica)%  tf ,    Born  In  the  Menagerie. 

27.  1  Burrhel  Wild  Sheep  {Oris  burrk*I)t  tf,     Born  in  the  Mena- 

gerie. 
2&  1  Ostrich  (StnUhio  camehts),  2-     Purchased. 

1  /Ethiopian    Wart- Hog   ( Phacochwrus  athtopicus),  2 ■      Re- 

ceived in  Exchange. 

2  Red-beaded  Merlins  {Hypotriorchis  chieqwra).     Purchased. 

29,  1  Great   Kangftrou   (Macropus  gitfantett$)I  £*      Born    in    the 

Menagerie. 

30.  1  Cuckoo  (Cttcuhts  caiwm&).     Presented  by  Mr.  \Y.  Green, 

2  Homed  Lizards  [lyhrynosomu  comuturn).     Presented  by  Miss 
Maitland, 

July    1.  1  Anomalous  Snake  (Cortmetta  onomala}*     Deposited. 

2.  3  Indian  Cobras  {Nam  tripttdmns).     Received  in  Exchange. 

5.  1  Khesus  Monkey  (Macacos  rhemts),  d .    Presented  by  Conrad 

W.  Cooke,  Esq. 
1  Crowned  Lemur  [Lemur  eorvwitus),  $ .     Deposited. 

4  Carolina  Anolises   {Attolts  corolinnw*)*      Presented  by  the 

Southern  Curio  Co, 
4.  1  Macaque  Monkey  (Macacos  cy}tomotgux\  2  -     Presented  by 
Mrs.  Wheeler. 

1  Cheetah  {Cyn&turu*  Jtthatus),  rf .     From  Somaliknd.     Pre- 
sented by  Wm.  Mure,  Esq. 

4  Hedgehogs  (Erinacev*  ettropaus).    Presented  by  F,  C,  Smith, 
Es^, 

1  Mediterranean  Peregrine  Falcon  (Fah*>  punicus).    Captured  in 

the  Mediterranean,     Presented  by  Arthur  L.  Sclater,  Esq. 

2  Obsolete  Tinamous  {Crypt ants  obsoietiut).     Purchased. 
&  1  Smooth  Snake  (Coronelta  la>i*i$).     Purchased. 

6.  2  Senegal   Touracous   [Coruthaix  per  so).     Presented  by  Miss 

E.  R,  Redwar, 
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July   6.  8  Philander  Opossums  (Didelphys  philander).    Deposited* 
9.  1  Thar  (Caprajem1aica)}  $.     Born  in  the  Menagerie. 

1  Brush -tailed  Porcupine  (Atherura  africana).    Presented  by 

W.  H.  Boyle,  Esq. 

10.  1  Mona    Monkey    (Cercopithecus   mena),    ^.      Presented    by 

Charles  Gardiner,  Esq. 

2  Lesser  White-nosed  Monkeys  (Cercopithecus  petaurista),  6  $  • 

Presented  bv  W.  H.  Boyle,  Esq. 
1  Campbell's  Monkey  (Cercopithecus  campbeUi),  $.    Presented 

by  W.  H.  Boyle,  Esq. 
1  Eland  (Oreas  canna)  f  tf.    Purchased. 

1  Livingstone's  Eland   ( Oreas  canna  livingstonit),  <j> .     From 

the  Transvaal.    Purchased.    See  P.  Z.  S.  1894,  p.  595. 

11.  1  Crowned  Lemur  (Lemur  coronatus),  $ .    Deposited. 

12.  2  Elephantine    Tortoises  (Testudo   elephantina),  J  $.      From 

Aldabra   Island.      Presented    by    Rear-Aamiral    W.    R. 
Kennedy,  F.Z.S.    See  P.  Z.  S.  1894,  p.  595. 

13.  1  Japanese  Deer  (Cervus  sika),  $> .    Born  in  the  Menagerie. 

14.  1  Wapiti  Deer  (Cervus  canadensis),  $.    Born  in  the  Mena- 

gerie. 

2  Short-toed    Hedgehogs  (Erinaceus   brachydactylus).     From 

Somaliland.    Purchased. 

16.  1  Long-eared  Fox  (Otocyon  megalotis).    Deposited. 

1  Leopard  (FeUs  parous).    Presented  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  W.  Pirott. 
1  Monk  Seal  (Monachus  albiventer).     From  Madeira.     Pre- 
sented by  C.  F.  R.  Blandy,  Esq. 

17.  1  Lioness  (Pelts  leo).    From  East  Africa.    Presented  by  Major 

Owen,  F.Z.S. 
1  Common   Jackal    (Cams   aureus).      Presented    by    Gerard 

Gurney,  Esq. 
1  Cockateel  (Calopsitta  nova-hoUandia).     Presented  by  Miss 

Sloane  Stanley. 
1  Puff- Adder  (Vtpera  arietans).    Presented  by  J.  E.  Matcham, 

Esq. 

1  Ring-hals  Snake  (Sepedon  hamachates).    Presented  by  J.  E. 

Matcham,  Esq. 

18.  2  Tiger  Cubs  (FeUs  tigris),  <?.    From  Pahang,  Malav  Penin- 

sula.   Presented  by  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Charles  B.  H.  Mitchell, 
K.C.M.G. 

2  Collared   Fruit-Bats  (Cytwnycteris  collar  is).     Born  in  the 

Menagerie. 
1  Geoffroy's  Terrapin  (Platemys  geoffroyana).    Deposited. 
1  Oeylonese  Terrapin  (Clemmys  tryuga).    Deposited. 

1  Ocellated  Monitor  (  Paranus  ocellatus).    From  Lake  Tangan- 

yika.   Deposited. 

2  Black-and-white  Snakes  (Pituophis  melanoleucus).  Deposited. 
1  Smooth  Snake  (Coronella  Usvis).     Presented  by  Willingham 

F.  Rawnsley,  Esq. 

19.  1  Black-winged  Peafowl  (Paoo  nigripennis),  $ .    Purchased. 

1  Muscat  Gazelle  (Oazella  muscatensis),  $> .    Received  in  Ex- 

change. 

20.  6  Grey-winged  Francolins  (FrancoUnus  afer).     Presented  by 

J.*E.  Matcham,  Esq. 
4  Mandarin  Ducks  (Alx  galericulatd).    Bred  in  the  Menagerie. 
6  Australian  Wild  Ducks   (Anas  super ciliosa).     Bred  in  the 

Menagerie. 

2  Slender  Ducks  (Anas  gtboertfrons).    Bred  in  the  Menagerie. 
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July  20.  1  Magellanic    Goose    (Bernicla   magellanica).     Bred   in   the 
Menagerie. 
1  Black-headed  Gull  (Larus  ridtbundus).  Bred  in  the  Menagerie. 
21.  1  Moustache  Monkey  (OrcopUhecm  cephns),  J.    Presented  by 
W.  Clayton  Pickersgill. 

23.  1  Vervet  Monkey  (Cercopithecus  lalandii),  <J.     Presented  by 

J.  E.  Mate  ham,  Esq. 
1  Hygian  Snake  (Elaps  hygiai).    Presented  by  J.  E.  Matcham, 
Esq. 

1  Thar  (Capra  iemlaica),  <$.    Born  in  the  Menagerie. 

8  Cairo  Spiny  Mice  (Acomys  cahirinu*).   Born  in  the  Menagerie. 

2  Hunter's  Spiny  Mice  (Acomys  hunteri).    Born  in  the  Mena- 

gerie. 

24.  1  Common  Paradoxure  (Paradoxurus  typus).     Presented  by 

E.  Stallard,  Esq. 
1  Rat-tailed  Opossum  (Didelphys  nudicaudaia).    Deposited. 
1  Murine  Opossum  (Didelphys  murina).    Deposited. 

1  Common  Cassowary  (Casuaritts galeatus).    Deposited. 

2  Slowworms  (Angwsfragilis).   Presented  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Gunn. 

1  Red  Deer  (Cervus  elaphm),  £ .    Born  in  the  Menaperie. 

26.  1  Suricate  (Suricata  tetradactyla).    Presented  by  Miss  Champ- 

neys. 

2  Hamadryads  (Ophiophagus  elaps),  £ .    Deposited. 

1  Indian  Cobra  (Naia  tripudians).     Presented  by  Angus  M. 
Kinloch,  Esq. 

27.  1  Pleasant  Antelope  (Tragelaphusgratus)9(3.    Purchased.    See 

P.  Z.  S.  1894,  p.  595. 

1  Macaque  Monkey  (Macacos  cynomolgus),  <5.    Presented  by 
J.  A.  Brand,  Esq. 

1  Hawk-headed  Parrot  (Deroptyus  accipitrinus).    Deposited. 
31.  1  Mozambique  Monkey  (Cercopithecus  pygerythrus)9  $ .    Pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Keirnander. 

1  Blotched  'Genet  (Genetia  tigrind).    Presented  by  Miss  M. 
Clode. 

1  Condor  (Sarcorhamphus  grypus)f  tf .    Purchased. 

Aug.  1.  1  Smooth  Snake  (Coronella  lavis).  Presented  by  John  Gray,  Esq. 

2.  1  Grey  Ichneumon  (Herpetics  griseus).     Presented  by  Miss 

Sullivan. 

2  Triangular-Spotted  Pigeons  (Columba  guinea).    Bred  in  the 

Menagerie. 

3.  1  Blackcap  (Sylvia  atricapilla),  <£ .    Presented  by  Capt  John 

Richardson,  II. L.I. 

4.  1  Four-horned  Sheep  (Ovis  aries,  var.)>(£.    Presented  by  Frank 

C.  Strick,  Esq. 
1  Red-and-Blue  Macaw  (Ara  macao).    Deposited. 
1  Common  Viper  (Yipera  bents).    Presented  by  —  Anderson, 

Esa. 

7.  1  Black  Ape  (Cynopithecus  niger),  <J.    Presented  bv  Gambier 

Bolton,  Esa.,  F.Z.S. 

8.  1  Black-backed  Jackal  (Cants  mesomelas).    Deposited. 

9.  4  Alpine  Newts  (Triton  alpestris).     Presented  by  Mr.  Malcolm 

O.  Smith. 
10.  1  Slender  Loris  (Loris  gracilis).     Presented  by  Thomas  E. 
Remington,  Esq. 
4  Guanhami  Land-Crabs  ( Cardisoma  guanhami).    Presented  by 
Percy  Walter  Jarvis,  Esq. 
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Aug.  11. 1  Cayenne    Lapwing  (Vanellus   cayetmensis).     Bred  in  the 
Menagerie. 
1  Common  Chameleon   (Chamcdeon  vulgaris).     Presented  by 
Capt.  Philip  Langdale. 

1  Weka  Rail  (Ocydromus  australis).    Purchased. 

18.  1  Common  Viper  (  Vipera  berus).    Presented  by  Barry  Burge, 

Esq. 
16.  1  Herring-Gull  (Larus  argentatus).    Presented  by  Mr.  George 

Haynes. 

2  Ring-Ouzels  (Tardus  torquatus).    Deposited. 

16.  1  Rhesus  Monkey  (Macacus  rhesus),  $ .    Presented  by  H.  P» 
Nicholls,  Esq. 

1  Ocelot  (FeUs  partialis),  $> .    Presented  by  Miss  Edith  Zambra. 

20.  1  Yak  (Poephagus  grunniens).    Born  in  tne  Menagerie. 

2  Sharp-nosed  Crocodiles  (urocodilus  actUus).     Presented  by 

D.  Poole,  Esq. 

21.  1  Hairy  Armadillo  (Dasypus  viliosus),  cf.    Presented  by  Mr. 

George  Simpson. 
2  Heloderms  (Heloderma  suspectum).    Deposited. 
2  Chameleons  (Chamcsleon  vulgaris).    Presented  by  E.  Palmer, 

Esq. 
2  Smooth  Snakes  (CoroneUa  la  vis).    Presented  by  E.  Penton, 

Esq. 

22.  1  Impeyan  Pheasant  {Lophophorus  impeyanus),  <$ .    Presented 

by  Capt.  R.  H.  R.  Helpman. 
8  Blood-breasted  Pigeons  (Phlegamas  cruentata).    Purchased. 
28.  1  Large  Bamboo-Rat  (JRMxomys  sumatrensis).    Presented  by 
Angus  M.  Kinloch,  Esq. 

1  Spotted  Pigeon  (Colunwa  maculosa).     Bred  in  the  Mena- 

gerie. 

2  Common  Vipers  (  Vipera  berus).  Presented  by  Hugh  Bromley, 

Esq. 
24.  1  Sykes's  Monkey  (Gercopithecus  albigularis).    Deposited. 

27.  1  Pinche  Monkey  (Midas  cedipus).   Presented  by  W.  N.  Gordon, 

Esq.,  Lieut.  K.A. 
1  Stone-Curlew  ((Edicnemus  crepitans).    From  Norfolk.    Pre- 
sented by  Col.  H.  W.  Feilden,  C.M.Z.S. 

1  Elephantine    Tortoise    (Testudo    elephantine).      From    the 

Seychelles.    Presented  by  Arthur  Gladstone,  Esq. 

28.  1  Diana  Monkey  ( Cercopithecus  diana),  $> .    Presented  by  Darent 

McDonald,  Esq. 

29.  6  Meyer's  Parrots  (Pceocephalus  meyeri).    Deposited. 

2  Brown- throated  Conures  (Conurus  amtoinosus).    Deposited. 
2  HawkVbilled  Turtles   (Chelone  imbncata).     Presented  by 

Capt.  E.  Fleetham,  s.s. 4  Cyrus.' 
31.  1  Black-headed  Lemur  (Lemur  brunneus),  $?.    Deposited 

Sept.  1.  1  Puma  (Felis  concolor),  £ .    Presented  by  Ponsonby  Ogle,  Esq. 
2  Javan  Wild  Swine  (Sus  vittatus),  rf  2 .    Presented  by  E.  J. 
Kerkhoven,  Esq. 

4.  1  Diana  Monkey  (Cercopithecus  diana),  tf.    Deposited. 

1  Rayen  (Corvus  corax).    Presented  by  W.  R.  Ogilyie  Grant, 

Esq. 

2  Shamas  (CiUocincla  macrura).    Received  in  Exchange. 

5.  1  Japanese  Teal  (Q&erquedula  formosa).    Purchased. 

1  Brazilian  Blue  Grosbeak  (Guiraca  cyanea).    Received  in  Ex- 
change. 
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Sept  5.  1  Red-headed  Marsh-bird  (AgeUeus  ruficapillus).    Received  in 
Exchange. 

6.  2  Wild    Swine  (Sus   scrqfa),  S  $  •     From   Turkish  Arabia. 

Presented  by  F.  G.  Beville,  Esq.,  I.S.C.,  H.B.M.  Consul 

7.  A  collection  of  Marine  Fishes.    Purchased. 

8.  1  Slender  Loris  (Loris  gracilis).     Presented  by  Miss  Grace 

Thompson. 
8  West-Indian  Agoutis  (Dasyprocta  antiUensis).  From  Tobago, 

W.I.    Presented  by  Hon.  William  Low. 
2  Orange-winged  Amazons  ( CrysoUs  amazonica).  From  Tobago, 

W.L    Presented  by  Hon.  William  Low. 

9.  1  Green  Turtle  (CheUme  viridis).    Presented  by  Mr.  E.  Leach. 
10.  1  Bosch-bok  (Tragelaphus  sylvaticus),  $ .    Presented  by  J.  EL 

Matcham,  Esq. 
1L  1  Malbrouck    Monkey    (Cercopithecus    cynosurus),   $>.       De- 
posited. 
1  Slowworm  (Anguis  fragilis).     Presented  by  G.  H.  Morton 
Middleton,  Esq. 

12.  1  Cape  Bucephalus  (Bucephalus  capensis).    Presented  by  Mr. 

A.  W.  Arrowsmith. 

13.  1  Silver  Pheasant  (Euplocamus  nycthemerus)f($.    Presented  by 

Thomas  Harris,  Esq. 
1  Blue-fronted  Amazon  (Crysotis  cestiva).    Deposited. 

14.  1  Common  Marmoset  (Hapale  jacckus).    Presented  by  Mr.  J. 

C.  Alleyne. 

1  Large    Hill-Mynah    (Oracula   intermedia).     Presented    by 

Charles  E.  Brooke,  Esq. 

2  Vinaceous    Turtle-Doves  (Turtur  vinaceus).     Bred  in   the 

Menagerie. 
1  Mitred  Guinea-fowl  (Numida  miirata).    Purchased. 
1  Redstart  (RtUicilla  phcmicurus).    Purchased. 
20  Painted  Terrapins  (Clemmys  picta).  )  Presented  by  the 

6  Stmb-\>otT eTT&mpa(Arottwchely s  odor ata).  I  Museum  of  Com- 
1  American  Box-Tortoise  (Terr  opens  eari-  fparative  Zoology, 

nata).  I  Cambridge,  Mass. 

15.  1  Common  Chameleon  (Chanueleon  vulgaris).     Presented  by 

Mr.  G.  T.  Elphick. 
1  Bull  Frog  (Rana  catesbiana).    Purchased. 
1  Collared  Hedgehog  (Erinaceus   collaris).      From    Karachi. 

Purchased. 

17.  20  European  Tree-Frogs  (Hyla  arborea).    Presented  by  G.  B. 

Coleman,  Esq. 

1  Bed-sided  Eclectus  (Eclectus  pectoralis).     Received  in  Ex- 
change. 

1  Diamond  Snake  (Morelia  spUotes).    Received  in  Exchange. 

18.  2  Alligators    (Alligator   mississippiensis).     Presented   by    L. 

Watson,  Esq. 

1  Axis  Deer  (Cervus  axis)y  ^ .    Born  in  the  Menagerie. 

1  African  Wild  Ass  (Equus  ttsniopus),  S  •    Born  in  the  Mena- 
gerie. • 
10.  2  Giant  Toads  (Bufo  marinus).     Presented  by  F.  E.  Blaauw, 
Esq.,  G.M.Z.S. 

1  Sykes's  Monkey  (Cercopithecus  albigularis),  £ .    Presented  by 
Miss  Marion  E.  Leitcn. 

1  Toco  Toucan  (Rhamphastos  toco).    Received  in  Exchange. 

1  Field-Rat  (Nesokia,  sp.  inc.).    From  Suez.    Presented  by  Dr. 
John  Anderson,  F.K.S. 
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Sept.  20. 1  Ostrich  (Struthio  camelus),  <$ .    Deposited. 

1  Greater     Sulphur-creasted     Cockatoo     (Cacatua    galcrita). 

Deposited. 
1  Common   Tench    (Tinea  vulgaris).     Presented   hy   T.    G. 
Bridgman,  Esq. 
22.  1  Macaque  Monkey  (Macacus  cynomolgus),  $ .    Presented  hy 

Capt.  W.  Townsend. 
24  1  Common  Marmoset  (Hapale  jacckus).    Presented  by  A.  E. 
W.  Burns,  Esq. 

25.  1  Bonnet-Monkey  (Macacus  sinicus),  rf .     Presented  by  Mrs. 

Ling. 
1  Bonnet-Monkey  (Macacus  sinicus),  <$ .    Presented  by  Philip 

E.  Morel,  Esq. 
1  Brush-tailed  Kangaroo  (Petrogale  penicilUita),  $> .    Presented 

by  Lady  Isabel  Clayton. 

26.  1  Deadly  Snake, (Trigonocephaly  atrox).    From  Trinidad.    Pre- 

sented by  Messrs.  Mole  and  Urich. 

27.  1  Patagonian  Cavy   (Dolichotis  patachonica).     Born   in    the 

Menagerie. 

1  Mouse  (Mus,  sp.  inc.).    Deposited. 

2  Cerastes  Vipers  ( Yipera  cerastes).    Deposited. 
2  Egyptian  Eryx  (Eryx  jaculus).    Deposited. 

1  Clifford's  Snake  (Zamenis  cliffordi).    Deposited. 
1  Simony 's  Lizard  (Laceria  sitnonyi).     From  the   Island   of 
Hierro,  Canaries.    Presented  by  Sydney  Crompton.  Esq. 

28.  3  Australian  Cranes  (Orus  australasiana).    Presented  by  E.  W. 

Marshall,  Esq.,  F.Z.S. 
1  Brown  Crane    (Grus  canadensis).     Presented   by    E.   W. 

Marshall,  Esq.,  F.Z.S. 
1  Indian  White  Crane  (Grus  leucogeranos).    Presented  by  E. 

W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  RZ.S. 

1  South- African  Ground   Hornbill  (Bucorvu*  cafer).      From 

Beira,  S.E.  Africa.     Presented  by  H.  H.  Johnston,  Esq., 
C.B.,  F.Z.S. 

2  Californian  Quails  (Callipepla  calif ornica)t  <J  $.    Presented 

by  H.  H.  Howard-Vyse,  Esq. 

3  Pratincoles  (Glareola pratincola).  Presented  by  Lord  Lilford, 

F.Z.S. 

4  Night-Herons    (Nycticorax  griseus).     Presented   by    Lord 

Lilford,  F.Z.S. 
I  Great  Bustard  (Otis  tarda).     Presented  by  Lord   Lilford, 
F.Z.S. 

29.  1  Papuan    Wreathed    Horn-bill    (Hhytidoceros   plicatus),  <$. 

Presented  by  Mrs.  Wilkinson. 
3  Dwarf  Chameleons  (Chameleon  pumHus).    Presented  by  C. 

Stonham,  Esq.,  FJi.CS.,  F.Z.S. 
1  Axis  Deer  ( Cervus  axis),  $> .    Born  in  the  Menagerie. 

1  Rufous  Rat-Kangaroo  (Hypsipryrnnus  rufescens),  <$  •  Born  in 

the  Menagerie. 

Oct.    1.  1  Moose  (Alces  machlis,  jr.),  tf.     From  Sweden.      Presented 
by  Guy  Nickalls,  Esq. 

2  Horned  Screamers  (Palamedea  cornuta).    From  Para,  Brazil 

Presented  by  H.  A.  Astlett,  Esq. 

3  Bar-tailed  Pheasants  (Phasianus  reevesi),  2  rf,  1  ? .    Bred  in 

the  Menagerie. 
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Oct.    1.  1  Amherst  Pheasant  (Thaumalea  amherstue),  $ .    Bred  in  the 
Menagerie. 

2.  1  Macaque  Monkey  (Macacus  cynomolgus),  <$ .     Presented  by 

Mrs.  Morris.  * 
1  Mexican  Guan  (Penelope  purpurascens).    Purchased. 

3.  1  Two-spotted  Paradoxure  (Nandinia  binotata).    Presented  by 

Dr.  Sydney  W.  Thomnstone. 
1  Banded  Parrakeet  (PaUeornis  fasciatus),  $> .    Presented  by 
Thomas  Hodgson,  Esq. 

5.  1  Diana  Monkey  (Cercoptthecus  diana),  <j>.    Presented  by  Mrs. 

Collcutt 

1  Mozambique  Monkey  (Cercopiihecus  pygerythrus),  $ .     Pre- 
sented by  H.  J.  Clowes,  Esq. 
•  1  Leopard  (Felis  pardus,  jr.).      Presented  by  Thomas  E.  C. 
Remington,  Esq. 

1  Bennett's  Wallaby  (Halmaturus  bennetti),  <J .    Presented  by 
Capt.  G.  W.  Banks. 

1  Green  Turtle  (Chelone  viridis).    Deposited. 

1  Hawk's-billed  Turtle  (Chelone  imbrtcata).    Deposited. 

6.  2  Raccoons  (Procyon  lotor).    Born  in  the  Menagerie. 

1  Persian  Gazelle   (GazeUa  sitbguUurosa),  cf.      Born  in    the 

Menagerie. 
1  Short-tailed  Parrot  (Pachynus  brachyurus),  <J .    Purchased. 
9.  2  Pig-tailed  Monkeys  (Macacus  nemestrinus),  <$  $>.    Presented 

by  the  Rev.  Sidney  Vatcher. 

1  Vervet  Monkey  (Cercopithecus  lalandii),  J.      Presented  by 

the  Rev.  Sidney  Vatcner. 

2  Robins  (Erithacus  rubecula).    Presented  by  A.  T.  Binny,  Esq. 
4  Bright  -  spotted    Finches     (Spermospiza    guttata).       From 

Mashonaland.    Purchased. 
1  Manx  Shearwater  (Puffinus  anglorum).    Presented  by  Mrs. 
E.  S.  Smith. 

10.  1  Common  Chameleon  (Chanueleon  vulgaris).     Presented  by 

W.  L.  Strong,  Escj. 

11.  1  White-backed  Piping-Crow  (Oymnorhma  leuoonota).     Pre- 

sented by  Miss  Vincent. 

12.  1  Rhesus  Monkey  (Macacus  rhesus),  $> .    Presented  by  E.  Logan, 

Esq. 
1  Yak  (Poephaaus  grunniens),  $ .    Born  in  the  Menagerie. 
1  Deadly    Snake    (Trigonocephalus  atrox).      From   Trinidad. 

Presented  by  Dr.  A.  Stradling,  FAS. 

15.  1  Tiger  (Felis  tigris,  jr.).    From  China.    Presented  by  Robert 

Bruce,  Esq. 

1  Vervet  Monkey  (Cercopithecus  lalandii),  $.     Presented  by 

Seymour  Willoughby,  Esq. 

2  Brazilian  Cariamas  (Cariama  cristata).    Deposited. 

2  Brazilian  Caracaras  (Polyborus  brasiliensU).     Presented  by 
Lord  Lilford,  F.Z.S. 

16.  1  Pig-tailed  Monkey  (Macacus  nemestrinus).  rf.     Presented  by 

J-L  M.  Vincent,  Esq. 

17.  1  Tijjer  Cub  [Fcti*  tigri*).    Fmm  Bumiah.     Presented  by  John 

Hall  id  ay ,  Esq. 

IS.  2  Grey-breisted  Parrakeeta  (BMorhynchm  monachal).      Pre- 
sented by  Frank  Blackley,  Esq, 
1  Egyptian  Jerboa  {Dip***  eegyp(ws).     Deposited* 

19*  1  Ring-tailed  Oosti  (Nasua  ™/a).     Presented  by  Mm  4.  C, 
Symonds. 
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Oct.  19.  1  Patagonian    Conure     (Conurus  patagonus).     Presented    by 

Mrs.  Novelli. 
23.  1  Barbary  Ape   (Macacus  tnuus),  $> .      Presented  by  Alfred 

J.  Gosling,  Esq. 
1  Turtle-Do ve  (Turtur  communis)*     Presented  by  Alfred  J. 

Gosling,  Esq. 
4  Barbary    Turtle-Doves    (Turtur    risorius).       Presented    by 

Alfred  J.  Gosling,  Esq. 
4  Barbary  Partridges  ( Caccabis  petrosa) .    Presented  by  Alfred  J. 

Gosling,  Esq. 
1  Crested  Lark   (Alauda  crutata).      Presented  by  Alfred  J. 

Gosling,  Esq. 
1  Caracal  (Felis  caracal).     Presented  by  J.  E.  Matcham,  Esq. 
1  Common  Buzzard   (Buteo   vulgaris).      Presented   by  Capt. 

R.  Workman. 
1  Lanner  Falcon  (Falco  lanarius  P).    Presented  by  A.  J.  Elliott, 

Esq. 

1  Hawk's-billed  Turtle  ( Chelone  imbricata).    Presented  by  Capt. 

Tyacke. 

25.  1  Brown  Capuchin  (Ccbus  fatuellus),  J.    Presented  by  T.  A. 

Jenkins,  Esq. 

2  Long-nosed  Crocodiles  (Crocodilus  cataphr actus).     Presented 

by  J.  Banks  Elliott,  Esq. 

3  Rusa  Deer  ( Cervus  Mppelaphus),  1^,2  9.    From  Mauritius. 

Presented  dy  Rear  Admiral  Kennedy,  FJZ.S. 

26.  2  Somali  Ostriches  (Struthio  molybdophanes),  d  $> .    Purchased. 

SeeP.Z.S.  1804,  p.  664. 

4  Plumed  Ground-Doves  (Ocophaps  plumi/era),  2  dt  2   $• 

Received  in  Exchange. 

29.  2  Common  Marmosets  (Hapalc  jacchus).     Presented  by  D.  B. 

Macdouffall,  Esq. 

2  Black-backed  Jackals  (Canis  tnesomelas).  Presented  by 
Claude  Southey,  Esq. 

2  Vinaceous  Tutle-Doves  (Turtur  vinaceus).  Bred  in  the 
Menagerie. 

1  Spotted  Pigeon  (Columlfa  maculosa).  Bred  in  the  Mena- 
gerie. 

1  Triangular-spotted  Pigeon  (Columba  guinea).  Bred  in  the 
Menagerie. 

1  Black  Salamander  (Salamandra  atra).  Presented  by  Maurice 
Suckling,  Esq. 

30.  2  Lions  (Felis  leo),  2  tf .    Deposited. 

1  Brown  Capuchin  (Cebus  fatucllus)f  <£.     Presented  by  G.  S. 

Pownall,  Esq. 

31.  3  Crossbills  (Loxia  recurvirostra\  2  J,  1  J,     From  Russia. 

Presented  by  Capt.  A.  Newnham,  F.Z.S. 

2  Parrot  Crossbills  (Loxia  pityopsittacus),  <$  $ .    From  Russia. 

Presented  by  Capt.  A.  Newnham^  F.Z.S. 
1  European    White- winged    Crossbill    (Loxia  bifasciata),   tf . 
From  Russia.    Presented  by  Capt.  A.  Newnham,  F.Z.S. 

1  Yellow-breasted    Bunting    (Emberiza   aureola),  $.       From 

Russia.    Presented  by  Capt.  A.  Newnham,  F.Z.S. 

2  Northern  Marsh-Tits  (Parus  borealis).    From  Russia.    Pre- 

sented by  Capt  A.  Newnham,  F.Z.S. 

3  Dunlins  (Trvnga  alpina).    Purchased. 

1  Golden  Plover  (Charadrius  pluvialis).    Purchased. 

50» 
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Nov.  2.  1  Double-ringed  Turtle-Dove  (Turturbitorquatus?).    Presented 
by  the  Hon.  Hose  Hubbard. 

1  Bonnet-Monkey  (Macacus  sintcus),  $> .    Deposited. 

6.  2  White-shafted  Francolins  (FrancoUnus  leucoscepus),  2  £ .  Pre- 

sented by  Lord  Lilford,  F.Z.S. 

2  Nilotic  Crocodiles  (Crocodilus  nthticus).    Presented  by  J.  A. 

M'Diarmid,  Esq. 

7.  1  Australian  Fruit-Bat  (Pteropus  poliocephalus).    Purchased. 

8.  1  White-fronted  Amazon  (Chirysotis  leucocephala).     Purchased. 

9.  4  Hispid  Lizards  (Agama  hUpiid).  Presented  by  J.  E.  Matcham, 

Esq. 

12.  1  Muscat  Gazelle  (Gazella  muscaUnsis),  $ .    Deposited. 

13.  2  Bronze-winged  Pigeons  (Phaps  chalcoptera),  £  J .    Presented 

by  Mrs.  Amy  Jones,  F.Z.S. 
5  Three-streaked  Euprepes  (Euprepes  trivUtatus).      Presented 
by  J.  E.  Matcham,  Esq. 

14.  10  Surinam  Toads  (Pipa  americana).      Presented  by  F.  E. 

Blaauw.Esq.    SeeP.Z.S  1894,  p.  693. 

15.  2  Ibean  Baboons  (Cynocephalus  ibeanus).    Presented  by  Charles 

Palmer,  Esq. 
1  Chilian  Sea-Eagle  (Geranoaetus  melanoleucus).     Presented  by 

the  Rev.  F.  L.  Curne. 
4  Lapwings  ( Vanellus  cristatus).    Purchased. 

16.  1  Lesser  White-nosed  Monkey  (Cercopiihecus  petaurista),  J. 

Presented  by  the  Hon.  C.  B.  Mitford. 
1  Pel's  Owl  (Scotopelia  peli).     Presented  bv  the  Hon.  C.  B. 

Mitford.    See  P.  Z.  S.  1894,  p.  693. 
1  Ansrola  Vulture  (Gypohierax  angolensis).     Presented  by  the 

Hon.  0.  B.  Mitford. 
1  Black  Kite  (Milvus  migrans).     Presented  by  the  Hon.  C.  B. 

Mitford. 

1  Augural  Buzzard  (Buteo  auguraUs).     Presented  by  the  Hon. 

C.  B.  Mitford. 

17.  1  Echidna  (Echidna  hystrix).    Deposited. 

19.  1  Spix's  Macaw  (Ara  spivi).    Deposited. 

2  Levaillant's  Cynictis  (Cynictis  levaillantt).    Deposited. 

20.  2  Domestic  Sheep    (Ovis  aries,  var.).      Presented  by  J.  E. 

Matcham,  Esq. 

2  Puff-Adders    ( Vipera    arietans).       Presented    by    Claude 

Beddington,  Esq. 

1  Cape  Bucephalus  (Bucephalus  capensis).  Presented  by  Claude 
Beddington,  Esq. 

6  Hispid  Lizards  (Agama  hispida).    Deposited. 

5  Rough-tailed  Lizards  (Zonurus  corylus).    Deposited. 

1  Delalande's  Lizard  (Nucras  dclalandii).    Deposited. 

1  Yellow-throated  Lizard  (Gerrhosaurus  Jlavigularis).  De- 
posited. 

1  Crossed  Snake  (Psammophis  crucifer).    Deposited. 

21.  1  Snowy  Owl  (Nyctea  scandiaca).     Captured  in  Mid- Atlantic, 

700  miles  from  land.    Presented  by  F.  Harston  Eagles,  Esq., 
R.N. 
1  Allied  Goshawk  (Astur  apararimans).    Deposited. 

3  Long-necked  Chelodines  (Uhelodina  longicouis).       Deposited* 
17  White's  Tree-Frogs  (Hyla  carulca).     Deposited. 

22  Golden  Tree-Frogs  (Hyla  aurea).    Deposited. 

1  Peron's  Tree-Frog  (Myia perom).    Deposited. 

3  Peron's  Frogs  (Lymnodynastes  peroni).    Deposited. 
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f  rVaarts  *  Tree-Kansasm*  .  LkmJk  iiiiyw  inwn  i'iwi  1       From 
X.  QaetH^samL    Itew&sd. 
*4.  lBUx    L>-tt    ,Lmmr   mw;^   f\       Pt^aeoted  W  Joo* 
D  Rvk*.  Eao, 

2  CatoLim,  Coo-ms  .  Ci— m  «rm*«Mi'i>>     Pu^ibiawd. 
36L  I  Syk.****  M'  oj&*y    t>r«wiirt«#  ifcly/jiinw  „  f .     Pr«e«ited  W 
"J.  H.  P»*tT"rToa.  Eh|. 

sented  by  C.  *  >.  Gr^il^y.  Erq. 

2  Canarr  Flzeaes     Vr*«f  rcmaraa  .  -*2.      Fmsx  VvMrw 

Preinred    be    H.  BanieLw-k  H^wraoo.   Esq..    MJLG&, 

FJLS. 
4  Eiibi?  Frctr*  Rmm  f9atu~tfx^  Tar.  -**»*■*«  .     Frvux  Ma&tra. 

Pre*e>d  W  H.   Rm.i^iack    fif«ts.-c    Esq..   MJLCA. 

FiS. 
4  I>w*rf   Chamet^ns    <  f^nfce&m    "rn.'.'iu  .      F>?t»«ia*d   br 

H.  Ben&Ln-k  H*^t*-n.  E*q_  M  RCj>.,  FJLS. 
16  Ifcadly    Snakas*    (  T^jmmicepAttJB    xrrur .       iVea  ex  t&* 

Hgwaggry. 
27.  1  Leopard  ,  F+ti*  ccnrfwi.    I^eeented  by  Joaa  Ciiiat»»  Et% 
1  Arrtie  Fox  -  Craw  M»/itmk     rVp»>?iri?d. 
*  Spott*!  E&rle-Ovfe  t  Bm&>  w***k**nm  K     Presented  by  R.  JL 

l*n'Zt*-T&.  Esq. 
4  Xatcraekrr*  (  ywei/'^m  cmt  jriqr.a.-v*1,     Ptrreitsvd. 
1  Pepoaza  Tyrant   1  Z*Mr»'*-'iv»,f  wKp-t.'1.      Orrarvd  si  Sea. 

Pte^EMdV  C.  F.  Re-d.  E*q. 
28L  1  Antiprdes  I«iaci  Parrakeet     '.'**f»-r4.-vr*«*  wr»4**^*r-.     Pre- 
sented W  S^  Walter  L.  R£>r.  K.C  M.G_  F.I>. 
7  Soffth-bLi&I  "HiTtisc****  1  Tarmi  »;»•""■  fnwvw;"j  .      IVpc«5e*L 

Dec     L  1  Rhomb-marked  Sn.iV-*   *  £Vr  wit  -eAyi^r  ric«ttv*r^w '*.      Pre- 
sented br  J.  E.  Ma*  i.i=i,  E*j. 
4.  2  Common  Cassoirarifc?*  .  tj&±trzmm  yrV«rfw*  .     r«*3*>s£*ie&. 
1  Red-T«ited  Parrot    fvm*  fh^f^n  te     IvroatAi. 

shed. 
5u  1  West- African  LoT^-birl  » J^iowrw  ^uT^rw  .  r* .    IVe^Rte^ 

by  >lrs.  Robinson. 
1  Reticokted  IVtc->a    iV>i*M  **cutkLxi&  ^     FV?»5«i3ed  by  Sw» 

mimd  Bruzaod,  E^. 
6-  1  American   Black  IV?4r     C^w.*  sif-icmm*.  r%?.  n/tunvani 

From  tbe  R«)ckr  M  ."-^irarss.     IVr*x-«L 
1  Snort-billed  Toucan  .  ^ir»«*4*«*j#  )'-vcu-«.*w.arw l     Kecvirvd 

in  Exchange. 
1  Swtted  Owlet  <  JfW  V«w  >.     Prvsec^d  by  H  W.  Harper. 

Esq.,  FJZ.3. 
4  Grer  FrancoKns  i/rwr^fw^^-m^u,      Prw«£^i   br 

E/W.  Harper.  Eeq^  FZj?l 

3  Rain-Qiunl*  [G>turmis  flT;*ft»i^>.  fc      Pre$*?cted  br  E.  W. 

Harper,  E*q..  ¥Zj& 
1  Spott**d  Turtle-I^T^     r*  -**r  w*~m*£  .     P>^-csed  br  E.  W. 
Harper,  E^q^  FiS. 


75b  APFEXDIX. 

Dec*    6.  1  Indian  House-Sparrow  {Power  domtstietu).      Presented  by 
R  W.  Harper,  Eso^FXS. 
2  Bed-headed    Buntings    (Embei^iza    fateo/a).      Presented    b? 

R  W,  Harper,  Esq.,  F.Z.S. 
2  Nutmeg-  Pinches  \  Mtmta  jmnctularia).    Presented  by  E.  W, 

Harper,  Esq.,  F.Z.S. 
4  Chestnut-bellied   Finches   (Mttnia  rubro-mgra)*      Presented 
by  E.  W.  Harper,  Esq.,  F.Z.S. 
7*  4  Dunlins  ( Tringa  alpina).     Purchased, 

1  Redshank  {Tot  anus  calidris).    Purchased, 

8,  1  Smooth -footed  Scops  Owl  {Sc&ps  (fta&ripes).    From  Formosa, 
Deposited. 

13.  1  Common  Fox  (Cants  vulpes).     Presented  by  Mr,  Harold  yon 

Luhr, 

2  Curlews  (Nwmcnius  arquatm)*     Purchased. 

14.  1  Spotted  Ichneumon  { II f  rpesf.es  Mpalmmfy     Presented  by  the 

Misses  Violet  and  Sylvia  Broekubatik. 

17,  2  Orisons  {GatictU  vitteia).     Presented  by  H,  A.  Catlett,  Esq, 

18,  1  Wild  Cat  {Ftflt'A  catvs).     Deposited, 

E  Shore- Larks  {Otocorys  alpestrts).     Purchased. 

19,  1  Song-Thrush  {Tardus  musicus).    Presented  bv  B.  M.  Smith, 

E^.,  FZ  ,S, 
1  Goldfinch  (Carduelis  dtgunx).      Presented  br  B.  JL  Smith, 
Esq,,  F.Z.S. 
23.  1  Grenadier  Weaver-bird  (Enplecte*  oryx)?  <$ ,     Presented  by 
Lady  SPKenna, 

1  Yellow  Baboon  {Ctptocephalus  habouin)t  $.     From  Mashona- 

land.     Presented  by  General  Owen  Williams,  F,Z,S, 
28.  1  Bonnet-Monkuy  [Macacos  sinicus),  d .    Presented  by  Mr.  J, 
Hussey* 

2  Red-eared  Bulbuls  (J^/enonntws  focosus)t  2  rt .     Presented  bv 

Brig.*Surg.  Lieut.-Col.  E.  b\  Drake  Brockman,  FR.C.S, 
23.  1  Cape  Bucephalus  (Biwrphalus  capensis).      Presented  by  J.  E, 
Mivtcham,  Esq. 
1  1 1 ho m b-i narked    Saake   (I^ammojthi/ttLv    rhomheatm).      Pre- 
sented by  J.  E,  Mate  ham,  Esq. 
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Abantifl 

zambeaina,  18, 81. 
Abisara 

gerontea,  342. 
Ablepharua 

boiUengeri,  726. 

carsonii,  725. 

festm,  725. 
Acanthia 

humilia,  212. 

lectularia,  202. 

marginata,  222. 

sacchari,  202. 

sfc-rafo,  180. 
Acanthooeras 

&&**«*,  178. 
Acantholipes 

circumaata,  690. 
Acanthosaura 

kakhienati,  723. 
Accipiter 

sp.,  602. 

hartlaubi,  602. 
Aclytia 

rufiventria,  228. 
Acontia 

irwocio,  688. 

pyralina,  588. 

**to,  588. 

/ropiwi,  588. 

umbrigera,  688. 
Aorsea 

a<?ara,  29. 

amto,  18,  28,  29,  82, 
566. 

aglaonice,  27,  28. 

anemoaa,  28, 567. 

www,  18,  24,  25,  26, 
82. 

axtna,  26. 

Aoac*,  24. 

bream,  S37. 

frwartoM,  30,  387. 

cabira,  30,  337,  565. 


Acnea 

cecilia,  566. 

caldarena,  27. 

circeia,  337. 

doubledayi,  26,  566. 

encedon,  29. 

Aorta,  23. 

Aow,  23. 

^rofa,  24. 

inaignie,  567. 

johnatoni,  30,  338. 

fycia,  338,  566. 

menippe,  567. 

nataUca,  27,  28,  337, 
567. 

*oAara,24. 

obeira,  23. 

omrora,  24,  26. 

©raw,  338. 

perenna,  338. 

perrupta,  566. 

pharsalua,  338. 

proteina,  31,  338. 

—  fulveacena,  338. 

pudorina,  566. 

rahira,  30. 

regalia,  337. 

venturo,  565. 

vinidia,  337. 

violarwn,  26. 

rtf «,  30. 

(Planema)  johnatoni, 
30. 
Aonena 

planeaium,  565. 
Acrapex 

sp.,  587. 

liucophlebia,  587. 
Aorognathus 

foo/w,  662. 
Actias 

/una,  134. 

mimosa,  134, 135. 

«/«!*,  133. 


Actinocucumii 
typica,  394. 
Actinometra 
bennetti,  396. 
cumingii,  402. 
tfapfex,  396. 
echinoptera,  402. 
fimbrvaia,  396. 
maculata,  395,  396. 
multifida,  394. 
mtUtiradiata,  394. 
*o6t/u,  394. 
parvicirra,       394, 

396. 
paucicirra,  394. 
pectinata,  394. 
peregrina,  396,  402. 
regalia,  396. 
rotatoria,  396. 
aimplex,  396. 
variabilia,  394. 
jEgooera 
meneta,  583. 
tricolor,  583. 
jElurue 

fulgena,  358,  375. 
jEpycero* 

melampua,  132,  145. 
JEpyornit 
sp.,  109,  110. 
cursor,  117. 
hildebrandti,  106, 109, 

110,  111,  112, 113, 

118. 
fen*M«,  117. 
?naxtm*s,    106,    109, 

110,  111,  112,  113, 

117,118. 
matou,  111,  117. 
ffuxfeffte,  111,  118. 
wttdfert,  111,  123. 
tftan,   111,  112,   113, 

114, 115,  116,  117, 

118,123. 
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Mtiirm 

A&m&rrkoidatiS)  227* 

JElhm 

tmirpo,  171. 

*pittQi&t  171, 
AgalychmB 

K^tnm,  64& 
Agnmu 

cyanogastcr,  86. 

gregttrUt  8B,  723. 
Agapornis 

*p„  bmf  599. 

ewindivninmr,  599,  600, 

601,662. 
Agonoftdtiia 
ftavoihicata,  109. 
trtfift<at&t  170. 
Agonuft 

neipenm'iwtSy      671, 

674. 
&cagmMt&i  674. 
^tiftrrtf*,  870.674,675. 
<W*m*,  671,674. 

Al...   Iliil.L. 

&*r*™a,499,510I5l8. 
jKg&etfo,  88. 

pnttci^a,  88. 
A  Luna 

tlftHl'Clifa,  60. 

johannm,  338,  353. 

ALectaga 

wrfiw,  253,  254,  256, 
2.V7,  260,  262,  283, 
268,  276. 
Al.-h- 

affinis,  90, 

MftAcri,  90. 
AJgi  roid^s 

inortotu'UA.  724. 
AllceorhynehuB 

ornwnif,  207. 

Jtat'ipeSt  207. 
Aloft 

rhadophrtft,  &84. 
Alpenua 

pitrus,  584. 
Alsootiax 

mtntniat  fl00,601. 
Alycaeua 

cnnalktt?atit$+  154, 156, 

mi&vditiCH&i  155, 

jttratefl^w,  154. 

foebeteni,  154,  156, 
Aljdu& 

paUe&*n*t  180. 
Amauris 

d/tmmiettfiwt^  19,  558. 

erA*rtffl,  18,  19,335, 


Am  aorta 
echeria.  Tar,  a/btmac*- 

hanningt*miit  19. 

jack»oMt  19. 

odWm,  19. 
Amblorblnos 

nottd&nia,  87. 
Aiumodorcaa 

rtarfrt,  318. 

AllLlsr-UiS 

pu*itfu*t  171. 

nuhfrrrutfinatB,  171. 
Ampbiboiurna 

dfcrrmi,  723. 
Aniphidromus 

atttttimith.-u*,  150. 

moniliftrH*!  150, 

roseotifwta^  150, 
Amphisb*ena 

bokipti,  724, 

act  ffwira,  724, 

qitadnfraTutt  734. 
Amphithoo 

liffarina,  485, 
Ampbiura 

0Hiw«ttt  396. 
Amjna 

axis,  588, 
Ana* 

anrfmni/Htnfii*,  457. 


be/later.  180, 

ecorhuiicQt  179. 
Aneyloxypha 

roacXr^H,  78, 

philander,  78, 
Andrcpaifofl 

sp.,  604, 

tatin&tris,  G06. 
Anguilla 

fc  it  gait  n  si*,  91. 
Atuadlrpis 

griffi,  723. 

A  111  -'[■'■ 

fffrgwi,  233, 

Anisogrelis 

sorutia,  178, 
Anisota 

Tvbicuitd&,  134. 
Annoim 

tehecutata,  194. 
AnoliH 

aftitfator,  60 1 . 

Hmifrm*,  723. 

rJbm&t/*rf  723,  728, 

ri^i,  723,  727. 

leu/taii,  723. 
Anomalurua 

/rajwt,  243,  345. 

jjeft,  244. 


Ant&TCtifi 

vmaiat  233. 
Antedon 
»f>.,  396, 
fteawiy^miYJlj,  393,  .190, 

399,  402,  412. 
bwi^  396,  400. 
txtrwafa,  396. 
rewiprcsiBa,  401* 
jfrtfi,396,4tt),401. 
flawmacvlafa,      396, 

400, 
imrjtiiutla,  396,  398. 
micmrtrma,  394,  399, 

400. 
milberti,  394. 
tiiMw,  396,  400,  401. 
j*mj>ti»tta,  394. 

ajitrnf fj%  398. 

Vfiriiphnui,  31*4. 

tvtrtiupifta.  39*L 

rim™,  396,  400. 
Aiithera» 

f p,  inc.,  134. 

ar*tf«,  587. 

ta/om,  134. 

W^V*flT  133, 

ftynto,  134. 
Anthocho!ra 

Garuncida(aT  457. 
Anthocharia 

acAi'ff*,  577. 

o^oyr,  572,  573. 

amtjia,  87. 

anJc&ipjx,  577, 

ttlimcne,  67. 

crofe,  577. 

tee,  360, 

mm  ami,  575. 

phlegi/a*,  574. 

rtgintt,  66. 

tkeogone,  WffL  576, 

r^ra,  576,  577. 
AnthwpteB 

ap.,  599,601. 
Autliropsyche 

egvytt  572, 

</tt*™w,  67. 

tflTi^,  86. 

A  Lit  Sill* 

ap„  598. 
Autigastra 

cataiaunalti,  591, 
Antilope 

Ceritafijira  ^  47' k 

conJNA(r,  409. 
ApaModes 

piirrnfa,  233. 
Apbelatiutua,  g«n.   not\, 
20f^+ 

^)>rt/i/i«H  209. 
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Aphnteus 

homeyeri,  64. 

masuikazx,  54. 

nyassa,  569. 
Aporoscelie 

bentii,  723. 
Aptycholaemus 

iongxcaudoj  723. 
Ara 

aeara,  467. 
Arachnis 

tenebra,  231. 
Araohnoides 

placenta,  397,  412. 
Aramides 

ypecaha,  495. 
Aramus 

giganteus,  250. 
Archaster 

<««»,  396,  402,  413. 

^ictta,  396,  402. 
Arctocephalua 

cinereus,  358. 
Arctomys 

marmotta,  252, 277, 282, 
356. 
Arera 

perpensa,  241. 
Arge 

galathea,  134. 
Argina 

cingulifera,  583. 
Argynnis 

euphrosyne,  134. 

JHipAio,  134. 
Argyris 

vestalis,  593. 
Argyrodes 

canceUatus,  521. 

paradoxus,  521. 
Ariamnes 

longissimus,  521. 

paradoxus,  521. 
Ariophanta 

weinkauffi    inflata, 
J  49. 
Arnogloeaus 

megastoma,  665. 
Artema 

atalanta,  519. 
Artomyias 

sp.,  600,  601. 
Arrelius 

albopunctatus,  173. 
Ascaris 

lutnbricoides,  532. 

megalocephala^bSS,  534. 

transjuga,    532,     533, 
536. 
Asopia 

ornatalis,  591. 


Asphfcra 

c&irft,  630,  631. 

Aan^ft,  629. 

melanocephala,  630. 

06/^to,  631. 

plumbea,  631. 

4rmaculatat  631. 

xanthocephala,  630,631. 
Asterias 

vohdlata,  396,  405. 

(Stolasterias)  volsellata, 
405. 
Asterina 

cepheus,  396. 

gibbosa,  409. 
Aatropeoten 

poli/acanthus,  394,  395, 
396. 

schamleini,  394. 

re&ro,  394. 
Astrophyton 

clavatum,  395. 
Astropyga 

nidiata,  397. 
Astur 

sp.,  598. 
Aflturinula 

?7ion^ra7nmtca,599,601. 
Atella 

columbina,  565. 

phalantha,  31. 
Atheneraea 

yama-mai,  134. 
Atberura 

africana,  675, 676, 677. 

macrura,  675,  677. 
Athyrma 

Mtforto,  589. 
Attacus 

a<&s,  133. 

cynthia,  133. 

pernyi,  133. 
Aulacodus 

surindernianust25\ ,  357. 
Aulolepis 

fypw*,  660,  663,  6Q4. 
Avahia 

(Microrhynchua)  /am- 
£«r,  358. 
Aziooeroes 

pmm,  342,  570. 
Azanus 

occidentalis,  569. 


Azjgophleps 
tnclusa,  587. 


Balearica 

chrysopelargus^Sb^W. 
Banasa 

imbuta,  174. 

lenticularis,  167,  174. 


Bunasa 

packardii,  174. 
Baniana 

wtforta,  589. 
Baoris 

fatuellus,  582. 

inconspicua,  582. 
Barbatula 

leucokema,  603,  604. 

scolopacea,  600. 
Barbus 

intermedins,  91. 

taitensis,  91. 

tanensis,  90,91. 
Bathyergus 

maritimus,    356,    362, 
371,  375. 
Belenois 

abyssinica,  579. 

agrippina,  345,  579. 

boguensis,  345. 

crawshayi,  579. 

ywfoa,  346,  579. 

i  »>Wa,  345,  578,  593. 

&w*i,  578. 

iiliana,  580. 

Jorrfaca,  558,  579. 

mesentina,  558,  579. 

severina,  345,  678,  579. 

%«a,  346,  57a 

zochalia,  345,  579,  593. 
Berecynthus 

delirator,  172. 
Blera 

bolivari,  243. 
Bliwus 

leucopterus,  186. 
Boa 

<»*w*rfcfor,502,517, 669. 

diviniloqua,  517. 
Bocoharis 

inspersalis,  591. 
Bolivina 

foAo/a,  661. 
Bombyx 

ou6t«,  686. 

phedonia,  584. 
Boodon 

IvMatus*  88. 
Bos 

gaurus,  249. 
Botbrops 

atfrar,  499,  509,  516, 
517,  518. 
Botys 

catalaunalis,  59  L . 

inspersalis,  591, 
Boysidia 

strophastoma,  1 9] 
Braohymetra 

albinervis,  212. 
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Brachystelw 

paUidus,  lm,  201, 
Ereynia 

&Hsirakmaf  395. 
Broukesia 

stampjfii,  725. 
Bubal  i* 

caa ma ,  456. 

liektemttim,  132,  145* 
Bubo 

gp.,  600,  603,  605. 

trw-wtii-tu*.  660. 

iwixtwtftf.  495,  498. 
Biiceroa 

wrtowtottw,  391. 
Bufo 

fl^tta?460, 
firgu*onii,  642, 

fathnii,  642. 

jiit/rinuts,  642. 

pantkerinu^  480,  481, 

pent&ni,  $42. 

regularia,  8S, 

spinulif'tr,  642. 

stir<ftuT  642. 
Bunoctiemi*,    gen,    dot., 
85. 

modtdux,     85,     91 , 
722. 
Byblia 

it.-f.-.f. -.;,}.  5(31. 

cpni,  561- 

ilithtfia,    342,    557, 
661. 


CalHdryaa 

bugaetiif  580* 

Jfcwtfa,  68.  347. 

jj^rrtiNe,  347. 
Callonutje 

Altera,  348, 

hildebnindtit  350. 

igniftr,  34U. 

imptrat&r,  348, 

Qttipkafoy  348. 

phlrgt/ax,  348. 

phtruius,  t.14',1. 

vulnerata,  574, 
Culocoria 

rairyj,  195. 

(Megfloopluiu)     Titbri- 
nervie,  191. 
Calopb&Jiia 

upsitvnt  688. 
CalydiBiuo 

Caiuaroptera 
bremcuudatn,  603,  fU>4. 


Camdopardalis 
giraffa,  var.  ethiopica, 
136. 
Camellia 

frorfrtamu,  446. 
Came 
ap,  inc..  299. 
ojofif ,  298,  300. 
cancrii>onuit  299. 
>Aa*rc,  299,  300, 

MWWktfas.   146, 

pallipt*,  450, 

i<arir<ja£tat  391. 

vityinianU9t  531. 
Capra 

irt/agrua7  3* 

cylihdrkomist  453, 

dorcast  453, 

severtzsvUi  453r 

fcw/w,  454. 
Capromja 

fournitri,  252.280,281. 

jnelann  *-w*,  252,  257, 
259,  260,  262,  264, 
270.  277,  280,  286. 

pilaride*.  251,  259,260, 
262,  264.  277- 
Oapsua 

cafiqinew,  193. 
Cnratfrina 

cmdttcta,  588. 

indicate,  5#8. 

orAicu/aru,  587, 

Ginli.  i*1  Wlum 

a&simiiis,  201, 

c*tii*iiiiilL*<  156, 

elegaft*t  156,  201, 
Cariacus 

cumpe&tria,  313. 

nemorivagtts,  503. 
Caasina 

obseura,    642,     644, 
646. 
C&at&liua 

<«f  ice,  568,  569, 

crotomtf,  568, 

grrfforiit  568,  593. 

hypoltKCH*,  14,  607. 

Hiart/aritti'-cuSt  343. 

ftidtsna,  313. 
Oaator 

canadenmA,  252,  269, 
277,  282,  2S4,  291, 
356. 

jtkr,  356. 
Cataclysms 

argwidia,  592,  593. 
Catoblepa» 

gurg&n,  131, 
CatoebryaopB 

ii«rt»,  557,  568. 


'    Catopailla 

jford&,  347,  573. 
pyrtntw  577. 
Catorbintha 

aektiar^  179. 
Causus 

jticks'nii,  88. 
CuvoriiuLiriA 
y&«*>  376. 
(&£»«<,  378, 
malaharicat  376,   378, 
379. 
Cavia 

ajifrea,  309, 
Itt&iM*  252,  256,  257, 
2&0,  261,  263,  254, 
265,  270,  276,  277, 
278,  280,  281,  282, 
283,  284,  287,  289, 
290,  291,  292,  m 
Centetea 

e&Mfrfaite*,  356,  37,* 
Centropus 
»p.,  ;>93, 

sene^alensist  606. 
Centropyr 

viridtstriga,  724, 
Cepbalopbu* 

syivirtiiirur,  456- 
Ocratocombuj 

Arratffefu&fl,    156,    1 96, 

197, 
mititrtti*,  156,  196, 
Geraloduft 
forsteri,      632,     633, 
637. 
Oratogym&a 

o/ra/a,  597,  602, 
Ce rat  rich  ia 

^tfafo,  15,607, 
Oaroocebus 

fffoif/rHff,  594, 

ate-ntJNits,  594. 
Cercolabeg 

(Svnetheres)  if^idiota, 
357. 
Cercolepte* 

Ctntilifflrtiltl*.  358. 

Cercopiihecus 
al&ujtdt?rixf  137. 
A?>Ajtf,  359. 
eyiw&urutf  359. 
runiin,  484. 
—  fyni/ti*,  484. 
trxieft&i  i,  485. 
ertfthrarchu^  137* 
erythrvijarieTi  1, 

hiv/t   .  35ft, 

petu^rtj-'t!.  1. 
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Cercopithecus 

«w&83. 
Oeredon 

rupestris,  252, 256, 257, 
260,  261,  263,  264, 
272,  276,  282,  283, 
284,  287,  288,  289, 
293. 
Cerrioapra 

arunainum,  146. 
Cervus 

damay  490. 

paludosus,  314. 

schomburgki,  314. 

simplicornis,  314. 
Ceuthmochares 

australis,  597,  598. 
Chaerocampa 

celerio,  583. 

elpenar,  134. 

neriiy  134. 
Cbataster 

moorei,  396,  404. 
Cbfetomys 

subspinosus,  357. 
Chalcides 

boul&ngeri,  725. 

<&*«/»,  725. 
Chamseleon 

bitaniatus,  87. 

hoehnctii,  87. 

lougicauda,  725. 

fOpWt,  Of. 

tavdenms,  725. 
Chanunaura 

«fua,  732. 

anguina,  732. 

didactyla,  732. 

macroUpis,  731,  782. 

miopropus,  724,  732. 
Ohapra 

prominent,  77. 
Charaxes 

ocA<90i*»*f,  41,  42,  82. 

oroto,  16, 18,  40. 

bohemani,  16,  43,  44. 

candiope,  562. 

castor,  40,  41. 

citharon,  45. 

cynthia,  40. 

ephyra,  43,  44. 

eMofon,  42,  43,  44. 

guderiana,  18,  42,  82, 
561. 

ttuttM,  134. 

tarfr,  18,  39,  82. 

lysianasta,  40. 

wtowca,  18,  43,  82. 

ffAaiu,  42,  44. 

j»tf*r,  18,  41. 

acrfttrnu*,  41,  42,  4a 


Charaxes 

Kfctttt,  14,  18,  45,  82, 
607. 

tmdatei,  341. 

varanes,  39. 

violetta,  46. 

wAyfct,  14,  607. 

ripharut,  45. 

zoolina,  38. 
Charilina 

amabilis.  58a 
Chauna 

derbiana,  555. 
Chinchilla 

lanigera,  251. 
Chirixalus 

rfort*,  642. 
Chironiantis 

petersii,  88. 
Chiromys 

madagascariensis,  359. 
Chironectes 

minimus,  355. 

palmatus,  465. 

variegatus,  355. 
Chloritig 

gabata,  150. 

platytropis,  ISO,  156. 

samuiana,  150. 
Choria 

separata,  240. 
Ohorwochiflinu* 

<fc«te*,  423,  430. 
Chorophilus 

ferianCm,  643. 

ornaias,  643. 
Chromis 

spilurus,  89,  91. 


cupreus,  i 
Chrysophanus 

abbottii,  570. 
Chrysorychia 

amanga,  55,  56. 

crt*»*a,  18,  55,  56,  82, 
607. 

Aarpax,  55,  56,  342. 
Chrysothrix 

sciurea,  359. 
Chrysotis 

A«?vK,  457. 
Chryuo 

niveopicta,  526. 
Cidaris 

bacuiosa,  395,  397. 

metularia,  397. 
Cigaritis 

aMortit,  570. 
Cimex 

albopunctatus,  173. 

fcflotor,  180. 


Cimex 

carinatus,  209. 

crenator,  172. 

culiciformis,  210. 

delirator,  172. 

JU{formis,  180. 

/iMca,  178. 

lectularia,  202. 

perditor,  173. 

|>icte,  179. 

reticularis,  171. 

wj^itfa,  172. 

scorbuticus,  179. 

trilineata,  170. 

upsilon,  172. 

victor,  173. 

viridulus,  176. 
Cinnyris 

chloropygia,  606. 

chloropygius,    603, 
605. 
CinyxU 

6etfw>K!,  85,594. 
Cirina 

>r<fe,  134. 
Outicola 

■p.,  598,  604. 
Olariae 

laztra,  89. 
Clarotee 

laticeps,  89. 
Olavigralla 

lantofo,  180. 
Olotho 

arietans,  88. 
Clupea 

/nlchardus,  164. 
Clypeaster 

scutiformis,  397. 
Cneioidophorus 

arubensis,  724. 
Cobus 

fltipsiprymnus,    131, 
316. 
CoccjsUa 

co/Vr,  600. 
Coelogeny* 

jwca,    251,    271,  273, 
287,  516. 
Colbusa 

pentaaonalis,     589, 

Colias 

edusatr*r.  eiectra,  /»7<». 

<*/«*ra,  67, 347- 

pyrene,  577. 
Colobooephalus 

costeUatus,      66V 
668. 
Colobus 

6tco/<^,  359. 
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Coloboa 

ursinus,  359. 
Colochirot 

tuberculoma,  394. 
Colpodaspis 
puailla.  664,  666t  668, 
669. 
Coluber 
boddaerti,    501,     607, 

609,  614,  618. 
corau,  601,  608,  609, 
612,  618. 
Colymbus 

adorn*',  94. 
Conepatus 
mapurito,  303,  358. 
—  moneoni,  802. 
Oonnochsetee 

gnu,  696. 
Coptobaaa 
sp.,  691. 
tricolor,  691. 
Corallui 
cookii,  613. 
— ,     ?ar.     melanea, 

517. 
— ,  Tar.  rnschenbergii, 
499,  601,  617. 
Corisa 
cuba,2SA. 
reticulata,  224. 
Coriscus 

capsiformis,  205. 
crassipes,  206. 
sericans,  206. 
tipnatus,  205. 
Coraus 

hyalinus,  180. 
ptctipes,  181. 
«A*,  181. 
Coronella 

olivacea,  Tar.  dumerUH, 
87. 
Corrus 

capellus,  495,  498. 
Corythaeola 

cristata,  598. 
Oorythaiea 

carinata,  203. 
Corythaix 
sp.,  605,  606. 
nchuetti,  598. 
Corythuca 

decent,  204. 
Corythura 

cinnamomea,  604. 
Cosmosoma 
plutona,  226. 
%ns,  226. 
CoBsypha 

bartteloti,  604. 


Ootinga 

ctur&z,  467. 
Orambidia 
corcovada,  240. 
petrola,  240. 
Crambomorpha 
argentea,  240. 
marcata,  240. 
Virginia,  240. 
Crato 

«rWt?tt*,*174. 
Crenia 

boisduvali,  36. 
Creontiadee 

(Megacceluni)    r»M- 
nerptt*,  191. 
Oreaera,  gen.  nor.,  232. 

annulata,  232. 
Cricetomys 

gambianus,  142. 
Oristellaria 
aculeata,  662. 
fragaria,  662. 
wetherelU,  662. 
Orocidura 

murina,  449. 
Crocodilus 

robtutus,  108. 
Crosaarchus 

fasciatut,  140. 
Crotalus 

Aomow,  501, 502, 509. 
Cryptophractua 

pilosus,  665. 
Cryptoprocta 
/<?««,  357. 
Cryptostemma 

/aactoto,  156, 197. 
Ctenoblepbaris 
jamesit,  723. 
Ctenomya 
brasiliensu,  308,  309. 
maoellanicw,  308,  309. 
Ou  cuius 
clamosus,  601. 
solitariut,    597,     598, 
600. 
Culcita 
sp.  noT.,  396, 403, 413. 
pentangularis,  394. 
Cupido 
&9/tct»,  343. 
gaika,  343. 
>6a,  342. 
morigua,  342. 
Cyanocephalus 
'babouin,  594. 
mergens,  594. 
Cyclopborua 

aurantiacu*,  153. 
cucullatm,  153. 


Cyclophornt 

diplochilus,  153, 156. 

malayanuB,  163. 
Cyclopides 

dertice,  73. 

malgacha,  72. 

wwtfw,  71,  72,  353. 

wtt»**t,  14,  18,  72,  82, 
607. 

quadritignatus,  582. 

vrillemi,  71. 
Oydnus 

Bubferrugineus,  171.    • 
Oygnus 

americanus,  606. 

buccinator,  606. 
Oyligramma 

foto*a,  589. 

limacina,  589. 
Oynaelurufl 

jubatus,  357. 
Cynictis 

penicillata,  357. 
Cyuooepbalus 

«*•«£«,  359. 

(Hamadryaa)  (Bgyptia- 
cus,  359. 
Cynogale 

bennettii,296. 
Cynomys 

ludovicianus,  356. 
Cynopteraa 

marginatum,  358. 
Cypnea 

europaa,  668. 
Oyreatis 

camittus,  342. 
Cyrtocapsu8 

caUgineus,  193. 
Cyrtomenus 

cttetfiw,  170. 

Dalaca 

awa,  236. 

*frfa,236. 
Dalmera 

fumata.  238. 

tijucana,  238. 
Danais 

chrytippuB,  18. 

— ,  Tar.  alcippus,  18. 

formosa,  335. 

limniace,  var.  petiver* 
ana,  558. 
Dasypeltia 

scabra,  87. 
DaByprocta 

cristata,  251,  277. 
Daaypua 

sexcinctus,  307,  356. 

t*tfo*t«,307. 
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Daayurus 

viverrinus,  466. 
Darida 

vcUlescens,  187. 
Dayila 

consanguineus,  186. 
Deilephila 

euphorbia,  134. 
ranzani,  69. 
vespertilio,  134. 
Deiopeia 

cingulifera,  583. 
ocdlina,  583. 
pulchdlayb&$. 
Delma 

impar,  723. 
Dendraapie 

polylepis,  88. 
Dendrolacus 

bennetfianus,  693, 694. 
lumholtzi,  693. 
Dermophis 
gregorii,  643,  646. 
thomensis,  85,  88,  646. 
Deudorix 
antalus,  52. 
candea,  17,  53. 
obscurata,  53. 
Diadema 
deceptor,  562. 
tnisippus,  17, 37, 341. 
saxatile,  395,  397. 
Dia^heromera 

femorata.  135. 
Diaphorophyia 
tftwefti,  601. 
castanea,  599, 606. 
Dicheiloneina 

bispinosum,  531. 
Dicyphus 

separatus,  194. 
Didelphye 

albtventris,  459,  460. 
alboguttata,  466, 467. 
americana,  466. 
attrtte,  355,  457,  459, 

460. 
o*ar<9,  314,  355,  459, 

460,531. 
californica,  458. 
cancrivora,    459,    460, 

531. 
cinerea,  461. 
crassicaudata,     315, 

355. 
<%a»a,  355,  461,  462. 
grisea,  461. 
lepida,tf>2. 
marsupial™,  355,  359, 

367,  376,  458, 459. 
— ,  ?ar.  asara,  458. 


Didelphys 
marsupialis,  Tar.  typica, 

458. 
nudicaudata,  531. 
opossum,  460. 
philander,  355. 
vclutina,  461. 
virginiana,  458,  531. 
Diomedea 

albatrus,  162. 
Diploglossus 

bimttatus,  724,  732. 
Diplommatina 

(Sinica)  samuiana,  155, 
156. 
Dipsas 

antalus,  52. 
cenchoa,  511, 518. 
o6^ww,  85,  88. 
Dipus 

agyptius,    252,      254, 
256,  257,  260,  262, 
263,  264,  268,  276, 
277,  281,  282,  283, 
284,  285,  287,  288, 
290,291. 
A*rta>«>,  252,  254,  266, 
237,  260,  262,  264, 
268,  276,  281. 
jawlm,  356,  363. 
Dolichotia 
patagonica,   276,   288, 
289. 
Draco 
guadrasi,  723. 
maximus,  723. 
microlepis,  728. 
modiglianii,  723. 
walkeri,  723. 
Drasteria 

mutuaria,  590. 
Dukiniieldia,  gen.   nor., 
234. 
suprema,  234. 
Duomitus 

capensis,  587. 
Duponchelia 

fovealis,  591. 
Durbania 
aslauga,  59,  60. 
hildegarda,  17,  58,  59, 

60. 
otlanga,  59. 
ptw/Za.  59,  60. 
2>«<5tf<irts,18,59,60,82. 
Dycladia 

cingla,  227. 
Dysdercus 

annuliger,  189. 
ruficoilis,  190. 
sutureUus,  189,  190. 


Dysphylia 
viridella, 


592. 


Eacles 

imperialis,  134. 

regalia,  134. 
EccritotarauB 

atratua,  193. 

incurvus,  193. 
Echidna 

aculeata,  3,  13. 

hystrix,  5. 

spinosus,  9. 
Echinanthus 

testudinarius,  395. 
Echin  aster 

purpureas,  394,  396. 
Echinodiacus 

orbicularis,  412.   ^ 
Echinometra 

lucunter,  395. 
Echinoneus 

cydostomus,  397. 
Echinus 

^ro##a,  411. 

placenta,  412. 
Eclectus 

fwrtw,      495,     497, 
498. 
Edema 

<wfota,  242. 

mandela,  242. 
Edessa 

oMir«iM,  176,  177. 

6(/tta,  176. 

cornuta,  176,  177. 

medUabunda,      177, 
178. 

rufo-marginata,  177. 

rugulosa,  177. 

sigiUata,  177. 
Elanus 

caruleus,  599. 
Elapa 

eorallinus,  518. 

lemniscatus,  507,  513, 
514,  518. 

rw;,  513,  514,  518. 
Elasmodactylus,  gen.no  v., 
726. 

tuberculosa*,  723,  727. 
Elephas 

africanus,  2,  356,  363, 
371. 
Ellipsoidina 

ellipsoids,  650,  651. 

exponens,     650,    651, 
652. 

eubuodosa,    650,    651, 
652. 
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Elopopsis 

crasmu,     659,      660, 
663. 
Elosia 

bufonia,  642. 
Emesa 

angulata,  212. 
Emesopeis 

nubtius,  212. 
Endroinis 

versicolor,  134. 
Engystoma 

albopunctatum,  642. 

muelUt%e42. 
Engytatus 

geniculate,  193. 
Enotosia 

sp„  559. 

ankoma,  559. 
Entomyza 

auricomis,  457. 

cyanotis,  457. 
Epicrates 

cenchris,  499,  500,  501, 
503,  504,  517. 

— ,    var.  fusca,    499, 
617. 
Episcopus 

ornatus,  195. 
Epomophorus 

cryptttrus,  137. 

gambianus,  137. 

macrocephalus,  137. 

mt»or,  137. 

wahlbergij  137. 
Equus 

boehmi,  467. 

grevyi,  320. 
Eremias 

crythrostieta,  724. 

sextaniata,  724. 
Eremomela 

badiceps,  602. 
Erethizon 

dorsatus,  252,260,263, 
264,  265,  267,  268, 
283,  284,  285,  290, 
291,  357,  375,  675, 
682. 

epixanthus,  252,    264, 
268,  283,  285,   291. 
Ergolis 

enotrea,  340. 
Ericulus   . 

setosus,  356. 
EripaoeuB 

athiopicus,  391. 

europaus,  356. 

i^rer,  449. 
Eronia 

oiyta,  68,  347. 


Eronia 

buquetii,  347. 

— ,      var.      capentu, 
680. 

cleodora,  Tar.  latimar- 

■    ginata,  580. 

dUatata,  346,  680. 

Ma,  346. 

thalamna,     67,     68, 
347. 

verulanus,  67. 
Erythropygia 

ruficauda,  600,  601. 
Estrelda 

atricapilla,  605. 

nonnula,  605. 
Eublemma 

olivacea,  588. 

rofacfo,  588,  593. 
Euceron 

anxz,  229. 

costulatum,  229. 

dentatum,  229. 
Euchromia 

africana,  583. 
Eudioella 

trimeni,  43. 
Eudiocrinus 

granulatu*,  396,   397, 
398,  412. 

indivisus,    392,     397, 
398. 
Eudioptee 

indtca,  591. 
Eumece8 

schwartzii,  725. 
Euneotes 

murinus,      504,    505, 
517. 
Euphffidra 

neophron,  37, 566. 

violacea,  565. 
Euphaaia 

umbrigera,  688. 
Euphractus 

minwtu8t  356,  369, 375, 
376. 
Eupleres 

goudotii,  357. 
Euploea 

dorippus,  558. 

ocA^a,  19. 
Euralia 

deceptor,  662. 
Eurema 

briqitta,  344. 

pulcheUa,  62. 

achceneia,  564. 

senegalensis,  62. 
Buryale 

aspera,  396. 


Eurydactylus 

vieiUardi,  722. 
Euryphene 

oatabareums,  342. 
Eurystomus 

y«farta,603. 
Eurytela 

dwpe,  36,  340,  561. 

fcarfcw,  36,  340. 

ophione,  340,  561. 
Eoflchistas 

crenator,  172. 
Eutropius 

cUpressirostrUj  89. 

Felis 

owicofcr,  298. 

geoffroyi,  298. 

macrocelis,  357. 

macrvra,  357. 

cmca,  467. 

paguros,  357. 

parrf**,  357. 

passerum,  298,  467. 

wrttt/,139. 

tigrina,  357. 

%rw,357. 

«»tcta,  92. 
Filaria 

bispinosa,  531. 

boG-constrietoris,  631. 
FlabeUina 

ponderous  652. 

Jrywetfro,  652. 
FondicuUria 

a&te,  652. 

complanata,  652. 

JfabeUiformUt     651, 
662. 

«ptm,  662. 
Fromia 

miUeporeUa,  396. 
Fregata 

apnfo  162. 
Fulioa    * 

leucoptera,  495. 
Fulrius 

a*ro<*«,  192. 

lunulatui,  192. 

Gadut 

dipterugiuB,  414. 

eroutfvro,  422. 

aottfa,  421. 

virenSf  416. 
Galago 

moholi,  137. 
Galeopithecus 

philippinemUy  356. 
Galictii 

triftofe,  806. 
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Galictis 

(Grisonia)      Barbara, 
358 

(— )vUtatal&8. 
Galidea 

olivacea,  357. 
Gallirex 

ckloroeklamys,  594. 
Garrulax 

picticollis,  457. 
Gaudryina 

baccata,  651. 

lobata,  651,653. 

pariana,  651,  653. 

pupoides,  651. 
Gazella 

tenant,  469, 470. 

corinna,  469. 

ctMrim,  467,  469,  472, 
473,  475. 

dorcas,  467,  470,  473, 
474,475,476. 

granti,  4Q9. 

loderi,  468,  470,  471, 
472,  473. 

tnuscatensis,  449,  451. 

ne/^rofw,467,468,469. 

rufina,  467,  468,  469, 
470,  472. 

sammerringi,  469. 
Geckolepis 

polylepis,  722. 
Gegenes 

kottentota,  582. 

UtUr$tcdti,582. 

obumbrata,  582. 
Genetta 

pardina,  357. 

senegalensis,  391. 
Geomalacus 

maculosus,  527. 
Geomys 

kispidus,  356. 
Geophis 

/tn^i/u*,    506,    513, 
518. 
Georifaa 

monterosatiana,  155. 

samuiana,  155. 
GeorychuB 

capensis,  356. 
Geotomus 

spinolai,  171. 
Gerbillus 

fktata,  450. 

(Dipodillua)   dasyurus, 

Germ 

marginatue,  212. 
Ghoria 

nigricostata,  583, 593. 


Giphonogaster 

millsonia,  379. 
Glandulina 

abbreviate,  652. 

globulus,  652. 

obtueissima,  652. 
Glaucoma 

alb{frons,  517. 
Gloesina 

morsitant,  3. 
Glutophriwa 

contracta,  350,  578. 
Gnesia 

perenna,  338. 
Gnophodes 

diversa,  23. 
Godartia 

waJcefiddii,  565. 
Goliathus 

druryi,  135. 
Gonatas 

divergent,  188. 
Gonatodea 

vittatus,  511. 
Gonatoiphjera,  gen.  nor., 
651. 

jpro&rfa,  651,  653. 
Gonepterjx 

rhamni,  134. 
Gonioctena 

variabilis,  391. 
Goniodiscus 

bP.  403. 

rugosus,  396,  403. 
Gonomita 

postica,  134. 
Gonyooephalus 

%ift,  723. 
Grampus 

sp.,  455. 
Graphea,     gen.    nor., 
232. 

marmarea,  232. 
Grymaeomys 

ogrtftt,  462. 
Galo 

borealis,  358. 
GymneHa 

area,  225. 
Gymnodactylut 

baluensis,  722. 

peguensis,  722. 
Gymnnra 

rafflesii,  356. 
Gynamsa 

mato,  587. 
Gypagus 

^apa,  163. 

Habrothrix 
olivaceus,  306. 


Hrcmatopus 

ostraUgus,  495. 
Halcyon 

senegalensis,  599,  602, 
605,606. 
Haliaetus 

brannickii,  457. 

Uucogaster,  495. 

pelagicus,  457. 

voctferoides,  108. 
Halisidota 

fc*«rfa,  230. 

pagana,  230. 
Halobates 

albinervis,  212. 

picte*.  213,  214. 
Halticus 

minutus,  195. 

t<A/m,  195. 
Hamanumida 

<&*&i/tfa,  37,  38,  341, 
557,565. 
Haminea 

corfMo,  666. 

Jtfflfatfs,         665, 
666. 
Hapalemur 

griseus,  717. 
Hapaloderma 

constantia,  606. 

fwrww,  597,  606. 
Harmostes 

serratus,  180. 
Hebrnt 

«mcm*iw,  221. 

consolidus,  222. 

pusiUus,  221. 

sobrinus,  222. 
Helictis 

ortwtfaJi*,  358. 
Heliothis 

armigera,  587. 
Hemioentetee 

nigriceps,  356. 

varUgatus,  356. 
Hemidactylus 

brookii,  85. 

^r«#i,  722. 

mabuia,  85. 
Hemigalea 

ao&ra,  357. 

Aanfartc&s,  357. 
Hemiglypta 

siamensis,  149. 
Hemileuoa 

dukinfiddi,  235. 
Hemitra£U0 

hylocrtus,  454,  455. 

jayakari,     449,    452, 
453.455. 

jemlaicus,  464, 455. 
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HemiuruB 

tristriatu*,  464. 
Henricia 

(CribelU)     tangumo- 
le*Ua,W4. 
Herncnia 

ertpkia,  64. 

iterata,    350,     580, 

593. 

Herpele 

ochroctpMala,  643. 
Herpestes 

auricauda,  450. 

^risfiu,     357,      366, 
372. 

ftuciatus,  357,  594. 

ichneumon,  357. 

javaniens,  357. 

pulverulentus,  857. 
Herpetodyras 

carinatus,  510,  518. 

macrophtkainms,    499, 
518. 
Hesperia 

anchises,  352. 

borbonica,  77. 

diomus,  353. 

drown**,  353. 

foreman,  81. 

gaUnus,  80. 

hottentota,  78. 

inconspicua,  77,  582. 

letterstedti,  582. 

mokopaani,  77. 

moritili,  77. 

phMppu*t  53,  569. 

pisislratus,  582. 

roncilgonis,  78. 

sataspes,  353. 

unicolor,  18,  81. 

zetterstcdti,  78. 

(Oxynetra)   zambmna, 
81. 
Heeperomys 

sqvamipes,  465. 
Heteranaphe 

sp.,  585. 
Heterocampa 

paranensis,  243. 
Heteropterus 

mefo,  353. 

willemi,  71. 
Hipparcbia 

asterope,  561. 
Hippoglossoides 

ptate&oides,       421, 
423. 
Hippoglossus 

vulgaris,  423. 
Hippoeideru* 

«tfer,  138. 


Hippotragus 

equinus,  456. 

*iper,  457. 
Hoiualocranium 

melanocephalum,    499, 
518. 
Homoeooera 

cincta,  225. 
Hyaena 

croewto,  139. 

sMz/a,  357. 
Hydrelia 

circuTndata,  590. 
Hydrias 

cattrm$iat  239. 
Hydriris 

ornatalis,  591. 
Hydrochoerus 

capybara,  309. 
Hyla 

cMoris,  643. 

congenita,  643. 

$ws&u,  643,  645,  646. 

prosoblepon,  643. 

punctatissima,  643. 

apegaezinii,  643. 
Hylambatee 

mUlsanii,    642,    644, 
646. 
Hylella 

oarnea,  646. 

parent,  643, 646. 
Hylobatee 

for,  359. 
Hylodee 

to*raiw,642. 

melanostictus,  642. 

ttWcAit,  642. 
Hymenia 

recurvalis,  591. 
Hymenobatoe,  gen.  nov., 
214. 

imitator,  214. 
Hypanartia 

commixta,  564. 

<fe/it«,  339. 
Hypanis 

ache  lota,  561. 

com,  561. 

tff%fe,    36,    342, 
357. 
Hypena 

echionalit,  590. 

mawrialis,  590. 

palpitralis,  690i 

tristalis,  590. 

vulgatalis,  590. 


Hypnos 
eubnigrum,  716. 


Hrpochen 
to,  134. 
Hypolin 
tnorta,  562. 
wiwtpptw,  341,  562. 
Hypofyqsna 
caculus,  53. 
phi/ippw,  53. 
(Tatura)     pachatioe, 
343. 
Hypaelostoma 
fajuomantfm,  152. 
crossed  151. 
kungcrfordianum,  151, 

152. 
striolotum,  152. 
Jrowtfaiw,    151,    152, 
156. 
Hyrax 
6mc*t,  363,  371. 
moMMmbicus,  144. 
Hyreus 
€equatoriaUst5ffl. 
toebbianue,  567. 
Hystrix 
crttfato,  251,  268,  273, 
275,  282,  285,  675, 
682,  683,  684,  685, 
692. 
javanica,  357, 682, 683, 

684. 
maJafarteiMis,  357. 

Ioonaster 

longimanus,  394. 
Ictonyx 

(Zorilla)     copensU, 
358. 
Idalus 

ffwrvta,  229. 
Idmais 

co/ow,  349. 

chrysonome,  347. 

m*,348. 

fatma,  572. 
Ilattia 

axis,  588. 
Indris 

brevicaudata,  358. 
Iolaus 

aphnaoide*,  53,  54. 

bowkcri,  54,  569. 

cwculus,  53. 

*<fa«,  53. 
Irrisor 

sharpei,  597. 
iBchnorhynchus 

championi,  184. 
Ismene 

anchises,  352. 

unicolor,  81. 
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I*odictya 

dissimilis,  664. 
Isomys 

dorsalis,  142. 
Ixalus    M* 

cariiymu,  642. 

laiopalmatus,  642. 

longicrus,  642. 

parvulu*,  642. 

pictus,  642. 

travancoricus,  641. 


Jadera 

lateralis,  181. 
Janella 

bUentaculata,  526, 527, 

528,  529, 530. 
macula/a,    526,    527, 

529,  530. 
papiUata,  526,  530. 

Janulus 

bicomiger,  525. 

erythrophthalmus,  525. 
Japalura 

ornata,  723. 
Junonia 

artaxia,  35. 

&>op«,  32,  563,  564. 

ealisoens,  563. 

c«6ren4f.  32,  339,  564. 

cfc/ia,  32,  339,  563. 

cloantha,  563. 

crebrene,  339. 

cuama,  33,  563. 

etytua,  34,  563. 

ethyra,  562. 

linmoria,  562. 

micromera,  15,  562. 

natalica,  339,  562. 

tmofM,  339. 

jxirw,  564. 

sesamus,  563. 

nmuz,  562. 

fcr«*,563. 

weslermanni,  339. 

(Precis)  limnoria,  557. 


Kaliella 

perakensis,  149. 

wWpta,  149. 

subsculpta,  149, 156. 
Kobus 

eUipsiprymnus,  145. 


Labeo 

gregorii,  90,  91. 
Laoerta 

simonyi,  724. 


Laobesis 

wtitfa,   499,  509,   511, 
516,  517,  518. 
Lacbnoonema 

6#u/tu,  61,  342. 

durbani,  62. 
Lacipa 

gracilis,  585. 
Lsemocharia 

mulHgutta,  226. 
Laganum 

decagonal*,  395,    397, 
411,  413. 

depression,  395. 

orbicular e,  412,  413. 
Lagena 

^to&wo,  647, 652. 

otoua,  652. 
Lagocheilus 

liratulus,  154,  156. 

toumsendianus,  154. 
Lagostomus 

trichodactylus,     251, 
313. 
Lamprocolius 

sp.,  598. 

cupreicauda,  600. 

purpureiceps,  600. 

splendidus,  600. 
Lampruna,    gen.     jioy., 
231. 

rosea,  231. 
Langsdorfla 

aroa,  235. 

dukinfieldi,  235. 
Laniariius 

sp.,  599. 

a^nw,  599. 

leucorhynchus,  605. 

verreauxi,  601. 
Laphygraa 

orbicularis,  587. 
Lasseola 

cancellata,  521. 
Lasiocampa 

monteiri,  134,  135. 
Lasioobilus 

foxaafts,  200. 

fraternus,  156, 199. 

fusculus,  199,  201. 

nebulosus,  157,  200. 

paUidulus,  156,  198. 

pec***,  156,  157,  200. 

variabilis,  156. 

varicolor,  198. 
Lasiochlora 

sotoifa,  593. 
Latastia 

longicaudata,  87. 
Latax 

Mm,  358. 
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Lebeda 

sp.,  586. 

Jerruginea,  586. 
Legeaa 

aspera,  649. 
Leiaster 

fcoMt,  396. 

speciosus,  396. 
Lemur 

co#a,358. 

macaco,  358. 
Lepidolemur 

microdon,  358. 

mustelinus,  358. 
Lepidosiren 

articulata,  316. 

paradoxa,  316. 
Lepidos  tern  urn 

lattfrontale,  724. 
Leptobrachium 

carinense,  643. 

parvum,  643. 

pelodytoides,  643. 
Leptooorisa 

JUiformis,  180. 
Leptodactylus 

oufonius,  642< 
Leptodira 

annulata,  512,  518. 

rvfescens,  88. 
Leptoglossus 

tonatus,  178. 
Leptognathus 

nebulatus,  499. 
Leptoptilus 

crumeni/erus,    495, 
59*. 
Leptoaoma 

teuconoe",  585. 

restrictum,  585. 
Lepus 

capensis,  142. 

netscheri,  450.  451. 

ochropits,  142. 

omanensis,  449,  450. 

whytei,  142. 
Leucania 

torrentium,  587. 
Libytbea 

fottM,  46. 
Licbanotus 

t**ri,358. 
Limenitii 

disippus,  ]34. 
Limojea 

natalensis,  166. 
Limnas 

chrysippus,  557,  558. 

dorippus,  557,  553. 

Ar/t^r/i.     335,      557, 
558. 
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Liranouietra 

marginata,  212. 
Linckia 

marmorata,  394. 

megaloplax,  394,  395, 
405. 
Linsang 

gracilis,  364, 372,  376. 

(Poiana)  gracilis,  357. 

(Prionodon ) ,    pardi- 
color,  357. 
Liophis 

cobella,  507,  518. 

melanotut,    506,   514, 
515,  518. 

regina,      499,      507, 
518. 
Lirimiris 

mephitis,  242. 
Lithocranius 

walleri,  319. 
Lithosia 

pp.,  584. 

peruviana,  239. 

venosa,  23U. 
Lituaria 

phalloides,  379. 
Loncheres 

guiana,  502. 
Lophoaetus 

occipitalis,  594. 
Lophoceros 

camurus,  597, 598,  602, 
605. 

semifasciatus,  597. 
Lophodonta 

jKitfkfa,  242. 
Lophotibis 

cristata,  94. 
Lopua 

militaris,  190. 
Loris 

gracilis,  359. 
Lotta 

elongata,  414. 
LoTenia 

elongata,  395,  397. 
Luoia 

ftfofcj,  342. 
Luidia 

sp.,  403. 

aspera,  394,  396. 

forficifcr,  396,  403. 

hardwickii,  394,  396. 

longispinis,  396,  403. 

maculata,  396,  403. 
Luteva 

gundlachii,  212. 
Lutra 

brasiliensis,  301, 358. 

canadensis,  358. 


Lutra 

leptonyx,  297. 

maculicollis,  140. 

platensis,  300,  3:*. 
Lyceena 

adonis,  134. 

aquatorialis,  567 

a»ta,  569. 

antinorii,  17,  18,  50. 

artemenes,  50. 

asopus,  47. 

6<***m,  49,  50,  343. 

cissus,  48. 

corydon,  134. 

exclusa,  14,  18",  47,  48, 
49,  82,  607. 

^atfra,  49,  343,  568. 

yw&i,  50,  342. 

kersteni,  568. 

lingeus,  50. 

mahallokocena,  48. 

ttuzsAttna,  18,  48,  49. 

melana,  343. 

mortqua,  342. 

o«rw,  568. 

parsimon,  47,  49. 

patricia,  49. 

plinius,  60. 

poggei,  18,  50. 

pulchra,  343. 

sichela,  49. 

telicanus,  49,  50. 

trochUus,  569. 
Lyctenesthes 

amarah,  568. 

kersteni,  568. 

larydas,     51,      343, 
568. 

ligures,  343. 

liodes,  51. 

lunulata,  18,    51,  812, 
608. 

neglecta,  51. 

otacilia,  51,  52. 
Lycophidiura 

horstockii,  88. 
LygaeuB 

bicrucis,  189. 

fasciatus,  189. 

hyalinus,  180. 

leucopterus,  185 

«<&*,  181. 

varicolor,  189. 
Lygodactylus 

annularis,  722. 

miops,  722. 

picturattts,  86. 
LygoBoma 

amabiU,  725. 

anchietm,  725. 

decipiens,  725,  734. 


Lyyroftonia 

deticawm.  726, 

jtorctiM,  724. 

fojtfflttise,  725,  T3&. 

»«ic(Wfj/iTf  725. 

inaccow,  72^- 

pectoral^  725, 

rr/iV/un,  725. 

mw ta  w,  724. 

epenceri,  725t 

striolatum,  724. 

Snbc<Prttlrtttnt  725. 

variabifr,  7-'\ 

walkeri,  725. 

tehiteheodi,  725. 
Lvgu* 

cvneatus,  192. 

urtfiu,  195. 
LFUiantria 
'ap„  585. 

Mubuia 
hildtbrundtii,  724. 

7H*£rid\iRhHat  87. 

pu/chra,  T2i. 
Mncacua 

fWrBci^w*,  359. 

lanigtr,  3£9. 

Ue&inns,  359, 
Mach**raptetiUfl,  pt-n.  rtc  .v  , 
228. 

NsJra&tt,  229. 

M:ht-  ■ciiJaiin^ 

limbata,      \ABt      149, 
15fi. 

r^pUitdens,  149. 
M&oroglogsa 

strlfatammj  J  34. 

trochUoides,  583, 
Mncropua 

hmneUi,  361. 

giqanteu*,  12. 

(fralToaturus)  AnnuMi, 
355. 
Macroprgium 

r*jf  injure,  171. 
Madoqua 

damiiTensi&i   323,    325 
326,  329. 

gttentheri,     324,     325t 
326,  328,  329. 

AiVJt,    323,   324,    325, 

326,  329+ 
philiipsi,  324,  326,  327* 

328,329, 
safrww*,  323,  325,  326, 

327,  328. 

wMVitft,     32*>.     338. 
,T2'A 
Madura 
ptrjida,  T79, 
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Mali  m  bus 

cristatus,  606. 

malimbieus,  598. 
Mania 

temmincki,  145. 
Mantipus 

hildebrandti,  642. 
Margaroperdix 

striata,  94. 
Margin  ulina 

erutellaroides,  652. 
Margus 

inornatus,  179. 
Marissa 

earn,  227. 

regia,  227. 
Megaladapis 

madagascariensis,  108, 
123. 
Megalixalus 

fornasini,  88. 
Melanitis 

&i»A*a,  335. 

diversa,  23. 

&da,  22,  23,  335. 

libva,  18,  22,  23,  82. 

sotandra,  335,  558. 
Melanocoryphus 

bicrucis,  189. 
Meles 

<oxt«,  358. 
Melinda 

formosa,  335. 
Melinna 

modesta,  191.  | 

Melitsea  I 

cinxia,  134. 
Mephitis 

chilensis,  303. 

mephitica,  358. 

suffocant,  303. 
Merluccinus 

vulgaris,  415,  416,  417 
Mesovelia 

a^kFfta,  218. 

bisignata,  217. 
Meepilia  j 

globulus,  397.  | 

Metacanthus 

capitatu*,  181. 

elcgans,  181. 
Metachirus 

?wtca,  460,  461. 
Metachro*ta 

mianoides,  588. 
Metrodira 

subulata,  394. 
Micoureus 

gristus,  461. 

/wmV/m,  462,  463,  464, 
465. 


Microsemyra 

sp.,  587. 
Microvelia 

sp.,  221. 

capitata,  218. 

longipss,  219,  220. 

marginata,  219. 

modesta,  219,  220. 

ro&ttfte,  2J9. 
Millsonia 

www,  381,  383,  385, 
387. 

rwfcw,  381,  382,  3&1, 
385,386,387. 
Mitbrodia 

clavigcra,  396. 
Modi  aim  us 

glaucus,  519. 
Molva 

abyssorum,  413,  414, 
415,  418,  420,  421, 
422,  445. 

byrkelange,  413. 

dipterygta,  413,  422. 

elongata,  414,  415. 

vulgaris,  445. 
Monitor 

albogularis,  87. 

niloticus,  87. 
Mononyi 

raptorius,  223. 
Monotrichtis 

so/tea,  335. 
Mo  rm  idea 

upsilon,  172. 
Motacilla 

t'ufaa,  598. 
Mullerornis 

fl^rj/M,    111,    117,    118, 

12a 

Munona,  gen.  nor.,  233. 

iridescens,  233. 
Mus 

dolichurus,  141. 

modestus,  141. 

musculus,  308. 

rattf«,  450. 

—  rti/eicefM,  450. 
Muscardinus 

aveUanarius,  462. 
Muscicapa 

%«w,  603. 
Musophaga 

«>*%»,  597. 

violacea,  457. 
Mycalesis 

ankoma.  559. 

campa,  81,  82. 

rfo/rfa,  336. 

#»wf,  82. 

pertpicua,  336. 


Mycalesis 

w*/&fea,    22,    81,     82, 
335. 

soeotrana,  336. 

(Monotrichtis)  ftarrtu, 
559. 

(— )  so/tea,  335. 
Mvdaus 

nuliceps,  358. 
Mylotbris 

agathina,  63,  68,  346, 
570. 

jacksoni,  346. 

/<wtf,  578. 

narcissus,  346,  578. 

ortygna,  580. 

poppca,     Tar.     «pua, 
68. 

rhodops,  346. 

riippellii,  570. 

trimenia,  68. 
Myodocha 

unispinosa,  186. 
Myogale 

moschata,  356. 
Myopotatnus 

bonariensis,  357. 

a>#tw,  251,  313. 
Myoscalops 

(Heliophobius)   arp^n- 
tooinereus,  356. 
Myoxus 

#/«,  356. 
Myrina 

ficedula,  54. 
Myrmecophaga 

>fota,  356. 

Nabida 

capsiformis,  205. 
Nabis 

orassipes,  205. 

sericans,  205. 
Naja 

nigricolli*,  88. 
NannodriluB 

africanus,  380, 388. 
Nanotragus 

scoparitts,  146. 
Naprepa 

albicoUis,  586. 
Nardoa 

tuberculata,   394,   39,\ 
396. 
Narvesus 

carolinmsis,  210. 
Nasua 

nasica,  S5S. 
Naucoris 

femorata.  223. 

raptoria,  223. 
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Nebroda 

echeria,  335. 
Nectopbryne 
hosii,  642. 
miscra,  642. 
signata,    642,    645, 
646. 
Nemorhasdus 

sumatrensU,  654. 
Neocsenyra 
duplex,  836,  557,  558, 

559,  560,  593. 
grcgorii,  560,  593. 
rujuineata,  559. 
ypthimoides,  559. 
Neojanella 

<*it6ta,  529,  530. 
Neoninus 

illustris,  184. 
Neoproba 

v  avians,  193. 
Xeotragus 
pygmaus,  323. 
jcoparttM,  132. 
Nepheronia 
ar^ta,  347,  580. 
buquetii,  347,  580. 
capensis,  580. 
thalassina,  347,  580. 
Neptis 
n^a^Aa,  36,  341,  565. 
goochii,  37. 
marpessa,  37. 
Nezara 

marginata,  175. 
vinSttfa,  176. 
Nigrita 

canicapilla,  597,   598, 
601. 
Ninus 

notahilis,  184. 
Ninyas 

strabo,  185. 
Nisoniades 
dj(Bl<Bl<Ey  353. 
rnotozi,  79. 
Noctua 

amabilis,  583. 
armigera,  587. 
meneta,  583. 
repanda,  590. 
tricolor,  583. 
Nodosaria 
hispida,  652. 
radicula,  649. 
Notonecta 

americana,  223. 
Nurnida 

tiarata,  94. 
Njchitona 

<t/cr,*fo,  344,  570. 


Nycticebus 

(Stenops)  tardigradus, 
368. 
Nycticorax 

gardeni,  495,  496,  497. 
Nymphalis 

candiope,  562. 

ephyra,  43, 46. 

gucieriana,  42,  561. 

ttrt<fafes,S41. 

zoo  Una,  38. 
Ny$ius 

californicus,  183, 184. 

inaqualis,  183. 

providus,  182. 

scolopax,  182. 

Ocha 

brunnca,  238. 

/oka,  238. 

famata,  238. 

marginata,  239. 
Octodon 

cumingii,  251. 
Odontoscelis 

pulicarius,  170. 
(Edemasia 

tropica,  241. 
CEdionychie 

advena,  626. 

africana,  628,  631. 

albipennis.  609. 
|       apwato,  623,  631. 
I       beatula,  614. 

tesfo't,  622. 
•        bifaseiata,  615. 
|        Wfc6a,  621. 

AAzfufa,  615. 
j        brunneicollis,  625, 626. 
i        brunneofasciaia,     624, 
631. 

centurio,  615. 
}  chapuisi,  620. 
1        crucifera,  613,  614. 

crux-nigra,  613. 

cyaneo-fasciata,  618. 

rftterfa,  612. 

discicollis,  611. 
!        eburata,  615. 
i        evanida,  611. 
j        extrema,  623. 

/aceta,  612. 

fasciaticoUis,  624, 631. 

formosa,  617. 

fuscoanntdata,      625, 
631. 

%«,  622. 

honesta,  615. 

inconstant,  617. 

inter  sign  ata,  617. 

jamaicensis,  621,  622. 


CEdionychis 

labiate,  62Q. 

libentina,  617. 

atorraz,  623. 

muMomaculata,  626. 

murrayi,  613. 

nigronotata,  619. 

nigropunctata,  62 

nigroacutata,  6]0,  631. 

obionga,  ( 

— j,  619. 

oacu&wwTBlG,  617. 

palpalis,  619. 

pardalis,  627.  631. 

peruviana,  622. 

pnnceps,  622,  631. 

ptUcheOa,  618. 

quadriplagiata,    614, 
615, 619. 

quadripustulata,  612, 
631. 

semidivisa,  621. 

stxsignatus,  628,  631. 

siamensis,  629, 631. 

spilota,  611. 

steinheili,  615,  619. 

fotofe,  610. 

trimaculata,  616. 

<t«rpw,  626. 

vigintinotata,  627, 631. 
CEdura 

africana,  608. 

Mtwrid,  609,  722, 726. 
(Estrelata 

«x>*h,  653. 

leucophrys,  653. 

neglecta,  653. 

nigripennis,  653. 
Olceolostera 

ojr^ca,  234. 

castrona,  233. 
Ominatides,    gen.   nor., 
156, 159. 

insignia,  156, 159. 
Oncerodes,  gen.  no?.,  156, 
159 

roAttrfa,  166, 160. 
Oncerotracheliifl 

acuminatum,  211. 

conformis,  211. 
Oncopeltus 

cinguiifer,  189. 

fasciatus,  189. 

varicolor,  189. 

(Erythrischius)  ctfltfit- 
/>/>r,  189. 
Onychognathus 

sp.,  600. 
Opeas 

filiforme,  151,  156. 

gracilc,  151. 
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Opbarus 

gemma,  230. 
Opbiarachna 

clavigera,  397. 
Ophidiaeter 

helicostichus,  394, 400. 
Opbiocoma 

pica,  395,  396. 

scolopendrina,  395,397. 
Ophiocrene 

anigma,  392,  394,  397, 
410, 413. 
Ophiodes 

intermedins,  724. 
Ophiolepis 

annulosa,  395. 

irregularis,  395. 
Opbiomastix 

caryophyllata,  397. 
Ophiomaza 

cacaotica,  395. 

obscura,  395. 
Ophiomorus 

brevipes,  725. 
Opbiomyxa 

awtralis,  395,  397. 

brevispinis,  397. 

langipeda,  397. 
Ophionereis 

<*«Wa,  395. 
Opbiopeza 

conjungens,  395. 
Oplriopbagus 

e/a^s,  594. 
Ophioplocus 

imbricatus,  395. 
Ophiopteron 

e%a»s,    392,    397, 
408. 
Ophiothrix 

capillaris,  397. 

comata,  397. 

longipeda,  395. 

martensi,  395,  408. 

melanogramma,    395, 
397. 

melanosticta,  395. 

punctolimbata,     395, 
397. 

purpurea,  397,  407. 

rotate,  397. 

smaragdina,  395. 

trilineata,  395. 
Opbis 

saurocephalus,  53J. 
Ophiuche 

echionalis,  590. 

masurialu,  590. 
Opisthoporus 

cormculum,  152. 

setosus,  152,  156. 
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Oreaa 

camia,  131,  145. 

—  livingstonH,  595. 
Oreochromis 

kunteri,  89. 

wiper,  89,  91. 
Oreo  tragus 

mega  Cot  is,  320. 

saltator,  145. 
Oriolus 

brachyrhynchus, 

Oruithoptera 

paraaisea,  608. 
Ornithorbynchua 

anatinus,  13. 

paradoxus,  694,  717. 
Ortholitha 

megalaria,  592. 

monosticta,  592,  593. 
Oryx 

Wrfcr,  449,451. 
Osmeroides 

crassus,  659. 

lewesiinsis,  656,    660, 
663. 

manttlli,  656. 
Osmodes 

ranoha,  582. 
Otaria 

jubata,  301. 
Otogale 

£ir£t,  137. 
Otolicnus 

qalago,  358. 
Ovie 

tragelaphus,  473. 
Oxybelis 

acuminata,  510,  518. 
Oxyrrhopus 

plumbcus,  518. 
Ozopbora 

burmeisterii,  186. 

consanguinea,  186. 

pallescens,  187. 


Pachycoris 

deplanatus,  170. 

obliquus,  170. 
Pachygrontha 

b  i  macula  ta,  185. 

longiceps,  185. 

otdanca  lodes,  185. 
Pacbytylus 

migratoroides,  2. 
Palaiuedea 

cornula,  495,  536. 
Palla 

ussheri,  341. 

varanes,  341,  562. 


Pa  m  era 

6t&6a*a,  186. 

curvipes,  186. 

parvula,  186. 

wHrtfl,  186. 
Painpbila 

borbonica,  77. 

ctorato,  18, 76, 77,  82. 

dysmephila,  77. 

erinnys,  77. 

fatueUus,  582. 

tfitfuw,  77. 

narona,  74, 75. 

hottentota,  78,  352. 

inconspicua,  77,  352. 

mackenii,  78. 

malchus,  77. 

mathias,  77. 

micipsa,  Tl. 

mohopaani,  77. 

morantii,  74,  75,  607. 

7noritili,  77. 

mystic,  77. 

ophiusa,  72. 

peckius,  77. 

philander,  78. 

ranoha,    15,   74,  582, 
607. 

roncilgonis,  78. 

zabulon,  77. 

*f»o,  76,  352. 

zimbazo,  15, 18, 74,  82, 
607. 
Pangfeus 

margo,  171. 
Papilio 

a^«Ma,  36, 565. 

agathina,  63,  570. 

o/oj\  134. 

a/cesta,  62,  570. 

anacardii,  35,  564. 

archesia,  34. 

ar^rtfl,  580. 

asterias,  134. 

baticus,  568. 

bibulvs,  61. 

brasidas,  69. 

brigitta,  570. 

brontes,  351. 

&rnft«,  70. 

cacilia,  566. 

ca&tf,  571. 

camulus,  41. 

cardui,  564. 

castor,  41. 

cewea,  18,  70,  351. 

chrysippus,  558. 
i       c/e/w,  32,  563. 

cloantha,  32,  563. 

colonna,  351,  581. 
1       columbina,  565. 
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Papilio 

coHstantinus,  352,  581. 
corinneus,  69. 
crcspkontet,  134. 
'      dadalus,  37,  565. 
dardanus,  351. 
demote**,  69,  350,  581. 
rfrvcyx,  36,  561. 
ecKerioides,  70,  71. 
f^ctfra,  67.  570. 

.-•;«^.  :m. 

jU*,  80. 
Are/Jo,  68,  578. 
forcsta*,  81. 
harpax,  55. 
hesperus,  351. 
Atarfeu,  36. 
hippocoon,  70. 
tft%ta,36,  56J. 
inaria,  562. 
jackswniy  71,  351. 
JrMyi,  581. 
laches,  61. 
larydas,  51. 
fcrfa,  22. 

leonidas,  68,  350. 
lingeus,  50. 
fy*««,  69,  70. 
fycta,  566. 
tnachaon,  134. 
mackinnoni,  351. 
menestheus,  69. 
menippe,  567. 
wtfropo,  70,  361,  581. 
mescntina,  579. 
m^w,  71. 
misippus,  562. 
«tr««,  69,  70,  350. 
»ya*A»,  351,  581. 
cctavia,  34. 

ophidicepkalus,  69, 352. 
ophion,  80. 
ophione,  561. 
parsimony  47. 
perion,  570. 
phalantha,  31. 
phUonoe,  581. 
phorcasy  351,581. 
podalirius,  134. 
poUux,  41. 
pringH,  352,  353. 
rhodope,  68. 
*z/>a,63. 

severina,  64,  578. 
atfttft8,68. 
solandra.  558. 
tow,  563. 
%sa.  68. 
tihullus,  70. 
tragicus,  581. 


Papilio 

Irotfta,  134. 
,        tropkonius,  70. 
;        ^Kfntu,  134. 

varaftes,  39,  562. 

vindcx,  72. 
'       zoroastres,  71. 
,    Paracarous 
I        mexicanus,  194. 
,    Paradoxurus 
|       sp.,  366. 
I       philippinensis,  357. 
I       ty/w*,  357. 
;    Paramorphs 

•p.,  591. 
Paraaleodes 
'       /*fy«w,  80. 
,    Parus 

varius,  457. 
'    Pawer 

<*«Jt*w«,  603,  606. 

5ttratn«mt,  603. 
1    Pa  ti  rift 

briarem,    396,    404, 
•  413. 

Pavonina 

flaUUiformis,  651. 
j    Pectinura 
I       arenosa,  406. 
1       capensis,  406. 

e%a*w,  396,  406. 

Aeroa,  406. 
!       tn/frno/M,  396,  406. 
I       megaloplax,  394. 

sphenisci,  394, 406, 413. 

spinosa,  406. 
Pedete* 

capensis,  357,  362. 
;    Peirates 

tulcicollis,  210. 
|    Pelobatee 

syriacuBy  643. 
;    Pelocoris 

femorafoy  223. 
Pelogonus 

marginatum,  222. 
Pelomedusa 

galeata,  85. 
Pentaceros 

nodulosus,  394. 
Pentatoma 

W/frfa,  176. 

a/wte,  170. 

marginatOy  175. 

tteniola,  173. 
Pentila 

abraxas ,  57,  58. 

muhata,  58. 

peucetia,  68. 

fropicalis,  57,  58,  60. 

Hndularis,  57. 


Peratnya 

ammcoJita,  464,  465. 
fcfwefc,465 
ikeringu,  464,  465. 
trittriatus,  463,  4C5. 
Perichaeta 

jufotf  t,  380. 
Perigea 

couducta,  588. 
Periplysia 

johnstoni,  15. 
Perodictycus 

calabariensis,  359. 
Perola 

admirabilis,  237. 
Peronella 

dccagonaUs,  412. 

orbicularis,  412. 
PetalognathuB 

nebulatus,  518. 
Petiseius 

diversvs,  188. 
Petrodromus 

tetradactylusy  139. 
Petrogale 

penicillata,  12. 
Pbacochcerufl 

athiopicus,  145,  594. 
Pbiegoptera 

flfyt,  231. 

>w«i,  230. 
Phaetbon 

fiavirostriSy  161. 
Phalacrooorax 

brasiliensiSy  301. 
PbaUena 

recur valiSy  591. 

sacrartOi  592. 

(Nootua)  hyppasia,  590. 

(— )  fo/ono,  589. 
Phaneroti* 

ftetcheriy  642. 
Pbascolomys 

wombat,  355. 
Phasicnecus,    gen.    nor., 
585. 

gregorii,  586,  593. 
Phelsuma 

dubium,  723. 
Philereme 

natalatOy  593. 
Philine 

angulata,  668. 

flperta,  667. 

cakmz,  666. 

/tma,  668. 

vdutinoidesy  668. 
Philognoma 

arota,  40. 

i«wA«ri,  341. 

txirane*,  341. 
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Phoca 

vitulina,  358. 
Pbolcus 

convexus,  519. 

distinctus,  519. 

elongatus,  519. 

gibbosus,  519. 

margarita,  519. 

phalangioides,  519. 

rotund  at  us,  519. 

tipuloides,  519. 
Pbnssura 

fcsrt,  578. 
Phry  nobatracbus 

ranoides,      641,      644, 
645. 
Phrynocara 

tuberatum,  642. 
Pbrynocephalus 

arabicus,  723. 

przewal&kii,  723. 

vlangaUi,  723. 
Pbrynoderraa 

asperum,  642. 
Phrynomantis 

bjfasciata,  88. 
Pbrynorbombus 

unimacidatus,  437. 
Phrrnosoma 

blainvUlii,  724. 

coronaium,  724. 
Phyllacanthua 

annulifer,  395. 
Pbyllium 

gelonus,  135. 
Phyllobatea 

trinitatis,  507. 
Phyllodactylus 

androyensu,  722. 

julieni,  722. 
Phyllopezua 

goyazensit,  722. 
Phyfioatoraa 

hastatum,  358. 
Phymata 

angulata,  204. 
Physaloptera 

turgiaa,  531. 
Physcaeneura 

&to,20,21,561. 

©amfo,  20,  21. 

©tone,   15,  18,  20,  82, 
561. 
Pbysocyclua 

globosus,  519. 
Pbysopsis 

a/ricana,  166. 
Phytocoris 

exirmus,  191. 
Picas 

ep.,  600,  604,  605. 


Pieris 

agrippina,  345. 

a&o,  64. 

boguensis,  345. 

charina,  344. 

eriphia,  64. 

£t<toa,  346,  579. 

iww,  65. 

malatha,  63. 

(^ryyta,  57a 

omphaU,  hll. 

oroona,  63. 

p^raz,  344,  580. 

ruppellii,  570. 

aria,  63. 

severina,  64,  345. 

smana,  64,  344. 

jpttfm,  344. 

thalassina,  67,  580. 

Mysa,  346,  578. 

eochalia,  374,  579. 

(Belenois)  Autt,  68. 
Piesodorus 

guildingi,  175. 
Piezostetnus 

«or(2idtwv  156,  201. 
Pilorbinus 

sp.,600. 
Pinacopteryx 

o/fta,  64. 

/i/iana,  580. 

nigropunctata,  344. 

ortygna,  580. 

p^ea,  344,  580. 

timana,  344. 

apitfm,  344. 
Pipa 

americana,  456,  693. 
Pirithous 

paUipes,  193. 
Planema 

esebria,  31. 

Julvescens,  338. 

johnstoni,  18, 30, 31 ,  33a 

fycoa,  31. 

montana,  338,  567. 

proteina,  338. 
Plateesa 

/«t«,  249. 
Plea 

rfrtofc,  224. 
Plebeius 

sp.,  569. 

poggei,  50. 
trochilus,  569. 
Plecoptera 

reversa,  589. 
Pleretee 

f^rti,  584. 
Plesioneura 

galenus,  80. 


Pleurecbinus 

bothryoides,  410. 

rufcr,  410. 

variabilis,  410. 
Pleuronectes 

Jk*»,  423,  434,  439. 

ftmafufo,  423,  438. 

microcephalia,    423, 
436 

jpiafewz,  423,  436. 
Ploceus 

abyssinicus,  598. 

nigerrimus,  598,  601. 

nigrioollis,    699,   602, 
605. 
Plociomera 

oblonga,  187. 
Poapbila 

r«w«i,  589. 
Podisus 

gaumeri,  172. 

M?ttfa,  172. 
Podotbeous 

peristethu$,  674. 
Pyocephalus 

gulielmi,  603. 

tneyeri,  603. 
Pteciloscytus 

(LyguB)  cuneatus,  192. 
Pogonorhyncb  ub 

sp.,  600,  601. 
Polyboroides 

typicus,  457. 
Poiycbrus 

gutturosus,  723. 

marmoratus,  500. 
PolyommatUB 

amarah,  56a 

baticus,  557, 568. 

cisMM,  48. 
Polypoetes 

rwjtpttticfo,  236. 
Pontia 

afcesto,  62,  344. 

ms,  65. 

protomedia,  572. 
Potamocboerus 

africanus,  92. 

edwardsi,  92. 

penicillatus,  92. 
Potamophilus 

barbatus,  297. 
PraopuB 

hirsvtus,  655. 
Precis 

archesia,  34. 

artaxia,  18,  35. 

ceryne,  32. 

ehapunga,  34. 

cloantha.  32,  340. 

r mowmi,  83,  840. 
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Precis 

elgiva,  34. 

limnoria,  340. 

natalica,  34,  339,  562. 

octavia,  32,  34. 

— ,  Tar.  natalensis,  563. 

pdasgis,  34. 

sesamus,  32,  34,  340, 
563. 

swtia,  15,  18,  33,   82, 
562,563. 

sinuata,  340. 

staudingerii,  34. 

Urea,  339. 

tukuoa,  33. 
Prinia 

my &t  acta,  606. 
Prionidus 

carinatus,  209. 

cristatus,  209. 
Problepus 

vesta/is,  ^93. 
Procavia 

abyssinica,   143,  144. 

booagei,  144. 

6m«it  144,  145. 

capensis,  143,  144, 145. 

john*toni,      142,     144, 
145. 

lAoaiia,  143,  144. 

syriaca  jayakari,  455. 
Procyon 

«wm«>rtw,  302,  358. 

&tor,  358. 
Pro  tele* 

cristatus,  357. 
Protogoniomorpha 

aglatonict,  564. 

anacardii,  564. 

definita,  564. 
Protopterus 

annectens,  89,  353. 
Proxy s 

vwtfor,  173. 
Psalidoprocne 

fii/AM,  600,  601,  606. 
Psalis 

securis,  585. 
Psallus 

politus,  195. 
Psanimorphis 

biseriatus,  88. 

«W/an«,  88. 
Pseudapistosia 

ordinaria,  230. 
Pseudoboletia 

maculata,  397. 
Pseudomya 

picto,  226. 
Pneudonympba 

goudotii,  559. 


>ha 

vigilant,  18,  21. 
Psilochorus 

lemniscatus,  520. 

nigri/rans,  519,  520. 
Psittacus 

erithacus,  597,  598. 
Psoloptora 

ftoAt/Wva,  225. 

thoracica,  225. 
Psophia 

leucoptera,  495. 
Ptenidiophyes 

mirabQis,  168,  198. 
Pteromys 

wo/,  252,  293. 
PteropuB 

meatus,  358. 
Pterygospidea 

d;*7*te,  79,  353, 582. 

/wm,  80. 

galenus,  17,  80. 

motozi,  79. 
Pthia 

j*<?to,  179. 
Ptoohiomera 

oblonga,  187. 
PtyohotricoB,    gen.   hot. 
227. 

«w«,  228. 
Puffinus 

carneipes,  653. 

chlororhynchus,  653. 
Pupa 

hunanenms,  151. 
Pupina 

arfata,  155. 

arttfo,  155. 

pollens,  155, 156. 
Pupisoma 

orastfa,  150. 
Pycnonotus 

»p.,  598. 

foputft,  603,  605. 
Pyg&us 

patlidus,  187. 
Pyralis 

8p.,  591. 

ocellalis,  591. 
Pyrameis 

abyssinioa,  564. 

atalanta,  564. 

carrfut,  32,  564. 

dejeanii,  564. 
PyrguB 

diomus,  353. 

cfowttM',  73,  353. 

*/wwi,  73. 

ineonspicuus,  352. 

sataspes,  353. 

vinder,  72. 


Pytelia 
,        *?A^/i,599.600. 601. 
Pyxicepbalui 
delalandU,  88. 

Racbeospila 

ja&tfa,  593. 
Rana 

o/tf^a,  641. 

%/tt,  640. 

cavitympanum,  641. 

chryscpratina,  640. 

esculenta,  107,  480. 

galamensis,  &8. 

graca,  640. 

granulosa,  641. 

^o&lt,  640 

Aom,  641. 

john&tonii,  641. 

lateralis,  641. 

limborgii,  640. 

mascareniensis,  88. 

mon/icola,  641. 

muaiens,  477,  479, 480, 

nigrovittata,  641. 

nyassm,  641 . 

oatesii,  641. 

palavanensis,  640. 

guecketti,  641, 643, 646, 

temporaria,  107. 

tenasserimensis,  641. 

varians,  641. 

whiteheadi,  641. 
Raphigaster 

guildinii,  175. 
Rappia 

concolor,  88. 
Rasahus 

hamatus,  209. 

sulcicoUis,  210. 
Redimua 

hamatus,  209. 

*frta,  209. 
Remigia 

mttfttaria,  590. 

repanda,  590. 
Rhabdosia 

sp.  inc.,  134,  135. 
Rhacophorus 

acutirostris,  641. 

w&rfrt,  641. 

dennysii,  641. 

dulitensis,  641. 

edentulus,  641. 

everetti,  641. 

/a»,  641. 

/tier,  641. 

macrotis,  641. 

madagascariensis,  641. 

otihphus,  641. 
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Rhacophorus 

verrucosus,  641. 
Rhagerrhis 

oxyrhynchus,  88. 

tritaniata,  87. 
Rhagovelia 

angustipes,  215,  216. 

coUaris,  217. 

elegans,  216. 

obesa,  215. 

plumbea,  217. 
Rhampboleon 

bracnyurus,  725. 

kerstenii,  87. 

platyceps,  725. 
Rhamphorrhina 

petersiana,  43. 
Rhanidophora 

phedonia,  584. 
Rbaphiceropsis 

pringlei,  336,  353. 
*  RnaptuB 

coUinus,  189. 
Rhinacloa 

forticomis,  196. 
Rhinoceros 

&tt»r»w,  145,  321,  329, 
331,332. 

nmttt,  329,  330,  331, 
332. 
Rhinogale 

m«^rt,  139,  140. 
Rhinolophus 

cBthiops,  138. 

capensis,  138. 

ferrum-equinum,  138. 

Mldebrandti,  138. 

kiwferi,  138. 

fofezto,  138. 
Rhinopoma 

microphyUum,  449. 
Rhiostoma 

asiphon,  152, 156. 

housei,  152. 
Rbipidaster 

vannipes,  396,  405. 
Rhombus 

/<***,     246,      249, 
423. 

maximus,  434. 

norvefficus,  437. 

punctatus,  437. 
Rhopalocampta 

A*#AJoa,582. 

pisistratus,  582. 
Rhynchocyon 

«>w«,  146. 
Rhynchogale 

wtfm,  139. 
Rrfargia 

waste,  241. 
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Romaleosoma 
neophron,  37. 

Saenura 

lineaia,  584. 
Saica 

anntdipes,  210. 

recurvata,  210. 
Salocia 

picturata,  188. 
Salamandra 

caucasica,  643. 

macidata,  716. 
Salamie 

aglatonice,  341. 

anacardii,  35,  341. 

ceryne,  32. 

aV/»#a,  564. 

e%ra,  562. 

nebulosa,  35,  564. 

IttArttoa,  33. 
Salda 

humilis,  212. 
Salmacifl 

globator,  395. 

»t*/a,  397,  411,  413. 

«tf/co/a,  395. 
Salmo 

lewesiensis,  656. 
Salopola 

aryentea,  241. 

v«rfa/w,  241. 
Samanta 

per&picua,  336. 
Samia 

cecropia,  134. 
Sarangesa 

djaUeta,  558,  582. 

motosioides,  581. 
Saturn  ia 

sp.,  586. 

carpini,  134. 

maid,  587. 

otite,586. 

#F»,  134. 

wallengrenii,  586. 
Satyrus 

tbitina,  559. 

rakoto,  559. 

tamatava,  559. 

vinsonii,  559. 
Scalops 

argentatus,  356. 
Scapteromys 

(Hesperomys)  tumidus, 


Sceloporus 
6  Jfcri,  723,  729. 
dugesii,  730. 
heterolepis,  724,  731. 
mclanorhinus,  723,  730. 


Sceloporus 

orcutti,  T2A. 
Soelotes 

astrolabi,  725. 
Schizoptera 

capitata,  156,  158. 

Jfcmpes,  156, 158,  197. 

rutteri,  157. 

scutellata,  156,  157. 
Soinoopufl 

fasciatus,  725. 
Sciurus 

arizonenm,  356,    362, 
370. 376. 

mutabilis,  140,  141. 

nt0r«r,  356,  370. 

palliatus,  140. 

prevosti,  252. 

vulgaris,  356. 
Scopula 

martialis,  591. 
Scotopelia 

/*/i,693. 
Scotoeia 

natalata,  593. 
Scutella 

decagonalis,  411. 
Scytale 

coronatum,   509,    512, 
513,  518. 
Scytaster 

novte-caUdonus,  395. 
Secusio 

hymenaa,  585. 

parvipuncta,  584,  585. 

strigata,  584. 
Seuinopithocus 

mitratus,  359. 
Semyra 

tafc,  237. 

canto,  236. 
Sepacontias 

modestus,  87. 
Sepsina 

tetradactyla,  725. 
Sertularia 

argentea,  604. 
Sesia 

bembiciformis,     134, 
135. 

otdidformis,  134,  135. 
Siccia 

e»/ro,  584. 
Sigara 

socialis,  224. 
Simia 

*rfyrt«,532. 
Siphonops 

paulensis,  643. 
Sirthenea 

rfrta,  209. 
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Sitalia 

insularis,  149,  156. 
Smeringopua 

slongatus,  519. 
Smerinthus 

oceUatus,  134. 

quercus,  134. 

tili*,  134. 
8  mi  thorn  is 

rufolateralis,  604. 
Solea 

vulgaris,  423,  432. 
Spalax 

fypM«,356. 
Spartoqera 

fusca,  178. 
Sperm  estes 

cucullatus,  599,  601. 

potims,  598,  599,  604, 
605,606. 
Spermophilus 

mexicanus,  252. 
Sphttrodaotylus 

vincenti,  723. 
Sphecosoma 

arctata,  225. 

wmife,  225. 
Sphenophryne 

cclebensis,  642. 
Sphingurui 

prehensilis,  251,  257. 
Sphinx 

Carolina,  134. 

<*/mo,583. 

convolvuli,  134. 

ligustri,  131 

pinastri,  134. 
Sphyroooris 

obliguus,  170. 
Sphyrotinua,  gen.  no*., 
524. 

bimucronatns,  525. 

luculentus,  524. 
Spiloaoma 

lineata,  584. 

submacula,  584. 
Spilotes 

pacilostoma,  499,  518. 

variabilis,  509,  518. 
Spindasia 

masilikazi,  54,  55. 

ny asaa,  569,  593. 
Spintharua 

fiavidus,  521. 
Spiroptera 

turgida,  531. 
Stellaeter 

twm,  394. 
Stenoderma 
achradophilum,  133. 

montserratense,  133. 


Stenoderma 

nichollsi,  133. 
Stenolemus 

sp.,  211. 
Stenopoda 

catw,  210. 

eulictformii,  210. 
Stephaiiia 

jwtfa,  213. 
SternoUuBrus 

ttinuatus,  85. 
Sterrhanthia 

sacraria,  592. 
Stiloetomella,  gen.    nov., 
649. 

«wwa,  649,  650,  652. 
Stiphroraia 

sp.,  604. 
Strabena 

smithii,  559. 
Strepeiceroe 

*«<*«,  145. 
Streptaxia 

depressa,  146. 

e/«a,  147. 

exacutus,  147. 

hanleyanus,  147. 

miri/icus,  147,  156. 

rocbdeni,  147, 156. 

siamensis,  146. 

(Oophana)6ttftff/ta,148. 

( — )  strangulatus,  148, 
156. 
Streptophorus 

atratus,  499,  518. 
8truthio 

molybdophanes,     457, 
654. 
Stugeta 

bowkeri,  569. 

marmorea,  569. 
Symphylua 

deplanatus,  170. 
Syncoloe 

johnstonii,  579. 
Syncopts 

rtfkrfa,  603. 
Synetheres 

prehensilis,  357. 
Synodontia 

zambetensis,  90. 
Syrnium 

*«cAafe,  600. 


Tachydromua 

formosanus,  724. 

Aotet.724,733. 
Tachyria 

agathina,  346. 

rhodope,  346. 


Tagiadee 

insularit,  80. 
Talpa 

europaa,  356. 

tM^iira,  356. 
Tamandaa 

(Myrmecophaga)  &*ra- 
dactyla,  355. 
Taphozous 

nudiventris,  449. 
Tarache 

insocia,  588. 

Mcfo,  588. 

tropica,  588. 

ujmfon,  588. 
Tarsiue 

spectrum,  359. 
Taracus 

pulcher,  343. 
Tatura 

pachalka,  343. 

philippus,  569. 
Tatusia 

novemcincta,  307,  516. 

ptoao,  655. 

septemcincta,  307. 
Taxidea 

americana,  358. 
Telohinia 

perrupta,  566. 
Telea 

polyphemus,  134. 

promethea,  134. 
Teleonemia 

sacchari,  202. 
Temnopleiirus 

bothryoides,  395,   397, 
410. 

granulosus,  410. 

reynaudi,  397,  410. 

toreumaticus,  397. 
Tenebrio 

molitor,  463. 
Tephrina 

observaia,  592. 
Teraoolua 

(whine,  67. 

ay<>y*,  572. 

ana?,  66,  67. 

anievippe,  577. 

aurigineus,  348,  572. 

buxtoni,  574. 

ca/ais,  349,  571. 

catachrysops,  572. 

celimene,  18,  67. 

ckrysononie,  347. 

citreus,  575. 

t/iftz,  66. 

epigone,  575. 
em,  65,  348,  572. 
euckaris,  575. 
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Teracolus 
exole,  577. 
foUaceus,  573,  593. 
gavisa,  67. 

hannirwtoni,  349,  571. 
fc&,  576,  577. 
hdvol**,  557,  558,  572. 
hero,  577. 
A?&9ra,  348. 
hildebrandti,  350. 
hippocrene,  bib. 
ignifer,  349. 
imperator,  348,  574. 
incretus,  349,  574. 
ton*,  65. 
johnstoni,  572. 
fe»,350. 
onto,  574. 
minans,  349,  577. 
n#tt»a,  558„575. 
o»;>Aafe,348,576,577. 
opalescent,  572,  573. 
phiUipsii,     348,     574, 

pM^^w,  348,  574. 

phcenius,  349,  574. 

procne,  576. 

protomedia,  558,  572. 

puniceus,  573,  593. 

pyrrhnpterus,  575,  593. 

r#MW,  66,  67,  574. 

mbvenosM,  576,  577. 

svrtinus,  574,  575. 

theogone,  575. 

thruppi,  558,  577. 

rtfca,  575. 

xanthevame,  574, 

wra,  576,  577. 
Teraootona 

ro*M^7,  584. 

eubmacula,  Tar.  rhodo- 
ph*a,b84. 
Teriaa 

cethiopica,  62,  63. 

boitduvaliana,  571. 

brenda,  571. 

brigitta,  344,  570. 

&tf /m,  62,  63. 

c*rea,  571. 

detyardinsii,  571. 

ethiopica,bl\. 

floricola,  63. 

formosa,  571. 

A«w&,  63. 

marts,  344,  571. 

regular*,  63,  571. 

**,   62,    344,    557, 
570. 
Teriomima 

hildeqarda,  58. 

pueua,  59. 


Terpsiphone 

crittaia,  602. 

nigriceps,  602,  606. 
Teatudo 

elephantina,  595. 
>  pardalis,  85. 
Thais 

polyxena,  134. 
Thamnobius 

patcilostoma,  531. 
Thaumalea 

amheretuB,  495. 
Thecadactyltlfl 

rapicauda,  507. 
Thelphusa 

6^rorciif  166. 

depressa,  166. 

johnstoni,  166. 

nilotica,  166. 
Theridion 

antillanum,  422. 

cancellatum,  521. 

frondeum,  521. 

/lawtfyt,  522,  523. 

gonygaxter,  526. 

pattens,  524. 

itudiosum,  521. 

styltfrons,  523. 
Theridium 

bicorne,  525. 
Theridula 

opulenta,  526. 

spharula,  526. 
Tberiodeenius 

phylarchufi,  374. 
Tbrinacia 

*i/to,  226. 
Tbyanta 

«wta,  174. 

perditor,  173. 

t&niola,  173. 
Thymelious 

capenas,  18,  73. 

macomo,  73. 

wallengrenii,  73. 
Thyreocoris 

pulicaria,  170. 
Tinea 

pulchella,  583. 
Tingie 

<fa*ft«,  204. 

Tingra 

forfi,  58. 

tropicalis,  57. 
Tiromala 

petiverana,  558. 
Totanue 

hypoleuctu,  603. 
Trabala 

rubene,  237. 

tofacaAi,  237. 


TrachiniM 

draco,  -431. 

vipera,  431. 
Trachyphonua 

purvuratus,  601. 
Tragelapbus 

Asctda,  317. 

^rarfiw,  456,  595. 

scripttu,  145. 

•pe*»,  475. 
Trapezus 

fasciatue,  183. 
Trepobates 

ptrfi«,  213. 
Treron 

«t/t«,  598,  602. 
Tricbaster 

palmiferus,  409. 
Trichechus 

roemarus,  358. 
Triobosurus 

vulpecula,     855,    361, 
368,376. 
Trigonodee 

hwpasia,  590. 
Trilocha 

variant,  var.  affncofiis, 
586. 
Triphlepe 

perpunciaius,        l.ri6, 
201. 
Tripneustes 

^•rt/f/fa,397,411. 
Triptogon 

wtodeeta,  134. 
Tropidonotus 

iwrtnx,  508. 
Tropidophorus 

mocquardii,  725,  735. 
Tropiocolote* 

tripolitanue,  722. 
Trunoatella 

semicostaia,  152. 

w//da,  152. 
Tupaja 

/ana,  356. 
Turacus 

livingstonii,  594. 
Turdus 

icterorhynchus,  601. 
Tuniopc 

£ttr*to,  455. 
Turturcenas 

sp.,  603,  601. 
Tylototriton 

andersonii,  643. 
Tympanittria 

tympanintria,     598, 
602. 
Typhlonectee 

compressicanda,  643. 
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